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PREFACE 


On the 8th of May 1945 the Netherlands’ Oriental Society 
(Oostersch Genootschap in Nederland) celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its foundation. In spite of the adverse circum- 
stances a meeting had been convoked of those members who had 
their residence at Leiden itself or in its immediate vicinity. 
Actually, while the meeting was in progress, liberating Canadian 
troops were marching into town and thus the modest commemora- 
tion of an historical event inaugurated most auspiciously a new era. 

The meeting was addressed by Professor Ph. S. van Ronkel, at 
the time president of the society, and learned with satisfaction 
that the executive committee was plaiming to publish a commemo- 
rative volume of learned articles, wTitten entirely by members of 
the society. In one of the subsequent meetings a resolution to 
this effect was passed, with the intention thus to take stock of 
the present state of oriental studies in the Netherlands. 

Members responded very promptly to this suggestion and within 
a few months a considerable pile of manuscripts had accumulated. 
However, the pen was more ready than the press. The material 
difficulties for producing a volume of this kind, immediately 
after the war, were such, that several years elapsed before the 
contents of the manuscripts were at last safely transferred to 
the printed page. 

To the Executive Committee it is a matter of deep satisfaction 
that its suggestion has now materialised. This volume is a living 
proof that oriental scholarship in its TOrious aspects is still alive 
in the Netherlands. 

The Oriental Society has, in a modest way, contributed to this 
growth. True to its original ideals expressed in its statutes, it 
has stimulated international contacts of oriental scholars. No 
scholarship, and oriental scholarship least of all, should be parochial. 
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In thus offering the last fruits of Dutch orientalism no vain boast 
is intended ; rather is it hoped that this volume, while taking an 
inventory of the state of our studies, will, at a critical junction 
in. history, stimulate Dutch scholars to even greater effort in the 
future, in happy and peaceful collaboration with their fellow- 
scholars in other lands. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Netherlands’ Oriental Society : 

Leiden, March 1948 J. H. Kramers 

J. J. L. DtJYVENDAK 
F. B. J. KUIPER 
C. C. Krieger 
F. M. Th. B6hl 
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ON THE MEANING OF THE NAME HTJ 

BY A. DE BUCK, Leiden 


It is a well-known fact that the Hebrew name of the Nile, , 
is a loan-word ; it is a derivation from the Egyptian word Urw : 
river, this word having dropped its t at an unknown date, probably 
much earlier than the first inscriptions where the loss of this t 
is betrayed by the extremely conservative orthography of the 
Egyptians, which continues to write sounds many centuries after 
they were lost. It is clear that this Hebrew usage must be based 
on Egyptian idiom; If the Hebrews borrowed the word Itrw as 
the name of the Nile, the Egyptians themselves must at that time 
have used itrw, the river or itrw 'S, the great river as the ordi- 
nary designation of their river par excellence, the Nile. In keeping 
with this perfectly natural deduction we find ei0po as the Coptic 
word for the Nile. It is clear, then, that in these late periods of 
the Egyptian language itrw or itrw 'g was commonly used as 
name of the Nile. 

But what about the earlier periods of the language ? And 
what is the relation of this itrw to the word Ifpj, which we use 
to translate with : Nile, Nilegod ? The thesis which I undertake 
to defend in these short notes is, that already in our most 
ancient texts itrw is the name of the river Nile proper, whereas 
Vpj exclusively means : the Inundation. 

To some egyptologists this statement may seem superfluous. 
In many a passage itrw is so obviously the Nile and h^pj the inund- 
ation that one cannot fail to translate these words in the right 
way. Nor is the Berlin Dictionary far from what I hold to be 
the truth in translating itrw : der Fluss I der Fluss d.h. der Nil, and 
}fpj : der Nil I als wirklicher Strom ... II als Uberschwemmung 
die das Land befruchtet und emahrt Breasted rightly trans- 

Berlin Dictionary I, 146 says : Sext D, iB auch ohne t. 

Ibid. I, 146 Urw ; III, 42 h^pj. 



lates our text (73)^) : . . ^ her grain cast to the Nile*) and (9) : 
then came great Niles, with a footnote : Inundations ®). It would 
be easy to extend this enumeration of cases in which translators 
have chosen the right word. And even in passages where they 
mechanically translate Tffj with Nile, they may have had the right 
idea in their minds. The sense is often too clear to be misunder- 
stood. 

Still, the view that ¥fj never means anything else but inund- 
ation seems new enough to justify this article. It may be true 
that egyptologists have often seen or divined the truth, it is 
equally clear that they are apt to go astray because they do not 
make a clear distinction between Urw and ¥fj. To cite a recent 
example : m an article on ; eine Kalksteinscherbe mit dem Text 
einer Niluberschwemmung zur Zeit Ramses’ II ^), Bruimer trans- 
lates sV fo ¥'Pi with : den Nil voraussagen, and Irl Iffj “'g 
with : Mache die Oberschwemmimg. Evidently ¥pj is in his 
opinion the river Nile and "S : a great Nile = Inundation. 
H’fj '0 is, however, always an abundant, an abnormally .great 
inundation ®), and an expression like : to announce Vpj, cannot 
refer to the NUe, which is always there, but must have .the sense 
of announcing the inundation, which having been absent for some 
months makes its reappearance. Brunner’s ostracon is sadly 
damaged so that the context is obscure, but with a view to the 
rest of the evidence there can be no doubt that his interpretation 
is wrong. 

Insignificant as this error may be in the case of this fragmentary 
text, it may have important consequences in other cases. There- 
fore this point is perhaps important enough to justify this article. 

Although my opinion is here stated in an apodictic form, my 
view that Wpj always means the inundation, is for many reasons 
not a rigorously demonstrated fact. It is rather a tentative 
hypothesis which I venture to submit to the criticism of others. 

One difficulty is that the material is so extensive. It is impos- 
sible for me to give a complete collection of all the passages where 
Kfi occurs. Which are the references on which the Berlin Dic- 
tionary bases its meaning : the Nile as the actual river ? I do 

Numbers in brackets of this type (i) refer to the list of quotations. 

J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records I, § 512. 

3 ) Ibid, § 523. 

«) ZAS 76 {1940), I sqq, 

fi) See also Berlin Dictionary III, 43, i. 



not know and in the present circumstances it is impossible to get 
the necessary information. The main purpose of these notes is 
therefore to ask people to put my thesis to the test in the course 
of their readings. Perhaps they may succeed in rmearthing 
texts, where my interpretation of the word Kfj does not work. 

One thing those critical readers must bear in mind. The 
inundation being an activity of the river the relation between 
the Nile and its inundation is so close that in many cases a 
translator, judging from one particular passage only, must con- 
clude that both river and inundation are possbile translations 
of k’pj. If, for instance, it is said that rises or overflows, 
a translation ; the Nile rises or overflows, is not, of course, in itself 
improbable or impossible. Passages where only one meaning is 
possible must be our starting-point, and there are passages, I think, 
where only the translation : inundation suits the context. The 
doubtful cases must be judged in the light of the indubitable ones. 

In the second place let me recommend the following proceeding 
as a proof. It is highly instructive to try to replace K'pj by itrw 
and vice-versa in the texts which are collected in the list at the 
end of this article. Would it be possible to use Itrw and Nu(n) 
as synon3ms, or to state that K'pj is the western or eastern boundary 
of a parcel of land, or to say that h’pj is crossed on foot, or to sail 
on Kpj except in cases which really describe the sailing in unusual 
places on the waters of the inundation ? Is it possible to call 
itrw a possessor of corn, to say that itrw is announced or that itrw 
comes to give life to Eg57pt ? I think not — a fact which in my 
opinion clearly shows that the two „ terms are not more or less 
synonymous, but must be carefully separated. 

It may be pointed out m additional support of this thesis that at 
all periods of their history the native Egyptians have made this 
distinction. Coptic uses GIGfO for the river Nile, but TTMOOV 
or TTMOOV MTTOIOj’O for the inundation^). Tne modem 
Egyptians call the river el-bahr, and use en-NU only for the inund- 
ation. In Demotic the Nile is called i{t)rw(^l), but the Inundation 
both mw and h’pj. It translates Kpj ndi (74) with w' mw hm^), a 
small water. To nds of (75) corresponds demotic : Ijt h^pj, lack 
of h’p], but (76) is rendered [again by means of p mw : p mw mh, 

*) W. E. Crum, A Coptic Dictionary, 11 , 197, b. 

H. Brngsch, Thesaurus, p. 1557. See also Rosettana dem., 14 == Urk. 
11, 182. 
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the water inundates. Demotic can refer to the Inundation of a year 
9 as : the water of year 9 ^) ; it uses f mw to refer to a Nile-level 
exactly like Jffj in earlier times (28) *). occurs also in other 

cases ®). On the whole I get the impression that p mw is the more 
usual word for the Inundation. Is there a difference in date or 
place ? I must leave this interesting topic to competent Demo- 
tists to investigate. Is it not extremely probable that a distinc- 
tion, apparently so natural and dear to the Egyptian mind, was 
already observed at a much earlier date ? The Greeks had no 
separate word for the inundation Of the Nile ; they had to make 
shift with phrases like tow JVetAow &va§aasig *) , NsiXoq athjfivQei^), 
^ TOW 3tQxa(iov dva^atJig {y6), etc. 

I stated already that the following list of quotations does not 
aim at being complete. It is a selection of those examples which 
I deemed instructive. Therefore passages which are dubious and, 
especially in the case of h’pj, admit of both translations have 
been omitted. Nevertheless, my interpretation throws new light 
on many such passages. What is the meaning of “what ¥pj 
brings” in the common offering formula : that which heaven gives, 
the earth creates and h’pj brings ? The Berlin Dictionary gives 
this phrase under the heading, II als Dberschwemmung, but then 
goes on : Bes. in dem Ausdruck Im-t h’pj “was der Nil bringt” 
d.h. seine Erzeugnisse (urspr. die Fische). This explanation is 
apparently due to the prepossession that K'pj is really the river. 
If we translate }fpj as inundation, which is called possessor of bar- 
ley, etc., and which is said to bring barley (6), the formula is much 
more eloquent. 

The same holds true of the famous passage in the Sun-hymn 
of Amama which proclaims that the god has made a h’pj for Egypt 
in the Nether-world which he brings to give life to the Egyptians, 
but that he has made another Mpj in heaven which comes down as 
rain on the mountains for the foreign peoples. Here again it must 

F. LL Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the Rylands Library, 
III» 352. Other examples Sethe-Partsch, Demotische Burgschaftsurkunden, 
p. 165. To Dr Strieker T owe the references : Pap. Rhind I, vi, 3 : the water 
which comes from Elephantine, and vi, 10 : the water (hieratic text : rdiv) wiiich 
comes from Osiris; cf. Pap. Bremner-RJhmd 9, 26: Jfpj is the efflux (rdw) of thy 
body, to nourish the people. 

Rec. de Trav. 36 (1914), 171. 

®) E.g. Pap. Insinger XVI, 21 ; Spiegelberg, Der agyptische My thus vom Son- 
nenauge, no. 1081 in phrases where it certainly means the Inundation. 

*) Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, § 43. 

&) im., § 38. 
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be admitted that the translation : Nile is not intrinsically impos- 
sible, but on the other hand it is clear how much the colour and 
the flavour of the passage improve, if the translation : inundation 
is adopted. 

And with these short introductory remarks I will now submit 
the following list of quotations to my colleagues for consideration 
and criticism. 

POSTSCRIPT 

While correcting the proofs of this article I came across an early 
passage where mw seems to have the meaning of “inundation”, 
namely J. J. Tylor, The Tomb of Sebeknekht, pi. VII, 13: 
I am a man who is not despairing when he sees a low inundation 
{mw ndS). 
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(i) Pyr. 1553, b. 1554, a. : Those who see the Inundation when 
it rises tremble ; the meadows laugh, the banks are inundated 
(or: are green). 

The revival of the vegetation after the drought of the summer 
is an effect of the Inundation and not of the river. The phrase 
Awf h’pj is extremely common ; see (4), (13), (14), (15), (16), (18), 
(19), (20), (23), (23), (26), (27), (29), (47), (76), and there are several 
examples outside this list, which is by no means complete. For 
the meaning ; to rise, see especially (23). 

{2) P50:. 564, a : The sustenance of N. is more than (that of) 
the Year, the food of N. is more than (that of) the Inundation. 

Abundance of food depends on the Inundation, see this list 
passim. For us this is tantamount to sa3nng that it depends on 
the river, but to the Egyptian mind k’pj is a phenomenon more 
or less independent of the river, just as the ancients often seem 
to ignore the connection of light and sun ; cf. e.g. Gen. i, where 
the light is created long before the sun comes into existence. 

(3) Pyr. 292, d : Their houses (fall) through a fire, their residences 
through a high Inundation. 

An Inundation which rises too high and overflows the kom’s 
and ancient mounds (7), (23) plays havoc with the houses made 
of mud or sun-dried bricks. 

(4) Coffin Text, B i C, 261 : The Inundation has risen ; the 
meadows are filled with water, the valleys are choked (?) with 
water. 

See (i). 

(5) Coffin Text, B i L, 178a = B 3 L, 214 : I am Re at his rise, 
the Immdation in its stagnation. 

Just as h’j, the rising of the sun is the typical act of the Sun-god, 
nnj is characteristic of the Inundation (Worterhuch II, 275, 7). 
This word is very common in Graeco-Roman inscriptions which 
use it as a rule as a pun on Nu(n), one of the many names of the 
water of the Inundation in these inscriptions. Our text shows 
that this usage is much earlier than Graeco-Roman times and 
that in this case as in many others the late inscriptions borrow 
from ancient tradition. This example is highly instructive ; 
nnj could not possibly be used to describe an ever flowing river. 

(6) Coffin Text, BiBo, 812 : The Inundation brings northern 
barley to it ; the goddess of fowling brings fowl to it ; (the Sobk’s 
fish fishes for it). 



The Inundation brings abundance (2), and especially grain, 
that most valuable product of Egypt. See (9). 

(7) F. L. Griffith, Siut, pi. 15, ^ : I made the high-land a Delta- 
swamp ; I caused the Inundation to submerge the ancient mounds. 

This is a quotation in which the rendering Nile (the river) is 
not in itself excluded ; see the introductory remarks. 

(8) ibid,., pi. II, 5 : I am the Inundation . . . 

A nomarch is speaking and praising himself as the source of 
happiness and prosperity for his people. The Inundation, not 
the river, is a suitable simile. This seems to be the earliest example 
of this metaphor, which apparently became very popular in the 
time of Amenophis III and his son. See (19), (20), (21), (22), 
cf. also (12). 

(9) P. E. Newberry, Beni Hasan I, pi. VIII, 8 : Then came great 
Inundations, possessors of barley and spelt, posses^rs of all things. 

See (6), (ii), (34), (35). 

(10) Eloquent Peasant, B i, 142 ; Thou art the Inundation 
which maketh green the meadows and fumisheth the wasted tracts. 

See (I), (12), (35). 

(11) Instruction of Ammenemes (Mill. II, ii and var.) : I was 
one who made barley, one beloved of the com-god ; the Inund- 
ation showed respect for me on every . . . ; none was hungry in 
my years. 

If the Inundation fails to come or is too low, this means hunger ; 
a good Inundation brings plenty of food and 'satiety (37). 

(12) Cairo 20538 vs., 12 : He is one who illuminates the two lands 
more than the sun ; he is one who makes green more than a great 
Inundation ; he has filled the two lands with strength and life. 

See (i), (10), (35), and for the comparison of the king with the 
Inundation : (8). 

(13) A. H. Gardiner, Admonitions, 2, 3 ; The Inundation rises, 
(yet) one does not plough for himself. 

After the Inundation the land can be ploughed (cf. 43), but 
in times of civil war and raids of foreigners people neglect the 
land and the Inundation rises in vain. See (i). 

(14) R. Engelbach, Harageh, pi. LXXVIII, 3 : The Inundation 
shall rise seven cubits deep over thy fields in thy house (domain) 
of thirst. (Anastasi I, 3, 7 : Nu(n) shall be abundant in thy 
domain ; he shall inundate thy path, he shall overflow (the laud) 
seven cubits deep beside thy tomb.) 



An Inundation of 7 cubits deep is proverbial, see also Anastasi 
IV, ib, 8. Note the parallelism of Ifpj (in Harageh) and Nu(n) 
(in Anastasi), see (48). 

(15) £airo 34025 rt., 14 : More is its wine than water when the 
Inundation rises. 

See (i). 

(16) Anastasi IV, 4, ip (Gardiner, Miscellanies, 39, 7) : My 
business flows (rises) like the Inundation. 

See (i). The Inundation symbolizes success. 

(17) Cairo 583, ii : Then shall the Inundation come ; it shall 
inundate the land ; it shall give vegetables ; it shall double meat 
and food. 

Another characteristic of the Inundation is that it comes. See 
also (23), (29), (30), (31), (32), ( 33 ). (34). (35). (36), (42). This 
verb could not be used of a continuously flowing river ; the Nile 
does not disappear and come back ; the Inundation does. 

(18) Anastasi I, 8, i (supplemented from G. Posener, Ostraca 
hieratiques litteraires 1001) ; (Fill my hand with papyrus and I 
will tell thee many things and will pour out for thee choice words) 
like the Inundation overflows and the flood is rich (?) at the season 
of the inundation, when it takes possession of the meadows. 

See (i). That the Inundation takes possession of the land 
occmrs again (41). 

(19) N. de Garis Davies, The Rock Tombs of El Amama, VI, 
XXV, 9 : The king is called : Inundation which overflows every 
day, which gives life to Egypt. 

See (8). The Inundation gives life to or nourishes Eg3q)t 
(21), (24), (34), (36). 

(20) ibid. VI, XXV, 14 (similarly V, ii, 13) ; The king is addres- 
sed : My North-wind, my myriad of inundations, overflowing daily. 

See (8). 

(21) Annales du Service, IV (1903), 206 : it is said in praise of 
Amenophis III : Great Inundation which gives life to Egypt, 
the breath of his mouth is the North-wind. 

See (8), (19). 

(22) ibid. IV (1903), 200: Amenophis III is called: Khnum 
who builds the bodies on a par with a great Inundation of (i.e. 
which comes) every year. 

See (8). 



(23) Stela of Tirhaqa (F. Ll. Griffith, in Melanges Maspero, 
425 sqq), 5 sqq : His Majesty prayed for an Inundation from his 
father Amon-re . . . Then came the season of the rise of the Inund- 
ation ; it rose greatly each day and continued many days rising at 
the rate of one cubit each day. It penetrated the mountains of 
Upper Eg3q)t, it encircled (?) the mounds of Lower Egypt. The 
land was (merely) Nu(n) (the primaeval waters), (merely) the inund- 
ating waters so that islands were not distinguishable from the 
river (Nile). It rose twenty-one cubits a palm and two and a 
half fingers at the city of Thebes. His Majesty caused to be 
brought to him the records of the ancestors to examine the Inund- 
ations that had taken place in their time. . . The Inundation 
came as an abundant inundation i) ; it submerged this whole 
land ... It gave to me the field, goodly throughout ; it slew the 
rats and worms which were in it. 

An important passage, showing the exact meaning of hwj (e.g. 
rising at the rate of one cubit each day) . V. Vikentiyev, La haute 
crue du Nil et I’averse de Fan 6 du roi Taharqa, which may contain 
more material on my subject, was not accessible to me. Note 
that the inscription uses Urw where the river Nile itself is meant 
(islands were not distinguishable from the Nile), cf. (60). One 
of the benefits of a high inundation is that it destroys rats and 
the like, cf. (27). 

(24) W. Flinders Petrie, Tanis II, pi. XLII, 15 : Thy mother 
Neit of Sais [came to thee] that she might bring to thee the Inund- 
ation in order to give life to thy army. 

See (19). 

(25) J. Couyat et P. Montet, Les inscriptions... du OuMi 
Hammslm^t, nr 114, 8 : The Inundation rises under his fingers 
with all good things. 

See (i). 

(26) Pap. Leyden I 350, iii, i (= ZAS 42 (1905), 25) : The 
Inundation rises from its cavern for thy primordial gods. 

See (i). 

(27) Pap. Chester-Beatty V rt., 6, 10 : The sim arises not in his 
presence, the Inundation does not rise for him. He is like a mouse 
of a high Inundation (i.e. when a high Inundation takes place), 
it cannot find a place of retreat. 

Berlin Dictionary I, 150, 3. 
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See (i). A high inundation kills rats, mice and other vermin, 
see (23). 

(28) ZAS 34 (1896), III sqq passim ; only one example of these 
records of inundation-levels engraved on the quai at Kamak is 
here given : The Inundation ; year 5 of the king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt Wsr-mft-r^ , itp-n Imn, the son of Re, Osorkon, beloved 
of Amun. 

It is significant that these prosaic records of Nile-levels use 
Ifpj as the ordinary word for the inundation, whereas the same 
kind of unadorned official documents use Urw, when they mention 
the Nile as boundary of an estate (68), (69). 

(29) H. Brugsch, Thesaurus 1222 (= Mariette, Abydos II, 10) : 
May your time be happy like my time ; may the Inundation 
come to you at its season while overflowing. 

See (i) and (17). 

(30) Papyrus Petersbourg 1116A, 87 (Merikare) : The Inundation 
is not in a bad condition for thee so that it does not come. 

See (17). 

(31) G. Lefebvre, Le tombeau de Petosiris, text nr 61, 33 : 
Ships fare northward and southward on it at the season when the 
Inundation comes. 

See (17). The Inundation makes navigation possible in places 
which are normally not navigable; also (32). 

(32) ibid, nr 58, 24 : The Inundation comes to thee according 
to thy wish, Achet gives thee her boons . . . Thy ships are bound 
for their city, when the Inundation comes. They hasten north- 
ward and southward according to thy desire. 

See (17) and (31). 

(33) Stela of the famine (H. Brugsch, Die biblischen sieben Jahre 
der Hungersnot), 1 . 2 : My heart was very dejected because the 
Inundation did not come in my time for a period of seven years. 

See (17). The lack of h’pj brings on a famine. Even in those 
seven years the Nile, of course, continued to flow, however shallow 
the river may have been. 

(34) Niie-stela (Lepsius, Denkmaler III, 175, a, 2 sqq) : Riches 
are on its (the Inundation's) path, food is on its fingers ; people 
rejoice at its coming ... As to the day that thou comest forth 
from thy cavern, everybody rejoices, (for) thou art the possessor 
of fishes, rich in grain . . . They make jubilation at thy appearance. 

X7 
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Then said His Majesty : The Inithdation gives life to the two lands ; 
meat and food come into being when he rises. 

The inscriptions of the Nile-stelae in praise of h’fj, the father 
of the'gods, who creates himself, clearly address the Inundation. 
All the expressions which are typical of the Inundation crop up 
one after the other, cf. (2), (17), (9), (19). Ifj : to appear, like the 
verb “to come”, suits the inundation, but not the river. Mj is 
often used of Nu(n). On the contrary there is no allusion to the 
importance of the Nile as a water-road. If h’pj wexe the river 
we would expect to find at least one sentence alluding to this 
vital function : ships fare upstream and downstream upon thee, 
or the like. As regards the epithet : possessor of fishes (also (37), 
(38)), one may compare the description in S. Passarge, Die Urland- 
schaft Agyptens, etc. p. 114): Mit dem Steigen der Flut breiteten 
sich die Fische . , . fiber die vom Wasser bedeckten Gebiete aus . . . 
p. 117 : Wenn das Hochwasser sank, wurden die Fische aus den 
trocknenden Pffitzen mit Netzen, Schalen, Handen ausgeschopft. 

(35) Coffin Text, SIP, 16 sqq (Lacan, Textes religieux XIX) : 
I have become the Inundation ; I go at my hours, I come (back) 
at my season ... I am the Inundation, possessor of food, who 
comes in rejoicing, sweetly-beloved ... I am the Inundation, 
lord of water, who brings the green ... I have come that I may 
make green the two lands, that I may rise over the mounds and 
surmount the back of the slopes. 

The Spell for becoming h’pj gives less information on h’j>j than 
one might expect. Still, the usual predicates of the Inundation 
make their appearance, see (i), (2), (17), (7), (18). The dead does 
not wish to be the river, but he wishes to become the Inundation, 
which goes and comes, i.e. dies and returns to life as he himself 
hopes to do. 

(36) Hymne au Nil (Pap. Chester-Beatty V rt. i, 12 sqq and 
var.) : Had to thee. Inundation which cometh forth from the earth, 
which cometh to give life to Egypt... which inundateth the 
meadows . . . which maketh barley and which createth spelt . . . 
which bringeth meat, rich in food . . . which createth pasturage 
for the cattle... which filleth the bams and enlargeth the 
granaries. 

The hymne au Nil is really a h3min to the Inundation. What 
is intelligible of this very corrapt text deals with the Inundation. 
See the note on (34). Cf. (17), (19), (i), (2), (6), etc. 
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(37) Anastasi IV, lo, 6 (Gardiner, Miscellanies, 45, 15) : Amun-re, 
thou great Inundation, which surmount eth the mountains, pos- 
sessor of fishes, rich in fowl ; all poor people are satiated. 

See (34), (38). 

(38) Cairo 34025, rt., 6 : Its lake is filled with the high Inund- 
ation, possessor of fishes and fowl (ibid., 13 : the Nu(n) which is 
in its lake). 

The water of the sacred lake is identical with the primaeval 
water, Nu(n), and the water of the inundation, cf. (14), (48). 
See also (34), (37). " • 

(39) Book of the Dead 17 (Grapow, Abschn. 24) : Who announces 
the Inundation without being seen. 

The inundation which comes at its season (29), on the day when 
it comes forth (34) can be announced {s'mj, cf. iy, p. 2), but 
not the river which is never wholly absent. 

(40) K. Sethe, Urkunden IV, 1116, 4 : The rising of Sothis, 
the . . . of the Inundation is announced to him ; the rain (?) is 
announced to him. 

See (39). Can the ship be read hd (cf. (46)) : "the faring (down- 
stream)” in stead of "the coming” of the Inundation ? The coming 
of the Inundation and the rising of Sothis are of course closely 
coimected. 

(41) F. Rossi, W. Pleyte, Papyrus de Turin, CXXXII, 7 : The 
poison seized his body like the Inundation seizes around itself. 

See (18). 

(42) Stela of Montuhotpe (P.S.B.A.18, 201) : A low Inundation 
took place in the year 25 ; I prevented that my nome hungered, 
I prevented that misery occurred in it until great Inundations 
came. 

See (17), (2), (ii). 

(43) K. Sethe, Urkunden IV, 125, 3 : The Inundation is very 
high. 

See (13). 

(44) Pap. Harris I, 23, 4 : Give great and rich Inundations in 
his time in order to supply his reign with plentiful food. 

(45) Stela with blessing of Ptah (Transactions S.B.A. VII, 
119 sqq with plate), 10 : I give thee a great Inundation, I endow 
for thee the two lands with wealth, food, meat, riches, viands. 

(46) Mariette, Abydos II, 54, 1 . 15 : I have not kept the 
Inundation from (the place) to which it fared. 



The sense is rather obscure j is it ‘T have not tried to stop the 
water of the Inundation” ? See (40). 

(47) M.I.F.A.O. V, 105 (tomb of Rekhmire) : Then shalt thou 
sit on the river’s brink ; thou shalt enjoy the new water, the 
Inundation shall overflow in thy belly. 

In this text h’pj is clearly identical with the new water, i.e. 
the water of the Inundation. Note the phrase : the river’s brink, 
not A'^/’s brink, see (23) : the high bank of the Nile, which is not 
inundated, is meant. 

(48) P. Bucher, Les textes des tombes de Thoutmosis III, etc. 
p. 16 (Am-Duat, 3rd hour) : to create Nu(n), to make the strides 
of the Inundation. 

A quotation exemplif3dng the parallelism of Nu(n) zxiAVpj, 
see (14), (38), (49), (50). 

(49) P. Tresson, La stMe de KoubS.n, 17, sqq ; If thou sayest to 
the water ; Come upon the mountain, Nu(n) comes forth quickly 
after thy word ... If thou th3^elf say to thy father the Inund- 
ation, the father of the gods : Let water rise upon the mountain, 
he will do according to all that thou hast said. 

See (48). 

(50) Pap. Berlin 3048, VIII, 3 : Who bringeth the Inundation 
from its cavern, who maketh green the com and maketh the pro- 
visions of what comes from him in his name of the great Nu(n). 

See (48). 

{51) K. Sethe, Urkunden I, 183, 4 : Thou ... a heavy storm on 
the River. The context is lost ; probably somebody is sailing on 
the Nile. 

(52) HammamS.t (see (25), nr 113, 12 : I made the desert the 
River and the high valleys a road of water. 

{53) ^bid. nr 114, 13 : I made the road the River. 

See (62). 

(54) Beni Hasan I (see (9) XXV, 22 (= ’’33) : He divided the 
great River along its back (middle). 

The middle of the Nile is the boundary of two nomes. This 
classic text calls the Nile itrw. 

(55) P. E. Newberry, El Bersheh I, pi. XIV, ii : (officials) 
who had been appointed for the toll-houses (?) on the River. 

(56) A. H. Gardiner, Admonitions, 2, 6 : The dead are numerous ; 
men bury in the River. 

The same text used tfpj for the Inundation (13). 


(57) Hid., 2 , 10 : The River is blood, and (yet) men drink of it. 

(58) Pap. Petersbourg 1116 B (Neferrohu), 26 : The River of 
Egypt is dry ; men cross over the water on foot. 

Cf. the Coptic XIOOf*; Crum, Dictionary I, 82b: Nile so low 
that men can XJO Of MMOM NNevOyefHTe. 

{$()) ibid., 35: The beasts of the desert shall drink from the 
River of Eg3rpt. 

(60) Hirtengeschichte (Hieratische PapjTrus aus den koniglichen 
Museen zu Berlin V, pi. 16), 15 : . . . the year of a high Inund- 
ation .. . the pool was not distinguishable from the River. 

In a year of a high Immdation the whole country is covered 
with water ; it is impossible to dinstinguish the Nile from the 
waterpools in its neighbourhood ; cf. (23). 

(61) Amama (see (19), VI, xxvn, 6 (cf. Ill, xxix, 9) : The 
fish in the River jump for thy [face. The same hymn uses Kpj 
where the Inundation is meant, see p. 4. 

(62) ibid. VI, xxvii, II ; [Thou makest myriads of phenomena 
out of thyself alone (leg. w\ ■ ij) : cities, villages, fields, road and 
River. 

Note the parallelism of road (i.e. land-road) and River, the 
water-road par excellence. As such it is here mentioned. It 
would be impossible to replace it by h^pj, which is the source of 
fertility, riches, etc., but not the great Egyptian water-road. See 
also (52), (53). 

(63) A. H. Gardiner, Late-Egyptian Stories, 35, 5 (= Blinding 
of Truth 9, 4) : The great River is its resting-place. 

The Nile is the resting-place of the great Bull, whose horns rest 
on the eastern and western moimtams. 

(64) Pap. Leyden I 350, 1 ,12 (— ZAS 42, 15) ■: The River flows 
northward and the North-wind, it blows southward. 

(65) Pap. Harris I, 57, 6 : their ships upon the River. 

(66) ibid. 77, 13 : (The products of Punt arrived at Coptos) ; 
they were loaded into ships upon the River. 

(67) ibid. 77, 1 ; Having taken the cities of the western bank . . . 
they reached the great River on its every side. 

(68) Lepsius, Denkmaler III, 22 <^ passim (see Breasted, Ancient 
Records §§ 474 sqq) : The West is the River. 

The Nile demarks the western boundary of a parcel of land ; 
similarly (69). 


(69) H. Braysch, Thesaurus III, 530, pi. I, 31 and passim : 
The East is the great River. 

See (68). 

(70) Stela of Piankhi, 88: The River flows around the East 
(the east side of Memphis) ; there is no way of attacking there. 

(71) Cairo 34025, rt., 16 : The great boat on the River (the 
sacred barge of Amun). 

(72) Pap. Westcar 4,10: Then he set fire to her [her ashes] 
being thrown into the River. 

It is perhaps doubtful whether the Nile or a simple canal is here 
meant, but (73) certainly refers to the Nile. 

(73) P.S.B.A. XXIII (1901), pp. 230 sqq. (pi. I, II) : Its northern 
barley [was pulled out] being thrown into the River. 

See (72) . 

(74) K. Sethe, Urkunden II, 130, 6 (Canopus-decree) : A year 
of a low Inundation took place in their time. 

(75) Hid., 130, 12 : In whose time a low Inundation took place 
for the people of Egypt. 

(76) ihid., 138, II : The rising of the Inundation. 

h^i is apparently a late orthography of hwj (i). The same 
orthography Pap. Leyden T 32, VI lo/ii : the day of the rising 
of h’pj. I owe this reference to Dr Strieker. 
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AT WHAT TIME HAS THE REIGN OF MENES 
TO BE PLACED? 

BY P. VAN DER MEER, Amsterdam 

To fix the date of the reign of Menes has been one of the most 
difi&Gult tasks of the historian. This becomes clear from the dif- 
ferent dates which have been proposed. According to a list given 
by Duncan Macnaughton we get the following dates : Champol- 
lion-Figeac (1839) 5867 B.C, ; Macnaughton (1932) 5776 B.C. ; 
Bockh (1845) 5702 B.C. ; Manetho (± 300 B.C.) 5700 B.C. ; Unger 
(1867) 5613 B.C. ; Macnaughton (1929) 5598 B.C. ; Petrie (1906} 
5510 B.C. ; Mariette (1876) 5004 B.C. ; Petrie (1894) 4777 B.C. ; 
Petrie (1929) 4553 B.C. ; Brugsch (1877) 4400 B.C. ; Lepsius (1858) 
3892 B.C. ; Breasted (1906) 3400 B.C. ; Sethe (1905) 3360 B.C. ; 
Meyer (1904 — 1908) 3315 B.C. ; Meyer (1887) 3180 B.C. ; Wil- 
kenson (1836) 2320 B.C. To this list can be added ; Borchardt 
(1917) between 4170 and 4510 B.C. ; Meyer (1925) 3197 B.C. ®) ; 
Schaifi {1941) ± 3000 B.C. *) ; AlbrigM (1942) ± 2900 B.C. ®). 
None of these estimates ever gained universal acceptance. I am 
very far from expecting that the date which I shall propose, will 
achieve the same, although the facts on which this date is based 
have been known and accepted for a very long time. They have 
been put forward many times ®) but I shall adduce them again 

Duncan Macnaughton, A Scheme of Egyptian Chronology, 1932, p. 6, 

Borchardt, Die Annalea und die zeitliche Festlegung des alten Reichs der 
aegypt. Geschichte, 1917. 

Ed. Meyer, Die altere Chronologie Babyloniens, Assyriens und Egyptens, 
1925, p. 68. 

4 ) A. ScharS, Fruhkuituren Agyptens und Mesopotamiens, A.O. 41, p. 36. 

5 ) W. F. Albright, BASGR No. 88, 1942, p. 32. 

®) H. Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East I 1924; A. Scharff, 
Grundzuge der aegyptischen Vorgeschichte, Morgenland, 12 , 1927; H. Junker, 
Die EntwicMung der vorgeschichtlichen Kulturin Agypten, Festschrift W. Schmidt, 
Wien, 1928, p. 865 — 896 ; G. Conteneau, Manuel d*archeoIogie orientale III, p. 
1581 — 1599, 1615 ; A. Scharff, Neues zur Frage der altesten agyptisch-babyloni- 
schen Kulturbeziehungen, ZAS 71, 1935, p. 83— 106 ; J. Janssen, De oudste be- 
trekkxngen tusschen Egypte en Mesopotainie, Ex oriente Lux, Jaarbericht 7, 
p- 319 — ^326 ; A. Scharff, Die Fruhkuituren Agyptens und Mesopotamiens, A.O. 
Bd. 41, 1941. 





because, put in the frame of comparative archaeology, they 
form a certain base to fix the date of the reign of Menes. 

About SD 40 in the Naqada II period small jars have been 
found in Egypt with a much broader flat bottom than the Egyp- 
tian jars generally had and a still broader belly with wavy handles. 
Handles were usually not foimd on Egyptian jars. It seems 
that the Egyptians for one or other reason disliked handles on 
pottery. They were shortlived. Instead of being an instrument 
for lifting up the jar for which they were intended they became 
an ornament and were placed on the shoulder of the jar while the 
wavy handles became smaller and finally finished in a row of 
knobs round the shoulder. The jar itself became more slender and 
ended in a cylindrical form. Those jars have now also been 
foimd in Maadi ^^), which is contemporaneous with the beginning of 
the Naqada II period, and especially in Palestine and Ssnia, where 
they seem to be at home, being found there regularly and in much 
greater numbers. Here they have also a much longer existence 
while the wavy handle had a regular development ®). Wavy 
handles were found in Palestine not only on jars but also on cups 
and bowls . The unproportionate flat bottom and the wavy hand- 
les are characteristics of the Palestinian pottery. These jars were 
either imported into Egypt or they were imitated Palestinian models. 

Small globular shaped vases were found with flat bottom and 
little narrow neck splaying out at the end and with small knobs 
as handles through which cords could pass for suspension. The 
painting consists of long thin vertical lines round the vase. These 
lines are put m groups of four or five together with a certain space 
between the two groups. The neck is wholly painted in the same 
colour as the lines. They are completely un-Egyptian both as to 
shape as well as painting. They have however many parallels 
in Palestine*). They are so numerous here that they seem to 

O. Menghin, Mitteilungen des deutsciien Instituts far agyptische Altertums- 
kunde in Kairo, Bd. V p. 2x3 ; pL XX, C5.CI. 

*) Flinders Petrie, Tell el Hesy, 1891, pi. V 42—43 ; Sellin, Ta^annek, pi. i c.k. ; 
Bliss— Macalister, Gezer 11 p. I33 fig. 303 ; III pL 32, I ; 143, 21 *,145, 9 ; Selin— 
Watzinger, Jericho, p. 20 A 3a ; A 3b, p. 2fC I ; Abnsir el Meleq, pi. 9, 5 has a 
parallel in Jericho Sellin— Watzinger, Jericho, pi. 20 A 3a ; Abnsir el Meleq, pL 
tg, 6 has a parallel in Jericho Abnsir el Meleq pi. 9, 6 ; Ship ton SAOC 17 Strata 

V ■ 

®) Engberg — Shipton SAOC X Table, group I and 13. 

*) Engberg — Shipton, SAOC X Table, group 24 and 26 ; Shipton, SAOC 17 
Stratum XIX, 4 ; Ceramique de caverne d'Ophel, A. G. Barrois, Manuel d'arch^o- 
logie biblique, fig. 136. 
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be at home. They are generally a little smaller in Palestine, about 
7,5 — 8,5 c.M. by 13 c.M. in Eg37pt. Although those found in 
Eg37pt were made there, they were certainly imitations of Pales- 
tinian models, so that we can speak here of Palestinian influence. 

Another vase appearing at the end of the Naqada II period is 
a small jug with spout. Its height varies from 4,7 c.M. to 16,1 c.M. 
The jugs are 5,5 c.M. to 16,7 c.M. wide, so that their width is 
greater than their height. The diameter of the neck is 2,5 c.M. 
to 3,3 c.M. ; the diameter of the bottom varies from 2,6 c.M. 
to 8 c.M. The neck is splaying wide out at the end. The spout 
goes straight up from the shoulder to the rim of the neck. Vases 
with spouts are very rare in Egypt, while they are very frequent 
in Palestine '^) and especially in Mesopotamia during the Jemdet 
Nasr- and Lagas period®}. As they are rare in Egypt but 
quite common in Mesopotamia and Palestine, the conclusion that 
they are at home there and imported or modelled in Eg3q)t under 
Mesopotamian influence, seems wholly justified. 

At the end of the Naqada II period a series of shapes of vases 
in pottery as well as in stone appears which is quite remarkable 
for Egypt, but common in Mesopotamia, especially during the 
Jemdet Nasr- and LagaS period. These vases are shaped in animal 
form. There is, however, a great difference between the vases in 
animal shape of Egypt and Mesopotamia. The animals, perhaps 
with the exception of the camel and the elephant, are all Egyptian 
and occur all on the slate pallets. The technique of inlaid eyes 
is the same in Eg5q)t and Mesopotamia. The little perforated 
knobs for cords are the same as on the common stone vases in 
Egypt. The stone vases are very numerous in Egypt as is quite 
natural in a country rich in stone. For these reasons we have to 
accept that the vases in animal shape, with some exceptions, are 
Eg5?ptian made. Notwithstanding this fact, it remains true that this 
kind of vases were very rare, while they were frequent in Meso- 
potamia on the limited number of stone vases. Vases in animal 
shape occur already in Mesopotamia during the Ubaid period. Com- 
paring the animal-shaped vases from Mesopotamia with those from 


Engberg — Shipton, SAOC X Table, group 23 ; Shipton SAOC 17, Stratum 
XIX, I, which is a parallel with Petrie corpus pi. XVIII, 58a, 2, pi. 15, No. 10 — 11, 
15, 17. 

*) Christian, Altertumskunde des Zweistromenlandes, PI. 49, 2 ; pi. 50, 4 ; pi. 
56, 25 ; pi. 57 and 58 ; pi. 79, pi. 81, pi. 83. 



Egypt a great difference comes to light. When the Egyptian artist 
intended to make a vase in animal shape, the idea of the vase was 
in the foreground while the idea of the animal was only secondary. 
It is as if the vase is enlarged by pieces to give it the shape of an 
animal i). In Mesopotamia and adjoining countries, however, the 
animal shape is in the foreground. They shape an animal and 
scoop it out to serve as a vase. They fix on an aperture more 
or less skilfully^). Among the vases in animal shape in Egypt 
two, one in the shape of a bird, the other of a camel, have been 
found fashioned according to the Mesopotamian technique, so that 
they must have been imported. Although the animal-shaped 
vases are generally made in Egypt, they are not of Egyptian 
origin but have been influenced from Mesopotamia and adjoining 
countries where they are at home. 

These animal-shaped vases are generally joined on potstands 
perforated with triangels. Potstands occur sporadically in Egypt 
and vanished after a short time. They are frequent in Mesopo- 
tamia and of a very great variety®). The only difference between 
those of Eg3pt and those of Mesopotamia consists in the fact 
that the stands are joint on the vases in Egypt while they are 
separated in Mesopotamia, so that the Egyptian potter has not 
taken tnem over without any special idea. That the potstands 
were borrowed from Mesopotamia seems clear from the fact 
that they were rare in Egypt and vanished after a short exis- 
tence, while they were very common in Mesopotamia and lasted 
from the Jemdet Nasr period to the Lagas period and even 
longer. 

The same can be said of the stone vases with two, three or four 
compartments, which have only a few parallels in Egypt but are 
very numerous in Mesopotamia. The Eg3q)tian as well as the 
Babylonian ones have a cord decoration round the shoulder. They 
had a short existence during the Naqada II period and the first 
dynasty. This shows that they, are not at home in Eg5qpt and 
never had a fixed foothold in the frame of Egyptian products. 


JEA, 12, pi. 12, I — 6 ; pi. 13, I — ^4. 

H. Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East I, p. Ill ; Dritter 
vorlaufiger Vorbericht Uruk — ^Warka, Pi. i8a ; Ghristian, Altertumskunde Meso- 
potamiens, pi. 103, 3. 

3 ) Langdon, Excavations at Kish IV pi. i, 15 ; Field Museum of Nat. Hist. 
Anthr. Mem, Voi. i pi. XII 16, 15 ; XI, 6, XIV, 7 ; OIP No. 20 pL i and fig. 
34 a ; No. 3:7 fig. 58 ; Ur Excavations^ Vol. II pi. 180, i. 
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They therefore create the impression of having come into being 
under Mesopotamian influence where they are in taste during the 
Jemdet Nasr and Lagas period. 

Imitation must be assumed for some stone vases with relief- 
work in Egypt for their unaesthetical appearance. The great 
number of stone vases in Egypt, however, against a relatively small 
number in Mesopotamia did not undergo any influence at all. 
In contrast with Babylonian stone-cutters the Egyptians tried 
to please by the beauty of the stone-material itself, as the colour, 
the vein of the marmor and the granite in combination with the 
shape. The Babylonian stone-cutter on the other hand was bent 
on producing a real piece of art. He tried to embellish the mate- 
rial which generally was inferior to that of Egypt with inlay-work 
of lapis lazuli, sandstone, pearlshell, reliefwork and even plastic 
decorations. This kind of vases was found in Mesopotamia 
during the Jemdet Nasr and Lagas period but was foreign to 
Egypt and must have been imported from Mesopotamia ^). The 
same applies to the pearshaped maceheads with knobs -) and with 
a frieze of reliefu^ork consisting of lions and dogs^) from the end 
of the Naqada II period. Although these pieces were probably 
made in Egypt, the work was un-Egyptical and only made accord- 
ing to a Babylonian example*). 

The reliefwork in general did not find favour in Eg57pt except 
on slate pallets and bone hafts of knives. They are Egyptian 
products but show a very great Mesopotamian influence, especially 
on the knifehaft of Gebel el Arak *),'^where the lionkiller is entirely 
un-Egyptical and Babylonian in appearance. He wears a long 
beard, a thick wig on which a turban and a long skirt splitted on 
the foreside. These are all typically Mesopotamian characteristics 
and foreign to Eg 5 q)t. They are met in the lion-hunting scene 
on the basaltstele in the Jemdet Nasr period®) and on several 
cylinderseals especially during the Lagas period. The motive 


Hierakonpolis I pi. 19, i. 
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«) Scharif, Fruhkuituren, pi. YI a, b ; Louvre, pi. I b — c ; Schafer — ^Andrae, 
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where a man is attacked by two lions is also typically Mesopotamian. 
It is a very popular representation in Mesopotamia, while it appears 
scarcely in Eg5^t. Still another motive on the knifehaft shows 
Mesopotamian influence, namely the lion attacking a bull from 
the back. The special manner in which the attack is represented 
is unknown in Egyptian art. The bull proceeds calmly as if 
nothing happened. He pays no attention to what happens behind 
him as the four victims attacked in the same way on the gold 
handle of Gebel Tariffs). This representation is common place 
on Babylonian seals and monuments ^). It is, however, not found 
on any Egyptian work of art ®). Even the dogs of the knifehaft 
of Gebel el Arak have no resemblance to the Egj^ptian dogs with 
hanging ears. Notwithstanding these Mesopotamian influences 
the knifehaft is an Egyptian product as is clear from the fighters 
with the phallus pouch. 

A very popular motive in Mesopotamia is the antithetical group, 
where a man fights with two lions or where two animals turned 
away from each other are held together in one way or another. 
A divine animal can take the place of a man here as in the Imdugud 
motive*). Against the numerous representations in Mesopotamia 
only one example is known from Egypt, namely an ivory carved 
work from Hierakonpolis ®). This lived on in the hierogl3?ph of 
the town Cusae. It represents a man on two lion-dragons hold- 
ing their necks together®). This representation is of Egyptian 
make but shows an unmistakable Mesopotamian influence. With 
this Imdugud motive, which is a Mesopotamian symbol of the god 
of fertility Ningirsu-Tammuz-Abu, another motive joins up, which 
is the Mesopotamian god of fertility Ningizzida and consists in 
the intertangled necks of two lion-dragons which are connected with 
the intertangled serpents’). This motive of intertwined serpents 
occurs several times on Egyptian slate pallets ®). At the end of 
these pallets stands the pallet of Narmer. After this the motive 
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does not occur any more in Egypt. From the short-lived period 
we can conclude that it did not enter the Eg3^tian set of motives 
and was dropped so that it was regarded to be of foreign origin 
and was not accepted in native art. 

Another motive representing an antithetical group shows two 
animals at both sides of a tree. This group is very often repre- 
sented on the backside of the pallets where two giraffes are placed 
right and left of a palmtree ^). The giraffe-palmtree motive with 
the typical African animal is undoubtedly an Egyptian product 
In Egypt it is represented only in this way, while it appears 
differently in Mesopotamia where the animals are always goats 
and sheep ^). ^ 

Among the stone-implements were found gray-coloured saws. 
The same gray-coloured saws occur very often in Palestine, as in 
Tell Taannek^). Gray flint scrapers were met, flat, oval, fan- 
shaped, very thin and fine. It is one of the characteristical pieces 
of Maadi, which has to be placed at the end of the Naqada I and 
during the Naqada II period. These scrapers were very numerous 
at Teleilat Ghassul, Jericho and other places in Palestine *), 
They were made of gray flint in flat thin disks with carefully worked 
edges sharply chipped off. 

We found in Eg5q)t during the Naqada II period, especially 
at the end, pottery with several different shapes, stone vases with 
inlay, stone vases and pottery in animal shape, potstands, stone 
vases with several compartments, several motives in reliefwork 
and some types of stone implements which, according to everybody, 
are not of Eg5q)tian origin but point to Palestine, Syria and Meso- 
potamia, although the rest of the Egyptian material is entirely at 
home in Egypt and completely indigenous. So many different 
elements, not necessarily coimected with each other, prove that 
we have to do here not with a casual similarity but with a 
strong influence borrowed from these countries. Now the pieces 
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borrowed, or coming into being under influence, in Egypt cannot 
be there earlier than in the countries where they were at home 
and had their origin. They must necessarily be later in the 
country which borrowed or imitated them than in the country of 
their origin, although not a very long time need have passed. 
However short the time was, they must naturally be later. 
As all these pieces point to the Jemdet Nasr and Lagas period, 
the Naqada II period in Egypt must take its origin during the 
Jemdet Nasr period, probably at the end, and last on into the 
Lagas period for the first phase. 

The exactness of this conclusion is proved by pottery and stone 
vases of the first dynasty, several vases having their parallels in 
Palestine and Syria. A vase [of the first d3masty from Abydos ^), 
a bulged pot with flat bottom, narrow neck splaying out at the end 
and combed surface, has a complete parallel at Megiddo XVIII ®). 
In the royal tombs of Abydos bulging jugs were found with narrow 
flat bottom, narrow neck with turned down rim and a handle 
slightly bulging out from the shoulder straight to the rim. Under 
the handle are two horizontal painted lines under which two wavy 
lines closed by two horizontal lines. Near the neck are also two 
horizontal lines. Borchard has proved from the Sahure relief 
that these vases are of Syrian origin. On the Sahure relief they 
are accompanied by bears ®). These jugs have their parallels in 
Megiddo XVIII — XVI and Et-Tell-'Ai^). The first d3masty of 
Egypt must therefore be contemporary with Megiddo XVIII and 
Et-TeU-'Ai. 

Vases with imprints of cylinder seals have been found in Megiddo 
XIX. Especially three of these impressions have to be considered 
for comparison with cylinder seals of Mesopotamia, having the 
same style and technique ®). One of these imprints. A, represents 
stylized heads of animals. Three parallels can be found in Meso- 
potamia, one in Fara found in the sterile layer which divided the 
Jemdet Nasr from the Lagas period, so that there is no doubt 
as to the date, namely Laga§ 1 . This one, however, is not entirely 
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in the style of the Megiddo seal although it contains animal heads, 
which do not appear before the Lagas period. The two others 
are of Esnunna of the Lagas I period. As. 31 — 2 does not only 
contain heads of animals but also crossed animals, which is a 
later development. As. 31 — 218*) contains only heads like the 
seal of Megiddo. The Megiddo seal resembles the last one most 
for the manner of engraving as well as for the space between 
the heads. This seal has been found in the layer of Lagas II 
during which this style was in use. Cylinder seal impression B 
forms a frieze for the intertangling of the motives which continue 
indefinitely. There is a perfect coordination of the animals. One 
of them lies turned upon the other so that they form a whole. 
They are divided harmonically over the space to be filled, which 
produces a perfect decoration. A seal perfectly identical has 
been found in the Lagas I period at Fara ») . The animals are 
treated as simple harmonized components of one decoration. 
Cylinder seal impression C with the row of animals does not claim 
a certain date because these already appear during the Jemdet Nasr 
period. As the seal impressions A and B point to a similarity 
with the Lagas period, we can place layer XIX of Megiddo during 
Lagas I and the beginning of Laga§ II ; so Megiddo XVIII must 
be placed during the rest of Laga§ II and also the first d3masty 
of Egypt which is contemporaneous with Megiddo XVIII. 

This conclusion is corroborated by comparative archaeology, 
because the same elements occur in the corresponding layers of 
all the several places in Palestine, Sjria and Mesopotamia. In 
Megiddo XVIII appears a new element which shows a culture 
risen to a high level. The poorly built houses were replaced by 
houses of reed or straw coated with loam or sundried tiles on a 
stone foundation. The houses were rectangular and divided in 
square rooms with an oval or absidal annex on one side. This 
abside is semicircular with corbelled arch. This new element 
together with the different shapes of vases has been found in the 
contemporaneous layer of different places. It was found in Et- 
Tell-'Ai ; Jericho layer VI— VII ; Beisan layer XVI ; Hama layer 
K. The pottery of Megiddo XVIII had parallels in all these 
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places 1). These parallels prove that Megiddo XVIII is contem- 
poraneous with Et-Tell-'Ai, Beisan XVI, Jericho VI — ^VII, Teleilat 
Ghassul, Hama layer K, Tell Jedeideh layer XIII. Because layer 
K at Hama has many parallels in Tepe Gawra VI, which must be 
placed during the Laga§ period for the many parallels it has with 
this period®), layer K at Hama must be contemporaneous with 
the Lagas period. Layer K at Hama being contemporaneous with 

1 ) Megiddo, Shipton, SAOC 17, Stratum XVIII, 21-Et-TeU-AY, Syria XVI, 
pi. LVIII, 16. 
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Megiddo XVIII and the first dynasty of Egypt, these are also 
contenaporaneous with the Lagas period. Speiser has given some 
points of relationship between Tepe Gawra VI and Teleilat Ghassul 
IV ^). Teleilat Ghassul as well as Tepe Gawra VI have furnished 
violin-shaped figurines 2). Although the figurines of Teleilat 
Ghassul are not identical with the mother goddess representations 
of Tepe Gawra they are sufficiently close to imply an indirect 
relationship. The arms are truncated and the legs are not separated 
but taper down to a point and the body is decorated by comb- 
strokes®). The pottery has a carved cord decoration and stylized 
animals produced by stinging. Both places have serpents moulded 
on the walls of clay vessels and cultstands. The reserved slip 
ware of Tepe Gawra has also been found at Teleilat Ghassul '‘). 
This special manner of decoration occurs in Mesopotamia during 
the Laga§ I period. There is, however, a difference between the 
reserved slip ware at Tepe Gawra and that of Teleilat Ghassul in 
relation to the proportion of the colour of the slip and the natural 
colour of the clay and the way in which a part of the vase is reserved 
at Teleilat Ghassul, but the fundamental idea of this decoration is 
so much of the same nature in both places, that one must accept 
a related connection between them. At the same time we per- 
ceive at Tepe Gawra a chalice as well as in Teleilat Ghassul. We 
have here several elements which constitute a relation between 
Tepe Gawra VI, Mesopotamia and Teleilat Ghassul during the 
Lagas period. They are so numerous and special that they cannot 
be accidental. The remarkable fact is that all these special ele- 
ments appear mainly in the Northern part of Mesopotamia and 
have been found there where we can prove that Semites have 
lived. Moreover we know from the Sumerian literature that the 
Semites were called Amurru, Amorites, who penetrated more and 
more into the South of Mesopotamia. In Carchemis, which certainly 
was influenced by a wave of Semites, tombs of stone-plates were 
in use which seem to have been derived from dolmen sepulture. 
In Teleilat Ghassul dolmen were probably used as tombs. In. 
Mari an arched tomb has been found, made of stone blocks covered 
with stoneblocks. In the South of Mesopotamia we find the tombs 
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with corbelled arch btxilt with sundried tiles during the Lagas III 
period. The building with sundried tiles was necessary on account 
of the lack of stone, so that the corbelled arch of sundried tiles was a 
substitute for the tombs of stone. This manner of building has 
been found in Tepe Gawra, S3nia and Palestine and even in Eg3T)t. 
The form of the graves followed in Egypt the forms of the houses, 
the grave being the house of the dead just as the house was the 
dwelling-place of the living. Life continued after death, although 
in another way, just the same as here on earth, so that the dwelling- 
place and surrounding must be the same too. The tomb followed 
therefore the same evolution as the dweUing-place on earth. As 
the wealth increased, the dwelling-places of the living became more 
and more comfortable and consequently the graves. In the very 
last part of the Naqada II period a great change took place in 
the building of the tombs of the rich. The first great improvement 
was the use of sundried tiles for the revetment of the wall up to a 
certain height, on which a wooden roof, generally consisting of 
wooden blocks, was laid, finished off by mats with a layer of sundried 
tiles plastered with clay. Most of the great tombs were built in 
this way up to the time of Djer^). The body was slightly con- 
tracted Ijing on the left side, as was the ordinary way from olden 
times up to the end of the second dynasty. The face was laid 
to the West : the direction from which the food by the way of offer- 
ings generally came. The dead was surrounded by all the material 
that was used during his life. The royal tombs differed only from 
those of private men by their great extent and the thickness of 
the revetment of the walls. In the large tombs the roof rested on 
pillars against the West and East wall. Long heavy beams crossed 
the grave from North to South. On these beams the blocks lay 
East to West. On these blocks the planks of the roofing were laid 
covered with reed mats and a layer of clay with the sundried tiles 
bedded in it and the whole was plastered with loam ^). Every 
tomb had a superstructure or mS,staba which showed the place 
where the grave was. From the graves of Tarkhan at the end 
of the pre-d3mastic period we know, that the superstructure con- 
sisting of a room was built of sundried tiles. This superstructure 
was filled with earth. At the East or West side was an open chapel, 

G. A. Reisner, The Development of the Egyptian Tomb down to the Accession 
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which was connected by two splits with the filled room. These 
two splits were probably niches for offerings or ka-doors. The 
face of the dead person was turned to this chapel whence the 
offerings carne^). 

A great evolution of the grave-building took place during the 
reign of king Djer. The grave itself consisted gf a great square 
pit of which the walls were covered with sundried tiles . The 
real tomb-room was a wooden construction of planks fixed on 
upstanding beams. The space between this wooden room and 
the grave’s walls was divided into irregular chambers which divided 
the original room into several apartments. The mastaba of this 
time was always built after the closing of the grave ®). The mas- 
taba itself was ornated ndth niches or pannels around the whole 
contour. These niches have their parallels in Mesopotamia where 
they already occur during the Uruk period and especially in the 
great temples with mosaics of the Jemdet Nasr period*). The 
pattern of this mosaic shows, that it goes back to buildings with 
reedmats supported by pillars being originally sheets of reed. This 
kind of building has been found in Egypt for the first time during 
the second part of the first d5masty. The resemblance, however, 
with Mesopotamia is so great, that we cannot deny an influence 
even when it is only imitation. This is corroborated by the fact, 
that reedmats between the pillars of the tombs of Djozer have 
Syrian and not Egyptian patterns ®). 

A second evolution took place when they built stairs to the 
grave, so that the whole could be finished off before the death of 
the owner and the coffin with all the gifts could be brought in after 
his death ®). Round the royal tomb were the graves of the ser- 
vants of the royal house. They were buried at the time they died. 
Under the last two kings of this d3masty these graves were in right 
angle round the royal tomb. The graves lay against the royal 
tomb so that they were in contact with it and were buried under 
the same mastaba. As the whole tomb, including the mastaba, 

Tarkhan, No- 760, 852, 1231, 1674, 1889, 1890; Reisner, o.c. p. 239 — 246. 
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was finished off before the death of the king and also befoi'e the 
death of the servants and the grave was closed, when the coffin 
of the king was brought in, the servants had to be buried at the 
same time as the king himself. These graves around the tomb 
of the king mean a tie of the ka of the servant with the ka of the 
king. As they had been tied in this life so they were tied in the 
life hereafter, although they were temporarily separated. Some 
however, followed him immediately, in order to be able to serve 
him constantly. At the time of king Djer the number of the killed 
was raised and under the last kings they were very numerous. 
They were the ladies of the harem and the servants and probably 
some officials. 

These royal tombs with numerous buried people had their paral- 
lels in Mesopotamia at Ur and Ki§ at the Lagas III period. In 
Kis and Ur we see the whole royal household-staff with the royal 
wagon and donkeys buried in the pit. Donkeys with their hamass 
have been found in Tarkhan i). The form of the grave was the 
same wide pit with a slanted entrance and a corbelled roof over the 
grave. The same open pit with corbelled roof and slanted entrance 
was found during the second d5masty in upper Egypt and Gizeh 
in the Delta. South Babylonia and Egypt are therefore the two 
extreme poles between which the corbelled roof took its reali- 
zation. When we take the accompanying^elements together, we see 
the spreading of these elements over a wide territory at the same 
time. They are so closely connected with each other that one 
cannot speak of coincidence. They show much more a new current 
of people to whom these elements belonged. This current was 
spreading from the North to the South and entered the Delta 
spreading to upper Eg3^t. All this happened between the end of 
the Jemdet Nasr and the end of the Lagal period. According 
to the kind of burials the end of the first and the second d3masty 
belong to the Lagas III period, while the beginning of the first 
dynasty was contemporary with the Lagas II period and the Naqada 
II period was contemporaneous with the end of the Jemdet Nasr 
and Lagas I period. All this is the outcome of comparative 
archaeology and based on the simple fact that something which 
was borrowed or came into being by influence or imitation, cannot 
be earlier in the country which borrowed or imitated it or which 
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was influenced by it, than in the country where it had taken 
existence. For all these reasons Menes has to be placed at the 
beginning of the Lagas II period. Now we must try to fix the date 
of the Lagas II period and consequently of the accession of Menes. 

Egypt being so intimately connected with Asia, the dating of 
the dynasties in Egypt has to rise, or fall with the chronology 
of Asia. Therefore a fixed chronology is to be found in one part 
or the other. We cannot, however, obtain a fixed chronology, if 
we cannot start from a definite certain event, accepted by 
everybody. We have such a sheet-anchor in an Assjnrian chronicle 
of limu, where we find the following notice; “During the limu of 
Pur-Sagale, governor of Guzanna, revolt in Assyria. In Semanu 
eclipse of the sun” i). This eclipse of the sun can be fixed 
astronomically on June 15th, 763 of the Gregorian calendar. 
The reasons by which this fact is stated have never been called 
in question so that the limu year of Pur-Sagale in 763 B.C. 
provides a fixed date and a solid base for the reconstruction of 
Ass}rian chronology. 

Pur-Sagale was limu in 763, the 8th year of Assurdan, so that his 
first year was 771. By the limulists and the different kinglists, 
especially the Khorsabad list 2), we are able to fix the date of 
each predecessor of As§urdan. , Counting back from 771 we can 
give to each king the exact place in the chronology up to Sam§i- 
Adad I, who ruled Assyria from 1729 — 1697®). According to 
Albright Samsi-Adad I must be put 20 years earlier because it is 
unlikely that the reign of Assurrabi and his successor lasted barely 
a year^). Whatever it may be, this only gives a difference of 
20 years which is not much in so many centuries. Any way the 
Khorsabad list provides us with a fixed Assyrian chronology from 
771— 1729. Now. it is our task to see if we can connect up the 
rest of the Near East in this scheme, and first of all Babylonia. 

K 51 Rev. 7. 

A. Poebei, The Assyrian Kinglist from Khorsabad, Journal of the Near East 
Studies I 1942, p. 247 — 306 ; 460— 492 ; II 1943, P' 5 ^ — 99 * picture of the 
obverse of the list has been published in Gordon Loud and Charles Baltman, Khor- 
sabad II, The Citadel and the Town, pi, 57, No. 74 and in J. H. Breasted, The 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 1935 (first edition of the handbook) 
P- 5 b» iig- 49 * A picture of the reverse has been published in "The Sphere" April 
7th 1934 and E. F. Weidner, Die Kdnigliste aus Chorsabad, AFO XIV, 1944, 
p. 362-— 369. 

®) According to Poebei Samsi-Adad I ruled 1726 — 1694. Weidner has put 
forward the discrepancy in his paper, AFO/XIV, I — 44, p. 366 — 369. 
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It suflftces our purpose if we can get a fixed date for Hammurabi, 
who, in accordance with the letters of Mari, was a contemporary 
of §amsi-Adad I. From the letters of Mari which throw a bright 
light on the political situation of the Near East in these times, we 
learn that Hammurabi of Babylon is a contemporary of Zimrilim. 
Hammurabi of Babylon is mentioned in many letters i) and even 
letters of Hammurabi of Babylon himself to Zimrilim have come 
to us^). Zimrilim had an envoy at the court of Hammurabi as 
is clear from a letter of Ibalpel to Zimrilim in which Ibalpel men- 
tions a conversation with Hammurabi of Babylon®). A letter 
of Jarim-Adad to Zimrilim mentions a defensive alliance between 
Hammurabi of Babylon and Rin-Sin of Larsa*). Letters of 
Hammurabi of Babylon to servants of Zimrilim are also extant ; 
a letter of Hammurabi of Babylon to Bahdilim mentions troops 
which Hammurabi has sent to Zimrilim®). In other letters 
missives of Hammurabi to Zimrilim have been mentioned®). 
From this it is clear that Hammurabi of Babylon is a contem- 
porary of Zimrilim. 

Zimrilim was a son of Jahdunlim as is clear from an inscription 
from Tirqa’). Jahdunlim was king of Mari, Tuttul and Hana. 
The father of Jahdunlim was Jagitlim according to an inscription 
from Mari ®). Zimrilim did not immediately succeed to his father, 
another having been king between them so that Zimrilim was 
obliged to recover the throne of Mari as becomes clear from 
a letter from Mari: “Now the hand of my lord has recon- 
quered the town of Mari .... My father has triumphed over his 
enemies while I have not yet mounted the throne of my father.” ®) 
He, who ruled between Jahdunlim and Zimrilim was Jasmali-Adad. 
In a letter of Sam§i-Adad to Jasmah-Adad from Mari we read: 
“The daughters of Jahdunlim, which I have given to you, are 
educated.... They say they are women” “). We read in a 
letter in the same archive : “Save Jasmah-Adad, the king our lord. 


Archives royales de Mari II, Tc XXIII, No. 21, 22 etc. 
2 ) TC XXiri No. 67, 68. 

®) Ra. 33, 1936 p. 172 f. 

*) TC XXIII No. 73. 

Syria XIX p. 118 — 119. 

Syria XIX p. 119. 

’) RA XI p. 184. 

®) RA XXXIII, 1936, p. 49—54. 
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Syria XIX, 1938, p. 112. 
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we have no other king” ^). Moreover, several letters of Samsi-Adad 
and Isme-Dagan to Jasmah-Adad have been found in Mari 2). 
It becomes clear from the letters of Isme-Dagan to Jasmah-Adad 
that times are turbulent. In one of the letters Isme-Dagan set 
his brother’s mind at ease about himself and assured him that 
he himself and the troops of Mari were safe®), so that he need not 
trouble himself about Mari*). From this it becomes clear that 
Ja§mah-Adad ruled in Mari at the time of Samsi-Adad and Isme- 
Dagan, but that the position of Mari was alarming. Mari could 
not be managed unless by Zimrilim, so that Zimrilim too must be 
a contemporary of Jasmah-Adad, Samsi-Adad and Isme-Dagan. 

Samsi-Adad is the father of Jasmahi-Adad. This can be taken 
from his letters to Jasmah-Adad, in which he calls himself his 
father ®). It becomes also certain by an inscription which states : 
“Jasmah-Adad stadtholder Enlil, son of §amsi-Adad” ®). Another 
inscription states, §that amsi-Adad is the son of Ilakapkapu ’). 
They were Amorites. The name of Jasmah-Adad and the writing 
of Sa-am-si-Adad show their origin as West-Semites. Samsi-Adad 
was king of Assur. This becomes clear by the title saknu, which 
is an Assyrian title of the kings beginning with Samsi-Adad. His 
father Ilakapkapu was not a king and has not been found in the 
kinglists. Samsi-Adad seems therefore to be a conqueror and a 
usurper. From a letter of Ja§mah-Adad we know,, that Ilakapkapu 
was a contemporary of Jagitlim, the grandfather of Zimrilim. This 
letter runs : "Nobody in my line has sinned against god. All keep 
the name of god. In earlier time Ilakapkapu and Jagitlim have 
solemnly sworn an oath. Ilakapkapu has not sinned against 
Jagitlim, but Jagitlim has sinned against Ilakapkapu.” Further 
on the letter mentions the destruction of the fortress and also 
Jahdunlim and Samsi-Adad. The letter is in too bad a condition 
to draw any conclusion from this mention. At the end Jahdunlim 
is mentioned to have been killed by his subjects®). From this 
letter we can conclude, that Jagitlim was a contemporary of 
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Ilakapkapu, the father of Sam§i-Adad, who was a contemporary of 
Jahdumlim, the son of Jagitlim and the father of Zimrilim and of 
Zimrilim hinaself. This is confirmed by a letter of Ribilim to 
Zimrilim. In this letter an officer is mentioned, a certain Nurilisu, 
who said to Ribilim: “You know that I have been a servant of the 
house of Jahdunlim of old. I have fled to the house of Samsi- 
Adad” 1). He wished to become a servant of Zimrilim and Ribilim 
concluded the letter by asking a decision of Zimrilim. SamM-Adad 
was a contemporary of Jahdunlim, but he was also a contemporary 
of Zimrilim. As Zimrilim was a contemporary of Hammurabi, 
§am§i-Adad must also have lived simultaneously with Hammurabi, 
This is confirmed by a contract, dated the loth year of Hammurabi, 
wherein is sworn by Marduk, Hammurabi and §amsi-Adad^). It 
is also confirmed by the name of a year on two contracts from 
Dur-Rimus near Esnunna. The name is : “Year, Samsi-Adad 
died” ®). Those contracts belong to a certain Il§una§ir, who 
lived at the time of Ibalpel *), who was according to a letter from 
Mari a contemporary of Hammurabi, Rim-Sin and Zimrilim®). 
SamM-Adad consequently died during the lifetime of Hammurabi. 
From the preceding follows, that Hammurabi needs to be put 
much earlier than has been accepted before. 

This is in harmony with the archaeological stratification of the 
excavations. The latest layers of Tell Brak and Chagar Bazar 
contain a pottery, white-painted on dark underground ®). During 
the time this pottery was in fashion, we have a terminus ad quern 
in Assur, where several pieces were found in the palace and the 

q RA XXXIV, 1937, p. 138. 

») BE VI, I, No. 26. 

Lutz, Legal and Economic Documents from AsLyaly, XJCP, X, I, No. 5, 6. 

*) Koschaker, ZA, XLIII, p. 210—218. 
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pottery, cfr. Mallowan, White-painted Subartu Pottery, Melanges Syriens, Rene 
Dussaud II p. 887 — 894. Woolley calls it Atchana ware. This is however only a 
special variety of the white-painted pottery, cfr. Sidney Smith, Antiquity 1938, 
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some centuries after the appearance of Hurrians in Assyria, cfr, Sidney Smith, 
Antiquity, 1938, p. 425. For the same reason it is desirable to avoid the name 
Subartu, as this name also acquired an ethnical connotation, although it was 
primarily a geographical term, cfr. Mallowan l.c. p. ii8 note 4. 
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temple, which Tukulti-Enurta I 1243 — 1207 had built in Kar- 
Tukulti-Enurta on the east bank of the Tigris, opposite Assur. 
After the death of this king the place fell in ruin and was never 
rebuilt^). We find here therefore the latest and most evolved 
t3;Tpe of design, which is often applied to the inside and bottom of 
large platters, a far more suitable medium than the earlier form 
of zonal decoration which appears on other sites. This white- 
painted pottery lasted therefore xmtil ± 1200. For the first 
appearance of this pottery we have data at Tell Brak, where it 
has been found in three successive house levels, and in Chagar 
Bazar where it has been found in the uppermost layer. In Nuzi 
this pottery was accompanied by a seal and tablets of the time of 
Saussatar, king of Mitanni circa 1450 B.C. In Alalakh(Atchana) it 
occurs in levels 2 — 4, which include a palace and a fortress. There is 
a difference concerning the date of these levels between Mr. Sidney 
Smith, who suggests, after an examination of the inscribed tablets, 
a period running from about 1350 to about 1500 B.C. and Sir L. 
Woolley, who, on archaeological grounds, would carry the upper 
date to 1600 B.C. ^). Although the higher dating is not impossible, 
great difficulties arise against this maximum date, because the 
C37priote milkbowls and base ring ware which were found at Ugarit 
in layers XV — XIV occurred in Alalakh in level IV, so that level 
IV of Alalakh must be placed on a parity of time with layer XV — 
XIV at Ugarit and, consequently, the beginning of the white- 
painted pottery at ± 1500®). The findings of Tell Brak, as the 
cylinder seal in paste bearing designs of a sacred tree executed in 
a peculiar manner with horizontal branches, and the presence at 
Brak in the same strata of fragments of variegated glass, lead to 
the same conclusion ^). In Chagar Bazar as well as in Tell Brak 
this white-painted pottery was at the beginning accompanied by 
the Habur pottery which preceded this period. The Habur pot- 
tery is decorated by geometric motives in red or black paint on a 
light underground. The terminus a quo of this pottery is given 
by inscribed tablets of the time of Samsi-Adad I which accompanied 
this pottery ®). The stratigraphic sequence of pottery and buildings 

W. Andrae, Das Wiedererstandene Assnr, p. 125. 

Mallowan, o.c. p. 891. 
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at Chagar Bazar makes it exceedingly unlikely, that it lasted 
longer than three centuries, for the buildings of those periods are 
made of mud bricks and are not very formidable in character. The 
succession appears to be continuous and we have no evidence to 
suggest a hiatus, so that the beginning of the pottery can be placed 
at ± 1800 B.C. ^). So it is evident from the letters of Mari as 
well as from archaeological evidence that Hammurabi must be 
put much later than generally has been accepted. As he was a 
contemporary of §amsi-Adad I who lived 1726 + X— 1694 + X 
Hammurabi too must have ruled about this time. Now we have 
to find the exact date of his kingship. 

Among the names of the years of Hammurabi two note a relation 
with Mari. The name of the 35th year runs: “Year, he destroyed 
on command of Anu and Enlil the walls of Mari and Malgu”. The 
name of the other year, the 33rd, is : “Year, when Hammurabi, the 
king, dug the canal '“'Hammurabi is the abundance of the people 
and the beloved of Anu and Enlil”” and everlasting waters of 
plentifulness created for Nippu, Eridu, Ur, Ellasar, Erech and Isin; 
when he restored disturbed Sumer and Akkad to their places and 
in battle overthrew Mari and Malgu ; when Mari and . . . and the 
cities of Subartu he caused to accept his commands in friendship” 
From Sargon of Agade it was the custom to name the year after the 
most important fact which took place during this year. The name, 
however, could not be applied to the year in which the fact had 
taken place, so that the year after the fact had taken place 
was named after it *). If therefore the 33rd year of Hammurabi 
was named after the capture of Mari the fact itself took place 
in the 32nd year. The 32nd year of Hammurabi was named : 
“Year, when Hammurabi, the heroic bearer of the glory of Marduk, 
overthrew in battle with a mighty weapon the host of Esnunna, 
§ubartu and Gutium ; Malgu and the banks of the Tigris as far 
as Subartu his hand conquered””). It occurs also in shorter 
form ®). It is this shorter formula, which has been found in Mari 
on the clay-labels of the baskets for the tablets. Because Mari, as 
each other important city, had its own date-formulae, it follows 

*) Mallowan in a letter to Thareau-Dangia, RA XXXVI, 1939, p. 271. 

*) P. V. d. Meer, The Ancient Chronology of Western Asia and Egypt, p. ii — 13. 

») DECT n, pi, V. p. 33. 
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from the extant Babylonian date-formulae, that the Babylonians 
had already captured Mari in the 32nd year of Hammurabi, which 
was named after the capture of Esnunna. The year following 
the fall of Mari was named after this fact i). 

The reign of Zimrilim finished with the capture of Mari. He 
ruled for 30 years according to the contracts dated during his 
reign ^), so that he became king of Mari in the 2nd year of Hammu- 
rabi. Before Zimrilim Jasmah-Adad, son of Samsi-Adad, king 
of Assyria, ruled Mari. It is particularly striking, that during this 
time another manner of dating the contracts was in use at Mari. 
According to this system the contracts were dated not after the 
most important fact that had happened, but after the limu, who 
was in office in that year, as is the Assyrian custom. This different 
way of dating would not be accepted, unless it was forced by the 
ruling king, so we need to accept this way of dating to be the result 
of Ass3u:ian domination. 16 years are dated after Assyrian limu 
and 4 after Jasmah-Adad. These 4 years of Jasmah-Adad can be 
placed during these 16 limu years, on account of dating the same 
year after Jasmah-Adad or the limu of that year. Whatever it may 
be, we in any way cannot neglect the 16 limu years, neither can 
we place them during the rule of Zimrilim as B5hl proposes®), 
as it is unthinkable that Zimrilim, whose house had been de- 
throned, would take over the way of dating the contracts of the 
hated enemy. We therefore must put these years before Zimrilim. 
So the 16 years must be placed between the death of Jahdunlim 
and the accession to the throne of Zimrilim. The whole of this 
16 years needs to be placed during the reign of Samsi-Adad or at 
least a part of them. There seems, however, no reason to place 
them partly during the reign of Samsi-Adad, unless one — as Bohl 
does — clings to the date of the reign of Hammurabi, which Corne- 
lius has proposed 1728 — 1686^). Cornelius has based his calcul- 
ations on the informations of Berossos and the Venus-tablets of 
Ammisaduqa. These tablets provide the date of the visibility 
of Venus as evening- and morning-star during the reign of Ammi- 
§aduqa. As this phenomenon returns regularly it cannot provide 

Thureau-Baagin, Sur les etiquettes de paaiers k tablettes provenant de 
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by itself an absolutely certain date for the accession to the throne 
of Amisaduqa. We can only expect certainty from absolutely 
ascertained historical facts and the accession to the throne of 
Amisaduqa and Hammurabi can consequently only be settled 
by such facts. As we cannot place the i6 limu years partly 
during the reign of §amsi-Adad, they all must be placed during 
his rulership. 

When we recapitulate all the data, we see that Ilakapkapu, the 
father of 8amsi-Adad, burnt down the town of Mari, where Jagitlim 
ruled. He does not seem to have kept Mari, because Jahdunlim, 
the son of Jagitlim, ruled Mari for 8 years according to the econom- 
ical tablets. He was killed by his people, probably stirred up 
by Sam§i-Adad, for a servant of Jahdunlim fled to §am§i-Adad 
at Ekallate. This murder of Jahdunlim and the transition of 
Mari from Jahdunlim to SamSi-Adad probably took place when 
Samsi-Adad made himself master of the throne of Assur and the 
whole of the country between Tigris and Euphrate. The fact 
that he was not the legitimate successor, but a conqueror or 
usurper, probably explains why he calls himself in his inscrip- 
tion ; "who devotes his energy to the land between Euphrate and 
Tigris”^). So Mari came under the rule of §amsi-Adad in his 
first year and he kept it for sixteen years 1726 -f-X — 1711-fX, 
the year that Zimrilim captured it. We have seen, that this took 
place in the second year of Hammurabi, so that the reign of Ham- 
murabi began in 1712 -|-X—x668 -f-X. He was preceded by his 
father Sinmuballit, 1732 -j- X — 1713 -f- X. His father Awil-Sin ruled 
1750 + X. — 1733 -f-X preceeded by his father Sabum 1764 f-X — 
1751 -f-X while his father Sumulaila ruled 1800 -fX — 1765 -fX. 
Hisfather Stimuabu founded the d3masty, 1814 + X — 1801 -f- X. 

Hammurabi defeated Rim-Sin, the last king of Larsa, in his 
30th year, the 31st year being named after this memorable fact. 
The defeat took place in 1683 -f-X. This d3masty ruled Larsa for 
263 years, so that it began under Naplanum in 1945 -f-X. 

Rim-Sin defeated Damiqilisu, the last king of Isin, in his 29th 
year, the 30th year being named after this glorious victory. This 
happened in 1714 f- X. The dynasty of Isin was in power for 225 
years, so that Isbi-irra began to rule in 1939 -f X. This is 5 years 
after the beginning of the dynasty of Larsa. At the end of the 
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third dynasty of Ur, during the rule of Ibi-Sin, Isbi-Irra marched 
upon the south. He probably did not conquer the country 
at once but gradually^). Isbi-Irra seems to have been proclaimed 
king of Nippur first, before he overthrew Ibi-Sin 2). This struggle 
is reflected in. a date-formula of Kbi-Irra ®). The final downfall of 
Ibi-Sin seems to have been brought about by Kindattu, king of 
Elam, who, in alliance with Subartu, marched forward to the West. 
Isbi-Irra could not remain inactive but came into action. A year 
is named after this fact : “The year Isbi-Irra, the king, smote the 
man of Subartu and Elam” *). This campaign probably lasted 
two years. Another date-formula also probably of Isbi-Irra runs : 
“The year he went out with weapons against Elam and Ur”®). 
We can reconstruct the battle in this way. Elam and Subartu 
marched upon the West with the intention to overthrow Ibi-Sin. 
I§bi-Irra marched first against the North, where Esnunna was 
allied to Elam. ISbi-Irra defeated Esnunna and in the meantime 
Kindattu captured Ur, carried Tbi-Sin off in captivity and took 
the god Nanar to Susa as booty*). Isbi-Irra turned now against 
Ur and Elam and captured Ur. This must have happened about 
the loth year of Isbi-Irra, after the foundation of the d}masty 
of Isin, for in this year a second kingdom, that of Larsa under 
Naplanum, came into being from the ruins of the old territory 
of the third dynasty of Ur. Tlie origin of the kingdom of Larsa 
can best be explained by the fact of the capture of Ibi-Sin by 
Kindattu and the campaign of ISbi-Irra. The result is, that the 
third d3masty of Ur existed 10 years simultaneously with the 
dynasty of Isin and Isbi-Irra. The end of the third dynasty of 
Ur took place in 1931 -f X. The third dynasty of Ur ruled 108 
years, so that Ur-Nammu the founder of this dynasty started 
in 2038 -f X. 

Ur-nammu lived at the end of the Guti domination. This 
domination, however, was not so mighty that local principalities 
could not flourish and develop. Ur-nammu called himself king 
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of Ur. He seems to have had the intention to restore the power 
of Sumer to its old glory. His first effort seems to have been to 
extend his territory and it looks as if Uruk came temporarily into 
his possession. To rouse the national feeling of the people and to 
inspire the population he took the proud title ; “Ur-nammu, the 
mighty man, lord of Uruk, king of Sumer and Akkad” ^). His 
ambition, however, went further and the restoration of the great 
empire of Sargon and Naram-Sin was present in his mind, when 
he called himself in some inscriptions : “Ur-nammu, the mighty 
prince, king of Ur, king of the four regions” ^). All these glorious 
titles were either pious wishes or he had lost power, for an inscrip- 
tion runs; “Ur-nammu, governor of Ur”. According to this in- 
scription he built the E-kis-sir-gal of Nergal in Ur for the life of 
Utuhegal®). This cannot have happened at the beginning of his 
government, so that his power must have grown later, for he ruled 
i8 years and Utuhegal only seven years. Now according to the chro- 
nicle of Assur : “the lordship of all the countries which Utuliegal 
possessed has been given to Sulgi, the son of Ur-nammu” *). Accord- 
ing to this text Sulgi took the lordship of the whole empire imme- 
diately from Utuhegal. This literary text represents the tradition 
as it was kept in mind by posterity so that it reflects the real 
course of history. The overtaking of the lordship of the whole 
empire from Utuhegal by Sulgi took place after the death of Ur- 
nammu, when Sulgi probably already ruled three years. Utuhegal 
ruled therefore, having been king only seven years, at the end of 
the life of Ur-nammu and the beginning of Sulgi, so that he ruled 
2020 -j-X — 1973 -fX. 

Utuhegal put an end to the domination of the Guti, who ruled 
during 125 years, 2119 -1- X— 2024 + X. It seems, that the be- 
ginning of the Guti has to be reckoned from immediately after the 
death of Naram-Sin, for a chronicle states : "He (Marduk) called the 
hords of the Guti for a second time against him (Naram-Sin) and 
gave his kingship to the hords of the Guti®).” The Chronicle 
therefore begins with the rule of the Guti immediately after Naram- 
Sin, so that the rest of the Agade dynasty ruled simultaneously 
with the Guti. Naram-Sin was king 2156 -f X — 2120 -f X and his 
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father Manistusu 2171 + X- — 2157 + X. He was preceded by Rimus 
2180 + X— 2172 -f X and his father Sargon, the founder of the 
dynasty of Agade 2238 -fX — 2181 +X. He succeeded his master 
Ur-Zababa to the throne of Kis. Ur-Zababa ruled Kis 2245 + X — 
2237 + X. He was preceded by Puzur-Sin 2270 + X — 2246 + X. 

In a lamentation, probably belonging to the end of the Agade 
period, women and girls of several towns are called up to bewail 
not religious but secular calamities 1). Two groups of towns are 
mentioned, one in the North, the other in the South. The capital 
of the group in the North was Agade and of the group in the South 
Uruk. The two groups revolve round those capitals and give 
an exact picture of the situation immediately after the death of 
Sarkalisarri. During his government the Guti w^ere master in a 
part of South Babylonia. Sarkalisarri fought here against them 
in the neighbourhood of Uruk. A letter, probably from South 
Babylonia in which is sworn by the life of Sarkalisarri, runs : "The 
Guti did not cultivate the land up to now 2).” They reared, 
however, cattle and the person to whom the letter has been written 
is claimed to deliver on payment the cattle which the Guti reared 
of his own accord. This cattle the Guti reared could only be 
delivered by another in the absence of the Guti. In this way the 
letter seems to have been written at a time immediately after 
Sarkalisarri had defeated them, capturing their king. If this is 
true, it follows that no independent king ruled at Uruk at the time 
of Sarkalisarri and the fourth dynasty of Uruk must have been in 
power immediately after Sarkalisarri. The fourth dynasty of Uruk 
consisted of five kings, whose years of government were 30 years 
altogether. The kings of the Agade dynasty after Sarkalisarri 
ruled 40 years, so that, when Uruk was captured, Agade still con- 
tinued ten years. At the end of the lamentation only cities of the 
South are mentioned and bewailed as ruined. The omission of 
the cities of the North is significant and seems to confirm the fact, 
that Agade was not yet captured at the time the lamentation was 
composed ®). The fall of Uruk happened in the middle of Gutian 
domination, so that the fourth dynasty of Uruk ruled simultan- 
eously with the dynasty of the Guti and Agade. 


Pinches, PSBA. 1901, May ; Pinches, Gld Testament in the Light of Historical 
Records, p. 477 ; Langdon, Snmerian and Babylonian Psalms, Ko. XXV. 

BM. 121205, Obv, 7 — 10, JRAS. 1932, p. 295— 301. 

Sidney Smith, Notes on the Gnti Period* JRAS, 1932, p. 293 — 328. 
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Lugalzaggisi, who by himself made the third dynasty of Uruk 
and ruled in the South at the time of Sargon, was defeated by 
Sargon. He ruled therefore simultaneously with Sargon. Ur- 
Zababa and Puzur-Sin I of the fourth dynasty of Kis still belong 
to the Lagas III period, so that we are able to draw up an absolute 
chronology up to the end of the Lagas period. For the time before, 
we must content ourselves with a relative chronology, where no 
certain date can be given. Although no fixed dates can be given 
for the duration of the d ifferent periods before the Agade d5masty, 
we must, however, try to see if we cannot settle approximately 
the duration of the Lagas period. The Lagas period cannot have 
lasted much longer than 200 years, although the layers of this period 
were in Uruk several meters thick. We cannot determine the 
duration of a period by the thickness of the layers in some places. 
This may be purely accidental, because they are much thinner in 
other places as is the case for the Lagas period. The thickness of 
the layer in Uruk can be explained, because the excavated area 
there contained big buildings as temples which raise the levels 
much more by their ruins than private houses do. In comparison 
with other periods of which we can determine the duration, we can 
fix approximately the duration of the other periods of which we 
have no certain date. In comparison with the Agade and Ur III 
period we can estimate the duration of the Lagas period at about 
200 years, so that the beginning must be put at about 2450 — 2500 
B.C. As Puzur-Sin and Ur-Zababa ruled from 2311 — 2281 at 
the end of the Lagas III period and Megiddo XVIII and the 
first d3masty of Eg5^t are contemporaneous with the last part of 
Laga§ II period, Menes, the fihst king of the first dynasty of Eg5T)t, 
cannot be earlier than 2400 B.C. We can therefore place the 
begirming of the first d5masty of Egypt at about 2400 B.C. 

The placing of Menes at about 2400 B.C. will meet with serious 
objections from the egyptologists, who will think it much too low. 
They cannot escape, however, the stringent force of the facts which 
all point to the end of the Lagas period. As the whole of the 
Near East is interrelated and all the countries are connected with 
each other, it is necessary that, when the chronology of one country 
goes down, that of the neighbouring country goes down conse- 
quently. In view of the cultural situation of other cormtries and 
their connection with Egypt, we cannot proceed arbitrarily. The 
archaeological researches of the very last time provide more and 
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more material for the acceptance of a same cultural development 
in Eg5^t as in other countries, from the oldest time. In a scheme 
of a synchronous history of the world it is impossible to apply 
another criterion for the oldest time of Egypt than for the sur- 
rounding countries and Asia. Archaeology provides us with 
the means between two relatively datable periods. Comparative 
archaeology has established a relative succession exactly determ- 
ining the layers in the different excavations in the scattered 
districts and the mutual relation of the layers, so that these 
different districts can be connected up in a relative chrono- 
logical scheme, on account of the fact, that some pieces found 
in certain layers find their parallels in another district. In this 
way we are forced to place Menes, the founder of the first 
dynasty in Eg 57 pt, simultaneously with Lagas II. It is up to 
the eg3^tologists to find data in the Egyptian literature and 
the archaeological material, to build up a continuous chronology 
starting from a fixed date as has been done in Mesopotamia. 
It may prove, that many of the old d5masties ruled partly simul- 
taneously in different nomes and that only one or two of certain 
dynasties, the very great ones, ruled over the whole of Egypt. 
The building up of the chronology, however, must be done by 
real facts and not by astronomical observations only. 



DE AFRIKAANSCHE ROTSTEEKENINGEN 
EN HAAR BETEEKENIS VOOR DE 
EGYPTISCHE KUNST 

DOOR W. D. VAN WIJNGAARDEN, Leiden 

„Uit Afrika komt altijd iets nieuws”, schrijft Aristoteles in de 
vierde eeuw v66r Chr. ’■). Sinds de Fransche expeditie van Napo- 
leon geldt dat zeker ook van den nieuweren tijd, toen de rijkdom 
van Egyptische monumenten in Europa steeds grooter bekendheid 
verkreeg. In latere jaren zijn echter over geheel Noord-Afrika 
belangrijke archaeologische ontdekkingen gedaan, die nieuw licht 
werpen op de vroegste geschiedenis van dit gebied en van zijn 
bewoners. De Sahara en de Libysche woestijn zijn lang volkomen 
onbekende gebieden geweest, en nog steeds zijn er gedeelten, die 
niet doorzocht of onvoldoende bekend zijn, maar wat de reizigers, 
die in de igde en zoste eeuw in deze gebieden doordrongen, ons 
mededeelen omtrent hun bevindingen, is van groote beteekenis 
voor onze kermis van dit werelddeel, dat zoo lang terra incognita 
is geweest. 

Reeds uit het midden van de igde eeuw hebben wij berichten 
van reizigers omtrent teekeningen van menschen en dieren, die 
zij op de rotswanden hadden ontdekt ; ook in het einde der vorige 
eeuw en in het begin van deze eeuw hebben die rotsteekeningen 
de aandacht getrokken 2 ). De grondlegger van het modeme, weten- 
schappelijke onderzoek dezer teekeningen is Frobenius, die op 
verschillende expedities veel materiaal verzamelde, vooral uit 
Algiers en Fezzan, en in monumentale werken publiceerde®). 
Sindsdien zijn er steeds meer ontdekt en thans beschikken wij 


Be animalibus historiae 6o6?> 20 : xal XeysTm Sd zig staQaifila, ovi asl 
AtpvTi fpsQsi XI naivov (cf. de generatioEie animalium 74^ 7/8 : cos’ 

AtpV 7 )g natvov), 

-) Ebert, Reallexicon der VorgescMchte, Band IX biz. I18, 

Frobenins-Obermaxer, Hadschra Maktuba, UrzeitlicHe Felsbilder klein- 
Afrikas, Munchen 1925; L. Frobenins, Ekade Ektab, Die Felsbilder Fezzans, 
Leipzig 1937. 
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over overvloedig materiaal uit gebieden, die twintig jaar geleden 
nog ondoorzocht waren, dank zij de onderzoekingen van Newbald, 
Kennedy Shaw, Peel en Abb6 Breuil^), die in Centraal-Libye 
rotsteekeningen fotografeerden. Zeer verdienstelijk hebben zich 
gemaakt H. A. Winckler, die in 1932 en 1934 veel materiaal ver- 
zamelde en wetenschappelijk bewerkte uit de woestijn ten Oosten 
van den Nijl en uit enkele deelen van Centraal-Libye en F. de 
Chasseloup Laubat, die in 1935 een expeditie leidde naar Hoggar, 
een bergland in Zuid- Algiers, 2000 km van de kust der Middelland- 
sche Zee af, en die daar in een uitgedroogd rivierdal (Wadi Mer- 
toutek) rotsteekeningen en zelfs schilderingen aantrof ®). De resul- 
taten van hun onderzoekingen zijn van het grootste belang voor 
alien, die zich interesseeren voor de archaeologie en ethnologic 
van Noord-Afrika. 

Deze Noord-Afrikaansche rotsteekeningen hebben haar eigen 
plaats in het geheel der rotsteekeningen, die in alle deelen van de 
wereld voorkomen. Zij dateeren van de oudste tijden der mensch- 
heid af tot heden toe. Reeds in den praehistorischen tijd heeft de 
mensch zijn gedachten en gevoelens neergelegd in deze teekenin- 
gen ; wij vinden er in zijn strijd om het bestaan, zijn wapens, voed- 
sel, vrouwen, jacht, scheepvaart, dans, sieraden en huisdieren. 
Het paradijs der rotsteekeningen is Spanje, waar de eerste in 1880 
in de grot van Altamira ontdekt werden*). Sindsdien heeft het 
aantal ons bekende rotsteekeningen uit alle werelddeelen zich 
reusachtig uitgebreid, en dit getal groeit nog steeds aan. Ook 
Noord-Afrika blijkt er ongeloofelijk rijk aan te zijn®). Nog steeds 
worden in de eenzame woestijnen rotsteekeningen ontdekt ; elke 
expeditie, die de woestijn ingaat, ondervindt, dat deze vol is van 
deze merkwaardige documenten. Langzamerhand beginnen wij 

Newbald, Rockpictures and Archaeology in the Libyan Desert (Antiquity^ 
VoL II, biz. 261 — 291) ; W. B. Kennedy Shaw, Rockpaintings in the Libyan Desert 
(Antiquity, Vol X biz. 175) ,* R. F. Peel, Rockpaintings in the Libyan Desert 
(Antiquity, Vol. XIII, biz. 389 — 402) ; L'Anthropoiogie XXXVI, biz. 409 — 427. 

H. A. Winckler, Felsbilder und Inschriften aus der Ostwiiste Ober^gyptens 
(Forschungen und Fortschritte XII, 1936, nr. 19, biz. 237) ; H. A. Winckler, 
Volker und Voikerbewegung im vorgeschichtlichen Ober^gypten im Lichte neuer 
Feisbiiderfunde, Stuttgart, 1937 (besproken door A. Scharif in de Orient. Lit. 
Zeit. 1939, biz. 13 — 18). 

®) F. de Chasseloup Laubat, Art rupestre au Hoggar (Haut Mertoutek), Paris, 
Librairie Pion, 1938 (besproken door A. Scharff in de Orient. Lit. Zeit. 1939, biz. 
669 — 670). 

*) Julio Martinez Santa-Olalla, Neues iiber pr 3 ,historische Feismalereien in 
Frankreich, Spanien und Marokko (Ipek, deel 15 — 16, 1941 — X942, biz. i — 24). 

Leo Frobenius, Kulturgeschichte Afrikas, Zurich 1933, pL i — ^41. 



de beteekenis daarvan op de juiste waarde te schatten. Het onder- 
zoek daarvan beeft een nieuw hoofdstuk toegevoegd aan de ge- 
schiedenis van den mensch in de verre oudheid. 

Deze rotsteekeningen zijn van een uniformen, naturalistischen 
stijl, zij zijn 6f op de open rotswanden uitgebeiteld, waarbij meestai 
alleea de omtreklijnen zijn aangebracht, of, hetgeen veel zeldzamer 
bet geval is, daar op gescbilderd in rood, wit en geel, waarbij dan 
tot stof gewreven oker, die opgelost is in een organiscbe vloeistqf, 
als kleurstof gebruikt werd die in vloeibaren toestand met een 
penseel van veeren op den wand gestreken werd. In artistieke 
waarde staan zij acbter bij die van bet Iberiscbe scbiereiland ; de 
waameming is veel minder levendig, de binnenteekening is minder 
verzorgd. Wei treft men er, scberp van elkander gescbeiden, dezelfde 
twee kunststijlen aan als in Spanje ; daar staan naast elkaar de z.g. 
Franco-cantabriscbe stijl in bet Noorden, aansluitende bij Zuid- 
Frankrijk, met de beroemde afbeeldingen in grotten van op zicbzelf 
staande groote dieren, en de z.g. Ixvantstijl in bet Oosten met de 
voorstelUngen van jacbttafereelen op overbangende rotsen Dezen 
eersten stijl, met afbeeldingen van op zicbzelf staande groote dieren 
vinden wij ook in bet Westen van Noord-Afrika, speciaal in bet Atlas- 
gebergte, den tweeden stijl met groepen van menscben en dieren in 
bet Oosten, in Libye. Het grensgebied der beide stijlen is Fezzan, 
waar zij elkander ontmoeten ; bier komen voor het laatst de af- 
beeldingen der groote dieren voor ; wat verder naar het Oosten aan 
rotsteekeningen volgt, behoort tot den tweeden stijl. 

Tot den eersten Stijl bebooren afbeeldingen van olifanten, giraf- 
fen, struisen, kraditige, van groote borens voorziene buffels, dieren, 
die daar thans uitgestorven zijn ; tot den tweeden stijl jachttafe- 
reelen en voorstellingen van kudden langhoomige runderen, geiten 
en sdiapen met herders. Vooral de afbeeldingen der groote dieren 
in Franco-cantabrischen stijl maken een grootschen indruk. Haar 
actie en realisme doen denken aan de producten van de beste 
modeme artisten. De menscben van de afbeeldingen van den 
tweeden stijl zijn breedgeschouderd voorgesteld, met wig^mnnig 
bovenbchaam, dun middel, breede, ronde heupen ; zij dragen vaak 
een boofdtooi van veeren en zijn bewapend met schild, pijl en 
boog en als jagers vergezeld van bonden. Deze voorstellingen beb- 
ben geen kunstwaarde ; de overeenkomst met de Oost-Spaanscbe 

Frobenius, Ekade Ektab biz. 4— 5 ; verg. A. Scharff, Or. Lit. Zeit. 1939, 
biz. 149 — 150 ; Frobenius, Hadschra Mafctuba, biz. 29. 



teekeningen is wel groot, maar bij een vergelijking met de leven- 
dige menschenvoorstellingen van den Oost-Spaanschen stijl springt 
de inferioriteit dezer Afrikaansche teekeningen juist ten aanzien 
van de weergave van menschen wel het meest in bet oog. Daax- 
tegenover staat, dat enkele fresco’s ware meesterwerken zijn, 
volmaakt van teekening en properties met een bewonderenswaar- 
dig gevoel voor compositie, kleuren en zien van perspectief ^). 

Deze teekeningen zijn afkomstig van menseben, die leefden in 
de omgeving der afgebeelde dieren en die bun dagelijkscb ieven 
vastlegden in deze afbeeldingen. Deze primitieve artisten kenden 
bet schrift nog niet, althans opsebriften ontbreken erbij. Sommige 
dezer teekeningen zijn sterk bumoristiscb ; zij zouden modemen 
caricatuurteekenaars eer aandoen^). Bij een vergelijking van deze 
Afrikaansebe rotsteekenkunst met die van Zuidwest-Europa vallen 
de groote verscbillen op; al is het merkwaardig, dat de beide in. 
Spanje duidelijk te herkennen kunststijlen ook in Noord-Afrika terug 
te vinden zijn, dit behoeft nog niet te beteekenen, dat het eene 
gebied onder invloed van het andere gestaan heeft ; beide kunst- 
gebieden behoeven in het geheel niet met elkaar in betrekking 
gestaan te hebben; beide groepen kunnen oorspronkelijk naast 
elkaar ontstaan en tot ontwikkeling gekomen zijn. 

De Noord-Afrikaansche rotsteekeningen moeten voor een groot 
deel dateeren uit een tijd, toen de Sahara nog vruchtbaar en be- 
woonbaar was, uit een tijd van veel regenval, een voebtig klimaat 
en een groot eren zoetwaterrijkdom dan in den tegenwoordigen 
tijd het geval is, toen de Sahara bedekt was met grasrijke vlakten 
en dichte wouden en bevolkt met een subtropisebe en tropische 
fauna van een uitgesproken Afrikaansch karakter. Gedurende de 
diluviale ijstijden moet het Atlasgebergte met gletscbers bedekt 
zijn geweest ; dit veroorzaakte langdurige regenperioden en het 
optreden van rivieren en meren over het geheele gebied van de 
Sahara, dat thans woestijn is, Dit wordt bewezen door de ontdek- 
king van rotsteekeningen op plaatsen, die nu bijna ontoegankelijk 
zijn en liggen in bet hart van de woestijn, waar thans geen plant- 
aardig of dierlijk Ieven meer mogelijk is. Het dierenparadijs, waarin 
de rotsteekeningen ons verplaatsen, met zijn kudden olifanten, 
runderen enz., is in het huidige uitgedroogde gebied ondenkbaar 

De Chasseloup Laubat, Art rupestre, pi. XVIII ; Illustrated London News, 
14 Jan. 1939. 
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en veronderstelt uitgestrekte, vpeelderige, rijkbevloeide land- 
schappen in een periode van mild, vochtig klimaat, welke het 
kenmerk zijn van den diluvialen tijd. Ook vondsten van vuur- 
steenen werktuigen aan den rand van thans geheel uitgedroogde 
rivierbeddingen toonen aan, dat de praehistorische mensch, van 
wien de rotsteekeningen afkomstig zijn, hier leefde en dat Noord- 
Afrika zich in dien tijd in andere en voor bewoning veel gunstiger 
levensvoorwaarden verheugde dan thans, nu een groot deel dier 
gebieden ten prooi is gevallen aan volledige uitdroging i). 

Immers, de groote woestijn is het resultant van een langzame, 
progressieve uitdroging, welke nog in den tegenwoordigen tijd 
voortgaat. Het is wel niet mogelijk om het tijdstip vast te stellen, 
waarop deze uitdroging zoover voortgeschreden was, dat bepaalde 
gebieden onbewoonbaar werden voor menschen en dieren, waar- 
van wij thans nog in de rotsteekeningen de welsprekende getuigen 
en de levendige afbeeldingen terugvinden. Deze tijd moet wel heel 
ver achter ons liggen. Er is geen enkel bewijs, dat in historischen 
tijd de klimaatsverhoudingen in Egypte of Tripolis gewijzigd 
zijn. De goede conditie der tempels in het Nijldal en in de oasen 
toont aan, dat daar reeds in de verre oudheid een regenloos klimaat 
heerschte. De klassieke schrijvers vermelden reeds woestijntoe- 
standen gelijk aan die van onzen tijd ®). Wel is het zeker, dat er 
in de klassieke tijden meer bronnen en oasen in de woestijn waren 
dan thans, dat er 3000 jaar geleden een drukker verkeer door de 
Libysche woestijn mogelijk was dan dat in de Middeleeuwen en 
later het geval was, en dat blijkens de Oud-Egyptische monumenten 
de Libyers talrijke nederzettingen hadden in de woestijn en groote 
kudden vee bezaten, wat water en gras veronderstelt, doch dit 
kan zijn oorzaak daarin vinden, dat de Libyers voorheen betere 
puttenbouwers en -gravers waren dan de latere enhuidigeArabieren ; 
zij bewoonden vele oasen, die nu door het zand overdekt of verlaten 
zijn. Dit is in zekeren zin ook een gevolg van uitdroging, maar dan 
ten gevolge van menschelijke en niet van natuurlijke oorzaken. 

Het vraagstuk der dateering van de verschillende rotstee- 
keningen is nog niet geheel opgelost. In het algemeen treden 
rotsteekeningen eerst in den laat-palaeolithischen tijd op, vele 
behooren echter tot den neolithischen of nog lateren tijd, maar 

Ebert, Reallexicon der Vorgeschicbte, Bd. IX, biz. 110 — 121. 
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voor zulke afgelegen streken hebben de termen palaeolithisch en 
neolithisch weinig wezenlijke beteekenis. De neolithische tijd heeft 
in vele deelen van Afrika tot ver in den historischen tijd voort- 
geduurd. Daarbij moet men niet vergeten, dat ook tbans nog overal 
in Afrika rotsteekeningen worden vervaardigd, die alleen wat 
onderwerpen, niet wat techniek betreft, van de oude teekeningen 
verschillen. Dit maakt, dat zij slechts vaag gedateerd kurmen 
worden. Toch bestaan er wel enkele aanwijzingen, aan de hand 
waarvan men deze kunstuitingen naar tijdsorde in verschillende 
groepen kan verdeelen. De voorstellingen van de praehistorische 
groep, gekenmerkt door haar naturalisme, zijn meest diep gegra- 
veerd en sterk gepatineerd. Hiertoe behooren de afbeeldingen van 
groote dieren en van jagers op giraffen en stmisen, die nit den 
palaeolithischen tijd kunnen zijn ; enkele daarvan vertoonen den- 
zelfden stijl als die der Bosch jesmannen in Zuid-Afrika, waarvan 
de noordelijkste gevonden worden bij het Tanganjika-meer. De 
voorstellingen van kudden vee met herders dateeren uit den neoli- 
thischen tijd ; dat de praehistorische mensch aan veefokkerij deed 
is voor het palaeolithicum nog niet bewezen. In elk geval is een 
groot deel dezer teekeningen zeker zeer oud. Toch is het gevaar, 
waaraan vele archaeologen bij elke nieuwe ontdekking niet ont- 
komen, groot, dat men de rotsteekeningen steeds vroeger gaat 
dateeren. Een jongere groep vormen de Libysch-Berbersche teeke- 
ningen uit den tijd voorafgaande aan de Romeinsche periode tot 
in de Middeleeuwen. In Algiers stamt de meerderheid der rots- 
teekeningen uit dezen tijd ; een aanzienlijk deel moet echter aan 
nog vroegere tijden toegeschreven worden. Voorstellingen van 
kameelen evenwel duiden op een lateren tijd en zijn slechts zooo 
a 1500 jaar oud i). De jongste groep bestaat uit afbeeldingen en 
opschriften sinds den Arabischen tijd (8ste eeuw) en van den 
modemen tijd. Behalve paarden, runderen, geiten, honden, 
kameelen en miters komen daaronder ook symbolen voor zooals 
kraisen, spiralen en kringen, en zelfs een paar maal menschen 
met geweren, die dus uit den jongsten, historischen tijd moeten 
dateeren -). 

De menschen, die deze rotsteekeningen vervaardigden, moeten 
als jagers en veefokkers in de thans geheel vereenzaamde woestijn- 
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dalen geleefd hebben ; hun jacht- en huisdieren moeten overvloedig 
voedsel voor levensonderhoud gevonden hebben ; zelfs de krokodil 
heeft zich in Fezzan nog kunnen ophouden. Vele eeuwen scheiden 
ons van die periode, waarin de Sahara vochtig genoeg was om 
door een rijke vegetatie menschen en dieren te laten leven. Daar 
het onbekend is, wanneer deze levensvoorwaarden in de Sahara 
hebben opgehouden te bestaan, zijn deze teekeningen wel een 
bewijs voor den ouderdom der menschelijke beschaving in deze 
streken. 

De ontdekking van deze rotsteekeningen is van groote betee- 
kenis voor onze kennis van de Oud-Egyptische beschaving. Egypte 
heeft altijd tot Afrika behoord en juist de praehistorische bescha- 
vingen van het Nijldal vertoonen veel samenhang met die der 
westelijk en zuidelijk van Eg5ipte gelegen gebieden. De betrek- 
kingen tusschen de rotsteekeningen der Sahara en de oudste Egyp- 
tische knnstproducten zijn menigvuldig ; zelfs de analyse der ge- 
bruikte verfmaterialen bewijst dit ^). Wie de Egyptische prae- 
historie bestudeert, moet zich ook met deze rotsteekeningen bezig 
houden. Vooral A. H. Winckler en A. Scharff hebben dit in hun 
publicaties aangetoond ®). 

Voorstellingen van planten in de Sahara herinneren aan die op 
vroeg-d3mastische vazen ; die van schepen met kajuiten, roeiers, 
standaarden en hooge stevens zijn dezelfde als die op roodfigurige 
vazen der Egyptische praehistorie, op het messenheft van Djebel- 
el-Arak en op den grafwand van Hieraconpolis ; de voorstelling 
van een geharpoeneerd nijlpaard stemt zoo opvallend overeen met 
een witfigurige vazenbeschildering der eerste Negada-beschaving, 
dat aan een samenhang geen twijfel mogelijk is *). De afbeeldingen 
van mannen gewapend met pijl en boog en vergezeld van jacht- 
honden met omhoog geheven staarten zijn vaak van een zuiver 
Egyptischen, vroeg-dynastischen stijl en gelijken op die van de 
vroeghistorische Egyptische messenheften van ivoor en van de 


*) Antiquity, Vol. X, biz. lyy—iyS. 

®) H. A. Winckler, Volker und Volkerbewegungen im vorgeschichtlichen Ober- 
agypten im Lichte neuer Felsbilderfunde, Stuttgart 1937 ; A. Scharfi, Die fruben 
Felsbilderfunde in den agyptischen Wiisten und ihre Verhaltnisse zu den vor- 
geschichtlicheE Kulturen des Niltals (Paideuma, Bd. II afl. 4/5. Sept. 1942, biz. 
162 — 177). 

Antiquity, Vol. I, biz. 354. 

*) Winckler, Volker und Vblkerbewegungen, biz. 7 — 8 ; Scbarff, Die frilhen 
Felsbilderfunde, biz. 164, 169 ; Scharfi, Or. Lit. 2eit. 1939, biz. 15. 
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paletten van leisteen o.a. van het leeuwenjaclitpalet ^). Deze jacht- 
honden vindt men ook nog bij de Libyers der dynastische tijden 
(o.a. op de stMe van Antef II, een Egyptischen Nimrod, met de 
namen van vijf van zijn honden, van welke twee zuiver Libysch 
zijn : Bakaroe en Takaroe) en op de reliefs der rotsgraven van 
Assoean “). Eveneens vindt men in Eg3^te terug de voorstellingen 
van menschen met wigvormig bovenlichaam en met veeren in 
de haren ®). Deze dubbele veeren hoofdtboi herinnert aan de stniis- 
veeren, gedragen door Libysche boofden op de Eg3^ptische reliefs "). 
Ook de voorstellingen van gazellen, runderen en kleinvee gelijken 
op die van het praehistorisch Egypte ®). Vooral de teekeningen 
van runderen met een zonneschijf tusschen de horens wijzen op 
verwantschap met Eg3^te, waar de godin Hathor een zonneschijf 
tusschen de horens draagt. Zij kunnen ook vergeleken worden met 
de Eg3^tische Apisbeelden ®). De bekende gehoomde ram van 
Aboe-Alem in het Atlasgebergte met een zonneschijf op den kop 
vertoont duidelijk Egyptisch-dynastischen invloed en herinnert 
aan den heiligen ram van den Egyptischen god Amon ’). Sommige 
onderzoekers vermoeden, dat deze Sahara-voorstellingen uit 
Eg3T>te geimporteerd zijn en dan gedateerd moeten worden 1500 k 
1000 v66r Chr., anderen daarentegen meenen, dat deze ramcultus 
in de Sahara oorspronkelijk is en van hier uit naar Noord-Oost- 
Afrika gekomen is. 

Voorstellingen van menschen met dierenkoppen herinneren ons 
eveneens aan Egypte, waar deze zoo karakteristiek zijn en reeds 
in den vroegsten tijd voorkomen. Voor de Eg37ptologen zijn zij wel 
zeer interessant ; wij vinden in de Sahara, speciaal in Fezzan, tee- 
keningen van menschen met een jakhalskop, een runderkop, een 
onbekenden dierenkop, door sommigen voor dien van een nijlpaard 
gehouden, een ezelskop en wellicht een katten- of hazenkop ®). 

Scharff, Die fruhen Felsbiiderfiinde, biz. 164 — 165 ; Antiquity, VoL I, biz. 354, 
VoL II, biz. 288, Vol. X, biz. 177. 

Antiquity, Vol. II biz. 278 ; L. de Morgan, Catalogue des monuments et 
inscriptions de T^gypte antique, deel I, Vienne 1894, biz. 187, 188. 

») Scharff, Or. Lit, Zeit. 1939, biz. 16. 

Scharff, Die frtiben Felsbilderf unde, biz. 167 ; Antiquity Vol. II, biz. 269, 277. 

Antiquity, Vol. I, biz. 354. 

Scharff, Die fruhen Felsbilderf unde, biz. 170 — 172 ; Frobenius, Ekade Ektab, 
biz. 38 — ^39 ; Winckier, Volker und Volkerbewegung, biz. 46 — 47; ScharJff, Orient. 
Lit. Zeit. 1939, biz. 16. De Chasseloup Laubat, Art rupestre, pi. XIX. 

’) Ebert, Reallexicon der Vorgescbicbte, Bd. IX, pi. 171, 172 ; Frobenius-Ober* 
maier, Hadschra Maktuba, pi. 37, 38, 94, 133, 134. 

®) Frobenius, Ekade Ektab, pi. 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59. 



In het Hoggar-gebergte koiat nog een man met een vogelkop 
voor ^). Wie deze dierkoppige gestalten voor het eerst ziet, meent 
terstond Anoebis, Taoeris, Setb en Horns voor zich te zien. Of 
echter de gestalten met den onbekenden dierenkop Taoeris voor- 
stellen, zooals Frobenius meent, is nog de vraag, aangezien van 
een nijlpaardenkop in deze rotsteekening niets te vinden is. Merk- 
waardig is wel, dat in de voorstelling van een ezelskop duidelijk 
bedoeld is een opgezet ezelsmasker weer te geven, zooals wij dit 
ook in Egypte kennen in het jakhalsmasker der Anoebispriesters ^). 
Voor de dateering dezer voorstellingen is het van belang, dat de 
Eg57ptische goden met dierenkoppen, zooals Anoebis en Seth, tot 
een zeer oude, zeker tot in den praehistorischen tijd teruggaande 
periode behooren, in tegenstelling met de jongere, zuiver menschelijk 
voorgestelde goden, zooals Osiris. Zij komen reeds op de leipaletten 
van het Boven-Nijigebied nit den vroegsten praehistorischen tijd 
voor. Voor geen land ter wereld zijn voorstellingen van dierkop- 
pige menschen zoo karakteristiek als voor het oude Egypte, dat 
zich zijn meeste goden op deze wijze gedacht en afgebeeld heeft. 
De ontdekking van zoovele gestalten van dit soort op de rotstee- 
keningen in de Sahara is meet dan een toeval. Hier is een voorstel- 
lingswereld ontdekt, die geheel overeenkomt met de ons reeds lang 
bekende Eg57ptische voorstellingswereld. 

Enkele humoristische teekeningen doen denken aan de in Egypte 
zoo gehefde voorstellingen van dierenfabels®). Men meent ook 
voorstellingen van den Egyptischen god Bes met den dierenstaart 
in de Sahara terug te kunnen vinden ; echter moet men daarbij 
bedenken, dat Bes op de Egyptische voorhistorische monumenten 
niet voorkomt, hij wordt eerst in het Middenrijk afgebeeld en korat 
pas veelvuldig voor in het Nieuwe Rijk. Het is dus onbekend of 
hij terug gaat tot de praehistorische gedachtenwereld. 

Bijzonder interessant zijn voor de Egyptologen de fresco’s, 
welke zich te Mertoutek in het Hoggargebergte bevinden. Het 
eerste heeft in veel bijzonderheden (houding en groepeering der 
menschen) een werkelijk treffende overeenkomst met de wand- 
schilderingen van Hieraconpolis. Dit laatste beroemde fresco is 

'■) De Chasseloup Laubat, Art rupestre, pi. XXVII. 

*) G. Roeder, Die Deakmaler des Pelizaeusmuseums zu Hildesbeim, Berlin 1921, 
blz, 128, afb. 149. 

*) Frobenius, Ekade Ektab, blz. 6i, pi. 54. 

*) Frobenius, Ekade Ektab, blz. 54-— 55, afb. 95— 108 
De Chasseloup Laubat, Art rupestre, pi. XV. 
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in 1898 ontdekt door Quibell en dateert nit het praehistorische 
Egypte i). De gelijkenis der beide fresco’s is te groot, dan dat zij 
niet verwant zouden zijn. In het algemeen is er reeds een bepaalde 
verwantschap aan te wijzen tusschen de teekeningen van Mertoutek 
en die van het praehistorische Egypte, maar bij deze fresco’s is 
een onderlinge vergelijking niet absurd ; er is een overeenkomst 
van algemeene orde : dezelfde afmetingen van het geheel en van de 
onderdeelen, dezelfde dispositie, dezelfde gebruikte kleuren en 
dan het meest frappante : bepaalde overeenkomsten in stijl en 
in beteekenis der voorgestelde objecten. Wei zijn er in Mertoutek 
geen schepen (er was geen Nijl !), maar de boogschutters ontbreken 
niet, evenmin de honden. De kleuren wijzen uit, dat enkele figuren 
in Mertoutek (b.v. de kameelen, die blauw gekleurd zijn) later 
zijn bijgeteekend ^). 

Andere fresco’s van Mertoutek vertoonen runder-hoedsters, 
boogschutters en danseressen, die dezelfde hoofdmisvorming heb- 
ben, welke ons bij de Amarna-prinsessen zoo vertrouwd is ®). Deze 
misvorming, bestaande uit kunstmatig verlengde schedels, is 
een treffende analogic met die van het oude Egypte. Het is waar- 
schijnlijk een Afrikaansch gebruik, door Amenhotep IV in Egypte 
in de mode gebracht. In elk geval toonen deze fresco’s, dat deze 
gewoonte 00k buiten Egypte in zwang was. Zoo is er een merk- 
waardige overeenstemming tusschen de kunst van Mertoutek en 
die van het oude Eg57pte. Deze is te groot dan dat er geen ver- 
wantschap zou zijn. De Egyptologen vertoonen de neiging aan 
deze fresco’s van Mertoutek, op grond van de Eg3rptische analogieen, 
dateeringen toe te schrijven van resp. 3000 en 1400 v66r Chr. Met 
deze dateeringen moet men echter zeer voorzichtig zijn. 

De gewoonte van het vervaardigen van rotsteekeningen treft 
men 00k in het Egypte van den historischen tijd aan. Wie kennis 
neemt van de teekeningen, die door de Egyptenaren in historischen 
tijd op de rotswanden langs het Nijldal zijn aangebracht, zal daarbij 
telkens getroffen worden door de groote overeenkomst in stijl en 
keuze der onderwerpen met de andere Noord-Afrikaansche teeke- 
ningen*). Zoo opent de ontdekking dezer rotsteekeningen nieuwe 

Quibell — Green, Hieraconpolis, deel II> London 1902, pi. LXXV — LXXVII. 

Verg. Illustrated London News van 14 Jan. 1939, biz, 6i- — 62 ; Animal art 
in Central Sahara, en: Saharan Influences on Early Egyptian Art? ; A. Scharff, 
Handbuch der Archaologie, I textband 1939, biz. 455. 

®) De Chasseloup Laubat, Art rupestre, pi. XIX, XXII — XXV. 

*) J. de Morgan, Catalogue des monuments et inscriptions de FilSgypte antique, 
deel I, Vienne, 1894 ; Rudolf Anthes, Die Felseninschriften von Hatnub, Leipzig 1928. 
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vergezichten op de Eg 5 ip>tische voorgescMedenis en is van groote 
beteekenis voor onze kennis der oudste Egyptische beschaving. 
Hierdoor is gebleken, dat de oudste beschavingen van het Nijldal 
samenhang vertoonen met de overige Afrikaansche gebieden ten 
Westen, Zuiden en Oosten van Eg37pte. Dit wijst ook wel in de 
richting van een gemeenschappelijkenoorsprongdezer beschavingen. 

Hier ligt een belangrijk terrein van onderzoek voor de archaeo- 
logen. Vele onschatbare teekeningen zijn voor altijd verloren ge- 
gaan, maar een nauwkeurig onderzoek kan nog tot de ontdekking 
van vele andere leiden. De Sahara en de Libysche woestijn hebben 
nog steeds haar onbezochte plaatsen, die geheimen verbergen. 
Eei'st wanneer deze doorzoeht zijn, kunnen er eindconclusies 
uitgesproken worden over de dateering dezer documenten, de 
identiteit van haar vervaardigers en de verwantschap van deze 
beschavingen met de Oud-Egyptische beschaving. 


SUMMARY 

The African Rock-paintings and Their Connection 
with Egyptian Art. 

The rock-paintings, which belong to the most important dis- 
coveries of modern times in North Africa, are of a nature that they 
can throw new light on the earliest history of these parts. Frobe- 
nius, one of the most proficient explorers in this field, collected 
much material during several expeditions and he made it available 
in several monumental editions. The rockpamtings must belong 
to a period when the Sahara was still fertile and inhabited. They 
were engraved on the cliff walls ; mostly only the outlines have been 
drawn, but in a few instances there are also found wall-paintings 
in different colours. They represent isolated big animals, which 
now have died out in those regions, such as elephants, giraffes, 
ostriches and aurochs, and also groups’ of animals (game or domestic 
animals and cattle) together with the accompanying human beings 
(hunters or herdsmen). Many of the pictures are highly impres- 
sive and will bear comparison with the best products of modern 
artists. 

The relations between these rock-paintings and the oldest Eg}^- 
tian art-products are manifold. The representations of plants 
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and animals and of ships and human beings are strongly reminis- 
cent of the Egyptian way of representation. We even find in the 
Sahara men with animal heads and with skull deformities, both so 
characteristic for Egyptian art. All this seems to point to a 
common origin of the civilization of Ancient Egypt and of the most 
ancient inhabitants of the Sahara. This is an important field of 
research, the more so as large parts of the North-African desert 
have not yet been explored sufficiently. 


HADDEN DE EGYPTENAREN VAN 
OUDE RIJK EEN „ZIEU'? 

DOOR L, J. CAZEMIER, Schiedam 

Deze vraag stelt Ranke in het ^Zeitschrift fiir agyptische Sprache 
nnd Altertumsknnde"', 75 (1939), p. 133. Hij poneert dat het bezit 
van een ba een voorrecht is; dat oorspronkelijk alleen de koning 
(als 00k de goden) ten deel viel. Eerst in de loop der tijden ward 
de ba, door het bekende proces der demokratisering, een bezit 
van alle Egyptenaren. Deze stelling acht ik juist. In mijn disser- 
tatie — Oud-Aegyptiese Voorstellingen Aangaande de Ziel, Wage- 
ningen 1930 ~ ben ik tot dezelfde konklusie gekomen. Ranke 
heeft echter een tijdbepaling aangegeven door te zeggen, dat de 
gewone Egyptenaar noch in het Onde Rijk noch in het Midden Rijk 
een ba heeft gehad. Hieronder wil ik in het kort mijn mening weer- 
geven. 

In de P37ramideteksten is slechts sprake van de ba van een god 
of van een koning. In ieder geval wordt er nimmer over de ba van 
de gewone man in Egypte gesproken. De koning onderscheidt zich 
van de andere mensen door biezondere praerogatieven, waartoe 
we onder meer de ba hebben te rekenen. Door het bezit van een 
ba is de koning verbonden met de eeuwige wereld der goden. In 
het oude Egypte wordt niet alleen de koning als god beschouwd, 
maar hij is een god. Hij bezit eeuwig leven. Hij sterft niet, wan- 
neer zijn leven op aarde eindigt. Reeds tijdens zijn leven op aarde 
bezit hij alles wat nodig is voor het eeuwige leven. Ook een ba. 
Daardoor bezit de koning een macht, iets machtigs om te doen al 
wat hij verlangt, ook wanneer hij de aarde verlaat. 

Dat machtige, waardoor de koning in staat is bij zijn sterven 
naar de goden te gaan, wordt voorgesteld als een vogel, dikwijls 
met mensenhoofd. Een zielevoorstelling dus, die vrij algemeen is. 

Daarnaast kennen de pyramideteksten de voorstelling, dat 
de gestorven koning, evenals de goden die naar de hemel willen 
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gaan, de hulp van een demonische veerman nodig heeft i), of zich 
op de vleugels van Thot plaatst, opdat deze hem zal brengen naar 
gene zijde=). Dit laatste gebeurt waarschijnlijk, wanneer de veer- 
man hem niet in zijn boot wil nemen. Om niet tot deze of andere 
noodmaatregelen te vervallen, is het het allereenvoudigste, dat de 
koning bij zijn sterven van niemand afhankelijk is en zelf beschikt 
over de middelen, die hem naar de hemel brengen. 

Hij gaat naar de hemel op zijn eigen vleugels, evenals de 
grote gans ®). 

Die kan vliegen, vliege. P. vliegt ver van u weg, mensen. 
Niet is hij meer op de aarde, maar in de hemel *). 

De biezondere positie van de koning wordt in de laatste tekst 
onderstreept. Nadrukkelijk wordt de koning onderscheiden van de 
mensen, die niet in de hemel behoren, die niet kunnen vliegen zoals 
hij, die niet de hemel kunnen bereiken op de wijze, waarop hem dit 
gelukt. Dit alles heeft hij te danken aan dat machtige, dat hij be- 
zit als god, aan de ba, die de koning qualitate qua behoort. Zo is 
de ba het praerogatief van de koningen. De ba als iets machtigs, 
maar ook de ba als zielevogel. 

Spiegelberg heeft het vermoeden uitgesproken, dat de valk de 
zielevogel van de koning is geweest ®). Enkel en alleen van de 
koning. Hij herinnert er aan, dat er op vele plaatsen in de pjnramide- 
teksten sprake is van het gaan van de koning naar de hemel als 
een valk. De zielevogel van de gewone Egyptenaar zou voorgesteld 
zijn als een soort ooievaar. Ook op deze wijze zou de biezondere 
plaats welke de koning innam door een uiterlijke onderscheiding 
gemarkeerd zijn. 

Boven hebben we echter gezegd, dat niet alleen de valk het 
voorrecht van de koning is geweest, maar de zielevogel, de gehele 
ba-voorstelling. Reeds jaren geleden heeft Steindorff er op ge- 
wezen, dat de ka oorspronkelijk een biezonder voorrecht van 
goden en koningen was®). Precies hetzelfde willen we ook van 
de ba zeggen. In latere tijd — en we denken weer aan het proces 
der demokratisering — is zowel de ka als de ba een onontbeerlijk 


Pyrt. 1091, e.a. ' 

2 ) Pyrt. 387 e.a. 

®) Pyrt. 1122. 

Pyrt. 890. 

W. Spiegelberg, Der Ursprung des aegyptischen Seelenvogels O.L.Z.29 (1926) 

p. 394 

Zeitschrift fiir aegyptische Sprache ubd Aitertumskunde 48 (1910) p. 159. 
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bezit van alle mensen geworden. Daardoor was het toch voor 
ieder mogelijk een leven in betere streken tegemoet te gaan. 

De voorstelling nu, dat alleen koningen een leven na de dood 
beschoren is, treffen we vaker aan^). De gewone Egypt enaar, die 
niet verder leeft, beeft in bet gebeel geen ba nodig. Het zou zelfs 
dwaasbeid zijn bij hem van een ba te spreken. Breasted^) wijst 
met nadrak op het feit, dat de ba juist bij bet sterven een belang- 
rijke rol vervult. In het ogenblik van sterven is het van bet grootste 
gewicht een ba te hebben, opdat men kan verder leven. Voor de 
Farao is dit een vanzelfsprekende zaak. Voor hem behoort sterven 
tot de onmogelijkbeden. 

Hij [Atmn] maakt, dat de dubbele deuren des hemels voor 
hem geopend zijn .... opdat hiJ niet op de aarde sterft te 
midden van de mensen 

In pynamidetekst 799c lezen we : 

De goden nemen u ten hemel in uw ba (m b3-k, misschien in 
uw kwaliteit van ba) en gij zijt ba onder hen. 

In geen geval is de ba een gedeelte van de mens. Ba is de gehele 
mens. 

Wij vertalen : gij zijt ba. Men kan 00k zeggen : gij wordt ba. 
Breasted citeert, wanneer hij het heeft over ba worden, pyrt 
1943 b : 

dat gij een ba moogt worden onder de goden, gij die leeft in 
uw kwaliteit van ba. 

Noodzakelijk is deze vertaling niet. Ik zou liever vertalen : dat 
gij een ba moogt zijn. De gestorven koning behoeft niet ba te 
worden. Wanneer hij komt te sterven, neemt hij q.q. zijn plants 
onder de goden in. In dezelfde spreuk wordt 00k gezegd : 

gij vliegt naar de hemel, gij leeft met hen (de goden), gij laat 
uw vleugels groeien *). 

Juist omdat de koning ba is kan hij vliegen, heeft hij vleugels, 
behoort hij tot de goden. 

Nu worden er in de pjramideteksten 00k andere ceremonien 
genoemd, waardoor de koning in de godenkring kan worden opge- 
nomen. B.v. pyrt. 578 : 

Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte. Tilbingen 1925*, 
1^ p. 142 b.v. 

J . H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt. 
London 1912, p. 56. 

8) pyit. 604. 

*) Pyrt. 1948, 
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Uw zoon (Horus) heeft hem (Seth) geslagen. Hij heeft zijn 
oog aan hem ontrukt en het u gegeven, waardoor gij ba zijt 
(wordt) en 6h m, de eerste der 3 hw. 

Uit deze tekst is af te lezen, dat de goddelijkheid van de koning 
deze niet in staat stelt een plaats onder de goden in te nemen. 

Zijn positie is m.a.w. niet voldoende om in de hemel toegelaten 
te worden. Dit is echter een zuiver Osiriaanse tekst. 

Osiris is de typische mens. De mens die van zichzelf geen eemvig 
leven heeft. Op zijn dood wordt dan 00k alle nadruk gelegd. In 
de dood heeft hij zelfs bescherming van de nog levenden nodig tegen 
zijn vijanden. Uit eigen kracht kan hij geen god worden. Allerlei 
ceremonien hebben ten doel, dat de gestorven Osiris weer tot 
nieuw leven komt. De ganse dodenkultus dient daartoe. Zo groot 
is zijn invioed geweest, dat Osiris, zonder dat de koning zijn Helio- 
politaanse voorrechten prijsgaf, 00k aan de Farao als voorbeeld 
gesteld werd. Dezelfde riten, die aan Osiris eeuwig leven verschaf- 
ten, werden 00k gebezigd voor de Farao. Vandaar dat men, naar 
mijn mening, alleen in Osiriaanse tekst en ten aanzien van de 
koning event, vertalen kan ; ba worden. 

Er is een tijd geweest, dat de groten van het hof, de vorsten der 
gouwen, die eens in de nabijheid van de Farao hadden geleefd, 
zich 00k in de dood wilden scharen om hun vorst. Naarmate de 
vorsten der gouwen zelfstandiger werden — ongeveer in het mid- 
den der 5de dynastie — voelden ze minder behoefte om zich in de 
nabijheid van het graf van de koning te laten begraven. Het was 
voor deze vorsten geenszins een ideaal meer om in de dood bij 
hun vroegere heerser te zijn. Naarmate de gouw vorsten groter 
macht verwierven, de koning in macht naderbij kwamen, werd 
er minder gelet op het principiele onderscheid tussen de koning 
en zijn rijksgroten. Steeds sterker wordt het streven bij deze vorsten 
— later is dit zelfde streven te zien bij de gewone Egyptenaar — 
om zich ook de voorrechten van de koning toe te eigenen. Niet zo- 
zeer zijn goddelijke afstamming of de zekerheid van het voortbe- 
staan na de dood op grond van de goddelijke afstamming, maar 
wel het uitzicht op een goddelijk leven, dat Osiris als „eerste der 
Westelijken” heeft bereikt. Zoals Osiris is gestorven, zo zal ook de 
mens sterven. Maar ook : zoals Osiris is opgestaan, zo zal ook de 
mens, wiens leven met het zijne is verbonden, opstaan. Hij zal tot 
een nieuw, goddelijk leven ontwaken. Hij bezit wel is waar dat 
leven niet op aarde, maar hij bereikt het na de dood. De gewone 
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mens, ook de gouwvorst, is niet een ba op de aarde. Hij kan een 
ba worden in bet Mernamaals. Daartoe moeten allerlei riten wor- 
den volbracht, allerlei spreuken gereciteerd. „Het zich veranderen 
in een ba”, bet opscbrift van boofdstuk 85 van bet Dodenboek, 
laat zien, dat de mens, die in een ba wenst veranderd te worden, 
geen ba is. 

Het proces der demokratisering gaat nog verder. Straks wil de 
gewone Egyptenaar ook in bet leven op aarde een ba bezitten, 
evenals de koning. In een spreuk van bet lot van de dode in bet 
biemamaals wordt gezegd : 

Dan zal bet gebeuren, dat gij voor de twede maal leeft, 
zodat uw ba niet van uw lichaam verwijderd wordt, uw ba 
goddelijk is met de 3hw ^). - 

Nog duidelijker is wat er op bet graf van Inni staat te lezen : 
Mijn ba wordt 3h gemaakt na mijn sterven, onder ben die 
grootse daden bebben venicbt 2). 

In deze teksten wordt geen rekening meer gebouden met bet 
onderscbeid tussen de koning en de gewone mens. Dit ondersebeid 
is ook niet meer te vinden in bet boek „Que mon nom fleurisse”, 
waarin van de gewone Egyptenaar wordt gezegd ; 

Uw ba vliegt naar de bemel met de baw der goden ®). 

leder beeft een ba, de gewone mens, de koning, de god. leder 
beeft de bescbikking over dat macbtige, waardoor eeuwig leven 
wordt verkregen. 

Overal dus een streven om aanspraak te maken op des konings 
voorrechten. Intussen bebben de priesters niet stil gezeten om tocb 
een onderscbeid tussen mensen en goden vast te stellen, daarbij 
de koning rekenend aan de kant der goden. In deze ricbting zullen 
we wel de verklaring bebben te zoeken van het feit, dat en aan 
goden te aan koningen vele baw zijn toegeschreven. 

Bij baw kan men — evenals bij ba in de singularis — denken 
aan een ongedifferentieerde zielemacht, lets machtigs waarvan 
men meer of minder kan bezitten, iets machtigs waardoor men 
een bepaalde kracht kan ontwikkelen. Daamaast kunnen we 
wijzen op teksten, waarin baw aUeen door de pluralis kan vertaald 
worden. In latere teksten worden aan Re 14 kaw en 7 baw toe- 
geschreven. Bij de kaw is de uitwerking iets nauwkeuriger, daar 

Sethe, Urkunden. IV. 114. 

*) Sethe, Urkunden, IV. 66. 

J. Lieblein, Le Hvre 6gyptien Que mon nom fleurisse. Leipzig, 1893, p. II. 
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verschillende dezer kaw een naam dragen, bij de baw wordt enkel 
bun getal vastgesteld op 7. Welke de funktie van deze baw, hoe 
hnn onderimge verhouding geweest is, daarover is niets te zeggen. 
In de meeste gevallen wordt er geen bepaald getal genoemd. Toch 
zullen er minstens 3 geweest zijn, merkt Wiedemann op^). 

Wanneer van Osiris gezegd wordt: 

ik zie uw eigen gestalten, de vormen van uw baw 2) 
dan wil ik denken aan zielen met een zekere zelfstandigheid. Dit 
zou ik 00k willen doen ten aanzien van de uitspraak : 

o N, tot 11 is Horns gekomen, voorzien van zijn baw: 
Hapj, Dwa mwt. f, ImStj en Kbh snwf^). 

Misschien mogen we hieruit konkluderen, dat Homs eens over 
vier baw beschikte. 

Op grond van de teksten kunnen we zeggen, dat nagenoeg alleen 
aan de goden baw, ,, zielen’' met een zekere zelfstandigheid, zijn 
toegeschreven. Een enkele maal aan de koning. Kees wijst op de 
nitdrnkking ,,godlijk aan zielen" op de koningstafel van Sakkara^). 
Van de baw der gewone Egypt enaren is geen sprake, 00k niet 
wanneer men baw wil vertalen met macht, Mij is enkel bekend 
Lacan, No. 77'^). 

ik ben gekomen om mijn baw te voeren naar de hemel, mijn 
schrik is op de aarde, mijn verwondingskracht in de . . . 

Zo knnnen we nit de teksten niet lezen, dat het proces der demo- 
kratisering zo ver is doorgedrongen, dat de veelheid der baw, 
waardoor nog een onderscheid wordt aangegeven tussen de goden 
(en de koningen) en de gewone mensen, het normale bezit is gewor- 
den van iedere Egyptenaar. 

Nn spreekt Kees van een „zweifellos uralten Volksvorstellung 
vom bai, die soznsagen ofiizieil anerkannt ist" ^). Hij blijft in 
gebreke dit te bewijzen. Mijn bezwaren gaan niet tegen het „zwei- 
fellos uralt". Ik meen ook, dat er in de ba-voorstelling heel ond 
materiaal verwerkt is. Maar wel heb ik bezwaar tegen de uitdrak- 
king „VolksvorstelIung". De oude pyramideteksten — en dat 


A. Wiedemann, Der ,,lebende Leichnam” im Glauben der alten Aegypter. 
Eiberfeid 1917, S 10. 

Dodenboek 78®. 

®) Pyrt. 2101. 

*) H. Kees, Totenglauben und Jenseitsvorstellungen der alten Aegypter. Leipzig 
1926, p. 59 . 

®) P. Lacan, Textes religieux Egyptians. Premiere partie. Paris 1910, 

®) H. Kees, Totenglanben, p, 60. 
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zijn uiteindelijk de gewichtigste broiinen in deze materie — zijn 
nagenoeg geheel voor de koning geschreven, Ze hebben niet betrek- 
king op iedere Egypt enaar. We moeten dns hierin allermiiist 
volksvoorstellingen zoeken. Kees merkt echter op, dat, al zijn de 
pyramideteksten voor de koning bestemd/ ze dnidelijk „denStein' 
pel des v5lkischen Allgemeinguts'' dragen. Ook bier bewijst Mj 
niets. Merkt enkelop dat „sehr haufig bewusste Gegensatze einer 
hoherstrebenden priesterlichen Spekulation zu den einfacber ge- 
bliebenen Volksvorstellungen*' zijn vast te stellen^). 

Maar wat behoort tot de priesterlijke spekulaties, wat tot de 
volksvoorstellingen ? Het is onmogelijk een zuivere scheiding aan 
te brengen* Het is trouwens de vraag, of men dit enige dnizem 
den jaren geleden beeft kunnen doen. Wij kunnen alleen maar 
rekenen met feiten die vaststaan. In de eerste plants is bet proces 
der demokratisering niet te loochenen. De gewone Eg 5 rptenaar 
was nu eenmaal niet tevreden met de voorstellingen over bet 
leven na de dood, die als voor hem passend in zwang waren. Hij 
verlangt naar hetzelfde lot, dat de priestef voor de koning heeft 
bestemd. Hij geeft heel bewust de voorkeur aan de priester- 
voorstellingen. 

In de twede plants zijn de laatstgenoemde voorstellingen in de 
pyramideteksten beschreven. Zij geven niet de oudste volksvoor- 
stellingen weer, ofscboon deze invloed op de eerste kunnen uit- 
geoefend hebben. Kees wil daartoe b.v. de verbinding van de 
dode met het Westen rekenen ^), Ik meen ook, dat dit juist is. Ook 
in de pyramideteksten wordt over het Westen gesproken als het 
eigenlijke dodenland. Maar toch meer over het gaan van de koning 
naar de hemel. Hi] schrijdt door de deuren des hemels naar de 
Oosthemel, waar de goden leven. Alles moet de koning behulp- 
zaam zijn, opdat hij niet in de aarde zal komen, niet ten onder 
zal gaan. De koning is dus in het geheel niet gebonden aan de 
plaats, waar hij begraven is. De gewone Egyptenaar wel. Deze kan 
zich alleen maar omkeren van zijn ene zijde op de andere. 

Staat op, gij, die in uw graven woont. Maakt uw graflinnen 
los, werpt het zand van uw gelaat af . Richt u op van uw 
linkerzijde, steunt op uw rechterzijde, verheft uw aangazieht, 
opdat gij ziet hetgeen ik voor u gedaan heb^). 

H, Kees, Ibidem, p. 26. 

2) H. Kees, Ibidem, p. 26 

3 ) Pyrt. 1S78. 
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In deze tekst is wel de oude volksvoorstelling weei'gegeven, 
Bewegingsvrijheid bezit de dode, maar zeer beperkt, gebonden 
aan het graf. 

Een meet onbeperkte bewegingsvrijheid is enkel het voorrecht 
van de koning. Deze bewegingsvrijheid heeft hij te danken aan 
dat machtige, hetwelk aandnidt, dat „es ein ,Leben' gibt, welches 
mehr ist als blosse Lebendigkeit'' ^). Dit machtige, dit „Numinos- 
Wirknngsvolle'', deze ba stelt de koning in de gelegenheid de 
offers in ontvangst te nemen, de zon bij haar opkomen te aan- 
schonwen, enz. Het is dus niet een absolute vrijheid, welke de ba 
bezit, maar een vrijheid die veel verkieslijker is dan die waarover 
de gewone man beschikte. 

Wanneer in oude tijden de ba als vogel wordt voorgesteld, dan 
is de vogel , , die Form eines numinosen Erlebnisses'\ Waarom dit 
juist een vogel was en niet iets anders weten we niet, Begrijpelijke 
relaties zijn niet noodzakelijk. Het vermogen van de vogel om ver 
weg te vliegen geeft geen verklaring. De ba behoefde slechts de 
vrijheid om zieh in de onmiddellijke omgeving van het graf te 
bewegen. De gestalte kan geboren worden zonder dat het verstand 
werkzaam is. 

Later hebben de priesters een ander ideaal voor de koning vast- 
gesteld. Niet langer zal hij leven in de omgeving van zijn graf, 
maar boven, in de hemel. In de ba had men een buitengewoon 
geschikt middel om de koning naar de hemel te brengen. Men heeft 
de oude volksvoorstelling genomen. Nu kan inderdaad gewezen 
worden op het vermogen van een vogel om ver weg te vliegen. 
M.a.w. nu kan naar begrijpelijke relaties gezocht worden. 

„Eme zweifellos uralte Volksvorstellung/' Het zal wel waar zijn. 
Maar ze heeft door de priest ertheologie een andere inhoud ge- 
kregen. De priestertheologie heeft niet oude volksvoorstellingen 
officieel erkend, maar heeft daarvan een dankbaar gebruik ge- 
maakt. 


H. Schmalenbach bij G. van der Leeuw, Phaenomenologie der Religion. 
Tubingen 1933, p. 261. 
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SUMMARY 


Did the Egyptians of the Ancient Empire Possess a “Soul” ? 

The author agrees with Ranke’s opinion that only the king is 
in possession of a ba. This possession makes him a god and 
bestows on him eternal life. The ba is something powerful, but 
it is also conceived as a soul-brid ; the king does not need to become 
a ba, rather he himself is the ba. Osirian influences also bring about 
other conceptions with regard to the king, which are found in the 
P3nramid texts. The nobles and still later the common Egyptian 
people try to avail themselves of the privileges of the king. 
So the essential difference between the king and the common 
man ceases to exist. Nevertheless, in spite of this process of 
democratic equalization the priests show a tendency to keep up 
the difference. In this way the king is provided a.o. with 
several baw. It is impossible to make a clear distinction between 
the priestly speculations and the popular views, although the first 
prevail in the pyramid texts. And even where the popular views 
are taken over by the priests, they assume another meaning 
when applied to the king. In the theology of the priests there is 
always the intention of making a difference in principle between 
the king and the ordioary human being. 
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OVER HET KOPTISCHE WOORDENBOEK 
VAN VEYSSIERE LA CROZE 

DOOR J. JANSSEN. Leiden 

Mathurin La Croze, wiens familienaam eigenlijk Veyssi^re 
luidde, was in 1661 te Nantes geboren^). Na een romantiscb leven 
en vele omzwervingen werd deze oud-Benedictijn 2) van de Con- 
gregatie van S. Maums, wiens leven geheel en al opging in de 
studie, ..bibliothecaris des konings” te Berlijn (1697). Indien men 
hem liever geen ..polyhistor” wil noemen, is het moeilijk hem als 
geleerde te qualificeeren ; hij was immers niet alleen iemand, die 
spelenderwijze allerlei modeme talen leerde, maar 00k een uit- 
stekend classicus ; hij bestudeerde oude charters evenals de kerk- 
vaders en kerkelijke schrijvers, daamaast publiceerde hij 00k over 
kerkgeschiedenis, den Bijbel en de apocriefen ; zijn belangstelling 
voor de filosofie uitte zich o.a. in een uitgebreide briefwisseling 
met Leibnitz, terwijl daamaast die voor de theologie bleef be- 
staan. Bovendien was hij een orientalist in den raimsten zin des 
woords ®). Vooral schijnt hij smaak gehad te hebben in het maken 
van woordenboeken : niet minder dan vier heeft hij er samen- 
gesteld, een Armeensch, Koptisch, Slavisch en Syxisch. Na zijn 
dood (1739) kwamen zij met zijn manuscripten in bezit van 
Ch. Et. Jordan en toen deze in 1745 stierf, verkochten zijn broers 


Zijn leven werd beschreven door zijn leerling en landgenoot Ch. Et, Jordan 
(1700 — 1745) in Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de Mr. La Croze, avec des Remar- 
qnes de cet auteur sur divers sujets, Amsterdam, 1741, 2 d. in i voL Korte samen- 
vatting in Nouvelle biographie gdn^rale depuis les temps les plus recules jusqu ’4 
nos jours .... pubii^e par M.M. Firmin Didot Freres, sous la direction de M. le 
Dr Hoefer, 46, Paris, 1866, 72 — 73 ; voor zijn Koptisch werk zie men vooral !^t. 
Quatrem^re, Recherches critiques et historiques sur la langue et ia litterature de 
I'^lSgypte, Paris, 1808, 83 — 85, 94 — 99, 289. Zie voor Jordan, Aligemeine Deutsche 
Biographie, 14, Leipzig, 1881, 504 — ^506. 

2) 1682 — 1696; reeds in 1677 begon hij zijn noviciaat. Jordan (a.w. 83) zegt : 
,,Mr. La Croze a toujours conservd, pour FOrdre qu’il avoit quitte, beaucoup de 
consideration & d'estime.” 

®) Zie b.v. zijn verhandeling in Dissertatibnes ex occasione orationum domini- 
carum scriptae ad J, Chamberlaynium, Amsteiaedami, 1715, 125 — 142, 
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de handschriften van het Axmeensche en Koptische woordenboek 
aan de Leidsche universiteit ^). Aan dit laatste hechtte La Croze 
zelf de meeste waarde'^). Uit de colopbon blijkt, dat bet klaar is 
gekomen op 3 Maart 1721. Het omvat VIII + 686 beschreven 
bladzijden en het papierformaat is 20,7 cm (breedte) bij 26,5 cm 
(hoogte). 

De inleiding werd nog hetzelfde jaar afgedmkt in een brief 
van J. A. Noltenius aan Th. Hasaeus ®), tot de uitgave van het 
woordenboek zelf durfde men echter niet over te gaan, hoewel er 
toentertijd geen enkel alfabetisch Koptisch lexicon bestond. Gf- 
schoon het voorbeeldig verzorgde manuscript door de vele bewijs- 
plaatsen erg volumineus is, liet de zwager van P. E. Jablonski, 
Chr. Scholtz^), zijn leerling C. G. Woide®) de Curatoren der 
Leidsche universiteit verzoeken, het lexicon te mogen copieeren ®). 


M(^moire de M. Woide, sur le Dictionnaire Cophte qu*il va publier k Oxford 
& sur les S9avans qui ont etudi^ la Langue Cophte. Adressee k Messieurs les Auteurs 
du Journal des S^avans, in Le Journal des S9avans, Juillet 1774, Tome LXXIV 
(!l£dit. de Paris), Amsterdam, 316—346. Over La Croze’s woordenboek wordt biz. 
323 gesproken. Zie ook R. P. A. Dozy, Catalogus Codicum Orientalium bibliothecae 
Academiae Lugduno Batavae, Lugduni Batavorum, I, 1851, biz. 108 [niet geheel 
juist] ; het Koptische is genummerd Cod. 431 B = Hebr. etc. 120 Warneri ; gaarne 
dank ik op deze plaats Dr C. van Arendonk voor zijn groote welwillendheid en 
hulpvaardigheid bij het raadplegen van de hss van La Croze, Het Armeensche 
draagt het nummer 431 A en is beschreven a.w. biz. 106 — 107. Over dit laatste 
waren G. Cuper en A. Reland zeer enthousiast ; zie Lettres de critique, d’histoire, 
de litterature, etc. ecrites a divers savans de i’Europe par feu Monsieur Gisbert 
Cuper, Amsterdam, 1742, o.a. 123, 299. 

Jordan, Histoire enz., 172. 

®) In Bibliotheca Historico-Philologico-Theologica. Classis Quintae Fasciculus 
Quartus, Bremae, 1721, 745—751 ; de geheele afievering is opgedragen aan La 
Croze ,,Serenissimi Potentissimique Borussorum Regis a consiliis, a Bibliotheca, 
ab Antiquitatibus, viro JIOAYMAOM^TATJS}! xal JIOAYTAJQTTATjQT* 
(na biz. 562). 

1697 — 1777 ; zie Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic 32, Leipzig, 1891, 228 — ^229. 

5 ) 1725 — 1790 ; zie Dictionary of National Biography ed. by S. Lee, 62, London, 
1900, 289 — 290. 

*) In de Verzamelingh van de Minuten der bijlagen van de Resolutien van de 
HH^ Curn en Burgerm^i. beginnende den 8 Febr. 1746 (= Arcliief van Curatoren der 
Leidsche Universiteit ( — 1815), Inv. No. 48) staat op datum 8 November 1748 de 
brief van Woide ; naar Dr G. I. Lieftinck mij mededeelde, is de brief, behalve de 
onderteekening en wat erop volgt, kennelijk van een Nederlandsche kierkenliand ; 
,,gehoort hebbende het schriftelijk favorabel Advis van den Heer Bibiiothecaris 
Gronovius” werd dit verzoek welwiliend toegestaan ; zie Resolutien van Curatoren 
= Archief van Curatoren der Leidsche Universiteit { — 1815), Inv. No. 33, biz. 217 
en 218. De administrateur bij het College van Curatoren, de Heer A. van Hoog- 
straten, was zoo vriendelijk mij verlof te geven het archief te raadplegen. Woide 
schrijft in zijn Memoire (zie noot i), 323 : ,,C’est de cet original que j’ai pris en 
1750 une copie pour M. Schoit2 & pour moi,” VoIgens M. G. Schwartze, Koptische 
Grammatik, herausgegeben . . . . yon H. Steinthai, Berlijn, 1850, 20 zou zich een 
door La Croze zelf gemaakte copie van zijn manuscript in de Bibiiotheque Natio- 
naie te Parijs bevinden , ook hier gaat hij blijkbaar terug op Quatrem^re, Recher- 



Deze jonge Pool, die toentertijd te Leiden theologie studeerde 
en later verbonden werd aan de Nederlandsche kerk te Londen, 
heeft er zoowel voor zijn leermeester als voor ziclizelf een copie 
van gemaakt. Sclioltz heeft het toen verkort, echter met dien ver- 
stande, dat geen woorden werden weggelaten, maar slechts bewijs- 
plaatsen of verwijzingen ; b.v. bij XI geeft het handschrift 12 plaat- 
sen op, het gedrnkte woordenboek 2. Toch is het excerpeeren niet 
steeds consequent gebeurd, b,v. bij Xi<G3 is ,,Sic etiam Kircherus, 
pag. 462'' van het handschrift weggelaten, bij b.vl XXCDM is de 
verwijzing naar denzelfden schrijver wel opgenomen. Verwijzingen 
naar het Armeensch zijn weggelaten ; 00k is de vertaling soms 
lichtelijk gewijzigd ; b.v. X©NXl immiseriGors, handschrift Expers 
misericordiae. De voomaamste formeele verandering betreft de 
Sa^'iedische woorden; dit dialect was toen nog slechts kort en 
on volmaakt bekend en La Croze had de specifiek Sa^iedische 
woorden aan het einde van elke letter van het alfabet geplaatst; 
in het woordenboek zijn deze afzonderlijk opgenomen, met enkele 
emendaties van Woide, als „Sylloge quamndam vocum Dialect! 
Sahidicae sive Superioris iEgyptrV(blz. 183—199). Woide voor- 
zag het geheel van drie indices: een Griekschen en Latijnschen 
voor het Bohairisch en een gemengd Grieksch-Latijnschen voor 
het Saledisch. In 1775 verscheen het, bij de Clarendon Press te 
Oxford, in druk, want „Placuit Curatoribus Universitatis Oxo- 
niensis Spectatissimis primum, Celeberrimi La Crozii Lexicon 
iEgyptiaco-Latinum rarissimum elaboratissimumque, pretiosiim 
illud Bibliothecae Academicae Lugduno-Batavae dig- 

num ejus nomine, in lucem emittere” (Woordenboek VIII — IX). 
Dat veel is weggelaten, blijkt alleen reeds nit het aantal bladzijden 
van het boek, waarvan het paginaformaat ongeveer lietzelfde is 
als dat van het handschrift (21 cm breedte bij 27 cm hoogte) ; 

ches enz., 85 ; door mijn aanstaand vertrek naar Egypte is het mij niet mogeiijk, 
de jiiistheid hiervan te ondei'zoeken. Ook Schwartze biz. 23 is sprake van het Kop- 
tische woordenboek. D. Hackman of Hakman (ib 1707 — 1770 ; Nieuw Nederiandsch 
Biografisch Woordenboek, 6, Leiden, 1924, 662) heeft het blijkbaar eveneens 
gecopieerd ; wij iezen immers bij Chr. Muller, Satura observationum philologicarum 
maximam partem sacrarum, Lugduni Batavorum, 1752, 161 — 162 : ,,La Croze 
in iexico .iEgyptiaco MS. cujus mecum communicavit Vir in iite- 

ratura orientali admodum callens & amicus noster siiigularis Dithmarus Hakman, 
verbi divini apud Wassenarienses dispensator*'. Geen van beide personen wordt 
vermeld bij J. Nat, Be Studie van de Oostersche talen in Nederland in de i8e en 
de ige eeuw, Purmerend, 1929. Het gedrnkte lexicon is nog in het begin der igde 
eeuw afgeschreven door J. Kinker (1764— 1S45), zooals blijkt uit een hs van hem in 
mijn hezit. 



het eigenlijke lexicon omvat 199 bladzijden ; daarbij komen dan 
nog 66 bladzijden voor de indices en XII paginae voorwerk. 

La Croze geeft op biz. V— VII van zijn handschrift de bronnen 
op, die hij ervoor gebruikt heeft. Het zijn vooral bet Nieuwe 
Testament geweest en enkele litnrgische boeken, waarvan de litur- 
gie van Basilius en Gregorius door P. E. Jablonski voor hem te 
Leiden gecopieerd was. Van het Oude Testament stond hem vrij- 
wel alleen ter beschikking het psalter van Th. Petraeus 1), evenals, 
nit de nalatenschap van denzelfde, ..Lexicon vetus & nitidum 
Aegyptiaco-Arabicum vocum Novi Testamenti. quern codicem 
mihi magno usui fuisse agnosco”. Over dit laatste handschrift. 
dat zich in de Pruisische Staatsbibliotheek te Berlijn bevonden 
mdet hebben. ben ik niets te weten kunnen komen. 

Tot 1835. toen tegelijkertijd het Koptische Woordenboek van 
H. Tattam (Oxford) en Am. Peyron (Turijn) verschenen. is La 
Croze’s lexicon het eenige geweest op dit gebied. En ofschoon 
J. Fr. Champollion. de grootste Eoptisant van zijn tijd, reeds in 
1814 een eigen woordenboek der verschillende dialecten had samen- 
gesteld. heeft hij toch een dankbaar gebruik gemaakt van het 
werk van zijn grooten landsman La Croze 2). 

I December 1945. 


RfiSUMfi 

Les avatars du premier dictionnaire copte compose par La Croze 
dans le premier quart du XVIII® sidcle. Le manuscrit se trouve 
dans la bibliothdque de I’Universitd de Leiden. 


Zie voor hem A. Rahifs, Nissel und Petraeus, ibre athiopischeu Xextausgabeii 
und Typea, in Nachrichteu von der koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen, Philol.-hist. Klasse, 1917, Berlijn, 1918, 268 — ^348. Het psalter werd 
laatstelijk uitgegeven door O. H. E. Burmester en E. Devaud, Psalterii versio 
memphitica e recognitione Pauli de Lagarde. R^edition avec le texte copte en 
caracteres coptes, Leuven, 1925. 

2) H. Hartieben, Champollion, Sein Leben und seia Werk, I, Berlijn, 1906, 200. 
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NOTES ON LOCALISM IN AFRICAN LANGUAGES 

BY H. P. BLOK, Leiden 

A. GENERAL SECTION. 

§ 1. In the last number of Language which reached our country 
during the recent war Mr. L. Ecker published an interesting 
paper on Place Concept in Chinese in which he attempts to show 
that the idea of unspecified place is not a matter-of-fact concept, 
but an artificial abstraction unknown to many languages outside of 
modem Europe. Now, as in the course of an extensive research 
into this matter I have come to a quite different conclusion (which 
I hope to publish shortly) I may be permitted to submit here 
to the reader a prelimmary notice on this theme, confining 
myself for the nonce to the group of so-called African languages 
which yield some striking features of what I should like to call 
“Localism” as an outstanding principle in the life of languages 
in general. 

The fraitful and far-reaching idea of what C. Meinhof has 
termed the “notion or concept of place” (“Lokalvorstellung”) 
has been taken up again by his pupil W. Czermak of Vienna *) 
who enlarged on the original theory of Meinhof’s by putting it 
on the base of comparative linguistics. But as neither Meinhof 
nor Czermak went beyond the restricted area of the Hamitic 
languages the need is felt to test the range of their promising thesis 
as to its validity as a general linguistic principle. Indeed, it turns 
out that, far from being confined to the domain of modem European 


Language Vol. XVI No. i (1940), p. 17 seq. 

®) The term 'Xocalism*' is not used here in the sense of E. Sapir, Language 
(1921), p. 161. 

®) C. MelnhoL Lie Sprachen der Hamiten (1912), p, 20 et pass.; comp. 
O. Jespersen, Language (1923), p. 402. 

*) W. Czermak in Festschrift fiir C. Meinhof {1927), p. 204 seq. This author 
still confuses Localism in general with ‘Xokalvorsteiiung'' in particular. 
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languages (as Mr. Ecker would have it) Localism may be consi- 
dered to be a guiding exponent of linguistic thought as such ; 
traces of it can be found in nearly every language, sometimes as 
a stni active factor in living speech, more often however as a 
petrified relic from an earlier period. 

Generally speaking Localism may be defined as the particular 
tendency, during an earlier phase in the life of languages, to express 
in terms of place and space every relation which later on may 
develop into subtler distinctions as case, tense, moods, etc. Its 
psychological foundation lies in the tendency of the human mind 
during the earlier periods of its activity to subordinate, in relation 
to the thinking and speaking subject, the objectival world which 
surrounds it i). The terms in which this fundamental notion of 
subordination is couched in living speech all point to the same 
underlying principle, in the minds of the speaker and of his audience, 
of what German scholars might call the “Ortsgebundenheit” of 
the psychological subject. As will be seen from the instances given 
later on, these manifold relations which appear to exist between 
the subject and the objectival world surrounding it are primarily 
expressed by means of general and somewhat vague terms of 
locality which in the course of time are refined as to their sense and 
purport, and develop gradually into the clearly precisized catego- 
ries of systematic grammar. These local terms (“localistic 
exponent s”) which tend to interconnect the subject and the 
non-subject are primarily vague and entirely indeterminate ; they 
express nothing but the mere existence, in the mind of the speak- 
ing subject, of an unspecified locd relation of coexistence between 
himself and the-other-thing, the logical correlation between the two 
being suggested by the very function of local parataxis, but not 
actually expressed by means of words nor by any specific gram- 
matical forms or constructions. 

From the psychological point of view we might say that the local- 
istic structure of a phrase, by means of the mere local relation 
established by the exponents, is essentially a static or descriftive 
one, as opposed to the dynamic or functional construction of full- 
grown grammar. The fundamental difference between the two 
rests in the last resort on the distinction between the merely 

Called “Eigenfaeziehung” by the German psychologists, comp. M. Friede- 
mann, Ueber Wahnideen im Vdlkerleben (Grenzfragen des Nerven- nnd Seelen- 
lebens, VI/VH, ipot, p. 232 seq. > K. Bfihler Sprachtheorie, (1934), p. 140 seq. 
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descriptive relation in the localisUc structure and, on the other hand, 
the logical correlation worded in the grammatical construction. 
The expression by means of “signs” of logical functions does not 
enter into localism. 

Localistic juxtaposition, expressing nothing but the idea of 
coexistence by means of freely compounded radical elements only, 
in due course becomes a grammatical function i). The signal^) 
becomes a sigw and, from being a syntagmeme (or syntactical 
morpheme) the exponent develops into a real morpheme (or 
morphological morpheme) in the true sense of the word (comp, 
infra A § 6). 

§ 2. In Swahili for instance the general localistic exponent na 
is used as follows : “I have a knife” (litt. “I-along-with 

knife”) ; ninapenda “1 love” (litt. “I-along-with-loving”) ; nina- 
pigwa naye "I am beaten by him” (litt. “I-along-with-being-beaten 
along-with-him”). Word-expression is clearly limited to the mere 
statement of a vaguely local relation between the subject and 
the-other-things which interest him for the moment, conveying 
nothing to the mind of the audience but the mere fact of the co- 
existence, within a limited space, of the subject and the non-subject 
within the semantic compass of the phrase. The logical or func- 
tional correlation however which connects the two elements is 
not actually expressed in the wording, but is suggestively evoked 
by way of associative inference in the minds of the speaker and 
of his audience. The particle na is emphatically not yet a pre- 


Comp. M, Breal, Essai de Semantique (1904), p. 209. 

2 ) “SignaF' in the phonemical sense of the word, vid. K. Buhier l.c. p. 28 and 
N. van Wijk, Phonologie (1939) p. 15. The term '‘morpheme'' is commonly 
used to denote all formal means required for expressing any relation in living 
speech. Morphemes may be syntactical (indeclinable particles with only a 
syntactical function), or morphological (as e.g. the morphemes indicating flexion, 
conjugation and declension) ; vid, J. Vendryes, Le Laiigage (1921), p. 85 seq. 
For convenience' sake however we will call syntagmeme*' every morpheme 
of the former type, reserving the term morpheme in the more restricted sense for 
denoting those of the latter type. Localistic structure belongs to the group called 
“simple pure-relation languages" by E. Sapir, Language (1921), p. 145 seq. 

®) Still more specified in Gola.: we ya ka stta litt. “lie-within-going" ; anc. Egyp- 
tian on the contrary uses the quite indeterminate local exponent hr for this pur- 
pose ; comp, infi-a p. 80). The categorical differentiation of the nominal 5 : verbal 
construction, represented by the distinction made between the “pronouns" a and 
(y)u for the 3rd pers. sing,, appears to be still fortuitous and arbitrary, in statu 
nascendi as it were. Comp. C. Meinhof, Grundaiige einer vergl. Gramm, der 
Bantusprachen (1906), p. 95 seq, ; id,, Grundziige der Lautlehre der Bantuspra- 
chen (1910), p. 38. 
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position nor any other part of speech belonging to a specified 
grammatical category ; it is a localistic exponent in the true 
sense of the word, too vague still to be a real grammatical particle. 
The localistic exponent merely indicates a certain distance between 
the subject and the non-subject, a distance which can be far or 
near as the case may be ; it even can be the virtual zero-distance 
which represents the notion of identity in the nominal clause. 

It should be noticed however that this semantic vagueness 
which constitutes a typical feature of all localistic exponents is 
not the outcome of any secondary act of abstraction by which 
the human mind builds up its general notions by way of induction 
from diverse specific data. It is the primary generality of a 
notion not yet specified as to its actual and well-defined meaning. 
On this ground too we are justified in regarding linguistic Localism 
to be a diachronical phenomenon to be assigned to an early phase 
in the life and development of human speech in general. 

§ 3. The local relation as expressed by means of the localistic 
exponents can be divided into two different classes as belonging 
to either the pausal phase or the directional phased). 

As this terminology already implies the exponents belonging 
to the latter do not merely express the side-by-side relation of mere 
coexistence between the subject and the non-subject; they intro- 
duce a new factor viz. that of a direction away from or towards 
the speaker. Into this second group of localistic functions should 
be classed what C. Meinhof has called the 'Xokalvorstellung” in 
the Hamitic languages, based as it is on the difference in vowel- 
harmony at the end of the verbal roots. E.g. Haussa : kai “to 
bring away from“ > kdwo 'To bring to” ;T£/f “to go'" > tefo “to 
come”^). Although in these instances the localistic exponent has 
been incorporated to a certain extent into the verbal unit, the actual 
exponents of the directional phase are very numerous in other 
groups of languages. One and the same grammatical relation 
may be expressed by the pausal phase in one, by the directional 
one in another language, e.g. the degree of comparison in ancient 


"There are not parts of speech, but merely formatives in speech", C. M. Doke, 
Textbook of Zulu Grammar (1945}, § 54- 

Local direction appears to represent a later stage of development, comp. 
A. von Gabain, Altturkische Grammatik (1934), § 396. 

Infra B II §1, and comp, the use of 5^ > so in Somali. 
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Egyptian Iw.f wr r in.f “he is great towards his brother” (direc- 
tional) and in Swahili na/ye mkuu kuliko mwenzawe “he is great 
where-there-is his friend” (pausal). 

The notion of ‘time’-difference, as we know now^), has gradually 
developed out of the aspects in the verb, however vague the latter 
term may be. But also this aspective stage, though at the begin- 
ning of the grammatical (see iqfra § 6) phase in the life of living 
speech, has its diachronical predecessor. It is out of the expo- 
nents belonging to the directional phase that t e n s e 2 ) i.e. the 
notion of time as conveyed by a verbal morpheme, has often 
developed. Where this directional factor is lacking the localistic 
exponents, as used for the expression of temporal relations, 
must remain extremely vague ; the choice among the exponents 
available appears to be quite arbitrary, varying with each idiom. 

In the Bantugroup for instance the exponents li, na and ku 
are widespread ; their application however to the expression of 
what we call “tenses” is divergent in the extreme : 

na (pausal) : Herero ; Swahili of Zanzibar : present ; Luganda : 
near future ; T§ewa, Louyi, Kamba, Swahili of Mombasa : preterite. 

It is noteworthy that in Ifumu the interrogative pronoun '‘where is 
nani for the pausal znd kuni for the directional phase. This fact settles 
conclusively the functional identity of na with the exponents of the local 
noun-class. As opposed to li its deictic form -no denotes nearness. In 
Ibo the exponent na (not identical with na in Bantu, Ibo being a Sudanese 
idiom !) forms a verbal mood which denotes some kind of habitual or pro- 
gressive action ; it has also a prepositional function “in, at'^ In the lan- 
guage of the Fan (Gaboon in fact na > ne performs the triple function of 
1°. preposition “along with** ; 2'’. local adverb “here**, and 3®. auxiliary 
verb “to be**. The original localistic exponent has been differentiated 
into three distinct grammatical categories. In Sotho the part of na in 
Swahili has been taken over by le > li, belonging to the same group of 
“particles’*. 

U (pausal, Sotho 7^ ''along with''). Swahili: past; Luganda: 
far future ; Nyamwezi and Sotho : present ; Congo : indefinite 
present. 

ku (pausal denoting remote distance, and directional and used 


J. Vendryes, Le Langage (1921) p, 116 seq, ; O. Jespersen, Language {1923) 
p. 380; E. Sapir, Language (1921) p, 114 ; F. de Saussure — Ch. Bally, Grund- 
fragen der aligemeinen Sprachwissenschaft (1931) p. 139. There is a slight difference 
between the notion of aspect proper and the “Aktionsart”, vid. H. P. Blok, 
Bibliotheca Orientalis {1945) P* 30 - 

2 ) See O. E. Johnson, Tense Significance as the Time of the Action (Language 
Diss. XXI, 1936); J. van Ginniken, Oorzaken der Taalveranderingen (Med. Kon. 
Akad. Wet. A*dam LIX, A No. 2, 1945), p. 35. 

®) L. Martou, Lexique Fah-fran^ais p. 93. 
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for the infinitive). Swahili : negative preterite ; Congo : perfect I ; 
Nyamwezi : near future ; Zulu ; future ; Lenje : present. 

Instances of localistic constructions in verbal paradigms are 
numerous though not always easily recognisable as such. Among 
the clear cases we may quote e.g. ancient Egyptian 
''he is on-hearing'C(^z occasionally ^ "in'") to./ r "he is 
towards hearing'' ; Ewe : mele yiyim ''1 am within going" (pro- 
gressive) mele yiyigi "I am next-to going" (ingressive from 
ghe "place") 1), In all the cases mentioned the verbal construc- 
tions are in reality nominal clauses with the localistic exponent 
acting as a copula. The transition from the nominal to the verbal 
construction is evident in anc. Eg. where both expressions occur 
side by side. Nominal : iw the participial term sdm,f 

(lit. "heard of him") being a virtual adverbial clause acting as a 
predicate to the preceding impersonal statement to ("it is, there 
is"); 2°. Verbal: to./ ("he is he hears"). The latter appears 
to represent the later stage of development. Likewise the pri- 
mary nominal construction wn,t ir,k (litt. "there is the fact that 
you do", wnt alternating with the conjunction may be turned 
into a verbal one by "anticipating" the pronominal {wnt. k Ir.k 
"that you do") 2). 

These localistic exponents of the pausal phase represent nothing 
but a certain (or rather uncertain) local distance relating the sub- 
ject to its environments ; the choice amongst them for the expres- 
sion of our notion of time and tense appears to be quite fortuitous 
and arbitrary. This lack of direction in the pausal phase of loca- 
lism accounts for the phenomenon that in several African langua- 
ges the words meaning "to-morrow, yesterday", etc. are identical, 
the meaning in each case being decided by the ^Tense" of the verb 
in the context. 


Comp. D. Westermann, Grammatik der Ewe-Sprache (1907) § loi. 

A. Ennan, Ag3^tische Grammatik {1928) § 532d ; A. Gardiner, Egyptian 
Grammar (1927) § 461 seq. interprets the personal suffix in lw,f “anticipa- 
tory emphasis of the subject". I should prefer to regard the whole form as the 
otitcome of a deliberate attempt to verbify the nominal construction, comp. Biblio- 
theca Orientaiis (1945) p. 30. The greater part of Hamitic languages possess a 
timeless verbal system; M. Cohen (Be systtoe verbal stoitique et I’expression 
du temps, 1924) has claimed the same principle for the Semitic languages with 
reference to a “temps situe"; comp, also L. L^vy-Bruhl, Les mentalites primi- 
tives.,v(l922) p.":X26.''... ■ 
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I Dnala : kiele 
I Lenje : Wo 

Luba : makalila or maloba 
Loukuiido : lohi 
Mekyibo : dsd-hd 
Ewe : etso 

yesterday, to-morrow^) = / Ibo : eci 

Gbea : bine > Unde, comp. 
Sango : bili ' but 

kekeUke ''to-morrow'\ 
Meugbattu : oburu 

1 Ganda: 7*0 

' Tabwe : lukere 

S Lenje : isona 
Luba : maipi 
Ewe : nyitso 

the day after to-morrow = 1 Fan : odzdn 

r Ganda : olwebiri (lit. 2^^ day). 
\ Tabwe : bolya busiku. 

Compare also Luganda e^da 'long ago, later on"', and Karanga 
nakare ox nakare kose "from ever, for ever"' ^), and so on. 

The psychological function of "Eigenbeziehung"' which tends to 
subordinate, in relation to the thinking and speaking subject, 
the whole objectival world surrounding it, places the subject in 
oppositional correlation to the non-subject; this concept is pri- 
marily a negative one, the relation between the two terms being 
linguistically expressed by means of the localistic exponents of 
distance, receding along a gliding scale from the zero-point of 
nominal identity. In the same way the notion of time, still con- 
ceived in terms of distance only, distinguishes between "now"' 
(i.e, temporal identity) and "not-now"' without reckoning with 
the secondary factors of direction ("stilF' and ' ‘already'") ^). This 

Comp, D. Westermann, Die Sudansprachen (1911), p. 190, and Gothic gistra 
dagis = avQiov. In Bantu mbele means either "‘before'" or “behind" (H. H. John- 
ston, A Comparative Study etc. 1922, p. 486 note). 

In Fan however “yesterday" = dngurd (hguro “evening") and “to-morrow" 
= aki^fi (from kiry^ “morning"). 

®) = Shambala kalekaU (cf. Swahili kale — Luganda kade “old"). Jaunde mgngadi 
“perfectum remotius and futurum indefinitum" (H. Nekes, Lehrbuch der Jaunde- 
Sprache, 1911, p. 152) does not belong here, the intonation of the vowel in the 
second syllable being slightly different in the two cases [a and d). 

Comp. K. Roehi, Versuch einer systematischen Grammatik der Schambala 
Sprache {1911), § 119. 
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lack of direction in the pausal phase might also account for the 
double meaning of sentences like Luganda omugenyi avude awala 
('"the guest who came from afar'' or '‘the guest who went far away") 
according to the context. 

§ 4 . The degrees of distance as conveyed to the mind by the 
mediation of the exponents for expressing the notions of time and 
tense, are not clearly defined in themselves, but they vary along 
a gliding scale from far-away to zero ^). The latter which denotes 
the complete identity of the subject with the predicate, constitutes 
the scheme for all so-called nominal clauses. This is the reason 
why many of the original localistic exponents which have survived 
in the grammatical system present themselves in the guise of 
defective verbs “to-be" 2). The most irregular forms in a language 
are generally the most archaic ones 2). 

It is not always easy for us to decide whether a copulative particle 
in the context must be regarded as a true localistic exponent which 
is still felt as such, or is only a petrified survival from an older 
period now interpreted as a defective copulative verb^). There 
seems to be no consistency however in the custom which obtains 
in almost every grammar of Bantu linguistics viz, to class na 


Comp. Ch. Bally, Copule zero et faits connexes. Bull. Soc. Linguist. Paris 
1922 (XXIIP, No. 71), p. I seq, 

2) This does not mean, of course, that conversily all defective verbs '‘to-be” 
should have originated from localistic exponents 1 

O. Jespersen, Lc. p. 338 seq., 379 seq., 425 ; “Le verbe etre, loin d’etre la 
copule de toutes les propositions, est ie dernier venu des verbes, un verbe auto- 
nome vide de son propre sens. II a dtd crd^ pour assimiier la phrase nominale a 
la phrase verbale”. (H. Delacroix, Le langage et la pens6e, 1930, p. 225). 

*) F. W. Migeod (Languages of Western Africa, 1913. II p. 141) already 
drew attention to the fact that “there might be thought to be an obstacle to the 
use of “with” in any place where the verb “to be” might read better in English”, 
comp, also H. H. Johnston (A comparative Study of the Bantu and semi- 
Bantu Languages. 1922. II p. 523) : “In the Bantu there are two widespread roots 
for “to be” -ba and -It which may be in use in the same language. Ba appears to 
have referred originally rather to “being” in the sense of “existence”, while Ti 
usually indicated “position, presence” ; the distinction between the two roots 
being somewhat that of the difference between and esiar in Spanish and Portu- 
guese.” The definition as given by W. A. Crabtree : is always used in general 

statements, and It in particular ones” (Elements of Luganda Grammar, 1923, 
p. 83) hardly covers ail the known facts. M- Cohen (Lc., p.T 10) points out that 
“il y a lieu de ne pas exclure I’hypoth^se qu’une ancienne expression nominale de 
I’existence en hamito-s6mitique se soit rencontree avec une racine verbale de sens 
plein”. This is not going far enough ; the original exponent of the localistic phase 
has developed into a defective nominal verb as soon as it entered into the gram- 
matical system. Here it may have met with another full or paradigmatic verb 
of existence with which it may in some cases have coincided to a certain extent. 
This might explain the occurrence side by side of the “verbs” and -ba in Bantu. 
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and hu among the particles dr prepositions, whilst a and li on the 
other hand are listed as so-called defective verbs. This distinc- 
tion within a series of intrinsically cognate exponents may be 
true from the synchronical point of view, diachronically speaking 
it seems to be hardly justified. The fact that in most Indo-Euro- 
pean languages the copula as a rule might be regarded to be the 
residuum of a former verbal root may of course have influenced the 
Africanists in this matter. 

The localistic copula may be found over the whole wide area of 
African and semi-African languages^). In ancient Egyptian a 
nominal clause in which the predicate is a noun or a pronoun, 
may be converted into an adverbial-predicative clause by insert- 
ing the '^preposition’’ m (‘'in”, etc.) before the predicate. The 
latter construction is the usual one in the Hamitic and Sudanic 
languages, as e.g. Gola : hesa ya son "the house is old” {ya 
"here, with”). Widely spread is the exponent -d > -g in the 
Hamitic group ^) : -g (Berber "in”) or -d (Bilin, Saho, Siwi) both 
being used as copula in nominal clauses : Schilh drgdzdn d-asilhai 
or drgdzdn igd asilhai "this man is a Schilh” -). In Galla our 
copula may be rendered by using the typicsl localistic exponent 
4i : "ha un significato locativo generico senza distinzione di 
direzione” ^). It is doubtless the inherent deictic power of these 
exponents just mentioned which increases the possibility of their 
functioning as a copula in nominal clauses ; but it is their essen- 
tially localistic signification which is of primary importance for 
our purpose. 


Ch. Sacleux, Le verbe etre dans les langues bantones (Mem. Soc. Ling. 
Paris XV. 1908/09, p, 152 seq.). We must distinguish in Congo between the 
exponent na and the verb ina (a secondary derivate ?) which admits even a pas- 
sive voice \_-inwa "to be lived in, to be inhabited"] according to W. H. Bentley, 
Dictionary and Grammar of the Congo Language (1886), p. 690. 

2 ) Comp. W. Vycichl, Aegyptiaka. Wien. Zeitschr. f. Knnde d. Morgenl. XL 
{1933). P* 171 seq. 

®) H. Stumme, Handb. des Schilhischen von Tazerwalt (1899), §§ 96, 118 ; 
the author adds : "Dies d ist syntaktisch ein anderes als die Proposition, denn es 
modifiziert die im Status annexus verandernden Nomina nicht". The author is 
right from the synchronical point of view, but both copula and preposition derive 
from a common source viz. the localistic copula. Comp. E. Laoust, Course de 
berbere marocain, (1939), §§ 154, 155. 

*) M. M. Moreno, Grammatica della lingua Galla (1939) § 57 ; A. W. Hodson 
and C. H. Walker, Grammar of the Galla or Oromo Language (1922) § 28. In 
rather remote connection with these instances of localistic constructions we might 
note the use of the modal particles -wa and ~ba in Somali ; there exists a remarkable 
idiomatic parallelism between these particles and the affixes -wa > -gain Japanese 
(B. H. Chamberlain, Handbook of Colloquial Japanese, 1898, § 67). 
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It is the zero-distance which enables them to play the part of 
identif 3 dng copula in all nominal sentences. From the psycho- 
logical point of view it is perfectly in keeping with the egocentric 
state of mind which governs this phase of linguistic development, 
that identity in its most ideal form, i.e. the indication of the speak- 
ing subject by the subject himself, should be expressed on the 
same lines. If the hypothesis of “Eigenbeziehung” (vid. supra) 
obtains, the consciousness of identity is the primary precondition 
to every mental function. Psychologically speaking the notion 
of distance as such appears to be a negative one ; viz. the conscious- 
ness of non-identity, and the gliding scale of distantial degrees 
would not point centre-wards toward the zero-limit, but on the 
contrary away from the zero-point of identity in a centrifugal 
direction 1). For our purpose however this purely theoretical 
problem is only of academic interest. 

As we might expect, it is among the personal pronouns^) that 
we meet again with the localistic mode of thinking. The languages 
around Lake Tchad all form their pronouns by af&xing the expo- 
nent -ge (< gbd "place”) to the original pronominal units. It is 
in the first place the pronoun of the ist pers. sing, which appears 
to be the exponent nax’ i^ox'^v of localistic identification. Accord- 
ingly it is not to be wondered at that this pronoun should idio- 
matically be used as copula in nominal clauses, being essentially 
an exponent of zero-distance i.e. of psychological identity. In 
Bantu ni ("I”) and si (”I not”< *ha-ni) often represent the copula: 
in Swahili nilipenda ni is pronominal, in ndimi (< *nilimi "it is 
I”) ni is copulative *) ; Sotho uses Ae in both functions, etc. In 

On this grounds we have avoided the term object as much as possible, using 
non-subject instead. 

Comp. Nandi an{y)e with n{y) ‘*here’'. In Fula the possessive pronouns 
are formed with ma "‘place"'. See also Haussa ya tafi wurinna = Luganda yagenda 
gyendi “he comes to me", lit. “to my place". 

In Italian the localistic terms ci< *ecce-hic and vi< *ibi have superseded the 
toneless pronouns of the ist and 2nd pers. plur. ; as in egli ci (vi) dd “he gives 
us (you)". In Japanese the polite expression for “you" is anata > ^'ano[''Iiata, 
lit. “that side, beyond", sono ho (as used in the lawcourts) or temae, lit. “before 
the hand", equivalent to “I" in polite conversation, to “you" nowadays in an 
insulting sense (B. H. Chamberlain, l.c. § 67). See also C. C. Uhlenbeck, Ontwerp 
van’ eene vergeiijkende vormleer der Eskimotalen (Verb. Kon. Akad. Wet. A'dam 
VIII, No. 3, 1907), § 4S. 

H. Garbou, La Region du Tsad et du Ouadai (1912), II p. 218 seq. 

Vid. J. Torrend, Comparative Grammar of the South- African Bantu Langua- 
ges (1891), § 582 seq. It is possible that the original localistic power of ni still 
survives in the prefix (elsewhere unknown) wg used in Venda to form adverbs 
of locality ; cf. C. Meinhof, Zeitschr. D. Morgenl. Geseiisch. (1901), p. 651. 
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the Sudanese group we meet with the exponent me, originally loca- 
tive, in all functions mentioned (Dahomey, Ewe). In the Nilotic 
group we might mention the Lango language, where the inter- 
relation, e.g., between a-iok (''cattle-place'') and a-Uwa%yo ("I 
call") is evident. In the Caucasian languages the same phenome- 
non obtains : in Awaric u, concord of the first noun-class, is used 
as a general copula preceded by the class-concord required by the 
context^), and so forth. 

The functional uniformity which appears to exist between loca- 
lism, personal pronoun and copula derives from the deictic force 
of the basic notion of localism common to the three of them. 

§ 5* In the light of all that has been said we seem to be justified 
in rejecting the usual view which considers the particles in question 
to be a sort of petrified or stunted verb-roots^). Besides the 
formative particles derived from roots conveying a clearly-defined 
meaning and the verbal origin of which stands beyond any doubt ^) 
(e.g. Bantu ta<, taka, me< mala, a< va, ^^-movendi, etc.), we meet 
with a series of localistic exponents having a local meaning in a 
general way, extremely vague at first, but gradually developing a 
more subtle notional distinctness and precision which possess 
every potentiality of becoming a real grammatical category in our 
sense of the word. In the course of this process the inherent inde- 
finiteness of meaning, typical of the original exponents, loses more 
and more of its vagueness until they form a kind of sediment, a 
survival amidst their newly-found surroundings. In this later 
stage they appear in the guise of so-called "verbs to-be", betraying 
however in the very vagueness of their defective paradigms the 
source from which they sprang^). 

§ 6. There is a fundamental difference between what we have 
called Localism, and Localisation in general. Localism is a func- 
tional notion, the psychological precondition as it were to the actual 
fact of Localisation. Localism bears the same relation to actual 


A. Dirr, Einfuhrung in die Kankasischen Sprachen (1928), pp. 162, 347. 

2 ) E.g. ‘'Die Worter sind dadurch dasz sie ihren selbstandigen Charakter auf- 
gegeben haben und nur durch Vergleichung nock als Verba erkennbar sind, zu 
Formelementen geworden Oder sind anf dem Wege dazu'’, D. Westermann, Voiker- 
kunde von Afrika (1940), p. 413 ; comp. A. Werner, Introductory Sketch of the 
Bantu Languages {1919), p. 186 seq. 

®) As it is for instance the case with several among the North-American idioms, 
F. Boas, Handbook of American Indian Languages (1911), p. 759. 

q See above p. 82 note 2 ! 



Localisation as the general localistic exponents of distance to the 
specific demonstratives. 

In the table on Plate I the indefiniteness of the localistic relations 
is represented in the sections B. and C., whilst the sections D. 
and E. contain determinate localisation in space and time of the 
“verbal” stage. 

The scheme as given in this table is an attempt to outline not 
ori^Y S. synchronic s 3 mopsis of localistic phenomena, but at the same 
time to offer a glossogonic explanation of these phenomena, i.e. the 
diachronicd development of the psychological background of living 
speech as such ; with this restriction however that it can only apply 
to those languages in which traces of localistic formations actually 
occur. 

It is to be clearly understood at the outset that the delimitation 
between the various sections is in reality not as stringent as 
this schematic classification would suggest. In every language in 
which any trace of localism does occur, survivals from each of 
the five sections A — E appear side by side and at the same time. 
There are no e x c 1 u s ive ly 1 o c a 1 i s t i c languages, 
just as no language is entirely without some 
traces at least of localistic survivals. 

Nor would we be justified in considering Localism as being the 
only starting-point from which the development of the gramma- 
tical system may have commenced. The localistic fhase marks, 
above all, the -psychological background of the historical process. 

Localism is a psychological condition under which the gramma- 
tical categories may develop by way of differentiation i.e. by the 
narrowing of the semantic and the functional range of the expo- 
nents in question ^). Localism contains the potentiality from which 
localisation (locative case), conjunction, preposition, pronoun, 
copula and verbal tenses (resp. moods and “Aktionsarten”) may 
arise in due time (comp, supra § 3 ). But the exponents and, on 
the other hand, conjunctions, prepositions etc. are emphatically 
not the same thing ! Grammatical categories as a •whole derive their 
logical rights of existence only and alone from their oppositional cor- 


*) "Jede grammatische Kategorie erzeugt sich auf Grundlage einer psychologi- 
schen. Die Erstere ist urspriinglich nichts aJs ein Eintreten der letzteren in die 
auszere Erscheinung. Sobald die Wirfcsamkeit der psychologischen Kategorie in 
den sprachlichen Ausdrucksmitteln erkennbar wird, wird sie zur grammatisohen", 
H. Paul, Prinzipien der SprachgescMclite (ipzo), § i8o, comp, infra B sub II. 
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Localism a living function. Localism a survival. 





relation within the well-defined area of a contimtous and restricted 
grammatical system^). It is on this consideration of oppositional 
correlation that bipartition (as applied in our schematic table) as 
a methodical principle of modern phonemics is based ^). Terms 
like ‘'nominar', 'VerbaF' and the like become quite devoid of 
meaning as soon as they are applied to phenomena and constrac*- 
tions outside the categorical system to which they belong. Hence 
we have preferred the terms “pregrammaticaF' and ''grammaticaF' 
instead of ''nominal” and "verbal” for denoting the sections A— D 
and E respectively^). 

§ 7 . Here, an interesting problem arises. From Kant onward 
we have been accustomed to consider Space and Time to be two, 
psychologically and philosophically, equivalent quantities ; modern 
mathematics have even merged them into the indivisible unity of 
non-Euclidean coordination, viz. Minkowski’s space-time conti- 
nuum. The linguistic data, however, as given in the preceding 
pages, now threaten to overthrow this view completely by dis- 
criminating between Space and Time in regard of the question of 
functional priority. This fact now seems to compel us to recon- 
sider our ideas about their supposed equivalence. On the one side 
we have the mathematical point of view according to which Space 
and Time are the equipollent constituents of a homogeneous conti- 
nuum. On the other hand we have the psychological fact that the 
notion of Time requires a much higher degree of abstraction on the 


The word '‘grammar'* here should uot be taken in the sense of “grammaire 
g^n^rale" ; it merely denotes the restricted but comprehensive system of categorical 
paradigms of scholastic tradition. 

“Phonemics" in the sense of “Phonologie" of the Linguistic School of Prague, 
comp. N. van Wijk, l.c., p. 19. On oppositional correlation as a methodological 
principle cf. N. Troubetzkoy, Travaux du Cercle Ling, de Prague IV {1931), 
p. 97 seq., V {1934), p. 5 seq. ; R. Jakobson, ibid. VI (1936), p. 240 seq. ; id., 
Proc. IllJ'd Congress of Phonetic Sciences 1936, p. 35 ; A. W. de Groot, Melanges 
Bally (1939), p. Ill seq. 

2 ) Or “precategorical”, comp. H. Delacroix, I.C., p. 311. 

Nor should we apply the term “prelogical" to the localistic phase merely on 
the grounds that a localistic construction is limited to the statement of a general 
distantial relation of coexistence, without expressing in actual the logical 

and functional correlation existing between the subject and the non-subject. This 
would mean falling into the fundamental error committed by L. Levy-Briihi 
in his admirable treatises on “Fonctions Mentales" (1918) and “Les Mentalites 
Primitives" (1922). Vid. on this matter H. Hjelmslev, Principes de Grammaire 
Generale (1928), p. 258 seq. ; F. R, Blake in Language VII (1931), p- 51 seq. ; 
J. Wils, Nominale Klassificatie in de Afrikaansche Negertaien (1935), p. 55 seq. ; 
J. de Leeuwe in Mensch en Maatschappij XV (1939), p. 273 seq. 
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part of the human mind than the notion of more tangible Space 

As it is often the case where misapprehensions of the kind are 
concerned, the apparent contradiction is mainly due to a faulty 
definition by the rather slovenly and careless use of the same term 
for denoting two essentially different ideas. Firstly: any point 
or position defined by the coordinates of the Minkowski continuum 
constitutes, not b. static fact, but a dynamic event, as a constituent 
of a ''world-line'' which again denotes a process. In regard to 
mathematical terminology it would therefore be more correct to 
say that it is not space-time as such, but rather their (relatively 
changeable) rhythms which are marked on the coordinates of the 
frame of reference in question. The homogeneity of the continuum 
is not so much due to a pretended similarity of Space and Time as 
such (which can hardly be maintained on psychological grounds), 
as rather to the eguipollence of their rhythms. Secondly, it is not 
Space or Time as such ("Vorstellungsraum" and "Vorstellungs- 
zeit"), i.e. the mathematical concept which concerns us here, but 
rather the notion of "Raumvorstellung" and "Zeitvorstellung" as 
a psychological abstraction ^). 

The mechanism of pure mental activity coming into play, the 
question of genetical priority must automatically crop up ; the 
conclusion which we reached turns out not to be at variance with 
the accepted interpretation of Space and Time as proposed by 
mathematical theory. 

We cannot go further into this matter here, however interesting 
it may be, but in any case the point was worth mentioning. 

B. SPECIAL SECTION. 

Having outlined a summary survey of the theoretical aspects of 
the question we will now proceed to record two striking instances 
of its practical application, viz. to the Degrees of Comparison and 

“Nous autres civilises abandonnons dans la morphologie la notion concrete 
de i’espace et exprimons plus volontiers la notion abstraite du temps. C'est un 
fait de civilisation'', J. Vendryes, Le Langage (1921), p.415; comp. D. Nys, La 
Notion d’Espace (1922), p. 205 seq. ; L. Levy-BriiM, Fonctions Mentaies etc. 
(1918), p. 159; P. Eringa, Het phonologische Quantiteitsbegrip (194S), p. 253 seq. 

2) Or, according to Kant : “Raumvorstellung" and “Zeitvorsteilung" as the 
psychological correlates to the cognitive “Anschauungsformen" of Space and 
Time (sit venia verbis germanicis 1 ) . This is the same point as which K. Roehl 
aims at when he remarks that “der Begriff Zeit ist den Schambalen fremd ; sie 
kennen nur die Anschauung der Zeit" (he. § 190). Comp. H. Reichenbach, Phiio- 
sophie der Raum-Zeit-Lehre (Diss. Leipzig 192 8) and J. Havet, Kant et le Probl^me 
du Temps (1947). 
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to Case. We must confine ourselves to the domain of African 
languages only although the material at hand, taken from other 
linguistic areas, yields a rich crop of rather suggestive and elucid- 
ating data. 

We must bear in mind the distinction drawn in the first part 
of this paper, between the pausal phase and the directional phase 
in localistic constructions (supra A § 3), both occurring side by 
side in the same group of languages. 

I. Localism and the Degrees of Comparison. 

It is not to be wondered at that the comparison of two (or more) 
differing quantities lends itself admirably to the application of 
localistic parataxis expressing distantial coexistence^). 

We can but touch lightly on the widespread use of circumlocutory 
expression by means of verbs (“to surpass, to excel”), of preposi- 
tions, reduplication (as in Jaunde) or by altering the pitch or tone 
of the words concerned ^). In Ewe the predicate is substantivized 
by means of a specifying morpheme -to which emphasizes the 
subject in contradistinction to its surroundings: eya enye lolotg 
germanice: “er ist der schlechthin grosze”. Very rare are the cases 
in which the second term of comparison is merely joined to the 
predicate without any kind of connecting exponent, as e.g. in a 
popular Swahili song : hafana ugonjwa mbaya buba “there is no 
iUness bad < = worse than > the plague®)”, or in Schambala 
muntu na nama mitndni ni mUntu (“man and beast man is intelli- 
gent”), mere juxtaposition being the most primitive form of expres- 
sing any logical relation. The syntactical accent rests exclusively 
on the first term of the comparison and may even still more be 
emphasized by excluding (instead of connecting) the second term 
from the compact unity formed by the first term and the predicate 
proper, e.g. Nyamwezi : lugoy’ulu ludito ssumhua nulo “this rope 
is strong to-the-exclusion-of that one”. 

Mere coordination in wording seems to be sufficient for the pur- 
pose of awakening in the mind of the audience those associations 


') Comp. J. Torrend, Comparative Grammar of the South-African Bantu- 
Languages (1891) § 630. All adjectives being essentially predicative in Bantu, 
this construction may be regarded as a special case of the ordinary nominal 
clause, cf. C. Meinhof, Vergl. Gramm., p. 32. 

E.g. D. Westermann, A Short Grammar of the Shilluk-Language, § 28 ; 
J. H. Driberg, The Lango (1923), P- 309 seq., both Nilotic idioms. 

C. Velten, Desturi za Wasuaheli (1903), p. 134- 
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which may lead to the recognition of the adequate logical correla- 
tion required for the correct interpretation of the context. The 
localistic construction of the degrees of comparison i) consists of 
the syntactical coordination of two independent factors, viz. a 
simple term (the second term of comparison) and a compound 
one (first term -f- predicate), both factors being connected by 
means of a localistic exponent denoting distantial coexistence. 
Grammatically speaking, the comparison is not enacted on the 
predicate proper (as it is the case with most modern languages), 
but rather on the second term and on the local relation in which 
it stands to the first one ; the syntactical accent lies on the con- 
necting link, i.e. on the exponent. Again we should remember 
that localistic parataxis marks only and alone the mere coexistence 
(as expressed by means of a distantial term) of the subject and the 
non-subject within the semantic compass of the phrase. 

The scheme of construction of localistic comparison is as 
follows; 

[1st Term Predicate] — — Ilnd Term 

Fig. I- 

the exponent representing either the pausal or the directional 
phase 2). 

§1. Pausal. E.g. Swahili; namna mbali mavazi ya kiume 
na ya kike, lit. “a far-manner the men’s attire along-with the 
women’s”. The localistic comparison appears to be built on 
exactly the same lines as the localistic nominal sentence, the second 
term acting as a predicate connected by means of the exponent 
with the subject, viz. in. this case the compound factor consisting 
of the first term and the predicate proper. Some examples 
may elucidate the point. Tabwe ; motu ozu urepere na olya, lit. 
“this man is tall along-with that one” ; Sudanic Kunama uses 


Comp. O. Selz, Die Steigerungsreihen und die Theorie von Raum, Zeit und 
Gestalt (Berich-t XI Kongress der Deutschen Gesellsch. f. Psychologies Wien 1929). 

The iirst term is the logical subject ; the compound factor (first term -f- predi- 
cate proper) is the grammatical subject, the second term being both logical and 
grammatical predicate of the construction ; comp. A. Gardiner, Theory of Speech 
and Language (1932) §§68 seq. We must point out however that, as in all ques- 
tions of localism, the distinction between psychological subject and psychological 
predicate plays a preponderant part which might require a chapter apart ; comp. 
N. van Wijk, l.c., p. 135. 



the local adverb la, Shilluk and Nilotic Dinka ke for the same pur- 
pose. In Niier the latter exponent occurs again preceded by the 
emphatic particle nl, e.g. Mid ne yanke /i '‘as for me great I am 
along with thee’\ Similarly in Tamasek : aouakkes enta oua issa- 
haten d^e$en, lit. “the lion he-there being strong along-with them'" 
= “is stronger than they are”. Modem Nubian uses the locative 
postposition -logo > -dogor for the purpose, precededby and joined 
to its antecedent by means of a relative particle -n-, e.g, ambdb 
indi-n-dogor genun “my father my-mother-near is good" ; medieval 
Nubian has -logo Ian, All the particles occurring in these examples 
(and for convenience' sake uniformily rendered here “along-with") 
are usually classed as prepositions resp. postpositions with local 
meaning ; as a matter of fact they are typical localistic exponents. 
Karanga : hiza i guru pane m'bongoro, lit. “horse is big there-is 
donkey” ; the exponent pa represents “nearness” and may alter- 
nate with ku which denotes a somewhat further distance. Swahili : 
mimi mwema kuliko yule lit. “I good where-there-is he” ; Tsewa : 
A ni wdhwinS'-kb “A. is good-there, i.e. better”; Zulu: indoda 
inamandhla hum m'fana lit.“a man is strong there-is a boy”, 
and so on. 

Instead of the strict morphological constructions of gram- 
matical comparison localistic comparison forms a rather loosely- 
built syntactical structure ; parataxis as such states the fact of 
coexistence in distantial terms which leaves it to the associative 
faculties of the hearer's mind to supplement the lacuna of logical 
correlation which the schematic coordination of the localistic 
wording couldn't supply out of itself. How broad a gulf gapes 
between these two modes of expression can best be illustrated by 
the complicated manner in which Hungarian for instance forms 
its degree of comparison: a fid rest-ebb a ledny-ndl the hoy is 
lazier than the girl”). The part of connecting link in this constmc- 
tion is performed by two different exponents. Firstly by the 
postposition -ndl (“at, near”, etc.) which interconnects the 
second single term of comparison and the first compound one (first 


M. Breal, 72 ; in the language of Southern New-Hebrides the expo- 

nent of comparison m is essentially locative, S. H. Ray, Comparative Study of 
Melanesian Island Languages (1926), p. 182. In Bulgarian the degree of compari- 
son requires the exponent po- (cf. Latin po-sUuSyBud dyzd, A. Meiilet, Introduction 
a Letude comparative des langues indo-europ(6ennes, 1915, p. 335), 

2) = *na-l comp. Finnish toifea/a ^*back-piace'’ from taka ''back''; a ledny-ndl 
= mini a ledny. Comp. A. Nagy, Ungarische Sprachiehre (1928), p. 60. 
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term + predicate) ; secondly, by means of the comparative mor- 
pheme -hb < *-mp- < -*mb- which links the second term directly 
with the predicate only and which bears a strongly pronounced 
localistic character ^). Instead of the simple linsar structure of 
localistic comparison in African languages and elsewhere, Hunga- 
rian shows a cyc/ic construction which actualizes a twofold relation 
between the second term on one hand, and, on the other side, 
resp. the predicate proper and the compound term of subject and 
predicate (Fig. 2). 

t S u b j e c t— — — — — P red i c a t el-^ — s e c o n d t e r m 
{a fiti) ______ {rest-) J {a ledny) 

^ : """ ■ T: - 4 ' • 

• \ -ndl : 

Fig. 2. 


As compared with the structure of the same phrase in Swahili 

(Fig. 3); : 


S ub j e G t 
{mume) 


+ 


Pr e d i G a t e 
{mwivu) 




kuUko 


->-se cond term 
{mke) 


3 * 


the construGtion in Hungarian is indeed much more intricate 
and complicated, but the underlying principle is in both cases 
the same, viz. 

1 °. the comparison is not primarily enacted on the predicate 
proper, but mainly on the second term only by means of the 
localistic relation which puts it in opposition to the compound 
first term ; and 

2^^. the gradual difference, which is the logical basis of all com- 
parison, is not expressed in the wording as such, but must 
be supplemented by way of association in the minds of the 
speaker and of his audience. 

§2* Directional. The scheme is as follows (Fig. 4) : 


nominal term^ 
(subject + predicate) ~ 


exponent 
Fig, 4. 


second term 


'•) Cf. in Mordwinic tomhcU' ("at the other side”) which contains both exponents 
-mb- and -I at the same time ; J. Szinnyei, Finnisch-Ungarische Sprachwissen- 
schaft (1922), p. 73. 
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In accordance with the fact that the localistic exponent of this 
phase has acquired a new characteristic element, viz. that of motion 
or direction, the exponental function may be twofold ; 

a. Direction away from the subject towards the second term of 
comparison, or, in terms of comparison : A. is good in regard 
to B. (as for instance in English : ''it is so different here to 
Rome'' ; or 

b. Direction towards the subject away from the second term ; or 
in terms of comparison : A. is good from B/s point of view. 

a. The first is the rarer one : anc. Egypt. : "S3 it r ht nbJ (lit. 
"they were many towards everything"), and rh-kwj nn if .k ("I 
knew it towards == better than you"). Besides this basic meaning 
"towards" the exponent r seems to have another polar meaning 
"away from" as in : stn,j w" r w" ("I distinguish one from the other") 
and A. hrw r B ("A. is far from B."). According to this view, 
generally accepted by the grammarians 2), some verbs signifying 
the notion of separation must be followed by this preposition which 
in those cases would have the special meaning of "away-from". 
Referring however to the scheme of Fig. 4 there is no need at all 
to assume any semantic polarity for the preposition r. It does not 
link up the predicate (resp. the verb) with the object, but it opposes 
the object at one side to the compound term consisting of subject + 
predicate at the other ; thus [A hrw\ r B "A. is far in relation 
to(w^ards) B". The directional relation between subject and 
non-subject is established over the head as it were of the predicate. 
In the course of development of the language the predicate obtains 
a more independent part in the sentence, whilst the semantic 
area of the original exponent narrows down to that of a downright 
preposition ; i.e. it finds its place in a grammatical category in 
the true sense of the word. It is precisely this apparent contra- 
diction within the semantic area of the preposition which may be 
regarded as a symptom of the transition (albeit not yet complete) 
from the localistic into the grammatical phase (cf. Section A § 6). 

We have seen that instances of this kind of directional compa- 
rison are extremely rare. Sotho : mothb ed 0 motle ho ena le uena 

In Finnish the verbs indicating the notion of comparison appear in the 
so-called Illative mood, J. Neuhaus, Finnische Sprachlehre {1919), p. 102 and 
below § 4. , , , 

2) A. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar (1927), § 163 sub 8 ; G. Farina, Grammatica 
della Lingua Egiziana antica (1926), § 165 fda ; separazione”). 



(lit. “that man is fine away-from-him along-with you” = “that 
man is fine compared to thee”) offers a very interesting example 
of the kind, since the directional and the pausal phase occur here 
side by side ^). I have not met as yet with many other instances 
in the African languages, but two more examples taken from 
other linguistic families may suffice for our purpose. Samoan 2) 
uses the directional “accusative” for introducing the second term 
of comparison whilst for the superlative degree -i k& (i.e. -i rein- 
forced with the exponent of the directional infinitive) is used. In 
Esquimau ®) the formative of “comparison” -iUhougha occurs again 
in the ingressive verbal form ; iya kaialthougha (“I was about 
to go”). To this latter type of construction the anc. Eg. future 
Iw.f r kdm = Coptic G GGCDTM constitutes an instructive 
parallel, 

h. Quite common is on the other hand the occurrence of the 
second type of directional comparison in which the localistic expo- 
nent represents the direction away from the second term towards 
the subjective term *). We will confine ourselves to some striking 
instances taken from the African group. In Sudanic Mubi 
pr sMtdn gii hhd md girjo lit. “the sultan’s house is big away- 
from my house” ®) ; compare in Bilin : Uni-lid (“away from the 
house”) with the comparative construction nl kH-lid hahar gin 
(lit. “he away-from you great” ; gin is an indeclinable copula) ; 
in Dinka ; yen a-hdr eton koyc (“he is tall away-from the men”) ; 
Somali : ndgtu adiga kd wdndgsan (“that woman is beautiful away- 
from you”), etc. Although in the Bantu languages pausal com- 

E. Jacottet, A Grammar of the Sesuto Language (1927) § 60 ; B. I. C. van 
Eeden, Inleiding tot die Studie van Suid-Sotho (1941), § 175 ; R. A. Paroz, Ele^ 
ments of Southern Sotho (1946), p. 83. 

2 ) H. Neffgen, Grammatik der Samoanischen Sprache {1902), pp. 7, 43 ; 156, 159. 

L. L. Hammerich, Personalendungen und Verbalsystem im Eskimoischen 
(Kgl. Danske Vidensk. Selsk. XXIII. 2. 1936) § 41 (-gwa is in both cases the 
suffixed ist pers. sing,) ; see also ibid., p. 92. 

E.g. E. Benveniste, Origines de la formation des noms en indo-europeen 
(1935) > P- S4 seq. It occurs in the Indo-European, the Caucasian and the Semitic 
languages, in Japanese, Munda and Dravidian (see W. Geiger, BeitrS-ge zur Sin- 
ghalesischen Sprachgeschichte, Sitzungsber. Bayer, Akad. Wiss- XI, 1942, § 73), 
in Malayan and in some of the Melanesian idioms ; comp. B. H. Chamberlain, 
I.C., §§ 126, 212 ; G. Bergstrasser, Einfiihrung in die semitischen Sprachen {1928), 
p. 17 ; J. Szinnyei, i.c., p. 74 ; S. H. Ray, l.c., p. 362 ; R. H. Codrington, The 
Melanesian Languages (1885), pp. 274, 518, 557 ; A. Dirr, l.c., pp. 107, 163 seq., 
and so forth. 

5 ) This exponent md performs the double function of preposition ('*away-from*') 
and connective copula (‘'and*') ; i.e. the directional exponent does not specify 
the direction in relation to the subject. 



parison prevails, there are a few hints that the directional phase 
is not entirely lacking. As I hope to demonstrate elsewhere the 
deictic ''Ablaut'' -o, which plays a preponderant part in the form- 
ation of relative forms throughout the whole group, has an inherent 
directional power in the true localistic sense of the word. Pre- 
supposing this to be true we meet in Lonkundo (Belgian Congo) 
with an illustrative instance of development of the original scheme 
of directional comparison. The sentence "the leopard is stronger 
than the horse" runs as follows : nkoi la mp4nda hold 6 nkoi lit. 
"the leopard and the horse strong towards the leopard". As in 
the example taken from the Hungarian quoted above the predi- 
cate as such becomes an active contributor to establishing the 
comparative correlation between the two terms of comparison, 
although the original localistic parataxis remains intact. 

The direct contact between the two principal terms (away from 
the second towards the first) has now been interrupted between 
the former and the predicate (dotted line in Fig. 5). This means 
the predicate to be involved henceforth in the process at the 
expense of the second term which now appears to be pushed aside 
from the actual line of correlation. The only remaining indicant 
of its rather secundary cooperation lies in the fact that the direc- 
tional exponent represents some motion towards the central term 
away from some-thing; this some-thing, although not defined any 
further as to its function in the process, still betrays its presence 

1st Term-<- 
{nkui) 

A 

la 
4 * 

T e r m 
{mp4nia) Fig. 5. 

in the very notion of direction as such. That's why a con- 
struction as outlined in Fig. 5 does not lend itself to the purpose 
of enacting pan sal comparison! (Cf. the example from the 
Hungarian Fig. 2). 


G. Hulstaert, Praktische Grammatika van het Lonkundo (Lomongo), 193 8, 
p- 114. 
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§ 3. An exceptional case among comparative constructions is 
the first degree of comparison or E q u a t i v e which should not 
be confused with the complete identity in nominal clauses dealt 
with in Section I. The localistic exponent approaches more and 
more to the limit of zero-distance without however reaching it ! 
The difference between Equative and Nominal Identity is there- 
fore a matter of degree along the continuous gliding scale of loca- 
listic distances. Even making allowance for the inherent vague- 
ness of all localistic exponents it is not always possible to tell one 
thing from the other, nor to circumscribe clearly the respective 
domains of Equation and of Identity. Like all forms of localism 
the equative too represents both phases, pausal and directional. 

In Luganda kino hye kimu na kiri (“this thing is one 

along-with that one”) or in Songa : A kota tonga na B (“A. is great 
along-with B”) the well-known localistic exponent na fulfills the 
part of connecting link between the two terms according to the 
scheme of Fig. i. In Nilotic Nuer the equative particle ki is 
identical with the preposition “with, to, of” ; the pregnant use 
of m«f-localis i) as an equative exponent must be mentioned in 
so-called Yombe : hipHa bikala mu mungu, lit. “these animalcula 
are in <= like> caterpillars” 2 ). In all the examples mentioned 
the localistic relation directly connects the two noun-terms of 
comparison over the head of the predicate which acts more or 
less as an adverbial adjunct to the localistic clause, the latter 
having the syntactical accent : “A-being-great next-to B.” Logic- 
ally both terms meet in the intermediate predicate. This consi- 
deration may account for Ifumu A ya B mu ubwe imbe lit. “A. 
and B. mu strong likewise”, where mu is the localistic exponent of 
the pausal phase ! 


J, P. Crazzolara, Outlines of a Nuer Grammar (1933) § 120 ; cf. also modern 
Cliinese mo^ hsiao^ yu^ cke^-ko ('^nothing as small as this"), yii^ being the preposi- 
tional exponent "with, by, at" ; A. N. J. Whymant, Colloquial Chinese (1922), 
p. 46 ; Austronesian pada!^ ("just like, as") can hardly be separated from Malayan 
pada (O. Dempwolfi, Vergl. Lautlehre des Austron. Wortschatzes (1934) 

X p. 89 ; III p. 109); comp, the use of kwa (after a vowel wci) in Korean, 
G. R, Ramstedt, Korean Grammar (1939), § 284 sub 25 ; and so forth. 

In anc. Eg. my commonly considered to be an independent preposition and 
hardly ever provided with suffixes, vaguely expressing the notion of likeness, might 
possibly be a kind of nisbe-derivate from the local exponent m, going back to an 
earlier period. If this be true /my would be the correct transliteration. The 
construction in Mende na gbiafio a (lit. "I ressemble along-with you") does 
not belong here since this is a case of verbal rection dealt with infra II § i . 

Also mtma, L. Bittremieux, Mayombsch Idioticon (1923), pp. 405, 741. 
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The difference between eqnative and nominal identity being solely 
a matter of degree along the continuous scale of localistic distances, 
it presents a new problem since the inherent vagueness of all 
exponents concerned prevents us from assigning to them a fixed 
individual place on this scale. As it was the case with temporal 
adverbs (A § 3), nothing but the context alone can decide the 
question. The nominal construction implies only two factors 
{viz. the subject and the predicate) whereas comparison requires 
two noun-terms and also their mutual relation to the predicate 
as an intermediate factor of comparison. No difficulty arises so 
far. But the problem crops up to its full extent when (as it is 
the case with the equative) a third factor of comparison is not 
mentioned as such ; in other words, when the third term is a vir- 
tual one. In Luba (Congo) for instance i) the phrase “this tree 
is different from that one” reads mMsi eu udi fa huau {— bu-a-u, 
prefix of abstract class possessive exponent -b concord of Had 
class to which the noun miitH belongs). The occurrence of the 
localistic exponent fa characterizes the sentence as a pausal equa- 
tive, whereas it never occurs in this function in a nominal clause 
of identity. This case however is an exceptional one, the usual 
way of expressing the notion of dissimilarity^) being by means 
of the adjective -ngine “other”, common to the Bantu group. 

§ 4. This great resemblance between the nominal clause and 
the equative means (in terms of localism) that, whereas nominal 
identity signifies a distance = o, the exponent of the equative 
denotes so small a difference between the distance of equation 
and the zero-point of identity as to be hardly noticeable. That 
is why, within this small interval, the notion of direction must 
be almost a virtual one ; so we cannot expect the directional 
equative to be substantially represented. Still there are some 
indications which might signify that this manner of expression is 
not lacking altogether. As far as the Bantu languages are con- 
cerned we must be reminded of the fact that the distantial expo- 
nent ku is not quite devoid of the notion of direction and thus the 


Vid. A. de Clercq, Grammaire de la langue Louba (1911), p. 86 ; L. L. Bittre- 
mieux, l.c., p. 65. 

2 ) That the notions of similarity and dissimilarity belong to the same construc- 
tional scheme is apparent from expressions like Korean na wakaihin i^ ‘it is similar 
to me") and na wa taiinAa ("it is different from me"), both by means of the expo- 
nent kwa mentioned supra p. 97 n. i . 
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cases of equative in which this exponent occurs are hovering on 
the borderline which separates the directional from the pausal 
phase 1). In Galla the phrase i^Ani dkka obboUsasa means 
lit. "he like-his-brother good”, but the exponent dhka when fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive, serves to introduce the aspect of 
the verb ! ^) 

To conclude this chapter we might direct attention on the way 
in which in Finnish this almost-identity is rendered by means of 
both the pausal and the directional equative. 

1. P a u s a 1 , as in lapsena “as a child”; the affix -na character- 
istic for the so-called Essive case, is in reality a locative ending, 
e.g. kotona “at home”. 

2. Directional: comparison is established by means of the 
(directional) Illative case : han on isadnsa “he is like < to- 
wards> his father” (English : like unto). 

3. The Translative case, purely directional in origin, but weakened 
to a colourless identif3dng ending represents the i n t e r m e- 
d i a t e stage between the pausal and the directional phase : 
elm herro-ksi “to live like a gentleman”.; hdn tuli sotamiehe-ksi 
“he became a soldier”. 

The preponderance of the part primarily played by the notion 
of localism in constructions denoting the degrees of comparison 
appears to be sufficiently established herewith. 

II. Localism and Case. 

In his notable work on the philosophy of language Mr. K. 
Biihler®) formulates the following question: “Sind die Kasus 
lokalistisch oder logisch-grammatisch zu deuten ?” and in the 
course of his exposition he rejects the localistic theory as far 
as the Indo-European languages are concerned. From what we 
have seen thus far we may safely conclude that it is not the 
localistic theory as such which is at fault, but rather the mauner 

Other instances : old Irish : mdtr sUibe **b.s great as < towards > the mount- 
ams^^; Bulgarian : trapere na list* "'he shivers like a leaf’" (na as a preposition 
“towards”) ; the twofold function of anc. Greek Sg as a conjunction and as a pre- 
position. Mongolian (-ece) and old Turkish (-ta) form their superlatives on similar 
lines by means of the locative-ablative ; e.g. yaywgf “the most iilustre” 

lit. “illustre-from iilustre”; comp, A. von Gabain, l.c., § 412. W. A. Crabtree 
(Manual of Luganda, 1921, § 168) explains the exponent as a partitive particle. 

M. M. Moreno, l.c., pp. 145, 189. 

®) K. Biihler, Sprachtheorie (1934), p. 236 seq. See also A. Marty, Die logischen, 
lokalistischen und anderen Kasustheorien (1910). 



in which the problem has been formulated by Biihler and by his 
predecessors. Explaining cases by means of Localism means to 
regard the latter as a still active linguistic factor on a par 
with the other functional forces which urge living speech on 
its road to fullgrown development. The diachrony of Buhler’s 
doesn’t reach further back than to the commencement of the 
grammatical system and he was forced accordingly to involve what 
h e calls localism in a domain foreign to its inherent tendencies and 
to its true nature. “Logisch-grammatisch” (as Biihler has it) must 
not be confused with grammatical logic as distinct from “logic 
in localism”, which is not represented as such in actual terms of 
speech, but which, nevertheless, plays its integrant part m building 
up speech. This rather subtle distinction in terminology must 
constantly be borne in mind where localism in general is concerned, 
lest we be led astray (as Biihler has been) in the important matter 
of diachrony in the evolution of speech as a whole, and, in partic- 
ular, of the function which human logic has fulfilled in it from the 
very beginning. There is logic in localism just as 
there is logic in grammar; the idea of something alogical 
occurring in any form of speech would be palpably absurd. We 
are not concerned here with the question of logic being a guiding 
principle in the genesis of expression in speech, but rather with 
the problem how and to what extent the underlying logical con- 
cepts are represented as such by actual constituents of human 
speech, whether morphematic, or sjmtagmemic, or semantic. 

There i s no actual opposition between localism and grammatical 
logic for the simple reason that they never appear both at the 
same time in the arena of conflicting views, both as contempo- 
raneous acting forces. Where grammatical logic sets in, localism 
appears but as a petrified survival absorbed under another name 
into the new system by which it has been displaced once and for 
all by rights of a higher logical refinement and a more extensive 
capacity of expression. 

§1. Directobject. 

Objective constructions in general may roughly be divided into 
three different types : 

1 °. The objective function is morphologically expressed 
in the second noun-term, i.e. the object proper, as it is common 
in Indo-European languages (the“accusative” case). 
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2 ^, The objective function is morphologically expressed 
in the verbal predicate, the second noun-term remaining unaltered. 
This is what G. Meinhof has called 'Xokalvorstellung'' (cf. supra 
A § 3). In Haussa for instance the final vowel {-a) of the verb- 
root is altered according to the object being a noun {-a > -i) or 
a pronoun {--a > -i) ; e.g. ya h 4 ga ‘*he has beaten'"; yd hidgi ydro 
''he has beaten the boy", yd hugt "he has beaten him" ^). 
In the languages of the Bantu family we meet with the relative 
(better termed: applicative) aspect of the verb (vid. infra II § 2), 
and so on. 

The two former types 1°. and 2°. of objective constructions are 
analogous in that the objectival notion is expressed by means of 
the interrelation between the second noun-term and the predicate 
proper : 

s u b j e c t + [p r e d i c a t e ^ ^ object] 

Fig. 6, 

3®. The objective function is syntactically expressed 
by means of a localistic exponent connecting the second noun- 
term with the conceptual unit of first noun-term and verbal predi- 
cate, according to the scheme given supra Fig. i : 

[s u b j e c t + p r e d i c a t e ]< — ^ object 

Fig- 7- 

This third t5rpe shows the typical localistic structure. As con- 
trasted with the first two types the localistic structure 
connects the object not with the action of 
the subject, but with the subject acting. For 
instance in Mende : nga bali a mehli, lit. “I-vomit along-with 
food”; in Shilluk : a tSam ki byel “he-ate along-with durrah”; 
this means that he-being-in-the-very-act-of-eating is brought into 
a loose localistic relation with the notion of food. The logical 
correlation however that it is actually durrah which he is eating, 
is not expressedly worded as such, but must be supplemented 
in the minds of the speaker and of his audience. We may 
now compare in JJaxgala.^) : kamba na motengo "to round a 

4) According to the theory of the “Lokalvorstellung” -i denotes the direction 
away from the subject. . 

Vocabuiaire Liiigala-Fraii9ais par les Missionaires de Scheut (Turnhout, 
no year), p. 114. 


cape”; this exponent na occurs in Zulu^) after several verbs 
such as -ala “to refuse”, "to lose (the way)”, etc.: bala 

bona nobisi "they refused the milk” (= na-obisi). In 'M.ead& the 
exponents ma (“on”) and a (“with”) connect ^ome verbs (not all !) 
with the object-term in the sentence ; in Nubian the objective 
case is characterized by the suffix -g-i meaning “locality” 2) . 
In GaUa the postpositional element -ti having a general locative 
meaning, is alternatively used with -/ (idem) in sentences as: motif 
hori = motiti hori “to pay the King” (cf. infra p. 106). In Haussa 
the exponent -da which is functionally equivalent to na in Bantu, 
serves to introduce the object of causative wrbs®); in Coptic 
the object is prece^d by the local exponent N (= anc. Eg. m !), 
e.g. MMOq “I take hold of him” (> *eiw 7 *)). 

Miss Aginsky in her admirable treatise on the Mende language ®) 
remarks “then the object is the object of the preposition rather 
than of the verb”. Put in this way the explanation is faulty 
since the term “preposition” for the localistic exponent is clearly an 
anachronism! Categorial denominations are meaning- 
less if not in oppositional correlation with 
all the other categories within a determinate 
and self-contained grammatical system (vid. supra 
A. § 4). It is by means of the exponent that the object-term is 
linked to the conceptual unit denoting “a subject acting”. After 
entering into the domain of the grammatical phase however (where 
the unity of subject and verbal predicate is not stringent an3more), 
the exponent loses its preponderant function which is gradually 
taken over by the verb. The use of the connecting “particle” 

Ch. Roberts, Zulu Manual (1900), p. 6 seq. Comp. CL M. Boke, Textbook of 
Zulu Grammar (1945), § 860. 

2) D. Westermann, Bie Sudanspracben (1911), p. 50 remarks “Bas eigentlicbe 
Objekt ist als abbangiger Genitiv von -ga zu denken. Icb-sehe-den-Baum ist eigent- 
licb : icb sebe des Baumes Gegend’L In Spanish there is a slight difference between 
busco criado "T am looking for a servant*', and busco a un cfiado ‘T am looking for a 
particular servant.” 

®) In the course of time the syntactical accent shifts on from the chusative verb 
to the exponent which, even when preceded by a non-causative verb, may indicate 
the causative aspect : C, Meinhof, Bie Entstehung der flektierenden Sprachen 
(193b), p. 95. This means of course the transition from the localistic to the 
grammatical phase, the exponent now acting as a real morphematic unit ; comp, 
infra § 4. See also H. P. Blok, A Swahili Anthology I (1948), p. 148 seq. 

*) G. Maspdro, Revue Critique {1905), p. 209 ; the exponent can only be used 
after verbs having no special status constructus. 

5 ) E. G. Aginsky, A. Grammar of the Mende Language (1935), p. 68 seq. K H. 
Crosby (An Introduction to the Study of Mende, 1944, §§ loi seq.) explains this 
construction as being an indirect object I (See below § 2) . 
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becomes restricted to a small number of verbs ^). In some cases 
the persistent use of these exponents can be explained from the 
very semantic force of the verbs in question ; in other cases however 
there seems (as far as I coxild ascertain) to be no semantic connec- 
tion whatever, as for instance in Mende (“to go”, “to vomit”, “to 
dream”). This may account for the fact that the verbs denoting 
any kind of motion have retained this localistic rection of their 
objects until now. E.g. in Haussa yd tefi wurin sdriki “he went 
place-of chief”. This is evident also in Ewe where (“locality”) 
forms the ingressive or intentional aspect of the verb whilst all 
verbs denoting a motion must be followed by a local particle : eyi 
dowogM (lit. “he went place-of working) ^). As might be expected 
from the foregoing these exponents belong for the greater part 
to the directional phase ; compare with the instances just given 
the verbal construction in Schambala : nahita kwa lima “I go 
place-of®) labouring”. The same notion of direction 'underlies 
the rection of most verba sentiendi which in Coptic and Demotic 
are constructed with r < 0 “towards” ; the fact however that 
some few other verbs like wn (“to open up”) and pn' (“to over- 
throw”) are connected with their objects in the same manner is 
extremely suggestive *). 

In the course of development of a language from the localistic 
to the grammatical phase the semantic range of the exponents 
narrows and its functional force dwindles away to be gradually 
taken over by the verb as such. Many of the foregoing examples 
are standing just on the borderline which separates one from the 
other ; it is not always easy for us to make out to which phase 
they really belong. This state of affairs can best be illustrated 


As with the reciprocal verbs in Bantu : Luba : badi hamani angana ne X 
“they know each other along with X = he and X know another^ ; Sotho : re retana 
U X “we love one another with X“, etc. ; na and le being the wellknown exponents 
(CL M. Doke, Bantu Linguistic Terminology, 1935, P- 76). In these cases the 
grammatical and the localistic constructions have clearly blended. Things lie 
different however in many instances of secondary insertion of real prepositions 
after some verbs in colloquial constructions where the verb proper is felt to have 
lost its transitive meaning. This might explain the abundant use of na in col- 
loquial Swahili as a merely reinforcing particle ; cf. in English “I could smell 
of it; he must expect of that; he insulted of me“, etc. (J. Galsworthy, Fraternity 
(1909), pp. 66, 208, 259, and so forth). 

2) Vid. supra p. 102 n. 2. In Ewe gh^ is also used to connect the regens with 
the rectum in the possessive case. 

*) Kwa genitive (or hwe relative) form of the exponent ku, 

W. Spiegelberg, Demotische Grammatik (1925), § 283. 



by the degrees of activity or intensity of the verb in Javanese i), 
expressed by means of the localistic exponents -i (pausal) and -ake 
(directional). Although these constructions are doubtless verbal 
in the true sense of the word the original localistic nature of these 
suf&xes has not entirely been obliterated. 

The principal difference between Localism and grammatical 
conception lies in the fact that the original localistic exponents are 
never morphemes ; they are always syntagmemes and the develop- 
ment from syntagmeme into morpheme marks the transition from 
Localism into grammatical system^). The objective case, from 
being a mere localistic relation becomes a grammatical one in 
oppositional correlation with the differentiation of all the other 
cases of the system “). The general “confix”*) develops 
into a specified morphematic suffix. 

§2. Directive' Object®). 

The original localistic scheme (Fig. i) still obtains albeit in 
a more complicated form : 

First term Second term 

[{subject + predicate} < >- direct object] 

Fig. 8. 

from which of course the second term may be absent. 

The exponent which links the find term, or direct object, with 
the preceding part of the sentence is not essentially different from 
the exponent connecting the Illrd term (or directive object) with 


C, C. Berg, Bijdrage tot de Kennis van de Javaansche Werkwoordsvormen 
(1937), pp. loi seq., 128 seq. In Algonkin on the contrary the so-called initial and 
secondary stems of the verb bear the full weight of the functions in question ; 
F. Boas, Lc., p. 759. 

?) Supra A § I, 

®) “L'accusatif, de cas local qu’ii etait, est devenu cas grammatical”, M. Breal, 
I.C., p. 201 ; compare the “objectivus localis” in classic Japanese, J. L, Pierson, 
The Manyoshu (1936), IV p. 346. 

H. Stumme in the Festschrift fiir Carl Meinhof (1927), p. 81 seq. 

For the use of this term I refer to the following passage : “most grammarians 
term indirect object what we call the directive object From the viewpoint of English 
grammar they may be right. But such a view is completely opposed to the genius 
of Sesuto. In fact, in Sesuto the directive object is the most direct of all. If 
we put into the passive voice the sentence wo tsibisa litaha (“I cause him to 
know the news”) we have 0 tsebisba litaba ke^na {'‘he ib caused by me to know 
the news”) ; that is, the directive object has become the subject of the passive. 
In fact both objects are direct objects, and it is only for syntactical reasons that 
we have to distinguish between both” (E. Jacottet, l.c,, § 244). 


Third term 
> directive object 
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the rest ; there cannot exist an intrinsical distinction between 
this type of construction and those dealt with in the preceding §, 
Indeed, the ''dative case'' as such is lacking in nearly all African 
idioms^). In Bantu the difficulty is obviated by an alteration 
of the verbal aspect, the so-called Relative (or better Applicative) 
mood ") In Swahili, for instance : 

a-me~u4eta wamka wake "he has brought his letter". 
u-me4etwa wamka wake "his letter has been brought". 
a-me-ni4etea wamka wake "he has brought me (-m-) his letter". 

Now, in the passive voice the latter phrase does not read 
(as might be umeniletewa wamka wake (lift, "brought 

was to me his letter"), but nimeletewa wamka, litt. "I have been 
brought-letter". In other words, the whole term wamka 

("bring-letter-to") is interpreted as forming an indissoluble unit, a 
new compounded verbal concept as it were, to which the directive 
object stands in a direct objectival relation. 

This preliminary consideration serves to explain the scheme 
in Fig. 8. The first relation (Ist<-^IInd term) once having been 
satisfactorily established the interest in the Ilnd term appears 
to have evaporated for the moment, the direct object being rele- 
gated into a state of minor importance by being incorporated into 
the verbal concept ^). The difference between direct and directive 
object appears therefore to be a matter of shifting interest, of 
psychological appreciation rather than oi grammatical expression. 
From the grammatical viewpoint the relation between the direct 
object and the unit of subject -f predicate (i.e. the 1st term), 
and on the other hand the relation between the directive object 
and the newly formed compound of 1st Und term remains 
practically unchanged. The Illrd term (directive object) stands 
in a localistic relation to the whole remaining sentence which con- 
stitutes a complete conceptual unit. E.g. in Gola : o na ne Me 
kobe (litt. "he-there-gave-them < place ~ be > his men"). The 


Tile Sudanese languages fill up this lacuna in their grammatical outfit by 
using a circumlocutory expression by means of verbs denoting “to give“. Dinka 
however appears to constitute an exception to this general rule, vid. D. Wester- 
mann. Die Sudansprachen {1911), p. 51. 

C. Meinhof, VergL Gramm., p. 76 • id., Entstehung etc., p. 86seq. ; F. N. 
Finck, Haupttypen des Sprachbaus. (1923), p. 87. 

Cf. supra p. 104 n. 5. 

*) D. Westermann, Die Golasprache in Liberia (1921) § 58. Kobe is a compound 
of -he (“locality, piace“) with the locative prefix ko~. 
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wording of the phrase contains two separate statements that 
"he gave away the things”, and that “his men were present”. As 
it is invariably the case where a localistic construction is concerned, 
the logical correlation which compels us to conclude that the 
recipients of the gift are actually his men, must be supplemented 
in the minds of the speaker and of his audience. 

In Mubi ’-) a directional localistic exponent di (with the suffixes 
of the suffixing preterite) introduces the directive object if this 
object is a pronoun: nde sagin digiin dmbdbdt (“I brought you 
the maize”) ; here the local “case” evidently preludes to a true 
dative case. More often still the exponent denoting the relation 
between the predicate and the directive object is suffixed to the 
verb in a rather loose way : Nama tita gye ml ("I say”), but iita 
gye ml’ -ha tsi (“I tell you”) ; Masai uses dki, Nandi -tSi for the 
same purpose, a suffix which shows an undeniable relationship 
with the local-deictic element 

These instances constitute to a certain extent the intermediate 
phase between the pure localistic expressions in Gola and Mubi 
and, on the other hand, the morphematical construction by means 
of the applicative aspect of the verb in Bantu. 

To conclude this paragraph we will mention some other examples 
to illustrate the localistic tendency in denoting the directive object. 
There occurs in Berber (Schilh) a directional localistic exponent 
-i- (e.g. iffiig-i-i “he came out to me”) used for introducing the 
so-caUed dative case {fk-ii-f “give him to me”). In Barea the' 
pausal exponent -go performs the same function (as in ku-go-es 
“tell it to the man”). In Ifumu we meet again with the well- 
known exponent kidi ; and so on ®). 

Ancient Eg5^tian offers an interesting illustration of this homo- 
geneity in treating the direct and the directive object in this 
respect. The preposition » in a general way indicates the person 
or thing afiected by the action, being essentially directional. It 
denotes inter alia i°. the “dative” case ; 2°. the direction in which 
an action or a movement points when the objective is a living per- 
son (alternating with r in the case of the object being a thing) ; 
3°. the direct object after some very few verbs ^) ; and last not least 

J. Lukas, ZeEtralsudanische Studien (1937), p, 175. 

2) A. C. Hollis, The Masai (1905), p. 76 ; id., The Nandi (1909), pp. 186, 211. 
Both examples however are somewhat dubious. 

®) Goihp. also GaJla hori supra B 11 § i sub 3. 

'4 Vid.' ■supra:''p.:.i 03 . '■ 
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as a verbal formative {^dm.n.f "he heard”, litt. “heard to him”) 
it does not mark a well-defined tense, but rather the fortuitous 
and incidental aspect of an occurrence^). Indeed, it is to this 
fact of its being only remotely interested in the action as such, that 
the directive case owes its place on the gliding scale of distances 
as represented by the localistic exponents. 

§3. AgentialTerm. 

In the comprehensive denomination of "agential term” we 
combine, for convenience’ sake, i°. the agens in the passive voice, 
and 2°. the instrumental case, both having an equal agential interest 
in the action as expressed in the sentence. The degree of interest 
in relation to the various grammatical parts of the phrase may 
be apparent from the scheme in Fig. 8. 

It is quite immaterial however for our purpose whether the ver- 
bal concept is actually a morphological passive, or constitutes 
merely a circumlocutory expression 2 ). The principal consider- 
ation lies in the fact that the logical subject (i.e. the agens), what- 
ever its grammatical function may be, is placed in a localistic 
relation to the main concept of action as expressed in the sentence 
as a whole. In English "he was killed by me” and “he is shaking 
with fear”, the function of the agential term in both cases is exactly 
the same from the localistic point of view ; they may be considered 
to represent the archetype of localistic construction ®). The presence 
only of the agential term is recorded by means of the exponent, 
the causal bond which logically links it up with the concept of the 
action being supplemented in the mind*). In Swahili the phrase 
ninapendwa na mke wangu contains in reality two separate state- 
ments, viz, "I am loved”, and “my wife is near”, without being 
precisized any further as to the logical correlation between both 


A. Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., §411 sub 2. 

For tbe active > passive construction cf. in Georgian A. Dirr. l.c., p. 63 seq. ; 
F. SommerfeM, Beitr^ge in the Melanges van Ginneken (1934). See also C. C. 
Uhlenbeck, Oude Aziatische contacten van het Eskimo (Med. Ned. Akad. v. Wet., 
Lett. IV No. 7, 1941), p. 225. 

The English construction (as in Butch : “d*outste zoon onterft hij d'opper- 
majesteit'^ Vondel, Lucifer vrs. 1032) constitutes the pausal phase. The causal 
nexus begins to appear in terms of speech as soon as the directional phase sets in : 
interfectus ah eo, ucciso da iui, getdtet von ihm'* ; or again : *'tue par iui, gedood 
hem'', and so forth. 

*) The question as to how far the anc. Eg. particle In, which serves for intro- 
ducing the agential term (if denoting a living person) may be related to the expo- 
nent n mentioned in the preceding paragraph, still remains undecided. 



notions. Some more examples of the kind may help to elucidate 
the point. Ifumu : nde ubo mu hwo asa {'*he did it from fear'', litt. 
*'he thus there-fear he acted"), the exponent mu meaning ''in 
a place". By means of the exponent na^) ("along-with" etc.) 
Bira : indo a-hokoti na mungu (lit. "they have begotten him along- 
with God", i.e. "God's own son") ; Haussa : ana h 4 gan ddwdki 
da sdriki (lit. "they are beating the horses along-with the chief"). 
In Luganda mere juxtaposition suffices when the agential term 
denotes a living being, otherwise the term requires preceding : 
omusuhuzi eyawehwa kabaka ekintu (lit. "the trader he was given 
the king something"), but yakuhihwa nomugo ("he was hit along- 
with a stick", ^na-omugo). With the directional exponent ku ^) 
in Yombe : k'omVandi batatika ku ngo (lit. "they have bitten 
my sisters towards leopard"), or more explicitly still in Luba : 
bakum'^udia kudi nakasama eaten him there-is (A^iJ -f- 

Hi) a leopard". (Comp. A. Burssens, Manuel de Tshiluba, 1946, 
§ 254 )* 

The localistic realisation of the agential term appears therefore 
to consist in establishing a colourless and extremely vague distan- 
tial relation between the agent proper and the rest of the sentence 
either by means of mere juxtaposition without any connective 
factor at all (as in Luganda), or by means of one out of the many 
localistic exponents ; the choice among them seems to have 
been quite arbitrary and fortuitous, an essential characteristic of 
Localism ! 

§ 4 . Summary. 

In the localistic phase the relation between the subject and 
the non-subject is established directly by means of the exponents 
over the head of the predicate ; the exponents remain essentially 
syntagmemio (vid. p. 77 n. 2). This does not mean of course that 
the predicate is a negligeable factor (which would be absurd) ; 
but merely tloBi the local affinity between subject and non-subject, 

For an instance of na in Sotho vid. supra p. 104 n. 5. In Zulu we Iiave 
a copulative formed from the substantive expressing the agent, i.e. expressed by 
a mere juxta-position ; e.g. *‘1 was struck, it is (= by) a stone" (CL M. Doke, 
Textbook of Zulu Grammar [i945]» § 342). C. Meinhof (Grundzlige einer vergL 
Gramm, d. Bantu-sprachen, 1906, p. 37) mentions the pronominal copula ga in 
the same function. 

2 ) The "possessive" derivate kwa is commonly in use among the coastal idioms 
of Eastern-Africa. The exponent used as an agentive prefix e.g. in Lamba, 
see CL M. Doke, Textbook of Lamba Grammar (1938), § 309 and id., Bantu 
Linguistic Terminology (1935), p. 46. 
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as expressed by means of the exponents, is a much closer one than 
that which exists between the non-subjects and the predicate. In 
the course of time however the part assigned to the latter in the 
localistic phase becomes more and more pronounced ; and as the 
exponents are slowly developing from syntagmemes \xA.o actual 
morphemes the contact between them and the predicate becomes 
gradually closer and closer i) (Fig. 9). 



In the localistic phase the local relation between subject and 
non-subjects is a direct one, whereas the latter stand in only an 
indirect relation to the predicate, the subject being the inter- 
mediate term between them. In other words, the localistic 
relation exists between the non-subjects and the 
subject acting, not the action of the subject. 
It is on the other hand the predicate which performs the function 
of a catalysator in the psychological process which intervenes 
to supplement the logical correlation needed for the correct 
interpretation of this localistic juxtaposition, a correlation not 
yet expressed in the actual wording of the context. 

Indeed, it is because of this secondary part played by the predi- 
cate in the interrelation of subject and non-subject that the ques- 
tion whether the predicate appears in the active or in the passive 
voice is quite immaterial. In the localistic phase morphological 
niceties play a role of only minor importance ; the emphasis lies 
on the purely syntactical function of the exponents. 

After all that has been said on the matter we scarcely need stress 
the point that the case, as we have outlined it here, is a theoretical 
one. There are no exclusively localistic languages; no more is 
there any idiom in existence entirely without localistic elements, 
albeit only in the shape of survivals. 

q Cf. Haussa; see supra p. 102 n. 3. 




Nor is Localism to be considered as the only source to which 
the development of the grammatical system in all its intricacies 
is ultimately due. The growth of human speech constitutes too 
complicated a phenomenon as to permit such a simplistic explan- 
ation. ^^N we cannot completely disregard the abundant 

material at hand which appears to Justify the recognition of Loca- 
lism being a factor of paramount importance. 

The object in view of this paper has been to do Justice to these 
surviving relics from a more primitive stage in the history of human 
speech, although I had to confine myself to a rather summary 
survey of the data available. Lack of space prevents me however 
from discussing the many other instances of Localism, as with 
regard to the Relative Pronoun (comp, pausal in modem Greek 
directional in French dont == ^de unde), the Possessive Case ^), 
the formation of Abstract nouns (e.g. anc. Eg. to ''place'') ^), of 
the Infinitive (Engl. 'Ho give", Bantu: ku)^), the Conjunction (e.g. 
Spanish luego che "when") and so on, which I hope to discuss in 
a forthcoming paper to be published shortly. 

Localism representing a real activity of the mind, we should 
not content ourselves with simply enumerating a string of anec- 
dotical facts picked up at random in the vast field of human speech ; 
an attempt to class them provisionally into a unifying system 
has become necessary. The exposition given in the preceding 
pages, theoretical though it may appear at first sight, may help 
to realise this aim and to contribute to the correct interpretation 
of the survival phenomena to which Mr. Ecker has drawn our 
attention in his important paper. 


Comp. Hebrew and Bernese : wo. 

2 ) E.g. -gH in Ewe (supra p. 103) and pa > p$ in Nilotic Suk, M. W. H. Beech^ 
The Suk, their Language and Folklore (1911), p. 53. 

3 ) Comp. Egypt, bw n/r ''beauty*', with Swahili : penye kweli ‘'truth*' (Mambo 

Leo 1946, p. 134). There exists a very suggestive semantic relation between the 
notions of “thing" and “place" in Congo: uma, kuma anh vuma\ iii Hereto: 
opona i Bondei : hanthu = Kikami : hanku “place’* ; comp. Duala : uma “place" 
with yoma plur. h&ma “thing" {< piur. *be-oma). Comp, also: “for better 

or for worse, in health and in sick places" (J. Galsworthy, Fraternity, Ch. XXX) . 

See A. Gardiner, Theory etc. , p. 174 and G. P. Lestrade, Locative-class Nouns 
and Formatives in Sotho (Bantu Studies XII, 1938) p. 48 note i. “ To therefore is 
no more an essential part of an infinitive than the definite article is an essential 
part of a nominative" (O. Jespersen, Growth and Structure of the English 

Language, 1933, § 209). 
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LES ORIGINES DE VAKI COPTE 

PAR A. W. BYVANCK, Leiden 


Dans son etude sur Tliistoire de la langue egyptienne, M. B. H, 
Strieker s'est surtout occupy des differentes periodes que les 
^g57ptologues y distinguent. En m^me temps, il a trac6 un apergu 
du developpement de Fegyptien qui m^te Fattention des archeo- 
logues, les id^es qu'il prononce pouvant servir a Maircir d'une fagon 
remarquable FMstoire de Fart ^gj^ptien. 

M. Strieker etablit une division en trois grandes periodes : celle 
de Fancien et du moyen empire, celle du nouvel empire et de la 
langue demotique, celle de la langue copte. Ce fut vers la fin du 
IVe millenaire que les Eg 3 q)tiens ont commence a ecrire leur langue 
telle qulls la parlaient a cette epoque. Toutefois, deja pendant 
Fancien empire, la langue ecrite ne correspondait plus avec celle 
de tous les jours. Pour la religion, les inscriptions et la litterature 
la langue ancienne est rest^e en usage, tandis que Fadministration 
et la correspondance des particuliers ont subi Finfluence de la 
langue parlee. Au plus tard vers le commencement de la XIXe 
dynastie la differenciation est complete. La langue classique s'est 
fixee d^une maniere definitive dans la forme qui s’est maintenue 
pour le culte, mais elle a disparu dans la litterature profane. Ce 
qui etait le dialecte vulgaire jusqu'a cette epoque, est devenu a 
son tour la langue ecrite pour Fusage quotidien. 

Deja les anciens auteurs grecs ont observe que les Egyptians 
utilisaient deux langues differentes, le dialecte sacre et le dialecte 
vulgaire. Ce dernier etait le langage parle par le peuple tel qu'il 
s'etait developpe au cours des siecles en s'eloignant de sa forme 
primitive. Le dialecte sacre, au contraire, a conserve son caractere 
ancien, fixe par les formules du culte qui n'admettaient aucun 
changement. 


B. H. Strieker, De Indeeling dev EgypHsche Taalgeschiedenis (These Leyden, 
1945 ; paru aussi dans Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen nit het Rijksmnseum van 
Oudheden te Leiden, N.S. XXV, 1944, pp. — 9 o)* 



En Egypte, la langue sacree a joue le role du latin au moyen-age. 
Le dialecte vnlgaire, cependant> s'eloignait lui aussi de pins en 
pins de la langue parlee, dn moment qu'il avail ete fixe pour des 
textes ecrits. Deja sous la XIXe d 3 mastie cette difference se mani- 
feste; vers la fin de Fepoque paienne, rancienne langue vulgaire, 
etant devenue la langue de la litterature, avail perdu enli^rement 
le contact avec le dialecte parle. 

En effet, pendant plus de mille ans il a manque aux figyptiens 
une fagon d’ecrire qui correspondit a Fusage quotidien. De la sorte 
il faut plutot distinguer, au cours de cette periode, trois langues : 
celle du culte, la langue classique datant de Fancien empire ; celle 
de la litterature et de la correspondance, c'est-a-dire le demotique 
datant de la XIXe dynastie et renouvele pendant la XX Vie ; 
celle parlee par le peuple. Dans ces conditions on ne s'etonne point 
que pour Fusage journalier les Egyptiens se soient servis de plus 
en plus de la langue grecque, qui au moins representait une fa^on 
de parler connue aux gens d'une certaine culture, le peuple ne 
ressentant pas le besoin de s’exprimer par ecrit. 

Ce fut avec Farrivee du Christianisme qu'un nouveau change- 
men! eut lieu. Un dialecte parle dans FEgypte superieure, le copte, 
a ete ^leve au rang de langue litteraire comprise du peuple. Depuis, 
il est reste vamqueur sur toute la ligne et s'est maintenue jusqu'4 
nos jours comme la langue de Ffigypte chretienne et de sa litte- 
rature. 

En m^me temps que la religion ancienne disparurent la langue 
sacree et la langue demotique aussi bien que Fart ancien. Celui-ci 
avail survecu dans les temples, mais a du ceder la place a Fart 
copte qui devint alors Fart national. La question se pose si Fart 
copte, ainsi que la langue copte, pent 6tre regarde comme le 
descendant d'une forme vulgaire de Fart qui aurait existe a cote 
de Fart officiel. 

En effet, tout aussi bien que la langue sacree, Fart egyptien 
officiel contient un element artificiel, archaisant et schematisant, 
En opposition a cet art, qui etait celui de la religion, de FEtat 
et des classes aristocratiques, a surgi celui des classes populaires. 
L'Etat creait les temples avec leur decoration et leurs statues ; 
le peuple avail besoin de figurines et d'ex-voto pour exprimer sa 
pietd 

L'art officiel observait strictement les lois qui, depuis Fancien 
empire, dominaient rigoureusement la conception artistique ; mais 

'II2.' . ■ ■ 



de temps en temps on aperfoit tme tendance a rompre avec le 
schematisme de I’art hi^ratique qui ne correspondait plus aux 
besoins d’une societe prfite k s’evoluer. Les statuettes j&gurant le 
peuple presentent des attitudes plus varices que les statues des 
dieux et des rois ; elles risquent des innovations qu’on cherche 
vainement dans Tart officiel. 

Les racines de cet art populaire datent d'une epoque assez 
recuMe. Deja pendant le moyen-empire on rencontre des figurines 
d’un style plus libre. L’art d'Amama donne les preuves les plus 
convaincantes de cette tendance. Relegu^e a I’arri^re-plan durant 
le regne de Sethos I, elle reparait sous Ramsfe II et Ramses III 
dans les grandes representations de combats et de chasses. Quel- 
ques details de ces tableaux rappellent d'une maniere remarquable 
les particularites de Fart populaire telles qu’elles se trahissent 
dans les statuettes mentionnees. 

C’est surtout M. Capart qui a etudie les monuments qui afi&rment 
leur independance vis-fi-vis de Fart officiel. Ces figurines, quelque- 
fois, rompent la frontalite toujours observee de la maniere la plus 
absolue dans les statues de grandes dimensions. Par exemple dans 
une statue au Louvre, conservee autrefois au Cabinet des mMailles 
k Paris et figurant un esclave porteur de fardeau, la frontalit6 est 
nettement coupee i). Au mus^e de Leyden, une esclave se penche 
de c6t6 pour contrebalancer le poids de sa charge trop lourde ®). 

Toutes ces infractions la r^gle, cependant, appartiennent au 
domaine de la petite sculpture. L’art officiel, la statue propre- 
ment dite, n’a jamais admis cette liberte qui ne s’accorde pas avec 
le style 4g5q)tien. Ce sont les monuments de petites dimensions, 
produits de Fart industriel, dans lesquels ces particularites sont 
pr&entes ; eUes g^neraient les auteurs des grandes statues. 

En etudiant les figurines de Fart populaire on decouvre un 
sentiment artistique qui s’oppose au schematisme de Fart officiel. 
Celui-ci s’^cartait de plus en plus du « vouloir » artistique du peuple 
qui n’admettait plus les lois surannees. En outre, on constate un 
besoin de naturalisme qui, lui aussi, va a Fencontre de Fart officiel. 
Ce naturalisme, qu’on pourrait appeler v^risme, envahit la sta- 


J. Capart, Monuments- Piot, 26 (1923), pp. 47 — 65, pi. II. — Voir anssi 
Suys, Annuaire de r Instiiut de philologie et d*histoire orientates d Bruxelles, 

in (1935), pp. 545—562. 

2 ) G. Roeder, Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen, n.s, XX (1939) > PP- ^ — 23 (avec 
une bibliograpliie) . 
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tuaire egyptienne des epoques plus recentes ; nommons par exemple 
les portraits de particuliers, qui, quelquefois, sont d'une laideur 
effrayante ^). Get art naturaliste continue pendant l'epoque gr^co- 
romaine dans les portraits privfe du style national 2 ). 

Pendant ce temps-la, Tart classique persistait a, trouver son 
expression dans les temples que les rois grecs ont fait construire. 
Get art, toutefois, n'etait plus qu'un atavisme servant pour la 
religion ancienne, n'etait plus qu'un residu du pass6. Seule la 
technique avait survecu ; la forme creatrice y avait perdu toute 
sa puissance. 

A cote de cet art prive de tout contact avec Pesprit du peuple, 
on trouve en figypte pendant I'epoque greco-romaine Part grec 
d'Alexandrie et Part gr6co-egyptien, qui parfois rappelle les formes 
hellenistiques, parfois continue Part national avec des libertfe 
caractOTstiques. En effet, Part grec a eu une grande importance 
en figjpte, plus forte et plus pr^ponderante, peut-6tre, que la 
langue grecque. Gette demBre n’a pas ^limine le parler national 
parce qu'elle n'avait pas pen6tre dans le peuple comme le fit, plus 
tard, Parabe. Sous la domination grecque, Pegyptien s'est main- 
tenu ; Part national a eu un sort different. 

L'art grec n'6tant pas soumis aux regies de la tradition natio- 
nale, a pu satisfaire jusqu’a un certain point aux exigences nou- 
velles. Toutefois, cette tendance n'a pris le dessus qu'au moment 
oh la religion ancienne fit place au christianisme. G'est alors que 
Part ancien dispanit et que naquit Part copte. 

Dans Part copte, on remarque un melange extrSmement curieux 
de technique orientale et de motifs grecs, d'un verisme tres pro- 
nonce et d'un certain schematisme herite de Part ancien. En effet, 
on ne pent douter que Part copte, tout aussi bien que la langue 
copte, ne soit la derniere dtape de la longue evolution de la culture 
egyptienne. L'art copte repr&ente le sentiment artistique natio- 
nal qui s'est maintenu depuis les temps les plus recules jusqu'aux 
epoques greco-romaine et chretienne. 

On aurait tort, cependant, en definiant Part copte comme Pex- 
pression d'une mentalite primitive. Au fond cet art n'a rien de 

On trouve des exemples dans Tetude de Kathe Bosse, Bie menschliche 
Figur in der JRundplasiik der dgyptischen Spdtzeii: Agypiologische Forschungen,. 

I (1936). — Voir aussi, par exemple: M. A. Murray, Ancient Egypt, 1917, 
pp. 146 — 148. 

2 ) Voir G. A. S, Snijder, Hellenistisch-fdmische Poftr&ts aus Agypten : Mnemo- 
syne, s. VII (1939), p. 241—280. 



primitif. II n’a eu Toccasion de se d^ployer qu’apr^s le decHn de 
la tradition ancienne quand la religion nationale avait disparu, 
mais il s'4tait prepare depuis longtexnps. Ainsi I’art copte contient 
des 616inents de Fart classique national, de Fart vulgaire et de 
Fart gr6co-6g3q)tien, aussi bien que des Elements de Fart de la 
Syrie et de FAsie anterieure imports pendant les epoques helM- 
nistique et romaine. 

II faudrait une analyse trte approfondie pour determiner tons 
les Elements dont se compose Fart copte. Toutefois, la qualite 
qui r6unit tous ces ^l^ments et qui determine essentiellement le 
style de cet art, est le sentiment artistique 6gyptien. Ce sentiment 
se manifeste tout aussi bien dans Fart classique en sa forme 
originale que dans Fart populaire du nouvel empire et de F^poque 
saitique, dans Fart gr6co-^g5q)tien et dans Fart copte. 



EINE TAUSCHURKUNDE AUS DEM FUNFTEN 
REGIERUNGSJAHR DES ASSUR-NADIN-SUMI 
(694 V. Chr.) 

VON F. M. TH. BOHL, Leiden 

Privaturkunden aus den Regierangen der babylonischen Konige 
und Usurpatoren aus der Zeit Sargons II und Sanheribs sind selten. 
Aus der Regierung des Marduk-apla-iddin II (Merodach-baladan) 
gibt es nur zwei, die eine aus Nippur, die andere aus Babylon, 
beide wobl aus der ersten Regierungsperiode. Aus der Zeit des 
BM-ibni gibt es gleichfalls zwei, beide aus Dilbat ; aus der des 
AlSw-nddin-Smni wohl auch zwei, woven die vorliegende aus 
Dilbat ; aus der des Nergal-uSezib (,,guzubu des Babyloniers") 
keine ; aus der Zeit des MuSezib-Marduk („Suzubu des Chaldaers") 
nur eine, wahrscheinlich aus Babylon. 

Von diesen sieben Urkunden befinden sich drei bier in Leiden, 
in unserer Sammlung von Keilschrifttafeln. Von diesen drei Urkun- 
den babe icb die aus Babylon aus der Zeit des Marduk-apia-iddin II 
in Umsebrift veroffentlicbt in MAOG XI/3, 1937, S. 31 Anm. 3, 
und in Ubersetzung im dritten Heft der Mededeelingen uit 
de Leidsche Verzameling van sfijkerschnft-inscnpiies (III, 1936, 
S. 7 f. = MENAW, afd. Letterkunde, deel 82, Serie B, No. 2, 
S. 71 f.). Dem vorigen Besitzer, Ds. M. Foeken in Ilpendam, danke 
icb aucb an dieser SteUe fur seine Bereitwilbgkeit, dieses Stuck 
der Leidener Sammlung abzutreten. Es ist trotz der scblecbten 
Erbaltung beinabe vollstandig lesbar. 

Die zweite dieser drei Leidener Urkunden — die aus dem zwei- 
ten Jabre des MuSezib-Marduk — veroffentlicbte icb in Umsebrift 
im selben Heft dieser „Mitteilungen aus der Leidener Sammlung 
von Keilscbrifttafeln", S. 10 f. (= a.a.O., S. 74 f.). Mit Ausnabme 
der sieben Zeugennamen und des Datums ist sie leider nur frag- 
mentariseb erbalten. 



Unsere vorliegende VerojSentlichung gilt nunmehr der Urkunde 
aus Dilbat aus der Zeit des gleichfalls in unserer 

Sammlung in Leiden. Diese Tontafel, gut erhalten tmd lesbar, 
wurde von mir im Juni 1938 im Pariser Antiquitatenhandel erwor- 
ben und tragt jetzt die Inventamummer 1336. 

Von den ausserhalb Hollands belindlichen Privaturkunden aus 
den Regierungen dieser Herrscher wird die Nippur-Urkunde aus 
der Zeit des Marduk-apla-iddin in der Hilprecht Collection zu 
Jena bewahrt (in Keilschrift veroffentlicht von O. Kriickmann, 
TMHC II/III, 1933, Nr. 8). Keine Privaturkunde im engeren Sinn 
dieses Wortes ist die lange Liste der „Anfuhrer von fiinfzig Mann" 
aus der Regierung desselben Konigs (in Keilschrift veroffentlicht 
von Alfr. Pohl im zweiten Teil seiner Neuhabylonischen Rechis- 
urkunden, Anal. Or., Rom 1934, Nr. i). Die eine der beiden Dilbat- 
Urkunden aus der Regierungszeit des Bel-ibni befindet sich im 
Besitz der Yale University in New Haven (friiher in der Bibliothek 
von J. Pierpont Morgan, in Keilschrift veroffentlicht von A. T. 
Clay, BRM I, 1912, Nr. 29) . Die iibrigen beiden Urkunden aus der 
Zeit des BSl-ibni und des ASSur-nadin-Sumi kenne ich lediglich 
aus den Erwahnungen von E. Unger, RLA II, S. 220 a und von 
F. H. Weissbach, RLA I, S. 213 b (mit Berufung auf Peiser, SBA 
1889 II, S. 815 Anm.). 

Der Seltenheitswert unserer Urkunde erstreckt sich nicht nur 
auf die Datierung, sondern auch auf den Inhalt und die juridische 
Terminologie. Was zunachst das Datum betrifft, so ist eine einlei- 
tende historische Erbrterung am Platze. 

Die auffalligste Erscheinung im Charakterbild und der Ge- 
schichte Konig Sanheribs ist der plotzliche und radikale Wandel 
seiner Einstellung gegen Babel und die Babylonier vor und nach 
dem Jahre 694 1). Vor diesem entscheidenden Wendepunkt hatte 
er den Babyloniem im Rahmen des Weltreiches unter eigenen 
Konigen die moglichste Unabhangigkeit gewahrt, ihre Hauptstadt 
Babylon mit ihrem beriihmten Tempel bei den beiden Eroberungen 
in den Jahren 704 und 699 sorgfaltig verschont und sie sogar — 


Die beste monographiscbe Untersuclrang der inneren und ausseren Beweg- 
griinde von Sanhenh af Assures Bahylonske Politik findet sich im Beitrag von 
O. E. Ravn zn den Studier tilegnede Prof. Fr. Buhl, Kopenliagen 1925, S. 217 — 
230. Hier ist der Gegensatz anfanglicher Milde nnd spaterer SchS,rfe kiar hervor- 
gehoben, doch das dramatische Moment, welches dazwischen liegt, biieb noch 
unbetont. 
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z.B. durch eine Neupflasterung der beriihmten Prozessionsstrasse i) 
— vielfach verschonert und auch den verraterischen Eonig BH- 
ibni im letztgenannten Jahre mit auffallender Milde behandelt. 
Das grausame Los des Nergal-uBzih und die raf&nierte Art der 
Zerstorung der Stadt Babylon und ihrer Tempel heben sich davon 
nachher umso schwarzer ab. Auch aus Sanheribs Schilderung der 
Schlacht bei Chalule — die nach dem Zeugnis der babylonischen 
Chronik eine Niederlage gewesen ist — sprechen im Gegensatz zu 
jener Milde eine Rachsucht und ein Blutdurst, die ans Psychopa- 
thische grenzen. Diese Rachsucht richtete sich gegen die Elamiter 
und gegen die mit diesen verbiindeten und von ihnen aufgehetzten 
Babylonier. Was war dazwischen vorgefallen ? 

Hierauf ist nur eine Antwort moglich. Es war der schmahliche 
Untergang seines tiichtigen altesten Sohnes, des Erben des Welt- 
reiches, den Sanherib von diesem Augenblick an mit alien Mitteln 
an den verraterischen Babyloniem und Elamitem zu rachen be- 
strebt war. Die Vermutung liegt selbst nahe, dass dieser im Friih- 
jahr 694 erfolgte Verlust des Lieblingssohnes den Vater des seeli- 
schen Gleichgewichts beraubt hat. Jedenfalls bedeutet er das 
tragische Moment im Leben des grossen Konigs^). 

Um dies zu verstehen, miissen wir zuriickgreifen auf die Ereig- 
nisse des Jahres 700. Der chaldadsche Scheich MuSezib-Marduk 
(spater der letzte Gegenkonig von Babylon vor der Zerstorung) 
hatte schon damals den anfangs assyrerfreundhchen Konig BSl- 
ibni bei seinem Aufstand gegen Sanherib unterstiitzt, wurde aber 
bei Bittutu geschlagen und in die unzuganglichen Sumpfe seines 
Stammlandes verjagt, woraufhin Sanherib seinen eigenen Sohn, 
A § s u r - n a d i n - s u m i, nout der babylonischen Konigswiirde 
bekleidete. 

Dass dieser der alteste Sohn imd der Erbe des Weltreiches ge- 
wesen ist, kann auf Grand der Bezeichnung als mam reStu tarbit 
birkia, welche Sanherib ihm an verschiedenen Stellen seiner 


Vgl. R. ’KoXdL&wey, Das wiedererstehende Babylon, S. 52 f. ; Die Pftastersteine 
von Aiburschabti, Tafel 4f. 

Aujffallend bleibt, dass die Queilen iiber sein Leben und seine Taten zwiscben 
689 und 681 schweigen, und dass selbst in der babylonischen Chronik von diesen 
acht ,,kdnigsiosen'' Jahren lediglich berichtet wird, dass sie mit den acht Regie- 
rungsjahren des HummahaldaSu von Elam zusammenfieien (II, 28 ff.). Die RLA 
II, S. ii8a (s.v. Daniel) geausserte Vermutung, die Erzahlung vom Wahnsinn 
Nebukadnezars (Dan. 4, 20 ff,) beruhe auf einer Verwechslung mit Sanherib, 
bei welchem Geistesstorung wahrend seiner letzten Regierungsjahre nicht aus- 
geschlossen erscheine, hoffe ich gelegentlich nkher auszufiihren. 
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Inschriften gibt, wohl nicht bezweifelt werden ^), Allerdings wurde 
das natiirliche Vorrecht des altesten Sohnes der Hauptfrau in der 
Sargonidendynastie spater keineswegs immer eingehalten. Die 
Bestimmung der Erbfolge geschah vielmehr dutch eine feierliche 
Proklamation in der Versammlung des Hofes und der Reichsgros- 
sen und dutch den Einzug des prasumptiven Nachfolgers in das 
Mt nduti. Diese Zeremonien auf Grund gdttlicher Orakel batten 
jedenfalls noch nicht stattgefunden. Doch ist die Annahme wahr- 
scheinlich, dass Sanherib dutch die Bestallung gerade des altesten 
Sohnes nicht nur die engste politische Verbindung beider Lander 
im Sinne einer tatsachlichen Abhangigkeit Babyloniens, sondern 
ihre spat ere Zusammenschmelzung dutch Personalunion beab- 
sichtigte. An seiner Absicht, diesen „ersten Sohn"' zum Thron- 
erben zu erheben, braucht man nicht zu zweifeln^). 

Die Stellung dieses j ungen Vasallenkonigs muss selbst beim 
besten Willen schwierig gewesen sein. Sein Streben wurde dutch- 
kreuzt dutch die Politik des Vaters, die keine wirkliche babylo- 
nische Selbst andigkeit zuliess ; dutch die babylonischen Grossen, 
die dem Sohn des Unterdriickers misstrauten ; dutch die Intriguen 
des elamischen Hofes, welchet stets bereit war, den chaldaischen 
Pratendenten und ihret Partei Schutz, Zufiucht und Hilfe zu 
gewahren. Dass et sich trotzdem mehr als fiinf Jahre lang (699 — 
694 V. Chr.) auf dem schwankenden Thron behaupten konnte, ver- 
dankte et dem assyxischen Schutz, sowie den Folgen inneter Wit- 
ten in Elam, wo ^onig I Uar-hundu nach iSjahtiget Regierung dutch 
semen Brudet HalluSu vom Thron gestiirzt und interniert war. 
Die Vermutung liegt nahe, dass et trotz seiner Jugend auch per- 
sonlich eine Herrschernatur gewesen ist, ein wiirdiger Sohn und 


Vgl. die Stellen bei D. D. Lxickenbill, The Annals of Sennacherib, 1924, 
S. 35, Z. 73; S. 76, Z. II ; entsprecliend dem ideographischen GAL-DUMU, 
S. 152, Z. 3. Allerdings ist der iant der letztgenannten Ziegelinschrift fiir ihn in 
Assnr gebaute Palast nicht das bit-riduti, und allerdings fehlt der betreffende 
Znsatz in der Chronik (II 28, vgl. a.a.O., S. 158) und auch in der Stierinschrift 
(S. 71, Z. 37). 

2) Vgl. zur Bedeutung des Ausdrucks mdru rS^tu heieits H. Winckler, AOF I, 
1897, S. 518 f. Die Meinung von Sidney Smith, er sei ,,a younger son of the king“ 
und ,,not the heir to the Assyrian throne*' gewesen (vgl. Cambr. Anc. Hist, III, 
1925, S. 65 f.) hat, soweit ich sehe, keine Zustimmung gefunden. Sie beruhte wohl 
auf den am Schluss der vorigen Anmerkung erwahnten Einwanden. Zur interes- 
santen Frage, ob der Ausdruck ^umu in Eigennamen stets ein Hinweis auf die 
Erstgeburt des Benannten ist, vgl. die Ausfuhrungen bei J- J. Stamm, Die akka- 
dische Namengebung, MVAeG 44, 1939, S. 41 f. Zur Proklamation und zu den 
Zeremonien vgl. im Fall Asarhaddons : Prisma Thompson, Kol. I, Z. 8 — 22; 
im Fall Assurbanipais : Bass. Gyl,, Kol. I, Z. 8— 22. 
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Enkel Sanheribs und Sargons. Somit konnte sich Sanherib in diesen 
ruhigeren Jabren kriegeriscben Expeditionen nacb dem armeni- 
scben Bergland widmen und das ass5Uriscbe Heer auf jenen Feldzug 
nacb Kilikien entsenden, dessen Anlass (nacb dem von Eusebius 
aus Polybistor iiberbeferten Bericbt des Berossos) ein Einfall 
joniscber Seerauber gewesen sei^). 

In diesen Jabren traf Sanberib auch die umstandlicben Vor- 
bereitungen zum Angriff auf die elamiscbe Ebene vom Siiden, also 
von der Kuste ber. Unter dem Vorwand der Verfolgung cbaldai- 
scber Fliicbtlinge unternabm er dann im Jabre 694 jene abenteuer- 
bcbe Piratenfabrt gegen das elamiscbe Kiistengebiet mit einer 
eigens zu diesem Zweck gebauten und bemannten Flotte, wobei 
der Erfolg freibcb nicbt der (in der „Stiermscbrift“ so anscbaulicb 
bescbriebenen) Miibe der Vorbereitung entspracb ®). 

Da Sanberib in seinen Annalen jedes Missgescbick verscbweigt 
Oder bescbonigt, kbnnen wir den weiteren, fiir ASSur-nMin-Sumi 
tragiscben Verlauf der Ereignisse nur mit Hilfe der babyloniscben 
Cbronik rekonstruieren. Die Ass3u:er batten sicb mit ibrer umstand- 
licben Flottenoperation auf ibnen ungewobntes Gebiet gewagt 
und so dem Gegner die Gelegenbeit zum rascben und unerwarte- 
ten Gegenstoss auf ibre ungescbiitzte Flanke geboten. Wabrend 
das assyriscbe Heer mit der Flotte nocb im Siiden operiert, bricbt 
Kbnig HalluSu an der Spitze eines elamiscben Heeres unvermutet 
in Mittelbabylonien ein, offenbar in der Absicbt, die Assyrer von 
ibrer Basis abzuscbneiden. Hier in Babylonien auf die Hilfe friibe- 
rer Parteiganger zu recbnen, lag nabe. 

Dass die Elamiter trotzdem auf kraftigen Widerstand stiessen 
— offenbar aucb im rasch eroberten Sippar, wo unter den Bewob- 
nem ein Blutbad angericbtet wurde — ist wobl der beste Beweis 
dafiir, dass es ASSur-nadin-Sumi g&hxagQn war, nacb fiinf Jabren 
im von ihm regierten Lande festen Fuss zu fassen. Man konnte 
vermuten, dass die Priesterscbaft des Sonnentempels Ebarra, der 
dann aucb verscbont blieb, dem Femde die Tore der Stadt geoffnet 
bat, wabrend die Biirgerscbaft dem j ungen Konig Treue Melt. 
Dessen Versucb, die Stadt zu entsetzen, endete mit einer Kata- 
stropbe. Er wurde gefangengenommen, nacb Elam transportiert 
und dort — fiber diesen Punkt scbweigt selbst die Cbronik — ver- 
mutlicb grausam bingericbtet. Die Erbitterung, mit welcber 

Liickenbiil, a.a.O., S. 6i f , ; 162. 

2 ) Liickenbill, a.a.O., S. 73 ]®. 
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Sanherib von nun an den Krieg gegen Elam und gegen die beiden 
letzten babylonischen Gegenkonige NergalTuUzib und Musezib- 
Marduk und die alte beilige Stadt Babylon schliesslich 

im Jabre 689 zerstort bat, erklart sicb vor allem aus dieser 
schmerzlichen Erfahrung ; dem scbmahlichen Tod seines Sobnes 
und Erben. Diese Erfabrung bedeutet den Wendepunkt seines 
Gharakters und seiner Politik. 

Was die genauere Zeitbestimmung dieser Katastropbe betrifft, 
so fallt die Eroberung Sippars und das Ende des Assur-nddin-Sumi 
nacb der seit Winckler und Debtzscb ublichen Aubassung von 
Bab. Cbron. Eol. II Z. 40 (= CT XXXIV 48 Obv.) ina Ut TaSHU, 
also am Ende des 7. Monats seines secbsten Regierungsjabres. 
Hiermit lasst sicb die Datierung einer Schiddurkunde kombinieren, 
welcbe wenige Wocben spater zu Sippar (Abu Habba) ausgesteUt 
sein diirfte. Es bandelt sicb um die Urkunde VS IV, Nr. i ( = NRVU 
I, Nr. 165), deren Datum wahrscbeinlicb folgendermassen zu ergan- 
zen ist : „Sippar, am 30. Arahsammu (Marcbeswan) im 5. Jabre 
des Hallusu, Kbnigs von Elam“. Dass biermit (gegen Ungnads 
friihere Annahme) der Zeitgenosse und Gegner Sanberibs gemeint 
ist, Uegt nabe. Die Stadt wurde somit von den Elamitem besetzt, 
blieb aber mit ihrem beriibmten Sonnentempel verscbont, tmd 
das gescbaftlicbe Leben ging seinen Gang ungestbrt weiter; nur 
dass der Name des Eroberers in den Daten an die Stelle des gefan- 
genen Kbnigs trat, bis der neue Kbnig Nergal-uSezib als Scbiitzling 
Elams den babylonischen Tbron bestieg. 

Hier erbebt sicb nun freilicb eine cbronologiscbe Scbwierigkeit. 
Derm scbon am 7. VII des folgenden Jabres (693 v. Cbr.) fand die 
Scblacbt bei Nippur statt, die das Ende der Regierung dieses 
uSezib bedeutet. Trotzdem regiert dieser nacb der Angabe des 
Haupttextes der Chronik (CT XXXIV 48, Kol. Ill 5) andertbalb 
Jabre. Recbnet man zuriick, so musste die Eroberung von Sippar 
durcb die Elamiter und die Gefangennabme des ASSw-nddin-Sumi 
also mit A. T. Olmstead {History of Assyria, 1923, S. 291) nicht 
erst gegen Ende des Monats Tiscbri, sondem ,,m tbe spring of 
694“ angesetzt werden. Scbon Fr. Debtzscb {Die babylonische 
Chronik, 1906, S. 21, Anm. i) scbloss seinerzeit aus der Zeitangabe 
fib Nergal-uSezib, dass die im Abscbnitt Kol. II 36 H. bericbteten 
Ereignisse des Jabres 694 bereits friibzeitig im Anfang dieses Jabres 
stattgefunden batten, was freibcb seiner Auffassung von Kol. II 
40 „Ende Tiscbri" widerspracb. Docb ist eine andere Auffassung 



dieser Angabe nnwahrscheinlich ^). Im Nebentext der Chronik 
fehlt zudem jene Bestimmung der Regierungsdauer des Nergal- 
usezib (vgl. CT XXXIV 45, KoL III 3), und nach der babylonischen 
Konigsliste A (CT XXXVI 25, Rs. KoL II Z. 17) dauert diese 
nicht anderthalb, sondem nur ein Jahr. Dazu kommt, dass Hallusu, 
welcber nach der Chronik (KoL II 31 f.) noch im ersten Regierungs- 
jahre des AUur-nddin-sumi den elamischen Thron besteigt, nach 
KoL III 8 nur sechs Jahre regiert, was bei anderthalbjahriger Dauer 
der (darin eingeschlossenen) Regierung des NergaUusezih zii kurz 
ware. Fiir die Chronologie macht aber die Verteilung des Krisis- 
jahres 694/3 weiter keinen Unterschied aus, da nach babylonischem 
Branch das letzte Regierangsjahr eines Konigs mit dem Akzes- 
sionsjahre seines Nachfolgers identisch ist^). Am wichtigsten in 
diesem Zusammenhang ist jene aus der Regierung des Hallusu 
datierte Urkunde, welche somit in die oben aufgezahlte Liste von 
babylonischen Privaturkunden aus den Regierungen der Zeit- 
genossen Sanheribs eingereiht zu werden verdient. 

Die Ausstellung unserer Urkunde erfolgte am 18. X des vorher- 
gehenden, also des vorletzten Regierungs jahres des Assur-nddin- 
sumi, nach unserem Kalender aber wolil bereits Anfang Januar 
desselben Jahres 694 v. Chr. Der Ort der Ausstellung ist die mittel- 
babylonische Stadt D i 1 b a t, wo somit auch die Grundstiicke 
gelegen waren, um deren Tausch es sich hier handelt. Auch diese 
wichtige Handelsstadt, die Kultstatte des Gottes Urasch, entging 
in den erbitterten Kampfen der folgenden Jahre nicht dem Los 
der Zerstorung durch die Assyrer. Abgebildet war diese Belagerung 
und Zerstbrung auf einem Relief, das leider schon bei der Auffin- 
dung nur fragmentarisch erhalten war und heute verschollen und 
nur in Abzeichnung erhalten ist^). Die Stadt lag wahrscheinlich 


Da die Zeichenformen DUL und KU in diesen Texten ziemlich identisch 
sind, iiesse sich etwa noch denken an das seltene Ideogramm bad -2 id [-da], 
welches nach Deimel, Sl 69, 119 (vgl. V Rawi. 41, 6 ie) ni-i-tu bedeuten kann. 
Dann ware Konig HalluSu ina niti, d.h. dutch eine ,,Umklammerung'* oder eine 
iiberraschende strategische Wendung in Sippar eingedrungen. 

Vgl. die Bemerkungen von A. IJngnad ,,zur Datierung der Urkunden^ : 
NRVU I, S. 755 — Der Name Hallusu ist iibrigens ein babylonisches Hypo- 

koristikon des echt elamischen Konigsnamens Hallutu§>>In-SuUnak III {699 — 693 
V. Chr.). 

3 ) Vgl. A. H. Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh, London 1849, Tafel 73; 
Arch. Paterson, Assyrian Sculptures, Palace of Sinacherib, Den Haag 1915, Tafel 
13 ; Eckh. Unger, RLA II, Tafel 60. Der letztere rechnet RLA II, S. zzoa aller- 
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an der Stelle des heutigen Delam, etwa 12 km siidlich von Borsippa 
und — wie auch das Relief zeigt — innerhalb bedentender Palmen- 
garten zwischen zwei Wasserlaufen, als deren einer der Euphrat 
Oder der damals wichtigste Euphrat-Arm anzunehmen ist (vgl. 
die Reproduktion nach A. Paterson, Assyrian Sculptures) . 

Zum Formular des Tausches findet sich die alte Terminologie 
in der Serie ana ittisu Kol. Ill, Z. 46 — 50; IV 40 — 51, vgl. B. 
Landsberger, MSL I, 1937, S. 125 und 220. Tauschurkunden, auch 
solche liber Feldertausch, sind, wenn auch in verhaltnismassig 
geringer Zahl, sowohl aus der altbabylonischen wie auch aus der 
neubabylonischen Periode bekannt und veroffentlicht i). Fiir die 
lange Periode dazwischen bedeutet unser Text ein Unikum, des- 
sen Abweichungen vom alteren wie vom jiingeren Schema das 
Verstandnis im einzelnen freihch nicht erleichteren. Denn die 
beiden neuass3n:ischen Tauschkontrakte bei Kohler und Ungnad, 
Assyrische Rechtsurkunden, 1913, Nr. 632 und 633 beziehen sich 
nicht auf Felder-, sondern auf Sklaventausch. 

Die beiden jiingsten Tauschurkunden, welche mir bekannt sind, 
stammen aus dem 129. und dem 154. Jahre der Seleukiden-Aera : 
A. T. Clay, Legal Documents from Erech, dated in the Seleucid Era 
(BRM II, New York 1913), Nr. 35 und 45. Die juridische Termi- 
nologie zeigt Starke Abweichungen, wie ein Blick in die Umschrift 
und Ubersetzung der ersteren dieser Urkunden a.a.O., S. 29 — ^32 
beweist. 

Der Text unserer Urkunde (Sammlung Bohl, Nr. 1336) ist treff- 
lich erhalten. Die Farbe der Tontafel ist rotbraun ; die Masse sind 
6x4 cm. Der autographierte Text findet sich auf den folgenden 
Seiten. 


dings rait der Moglichkeit, dieses Relief nicht fiir Sanherib, sondern fiir Assur- 
banipal in Anspruch zu nehmen. Doch ist, wie wir unten auf Grund der Beischrift 
nachzuweisen versuchen, die Zeit Sanheribs weit wahrscheiniicher. Eine Abbil- 
dung der Zeichnung dieses Reliefs nach Paterson bieten wir auf der Tafel- 
abbildung. 

Vgl. fiir die altbabylonische Periode : Kohler-— Ungnad, HG III, Nr. 443 — 
451 usw. ; M. Schorr, VAB V, Nr. 112— -117, S. 159 ff. Fiir die neubabylonische 
Periode: San Nicol6 und Ungnad, NRVU I, Nr. X09 — 112, wovon aber nur Nr. 
1 12 iiber Feldertausch handeit. 
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Vorderseite: 

I ^ ^^Bel-ereS^^ a-pil-M M ^Da- a-a-nu u ^En-ha4lu 
apil44 M ^Nabu-apal-iddina^^ a-ha-meS il-tim-mu-ma 
eqil-M-nu a-na a-ha-meS 4-Sap-H4u 
eqlu M ^ ^^Bel-ereS^^ muhhi dli itd 
5 ^ Mu~Se-zih4lu apihM H Ba-bd-ere§^^ u eqlu 
sd ^ Eri-ha-ilu ina kan-dunre-e itd 
^Da-ni4lu mar ameli 

d'iri a-na a-ha-meS 

4'4ap-i4u eqlu sd ^Ertba4lu M kan-du-re-e 
a-di ndri pa-an ^ ^^E^-aAia-nu id-da-gal 
10 ii eqlu ^d ^ ^^^Bel-erei^^ atm itti Si-i~hi 
pa-an ^Eri-ba-ilu i-dag-gal 

eqlu U I ^^Bil-ereS^^ a-na ^ Eriba-dlu 
li-Sap-’i-lu 
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Riickseite : 

ki4 eqlu M ^^^BeUeres a^ru a-na 
15 ^ Eri-ba-ilu i-na-dS-Sii ki4 Sd ^ Eri-ba-ilu 
atm a-'fta 3 Qa^^ ^ ^^Bel-ereS^^ i--na-aS-M 
umu ^'^^hi~hu-4 u ^'^^^pa-qi-ra-nu i-ba-dS’-Mm 

'^^Bel-ibni mar ^'^^^bSiri 
20 ^ ^^UraS4ddina^^ apil44 M ^IbaEi^'^4lu 
u ^'^^hupSarru ^ '^^UraS-iddind^^ 
apil ^ A-bur-re-e-a Dihbat^'^ ^‘^^bTebetu umu 

Sattu 5 ^^^ "^^AEur-nddinEumi Mr Bdbili^^ 

M iHa-bal-kit V 2 m,anl hasfi 
25 i4ur-ru 
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b) UBERSETZUNG : 

(Vorderseite :) 

(i) B^l-eres, der Sohn des Dajanu, und Eriba-ilu, (2) der Sohn 
des Nabu-apal-iddina, willfahrten einander, (3) ibre Felder mit 
einander zu tauschen (eig. : einander zu iibertragen). (4) Das Feld 
des B 61 -eres oberhalb der Stadt, angrenzend an das des (5) Musezib- 
ilu, des Sohnes des Baba-eres, und das Feld (6) des Eriba-ilu bei 
der Vormauer (?), angrenzend an das des (7) Dani-ilu (Daniel), 
des Angehorigen der Fischergilde, haben sie mit einander (8) 
getauscht. 

Was nun das Feld des Eriba-ilu betrifit, so wird das Stuck von 
der Vormauer (?) (9) bis zum Flusse dem Ea-banu gehoren. (10) 
Dagegen wird das uberschiissige Feldstiick des B 61 -eres mit den 
hohen Baumen (ii) dem Eriba-ilu gehoren, (12) (somit zum sel- 
ben) Felde, welches B^l-eres gegen das des Eriba-ilu (13) einge- 
tauscht hat. 

(Riickseite :) 

(14) Falls die Feldflache des B 41 -eres einen Dberschuss aufwei- 
sen soUte, so darf (15) Eriba-ilu diesen gegen eine Vergiitung von 
je einem Seah behalten. Falls aber die Feldflache des Eriba-ilu 

(16) einen "Oberschuss aufweisen sollte, so darf B^l-eres diesen 
gegen eine Vergutung von je drei Qa behalten. 

(17) Falls sich ein Reklamant oder Vindikant vorfinden sollte, 

(18) so wird jeder von beiden seines Feldes verlustig gehen. 

(19) Zeugen : Bfil-ibni, der Angehorige der Fischergilde ; (20) 
Uras-iddina, Sohn des Ibassi-ilu ; (21) und als Schreiber : Uras- 
iddina, Sohn des Aburrea. 

Dilbat, am 18. Tebet, (23) im fiinften Jahre des ASsur-nadin- 
§umi, des Konigs von Babylon. 

(24) Wer vertragsbriichig wird, muss eine halbe Mine Silbers 
(25) einbiissen. 

c) SPRACHLICHE ERLAUTERUNGEN : 

(i) Die beiden Kontraktanten heissen ^Bel-h'eS (besser : ^Bel- 
iriS) und Eriba-ilu. Vgl. zur Bedeutung dieser Namen : J. J. 
Stamm, Die akkadische Namengehung, MVAeG 44, 1939, S. 1441 
und 289 f. Auffallend ist die Ungleichmassigkeit der Schreibung 
derselben Namen in derselben Urkunde. Der zweite Bestandteil 
des ersten dieser beiden Namen wird in Z. i, 4, 10, 12, 16 (vgl. 
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auch Z. 5) mit dem Zeichen A PIN (Deimel, §L 56, 5) geschrieben, 
dagegen in Z. 14 mit dem Zeicben KAM (Deimel, §L 143, 5; 
406, 4). Ebenso unregelmassig ist die Schreibung des ersten Be- 
standteils des zweiten Namens : in Z. i, 6 , ii, 15 (zmal) phonetisch 
niit dem Zeichen der „Stadt" fur die Silbe m oder n' ; in Z. 8 
und 12 dagegen ideographisch mit dem Zeichen 517 (Deimel, §L 
7, 2) = ra&M ,,ersetzen". 

(2) Vgl. zur gegenseitigen „Erh6rung“ {^emu 1/2) als Ausdruck 
der WiUensiibereinstimmung beim Vertragsabschluss : San Nicolb 
Beitrdge zur RechtsgescMcMe im Bereiche der keilinschriftlichen 
RechtsquelUn, 1931, S. 160 (sowie u.a. : San Nicolb und Ungnad, 
NRVU Nr. 683, S. 590 Anm. 6 ; a-ha-meS iS-mu-’-ma), 

(3) Die Tauscherklarung wird im Altbabylonischen meist aus- 
gedriickt durch upihu „sie haben getauscht" (vgl. CH Eol. XII 
53, § 41 ; Schorr, VAB V, S. 159 f.) ; im Neubabylonischen dagegen 
mit der Wendung : ana supelti ana ahameS iddinu oder einfacher 
itti ahameS uSpelu (vgl. San Nicolb und Ungnad, NRVU I S. 144). 
Letzterer Ausdruck findet sich gleichfalls bereits im Altbabyloni- 
schen, z.B. bei Schorr Nr. 295, 21 ; 276, 9. In unserer Urkimde 
findet sich aber in Z. 3, 8 und 13 die einfache Kausativform des 
unkontrahierten Y exhums pa’ alu = ba’dlu „Herr, Eigentumer 
sein". Die Grundbedeutung des Tausches aus der Ubertragung 
des Eigentumsrechtes ist deutlich. Bei der gegenseitigen Uber- 
tragung durch Tausch ist eine Erganzung wie ana ahameS (oder 
etwa eqla ana eqli) freilich unentbehrlich. Die analoge Form III/2 
findet sich bereits in einer Urkunde aus dem 18. Jahre des Sin- 
mubaUit, bemerkenswerterweise gleichfalls aus Dilbat : hltam ana 
hitim ustap’ilu „sie haben Haus gegen Haus getauscht" ; vgl. 
J. E. Gautier, Archives d’une famille de Dilbat Nr. 25, Rand Z. 2 
(s. Schorr, a.a.O., Nr. 112) ^). 

(4) Der Ausdruck muhhi dli bedeutet hier schwerlich den Biir- 
germeister : sa muhhi dli „der fiber die Stadt (gesetzt ist)", wie 
in NRVU Nr. 731 Anm. 6. 

Die Abieitung von apalu ,,begleichen'* ist trotz der Schreibung u$-ta~pi 4 %^ 
schoii wegen der Analogic mit unserer Form ausgeschlossen. Allerdings verdient 
das Verb iitpehi (im Praet. u^pel), welches auch einfach ,,S.ndern, abandern*^ 
bedeuten kann, noch eine eingehendere Untersuchung. Fiir diese haufigere Form 
ist ein Zusammenhang mit ‘’N43 < ,,herrschen, besitzen'* schwerlich anzu- 
nehmen, und die Erklarung als Lehnwort aus dem sumerischen s u - b a 1 ,,ver“ 
andern, vertauschen” weitaus vorzuziehen {vgl. Deimel, Sl 9, 14). In der seieu- 
kidischen Spatzeit iautet der Fachausdruck fur die Tauschurkunde : kunuk 
^u-pil-lu^-tum (vgi. BRM II, Nr. 45, i). , 


Dass US.SA.DU in Grenzangaben ita znlesen ist, ergibt sich 
aus dem Briisseler Vokabular, TCL VI Nr. 35 Rs. KoL II 44, vgl. 
NRVU I, S. 5 i f. 

{ 6 ) Dev Ansdmck k/qandure ia Z. 6 und 8 ist der sprachlich 
schwierigste unserer Urkunde. Dass es sicb um eine Ortsbezeich- 
nung handelt, ist deutlich. Somit kommt kandurU „ein Kultgefass" 
(RA XXI 143, vgl. Bezold-Gotze, Glossar S. 143 b) bier ebenso- 
■wenig in Betracht wie etwa ein Zusammenhang mit den „Mullers- 
knecbten (?)“ aus den Tempellisten von Ur III (vgl. Deimel, 
SL 143, 64). Fiir eine Erklarung aus dem Akkadischen als qan-duri 
„Mauersaum“ gibt es eine — freilich gleichfalls fragliche — Ana- 
logie : han-diin, vielleicht =*hdm-dun „Mauerscbutz‘' ^). AUer- 
dings lautet der Plural sonst durdni. Nach dem Zusammenhang 
ware die Auifassung als qan dure „Rand der Mauem, Vormauer" 
nicht unpassend. 

(9) Zum Ausdruck dagdlu pdni N.N. (hier 1/2, in Z. ii I/i) 
„jemandem zu eigen gehoren" vgl. Ungnad., NRVU I 738 und 
Glossar S. 49. Der Ausdruck wurde von Sklaven auf Sachen (Grund- 
stiicke) iibertragen. Diese Ubertragung ist auffallend, doch ofter 
belegt, z.B. von einem Hause NVRU I, Nr. 676 Anm. 5. Die 
Grundbedeutung ist das Schauen des Antlitzes im Sinne der ver- 
pflichteten Dienstbereitschaft 2). 

(10) airu, Idg. DIR, ist hier (sowie auch in Z. 14 und 16) nicht 
die „Zugabe‘‘ oder „Notariatsgebuhr“, sondem ein „uberschus- 
siges" Feldstiick, xiber welches eigene Bestimmungen getroffen 
werden mussen. 

Der Ausdruck Sihi „hochgewachsene (eig. alte) Stamme" kann 
eine Zedem-, bezw. Zypressenart bedeuten ; doch denkt man in 
diesem Fall im Hinblick auf die Abbildung des erwahnten Reliefs 
(vgl. die Tafelabbitdung) heber an Palmen. 

(12 f.) gehort wohl zum Vorhergehenden in Z. 10 f. : „. . . . und 
das Feld des B.-e. . . . . wird dem E.-i. gehoren ; (es ist namlich) 
das Feld, welches B.-e. getauscht hat“. 

(14) Nun beginnt die Ausgleichsformel fiir den Fall des unrich- 
tigen Ausmasses der getauscht en Grundstiicke. Uber solche Klau- 
seln fiir den Fall, dass gekaufte oder getauschte Grundstiicke nicht 
das richtige Ausmass besitzen sollten, handelte im Hinblick auf 

Vgl. E. F. Weidner, Der Zug Sargons von Akkad naoh Kleinasien, 1922, 
S. 90, Anm. I ; A, G. Lie, The Inscriptions of Sargon II, 1922, S. 33, Anm. ii. 

2 ) Vgl. Psalm 123, 2 vom Schanen anf die HS.nde. 
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das babylonische Recht ausfiihrlich M. San Nicolb, La clausola di 
difetto 0 eccedenza di misura nella vendita immohiliare secondo il 
Diritto Babilonese, in den Studi in onore di Pietro Bonfante, vol. II 
(Maiiand 1930), S. 41 — 50. Aus dieser instruktiven Materialsamm- 
lung ergibt sich freilich, dass eine genaue Analogic zur vorliegenden 
Formulierung dieser Klausel bisher noch nicht bekannt geworden 
ist. Die Klausel verdient sonait unten im Zusammenbang der 
sacblicben Erklarung eine ausfuhrlichere Erorterang. 

(15 f.) inasSu bedeutet eigentlich : „er wird davontragen", im 
Siime des Erhaltens oder des Behaltens (vgl. NRVU, Glossar S. 
113, s.v. naSu). Der Form nach handelt es sich um einen Ventiv 
(oder Allativ, nach Ungnads Terminologie) ; die Schreibung des 
Plurals oder des Subjunktivs ware i-na-dS-M-u (vgl. ibaSSU in 
Z. 17). Ventivformen auf -u statt -a(m) sind im Mittel- und Neu- 
babylonischen ziemlich haufig ; in imserer Urkunde ist iturru 
Z. 25 ein weiteres Beispiel. 

(18) mannu ,,'Vfev immer, jeder einzelne, jeder (von beiden)", 
z.B. auch NRVU I Nr. 112 Anm. 15, gleichfalls in einer Tausch- 
urkunde aus Dilbat (aus der Zeit des Darius I). 

Der eigenartige Ausdruck „vom Felde herabsteigen" (wobei 
ina libbi doch wohl = istu libbi) entspricht oEenbar vbUig dem 
nur scheinbar entgegengesetzten Ausdruck : „vom Felde (bzw. 
Gelde) hinaufsteigen", d.h. in beiden Fallen „davon hinwegziehen, 
sich dessen begeben, dessen verlustig gehen“ ; ina kaspiSu iteUi 
bedeutet bekanntlich schon im Codex Hammurabi an zahlreichen 
Stellen (CH §§ 35, 37, 71, 78, 113, 116, 177) „er geht seines Geldes 
verlustig". 

(19 — 22) 2 wei der fiinf Eigennamen enthalten den Namen des 
Stadtgottes von Dilbat: Urasch. 

(21) Der Gottesname im Namen des Schreibers ist etwas ver- 
wischt. Der Name ist wohl sicher mit dem ersten der vorigen Zeile 
gleichlautend. 

(23) Der Konigsname wird hier genau so geschrieben wie in 
der babylonischen Chronik (Kol. II Z. 31, 41 f.) und in der Konigs- 
liste A (CT XXXVI 25 Kol. IV Z. 16) i). Sanherib selbst schreibt 

Der Zusatz ,,aus der Dynastie von ffa-hi'gaV^ welchen As§ur-nMin-sumi 
ebenso wie sein Vater Sanherib an der erwahnten Stelle in der babylonischen 
Konigsiiste A erhalt, ist doch wohl sicher eine Abkurzung aus dem bekannten 
Landesnamen, welcher sonst Iffamgalbat (besser ; Haligalbat) geschrieben wird. 
Es handelt sich offenbar in der zweiten Silbe um einen iabialen Spiranten, dessen 
Aussprache zwischen w und I {bezw. f) gelegen war ; vgl. dazu E. A. Speiser, Intfo- 
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den zweiten Bestandteil dieses Namens stets phonetisch na-din ; 
wieder anders ist die Schreibung in der Konigsliste aus Assur, 
KAV Nr. 216 Kol. IV h, Z. 6. Der Name ^AUur-nddin-Suml be- 
deutet doch wohl „Der Gott Assur ist Geber von Erben", ist also 
in unserer Periode so gut wie identisch mit einem Namen wie 
*^AsSur-nddin-apU. Der Ausdruck „Name‘‘ bedeutet bier 

im konkreten Sinne den Namenstrager oder Fortpflanzer des 
Namens, ist also synonym mit aflu „Erbe“. Ist dies ricbtig, dann 
ist ein solcber Name cbarakteristiscb fiir den altesten oder einen 
der alteren Sobne, ein Name wie ^AsSur-ahhe-iddina (der des spa- 
teren Nacbfoigers Sanberibs) dagegen fiir einen der jungeren 
Sobne. Allerdings recbnet J. J. Stamm mit der Moglicbkeit, dass 
Namen wie ^Sin-nddin-Suml in ibrer urspriinglicben Form und 
Bedeutung eber besagten : „Sm bat die Eigenscbaft, mannlicbe 
Nacbkommenschaft zu spenden". Vgl. hieruber ausfiibrlicb : 
Stamm, Die akkadische Namengebung, S. 40 f., 98 f., 217. 

(24) Sd ittabalkit (obne -u) z.B. aucb VS V 86, 13. 

{25) itunu (Ventiv auf -u, wie inaSsu Z. 15 f.) statt utarru oder 
utara ist auffallend, aber gerade in dieser Schlussklausel gebraucb- 
licb. Einen Erklarungsversucb bietet Ungnad, NRVU, Glossar 
S. 164 ; etwa : „sicb durcb die Erlegung der Strafsumme wieder 
(zur Freiheit) hinwenden = die Freibeit zuriickgewinnen", oder 
einfacber : „sich vom Gelde zuriickwenden", d.b. es einbiissen. 

d) SACHLICHE ERLAUTERUNGEN : 

Die kurze Urkunde zerfallt in acbt Abscbnitte : 

a) Z. I — ^3 : Die Namen der Kontraktanten, das Objekt ihres 
Tauscbes und die Erklarung der freiwilligen Ubereinkunft der 
Vomabme dieses Tauscbes. Der juridiscbe Terminus fiir die Uber- 
einkunft ist die „gegenseitige Erhorung" ; der Terminus fiir die 
Vornahme des Tauscbes ist die gegenseitige Ubertragung des 
Eigentumsrecbtes. 

b) Z. 5 — 8« : Nabere Bestimmung der Lage beider Felder durcb 
Angabe der Namen der benacbbarten Feldbesitzer und Wieder- 

duction io Hurrian, AASOR XX, New Haven 1941, § 52 (S. 41 f.). Vgl. zn dieser 
Ableitung ancli I. J. Geib, Hui'rians and Subarians, Chicago 1944, S. 72, Anm. 184. 
Ans diesem Lande — dem Gebiet des aiten Mittanni im ndrdlichen Mesopotamien 
— h§.tte das Geschiecht Sargons II somit seinen Ursprung abgeieitet. In diesem 
Stammiand der Dynastie land dann nach der Ermordung Sanberibs die Entschei- 
dungsscMacht statt, die Asarhaddon auf den Thron brachte (vgL R. C. Thompson, 
The Prism of Esarhaddon, l^Qiid.oji 1931, S. 12, Z. 70). 
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holung der Tauscherklarang. Man beachte den Namen des einen 
der beiden benachbarten Grundbesitzer, welcher dem biblischen 
Namen Daniel entspricht. An dieser Stelle erwartet man die Angabe 
des Umfanges der beiden Felder mit genauen Massangaben. Im 
Hinblick auf die Klausel fiir den Fall ungenauer Messung ware 
eine urkundliche Formulierung des Umfanges mindestens wiin- 
schenswert. Vermutlich hielt man sie fiir entbehrlich unter der 
Voraussetzung, dass die beiden getauschten Grundstiicke den- 
selben Umfang batten, sodass Kontrolle durch Vergleichung aucb 
ohne nahere Massangaben jederzeit mdglicb war. Jedenfalls 
aber sind die jungeren und auch die alteren Urkunden fiber Kauf 
nnd Tausch von Immobilien in dieser Hinsieht exakter. 

c) Genauere Abgrenzung der beiden Felder. Das Gmndstfick 
des Erlba-ilu ist offenbar das grossere von beiden. Um beide Felder 
gleichwertig zu machen, muss erst der Auslaufer ausserhalb der 
Stadt zwischen der „Vormauer“ (vgl. oben fiber den noch unsi- 
cheren Ausdruck qan dure, eig. „Saum der Mauem“) vom zu ver- 
tauschenden Feldstfick abgetrennt werden. Dieser Teil wird somit 
als selbststandige GrSsse veraussert und — jedenfalls auf Grund 
eines eigenen Kontraktes — einem Dritten, namens Ea-hdnu, 
als Eigentum zugeschrieben. Dagegen erhalt der bisherige Besitzer 
Erlba-ilu auf Grand seines Tausches das Grandstfick des Bel- 
h'eS in seinem vollen Umfang, einschliesslich des (ebenso wie 
das ganze Feld nach Z. 4 „oberhalb der Stadt" gelegenen) Auslau- 
fers, welcber entsprechend seiner Lage mit „hohen Baumen", 
wahrscheinlich mit Dattelpalmen, bepflanzt und dadurch beson- 
ders wertvoll war. Ausdrficklich wird bestimmt, dass auch dieser 
TeU zum eingetauschten Feld gehort, welches somit im vollen 
Umfang dem Erlba-ilu zufallt. Natfirlich erhielt Erlba-ilu ausser- 
dem noch die Vergfitung, welche ihm von Ea-hdnu zukam, von 
welcher Vergfitung aber in unserer Urkunde weiter keine Rede 
ist, da sie durch einen eigenen Kontrakt geregelt wurde. 

Hier bietet nun das erwahnte Relief die beste und anschaulich- 
ste Illustration zu unserer Urkunde, selbst wenn dieses Relief 
nach Ungers Vermutung nicht von Sanherib, sondem erst von 
Assurbanipal herrfihren sollte. Wir sehen auf diesem Relief, das 
wir auf der Tafel nach Patersons Prachtwerk abbilden, die Innen- 
und die Aussenmauern der Stadt Dilbat mit ihren Tfirmen und 
Toren und Zinnen, sowie die beiden Flusslaufe und die prachtigen 
hohen Dattelpahnen, von welchen die Stadt an alien Seiten um- 



geben war, ttnd sehen, wie diese Baume dem rohen Vandalismus 
der assyxischen Soldaten bei der Belagerung zum Opfer fallen ^). 

Im Mittelfach rechts befand sich die Abbildung des Konigs 
selbst, woven leider nur mehr der Baldachin mit der Tiara erhal- 
ten ist. Die Beischrift daneben (oberhalb der Pferde des gleichfalls 
nicht mehr erhaltenen koniglichen Streitwagens) lautet : „Die 
Stadt D i 1 b a t habe ich belagert, erobert und ihre Beute wegge- 
fiihrt." Aus dieser Beischrift lasst sich doch am wahrscheinlichsten 
auf Konig Sanherib als den Urheber dieses Reliefs und Bela- 
gerer und Zerstorer der Stadt schliessen, da gerade in dessen 
Annalen diese Formel auffallend haufig ist, wahrend sich Assur- 
banipal in den zahlreichen Aufschriften seiner Reliefs mit Darstel- 
lungen aus der Kriegsgeschichte eines ausfuhrlicheren und weit 
weniger formelhaften Stiles zu befleissigen pflegt ^). Schon wenige 
Jahre nach dem Abschlu^ unseres Tauschkontraktes fiel somit 
die Stadt mit ihren Mauem imd Palasten und umliegenden Fel- 
dem und Anpflanzungen der xmbarmherzigsten Zerstorung anheim. 
Erst aus der Zeit Nabopolassars und Nebukadnezars II besitzen 
wir wieder vereinzelte Privaturkunden aus Dilbat als Zeugen des 
Wiederaufbaus der Stadt. 

d) Z. 14 — 16 : Einige Anregungen verdanke ich hier Herm 
Kollegen M. David, auf Grand einer mundlichen Besprechung des 
juristischen Inhalts. Es handelt sich in diesen Zeilen zunachst 
um die Verpfiichtung einer Vergiitung der geschadigten Partei 
im FaUe, dass sich eines der beiden eingetauschten Grandstiicke 
infolge (absichtlich oder unabsichtlich) ungenauer Messung als 
grosser als das andere herausstellen soUte. Diese Vergiitung erfolgt 
nicht (wie sonst meistens) in Geld, sondem nafura, wobei es 
zunachst ungewiss bleibt, ob man an eine Abgabe bei der jewei- 
ligen Emte oder an die Abtretung von Ackerland zu denken hat. 
Die Massangaben sind in diesem Falle zwar genau, konnen sich 
aber auf beides beziehen, da die Babylonier seit der Kossaerzeit 
das Feldmass nach dem Volumen der darauf verwendeten Aussaat 
zu berechnen und zu bezeichnen pflegten. Die Getreidemenge, mit 

Im scMrfsten Gegensatz zu solcher Barbarei steht die humane Bestimmung 
des israeiitischen Gesetzes, welche vermutlich aus derselben Periode stammt, 
Nach Beuteronomium 20, 19 f. ist es verboten, die zu einer beiagerten Stadt 
gehorigen Fruchtbaume umzuhauen. Man hat sie zu schonen, um ihre Friichte 
zu geniessen, und darf hbehstens das Holz von Baumen> welche keine essbaren 
Friichte tragen, zur Anfertigung von Belagerungswerkzeugen verwenden. 

Vgl. die eriS.uternden Beischriften (^Epigraphs**) zu den Kriegsreliefs Assur- 
banipals in CT NXXV 9 if. ; Weidner, AfO VIII, S. 175 ; und schon M. Streck, 

VAB VII/2, S. 311 if. ■ 
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(A. Paterson, Palace of Sinaclierib, pi. 13) 



welcher ein Feld besat wurde, diente zugleich. zur Bezeicbnung 
seines Umfanges, als wollten wir heutzutage die Flache eines 
Grundstiickes in Litem oder Hektolitem ausdriicken. 

Die Einheit des Hohlmasses nun, welche in dieser Periode unge- 
fahr einem Liter (genauer 0,842 Liter) entspracb, war das Qa 
(sumerisch sila). Hiemiit konnte man ein Ackerstiick von etwa 
280 qm besaen. Als Bezeicbnung eines Flacbenmasses entspracb 
das Qd somit ungefabr 280 qm. Die nacbst bobere Einbeit war das 
Seab (akkadiscb sutu, sumeriscb ban), welcbes in dieser Periode 
secbs (fruber zebn) entbielt und somit als Hoblmass ungefabr 
fiinf Litem, als Flachemnass aber etwa 1680 Quadratmetem ent- 
spracb. Mit diesen beiden Masseinbeiten baben wir es in unserer 
Klausel zu tun^). 

Die Entscbeidung, ob Flacben- oder Hoblmass, ist scbwierig. 
Im ersteren Falle wiirde die Differenz durcb das Abtreten eines 
entsprecbenden Feldstiickes, im zweiten dagegen durcb die jewei- 
lige Abgabe einer bestimmten Getreidemenge bei der Ernte zu 
begleicben sein. Nun gibt es einen Text, welcber dieses Dilemma 
im ersteren Sinne zu entscbeiden scbeint. Allerdings Uegt dort 
ein Sonderfall vor, den man nicbt obne weiteres verallgemeinem 
darf. Es bandelt sicb um eine Kaufurkunde aus Babylon aus dem 
Jabre 647, also nur 47 Jabr jiinger als imsere Tauscburkunde. 
Ein gewisser SriSu verkauft laut dieser Urkunde ein Saatfeld an 
Bel-ahhe-iddina. Die betrelfende Edausel lautet dort in freier 
Dbersetzung (VS V Nr. 3, Z. 40 — ^44) ; 

„Falls die Saatflacbe bei der Nachmessung ein Defizit aufweisen 
sollte, so wird er (der Kaufer) das Feblende vom Saatland des 
£rUu (des Verkaufers) zu seinem Gebiet binzumessen und in Besitz 
nebmen. Sollte die Saatflacbe dagegen bei der Nacbmessung einen 
Uberscbuss aufweisen, so wird £risu dasjenige, was sicb von der 
Saatflacbe als iiberscbussig berausgestellt bat, zu seinem Gebiete 
binzumessen und m Besitz nebmen" ®). 

Hier ist alles deutlicb. Ist das verkaufte Grundstiick zu klein, 
so wird es durcb eine Nacbtragsleistung an Boden auf das verab- 

Vgi. Ungnad, NVRU, Glossar S. 125, s.v. qd. Nach F. Thnreau-Dangin, 
RA XXXIV, 1934, S. 80 ff. enthielt das Qd in der altbabylonischen Zeit 0,97 Liter. 
Hiernach ist die friihere Annahme (0,4 Liter) zu korrigieren. 

Vgl. San Nicolo und Ungnad, NRVU I, Nr. 45, S. 70 f . und ausfubriich 
San Nicold in der oben erwabnten monograpbischen Behandlung dieser dausola 
di difetto 0 eccedenm in der Festschrift Studi . . . P. Bonfante, 1930, S. 46 f. Die 
Klausel lautet : 

ki indaS^uma matu, ina lihbi £n§u (ma iU^u imaS^d^uma 

i§abbai ; M indaJhuma atm, mala iitifu Sri^u ana itiSu umaS^a^ma i^abbat. 



redete AusmasS gebracht ; ist es zu gross, wird das Uberschiissige 
abgetrennt und dem anderen Kontraktanten zugeschrieben. Die 
Formulierung einer Tauschurkunde wie der unsrigen kann kiirzer 
sein. Da beim Tausch das Defizit des einen den t)berschuss des 
anderen Feldes bedeutet, braucht bier nur von der einen dieser 
beiden Moglichkeiten die Rede zu sein. Der Sonderfall jener Kauf- 
urkunde aber besteht allerdings hierin, dass nach Z. 6 f. 

nur einen Teil seines Feldbesitzes verkauft. Kaufer und Verkaufer 
bleiben Nachbam, und bei angrenzenden Feldem lasst sich der 
Ausgleich an Boden leicht durchfiihren. In alien anderen Fallen 
ist Ausgleich in Geld das Normale, da der Verkaufer oder der 
Kaufer meist kein benachbartes Feld zur Verfiigung haben. 

Bei einer Tauschurkunde ist die Sache nur scheinbar einfacher. 
Zwar fehlt es hier beiden Parteien nicht an Grundbesitz, doch liegen 
die getauschten Felder wohl in vielen Fallen weit auseinander. 
Natiirlich kann es sich bei Falschmessung meist nur um Kleinig- 
keiten handeln. Ergibt sich somit nachtraglich das erne der beiden 
, eingetauschten Felder als um eine Kdeinigkeit zu gross, so wiirde 
der Benachteiligte wohl in Verlegenheit geraten, wenn man ihm 
dafiir ein Stiickchen seines friiheren Feldes anweisen wollte, wel- 
ches etwa am anderen Ende der Stadt liegt. Soil er auf diesen viel- 
leicht nur wenigen Quadratmetem Ackerlandes selbstandig pflii- 
gen und emten ? Das diirfte sich in der Praxis nicht empfehlen. 

Auch unsere Urkunde behandelt in der vorliegenden Klausel die 
Moglichkeit, dass sich bei einer Nachmessung bei einem der beiden 
getauschten Felder ein Uberschuss herausstellen sollte, der einen 
Ausgleich erfordert. Der neue Eigentiimer darf diesen tlberschuss 
nach der Bestimmung unserer Klausel zwar behalten (worth 
„hinwegtragen'‘), jedoch nur „fur je ein Seah“, d.h. unter der 
Bedingung der Vergiitung von je sechs Qd an den benachteiligten 
anderen Kontraktanten. Dies gilt fiir den Fall des Ertba-ilu; fiir 
Bdl~ere£ hetragt die im entsprechenden Falle zu leistende Ent- 
schadigung je drei Qd, also nur die Halfte dieses Betrages. Worauf 
bezieht sich das distributive „je“ ? Doch jedenfalls in beiden 
Fallen auf dieselbe Masseinheit des Qd. Diese Masseinheit nun 
muss bei der Berechnung des tJberschusses offenbar als Flachen- 
mass, bei der Berechnung der Vergiitung dagegen als Hohlmass 
aufgefasst werden. Dies ist die L6sung|unseres oben erwahnten 
Dilemmas. Jede andere Losung scheitert an den Schwierigkeiten, 
die sich ihr in der Praxis entgegenstellen. 

Die Meinung der biindig formulierten Klausel muss so m it sein. 
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dass der beim Feldertausch durch Falschmessung Bevorteilte 
auf jede 280 Quadratmeter des xingerechtfertigten tJberschusses 
eine Abgabe von je fiinf Litern, bezw. 21 Litem Getreide bei der 
jeweiligen Ernte an den geschadigten Partner zn leisten bat. Die 
Felder und ihre Bestellung bleiben, wie in der Praxis kaum anders 
mbglich, in derselben Hand. Ausgleich in Geld (wie beim Kanf) 
ware vielleicht einfacber, Aber eine Zahlung kommt beim Tausch 
im Gegensatz zum Kauf zunachst nicbt in Frage. Die entferntere 
Mbglicbkeit, dass man mit Abtretung von Grand und Boden (im 
ersten Falle somit des secbsfachen, im zweiten Faile des dreifacben 
Ausmasses der Differenz) zu tun hatte, bleibt bestehen, ist aber 
wenig wahrscbeinlicb. 

Dann bleiben zwei Fragen. Warum wird nicbt fur jedes Qd 
iiberscbussigen Flachenmasses eine Vergiitung von nur je einem 
Qd Hoblmasses erfordert ? Hier ist die Antwort nach unserer Auf~ 
fassung einfach : weil man bei der Berechnung nicbt nur die Saat- 
menge, sondem aucb den Ernteertrag in Recbnung zu stellen hat. 
Da dieser Ertrag weit hoher war als das Sechsfache oder Dreifache 
der Aussaat, kann diese Bestimmung sicher nicbt als zu streng 
gelten^). 

Dock warum sind dann die Ausgleichsbestimmungen nicbt fiir 
beide Partner dieselben, da die getauschten Grundstiicke doch 
gleichwertig sein miissen ? Der Grand muss in diesem Falle in der 
ungleichmassigen Verteilung der Ackerflachen liegen. Als Ganzes 
betrachtet, sind die Grundstiicke zwar gleichwertig. Aber das 
Feld des BeUlres, welches erhalt, ist zu einem Teil mit 

wertvollen hohen Baumen bepflanzt, wahrend das andere Feld 
wohl ganz aus Ackerland bestand. Die Gefahr einer Schadigung 
durch Falschmessung ist im ersteren Falle also grosser. Dies muss 
der Grand sein, warum der Betrag des Ausgleiches im ersteren 
Falle genau das Doppelte vom zweiten betragt. 

e) Z. 17 und 18 : Strafklausel fiir den Fall der Reklamation oder 
Vindikation. Aucb bier befleissigt sich unsere Urkunde der Kiirze 
auf Eosten der Deutlichkeit. Besser ware es gewesen ebenso wie 
in der ersten Klausel, die beiden Moglichkeiten hintereinander 
aufzuzahlen. Erhebt ein Dritter einen berechtigten Anspruch auf 
das Feld des B.«e., welches nunmehr im Besitz des E.-i. ist, so 
wird der Tausch ungiitig. Das Feld muss an den Reklamanten 

VgL zu den Ernteertragnissen im aiten Zweistromland, welche von Herodot 

193)* Strabo usw. gewaltig iibertrieben geschildert werden, die Angaben bei 
B. Meissner, Bahylonien und Assyrian, I, S. 197 f. 
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abgetreten werden; aber aucb E.-i., welcher von jenem Anspnich 
nichts wusste und sich betrogen acMen muss, darf nun sein friihe- 
res Eigentum von B.-e. zuriickfordem. Dieser yerliert somit beide 
Ffilder, sowohl sein fruheres an den Reklamanten, wie auch das 
eingetauscbte an dessen fniheren Besitzer. Genau dasselbe gilt im 
Falle einer Reklamation des anderen der beiden getauschten Felder. 
Jeder der beiden Tauschpartner lauft somit Gefahr, im Falle einer 
Reklamation sein Feld zu verlieren. 

/) Z. 19 — 22«: Namen der Zeugen und des Schreibers. Fiir die 
kleine Urkunde geniigen drei Zeugen, einschliesslicb des Schreibers, 
welcher gleichfalls als Zeuge fungiert. Der Euphrat (vgl. Z. 9) 
ist nahe und, wie auch die Abbildung auf unserem Relief deutlich 
zeigt, fischreich ; so befinden sich denn auch unter den in dieser 
Urkunde auftretenden Personen zwei Fischer (Z. 7 und 19). 

g) Ort der Ausstellung und Datmn : wie in den einleitenden Eror- 
terungen dargelegt, etwa drei Monate vor dem tragischen Ende 
des jungen Konigs, kurz vor einem entscheidenden Wendepunkt 
der babylonischen Geschichte. 

h) Strafklausel fiir den Fall des Vertragsbruches. Die grausamen 
Strafbestimmungen der mittelass3nischen Kontrakte lagen dem 
milderen Babylonien stets feme und gehoren hier vollends der 
Vergangenheit an. Somit bleibt fiir diesen Fall nur Geldstrafe 
iibrig. Diese braucht beim Tausch nicht iibertrieben hoch zu sein 
(beim Kauf sonst meist das Zwolffache des Preises), da im Falle 
der Ungiltigkeitserklarung die Tauschpartner einfach in ihre friihere 
Besitzungen zuriickkehren wiirden. Eine halbe Mine ist der Durch- 
schnittswert eines erwachsenen Sklaven. 

Da der Umfang der betreffenden Felder nicht angegeben ist, 
lasst sich das Verhaltnis ihres Wertes zur Hohe dieser Strafsumme 
nicht beurteilen. Zu gross wird man sich den Umfang der Felder 
kaum vorstellen diirfen : das folgt wohl schon aus der Klausel d, 
sowie aus der Tatsache, dass — wie Meissner bemerkt hat — im 
neubabylonischen Reich der Wert der m der Nahe der Grosstadte 
gelegenen Landereien bedeutend gewachsen ist, sodass die Giitchen 
immer kleiner wurdeni). Diese Entwicklung hat sich jedenfalls 
schon in unserer Periode angebahnt, wurde aber durch die politi- 
schen Ereignisse grausam unterbrochen. Auch hier ist es der dunkle 
geschiehthche Hintergrand, von welchem unsere bescheidene 
Urkunde sich abhebt, und der ihr Studium interessant macht. 

Vgl. zur Grosse der Grundstiicke und zum Wert der Felder: B. Meissner, 
a.a.O., I, S. i8g und 368 f. 
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NIET-MAGISCHE ASPECTEN IN DE MAGIE 

DOOR N. D. VAN LEEUWEN, Holysloot. 

De magie is een van die levensverschijnselen, welke de mensch- 
Eeid in haar Mstorischen gang tot heden toe vergezellen. Zelfs in 
de landen van West-Europa is zij nog constateerbaar, ofschoon 
op den achtergrond van het leven gedrongen. Zij rust psychologisch 
in het besef, dat er een metapbysische of ruimer een meta-aestheti- 
sche, een acbter het materieele, het zinnelijk waarneembare, ver- 
scholen ondergrond van de reeele dingen bestaat. Zij is derhalve 
gefundeerd in een spiritueele wereldbeschouwing, dus in een wereld- 
beschouwing, die zich den oergrond der reeele dingen, de eeuwige 
realiteit, bewust is. Zij ziet velerlei verschijnselen in de materieele 
wereld als werkingen van het immaterieele, waaromtrent zij het 
besef heeft, dat het achter het materieele bestaat, welk besef zij 
met de religie gemeen heeft. De magie beschouwt die werkingen 
echter niet als werkingen van een abstract immaterieele wereld, 
doch als van persoonlijke krachten, zoowel van persoonlijkheden 
in de onzichtbare wereld, te weten de daemonen, als van persoon- 
lijkheden in de zichtbare wereld, de magiers, onder wie de heksen, 
van welke laatsten echter veelal wordt gedacht dat ze in vriend- 
schappelijke relatie tot de daemonen staan. 

De magie is verder van oordeel, dat ze op den immaterieelen 
ondergrond van het materieele invloed kan uitoefenen en zij heeft 
de bedoeling tegen de daemonen op te treden, die van het im- 
materieele nit zich in het materieele doen gelden. Zij is zich bewust, 
dat ze in staat is over daemonen te heerschen, echter niet zonder 
strijd ; dat ze m.a.w. de kracht heeft met booze daemonen den 
strijd aan te binden en de overwinning te behalen, waarbij zij 
zich eveneens bewust is, dat de mogelijkheid geen succes te hebben 
niet is uitgesloten. Aldus is de magie een uiting van menschelijk 
machtsbesef, hetwelk echter van het bewustzijn dat er krachten 
bestaan, welke die macht beperken, en dat de mensch daarom 
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hulp van elders noodig heeft in den strijd tegen het kwaad, dat 
uit het immaterieele in het materieele werkt, vergezeld gaat. 

De eeuwen door heeft de magie een belangrijke plaats in de 
cnltuurwereld ingenomen. Groot was haar invloed op het denken 
en doen der menschen in de Europeesche middeleeuwen. De mal- 
leus maleficarum van de Keulsche Theologen Kramer en Sprenger 
en de bul van Innocentius VIII, 1484, 5 Dec., getuigen ervan hoe 
groot die invloed aan het begin van de nieuwe geschiedenis in het 
Westen was. Voor Frankrijk is interessant het bericht van Delrio. 
Volgens dezen decide de Fransche geleerde Crespetus in zijn 
„De odio Satanae” mede, dat er tijdens Frans I meer dan 100.000 
toovenaars in Frankrijk waren. 

Aan het begin van onze jaartelling waren de beoefenaars der 
magie niet minder talrijk. De druiden in het uiterste Westen waren 
een geslacht van vates et medici ; in het Oosten gebeurde het, dat 
te Ephese, welke stad in de 2e helft van het le millennium v. Chr. 
een centrum van magie was, voor ± / 21.000 aan magische litera- 
tuur werd verbrand. En in het le en het 2e millennium v. Chr. waren 
de magiers van de verschillende landen van Voor-Azie, inzonder- 
heid Babyionie en Assyxie, en verder 00k van Egypte, vermaard, 
zoo zelfs, dat er zich onder hen bevonden, die ter wille van hun 
practijk de grens van hun land overtrokken. 

Echter werd door de eeuwen heen de magie bestreden en haar 
invloed op het leven der menschen tegengewerkt. Reeds vroeg in 
den historischen tijd kan er tegenstand tegen haar in de oud-voor- 
Aziatische cnltuurwereld geconstateerd worden. Zooals bekend 
keerde zich de legitieme religie onder Israel tegen de magie, die 
invloed onder het volk had. Wat Babyionie betreft, Gudea, de 
isakkoe van Lagas ± 2500 v. Chr., verbande althans een zeker 
soort magiers uit die stad, want in den tekst van statue B, en 
wel r. Ill, 15 en IV, 4, heet het van hem: „de schrikkelijke magiers 
verdreef hij uit de stad'', met wie in elk geval de magiers, die 
ten kwade practiseerden, bedoeld worden. Veel later was een der 
10 geboden van de Manicheeers tegen de magie gericht. En zooals 
in Europa heeft de mensch zich ook in Azie in de eeuwen na Chris- 
tus meermalen tegen de magie gekeerd, ook de mensch in de buiten- 
Christelijke wereld, zelfs in Tibet, waar de magie zulk een groote 
plaats in het Lamaisme inneemt. Die tegenstand in Tibet was 
± 1500 n. Chr. zoo sterk, dat hij leidde tot een scheuring in het 
Lamaisme; immers Tsung-Cha-pa stichtte toen de „gele kerk". 



welke zich tegen de magie wendde, tegenover de oude „roode 
kerk”, waarin de magie een overheerschenden invloed bezat en 
nog bezit. 

Er bestaan in de magie in den loop der eeuwen en dan ook in die 
van bet oude Voor-Azie, incluis Egypte, magische verscbijnselen, 
doch zooals het wel zal zijn bij elk levensverscbijnsel in de geschie- 
denis der menschheid, zoo is het ook in de magie. Zij is niet een- 
voudig, simplex, maar multiplex, gecompliceerd. „Simplex” is 
haar „veri sigillum” niet ; het is echter de vraag of dat ooit het 
geval is. 

Naast de zuiver magische verschijnselen vindt men m de magie, 
o.m. in die van de oud-Voor-Aziat. cultuurwereld, verschijnselen 
van niet-magischen aard. Zooals er naast de „daemonologie” een 
„theologie’', naast de astrologie een astronomic, naast de ziekten- 
genezende magie een van de magie onafliankelijke medische weten- 
schap bestond, wat uit de literatuur der ouden kan geconstateerd 
worden, zoo waren er ook in de magie, zooals uit de bezwerings- 
teksten en de magische manipulaties blijkt, naast het magisch 
aspect verscheidene niet-magische aspecten. 

Onder de niet-magische aspecten kunnen we onderscheiden 
a. een religieus-theologisch aspect, b. een physisch-medisch-hygie- 
nisch aspect, c. een physisch-sexueel aspect, d. een psychisch- 
ethisch aspect, e. een psychisch-aesthetisch aspect. 

Keeren we ons eerst tot a, het religieus-theologisch aspect. Dit 
aspect kan in de bezweringsteksten en de magische manipulaties 
geconstateerd worden. Wij geven hier eerst voorbeelden uit Baby- 
lonie-Assyrie. Bij een zieke, wiens krankheid aan een door hem 
gedane zonde werd geweten, gebeurde het wel, dat de priester- 
magier een lijst van zonden voorlas. Werd de zonde, die de zieke 
gedaan had, in de lijst genoemd en voorgelezen, dan vergaf de be- 
paalde god, die in casu ertoe bevoegd was, of vergaven degoden de 
zonde, en hield de krankheid op. De Lama§toe-bezwering eindigt 
met de woorden : „Ik bezweer u bij Anoe, uw vader, en bij Antoe, 
uw moeder, ik bezweer u bij Ea, den schepper van uw naam.” 
In andere bezweringsteksten zijn het Samas, zonnegod en god van 
het recht, en Girroe, de god van het vuur, of §amas, Ea en Mar- 
doek, de groote god van Babylon, die genoemd worden. Ook werd 
bezworen met de trits Ea, Mardoek en Damkina, de vrouwelijke 
paredros van Ea. Zij werd ook belit §ipit apsi, heerscheres van de 
bezwering der waterdiepte, genoemd. Men vergelijke hierbij Markus 
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5 : 7. waar de onreine geest tot Jezus zegt : „Ik bezweer u bij God, 
dat gij mij niet pijnigt.” In een bezweringstekst ligt in de woorden, 
gericht tegen een boozen daemon: „Genaak niet den mensch, 
den zoon van zijn god”, een bedreiging met dien god. Verder in een 
bezwering tegen een boozen daemon : „Op bevel van Ea moge 
de menscb, de zoon van zijn god, helder, glanzend zijn”, en ook 
„aan Samas, den voomaamsten der goden vertrouw (Ea) hem toe ! 
Door Samas, den voomaamsten der goden, moge zijn welstand den 
genadigen handen der goden toevertrouwd worden.” Inzonderheid 
had de bezweerder zelf de goddehjke hulp en bijstand noodig, want 
een bezwering was gevaarlijk, zoo al niet steeds, dan toch menig- 
maal. Van Babylonie en Assyrie gold in dit opzicht hetzelfde als 
van de Middeleeuwen in Europa. Benvenuto Cellini verhaalt in 
zijn Ricordi, dat het bij een bezwering, welke hij bijwoonde en die 
des nachts in het Colosseum plaatsvond, verschrikkelijk toeging 
wegens de booze geesten, die erbij betrokken waren, en dat bij 
zulk een seance terzelfder plaatse en eveneens des nachts de be- 
zweerder dood neerviel. Van de seance, welke hij zelf bijwoonde, 
zegt hij : „Toen de bezwering haar hoogtepunt had bereikt en de 
bezweerder bij de vreeselijkste formules was aangekoraen, riep 
hij bij hun namen een menigte van die duivelen aan, die hoofden 
van legioenen waren, en bezwoer ze in den naam en de macht 
van God, den ongeschapene, levende en eeuwige.” Zooals toen de 
bezweerder de hulp van God noodig achtte, zoo had ook de Bab.- 
Ass. bezweerder, de Bab.-Ass. magier, de hulp van goden tegen 
de booze daemonen noodig. Om indrak te maken op de booze dae- 
monen en hun door zijn relatie met goden ontzag in te boezemen 
legitimeert de priester-magier zich aldus : „Ik ben de man van Ea, 
ik ben de man van Damkina, ik ben de bode van Mardoek. Mijn 
tooverwoord is het woord van Ea, mijn bezwering is de bezwering 
varfMardoek. Het beeld van Ea houd ik in mijn hand, den tamariske- 
staf, het verheven wapen van Anoe, houd ik in mijn hand, den 
palmwaaier met de groote geboden houd ik in mijn hand. Mijn 
lichaam mogen ze niet genaken, voor mij mogen ze niets kwaads 
doen, achter mij mogen ze niet gaan.” In een anderen tekst heet 
het : „Ik ben de opperpriester, de heilige priester van Ea, de bode 
van Mardoek ben ik.” De priester-magier laat het echter niet bij 
imponeering door legitimeering, doch roept ter zijner beveiliging 
somtijds rechtstreeks Samas, Sin en andere goden, liefst verschei- 
denen tegelijk aan, ja, meermalen velen tezamen, naar den regel : 
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„hoe meer goden des te zekerder de hiilp en de beseberming''. Ook 
komt het voor, dat hij concreet bidt : „Ea, koning der waterdiepte^ 
hescherm mi}i i]i de verzoeningspriester, ben w dienaar, ga 
aan beschermend aan mijn linkerzijde/' 

Dit laatste een bede/^^v^^ nit ander motief wel eens in het kansel- 
gebed werd gehoord in de Christelijke kerk. Opmerkelijk is, dat 
tegen de booze daemonen, die immers zelven gewrochten van de 
onderwereld, het rijk van de afzichtelijke godin Ereskigal, zijn, 
juist goden der onderwereld als helpers worden ingeroepen. Zoo 
vindt men de korte bezwering : „Bij den naam van Enzoella en van 
Ninzoella van de onderwereld wees bezworen'' tegen een daemo- 
nisch wezen gericht. Men vergelijke hierbij Matth. 12 : 24, waar 
aan Jezus wordt verweten, dat Hij de daemonen niet uitwerpt 
dan door Beelzeboel, den %mv SaifLovimv, Wij hebben hier 

dus te doen met een meer algemeen oud-Voor-Aziatische idee. 
Magisch-homoeopathisch. Nog een paar voorbeelden van religiens- 
theologisch aspect nit de Bab.-Ass. literatuur : Uit de bezwering 
tegen den tandworm : de priester-magier spreekt tot den worm, 
die bij de schepping aan §amas had verzocht in de tanden te mogen 
wonen en die als voedsel te mogen gebruiken, wat hem 00k blijkens 
de ervaring was toegestaan : „Omdat gij zulks gezegd hebt, o, 
worm, moge Ea u slaan met zijn sterke hand/' En in een anderen 
tekst wordt met betrekking tot een boozen daemon gezegd : „Bij 
den naam van Enlil, den koning der goden, wiens verheven en 
vaststaand bevel onder de groote goden niet veranderd wordt, 
wees bezworen." Wij zien uit het bovenstaande, zooals we het 
ook verderop nog zullen constat eeren, dat, ofschoon de magier 
aanspraak maakte op het bezit van mysterieuze macht, die macht 
toch niet zoodanig was, dat hij over de goden heerschte, doch dat hij 
integendeel aan de hulp en de bescherming der goden behoefte ge- 
voelde. Dat is niet alleen het geval, wanneer de bezwering tegen 
booze daemonen, maar ook wanneer zij tegen menschen gericht 
is, inzonderheid als het menschen zijn, die geacht worden magie 
ten kwade te gebruiken; ook dan is er het religieus-theologisch 
aspect, wordt de hulp der goden ingeroepen. Zoo bijvoorbeeld in 
een tekst uit de Maqluserie, waarin het heet: „Staat op, groote 
goden, hoort mijn klacht, verschaft mij recht, neemt kennis van 
mijn toestand" en dan verderop : „Gibii (di. vuurgod), rechter, die 
boozen en vijanden vangt, vangt hem (= den magier ten kwade), 
terwijl ik echter niet verdorv'en word./' En weer verderop ^ 
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zelfden tekst : „Verbrand den toovenaar en de toovenares, vreet 
mijn vijand, verdelg mijn booswichten.” Elders wordt tegen een 
heks aldus gefulmineerd ; „Sin vemietige uw lichaam en werpe u 
in een kloof van water en vuur.” Water en vuur zijn middelen om 
bet kwaad te verdelgen, zoowel magisch als physiscb te verdelgen. 

Ook in de Egyptische magie is het religieus-tbeologiscb aspect te 
constateeren. Zoo nam men bij de bezweringen (en de magische 
manipulaties), inzonderheid wanneer ze buiten de goden om geen 
resultant opleverden, zijn toevlucht rechtstreeks tot zulke god- 
heden, welke wegens bun magiscbe bekwaambeid een goede repu- 
tatie genoten, zooals Tbot en Isis. Men riep die goden dan om bulp 
aan en wanneer daarop resultant werd gezien, b.v. de genezing van 
een kranke, dan bracbt men bim een dankoffer of ricbtte zelfs een 
gedenkteeken voor ben op. Evenals in Babylonie en Assjrie stelt 
de magier om de booze daemonen te imponeeren zicb in nauwe 
relatie tot de goden, zoo nauw zelfs, dat bij zicb met macbtige en 
verscbrikkelijke goden, voor wie de booze daemonen bevreesd 
zijn, identificeert, zooals blijkt uit een papyrus, die zicb in bet 
Britscb Museum bevindt. 

Niet alleen bij de bezweringen, docb ook bij de magiscbe mani- 
pulaties constateert men bet religieus-tbeologiscb aspect. Wij geven 
daarvan eenige specimina. 

Om de booze vrouwelijke daemon LamaMoe, die vooral voor 
zwangere vrouwen en voor babies gevaarlijk was, te verwijderen, 
volgde de magier o.a. de volgende metbode : een klein scbeepje 
werd vervaardigd en een beeld of beeldje van Lamastoe, dat in 
bet scbeepje werd geplaatst. Bovendien bracbt men 2 witte en 
2 zwarte honden stellig in ef&gie in bet scbeepje ; de bond was 
immers benevens bet zwijn bet dier van de godin der onderwereld, 
Ereskigal, welke wereld die der daemonen was. Het scbeepje 
werd in de zee te water gelaten. Door magiscbe manipulaties be- 
werkte men, naar gemeend werd, den veiligen overtocbt van Lamas- 
toe in effigie en daarmede, naar men oordeelde, ook realiter, naar 
de andere zijde der zee. Aan die zijde gekomen werd ze magiscb 
vastgebonden met baar voeten aan een boom en om baar been 
met meel een cirkel getrokken, dien ze wegens den magiscb 
bindenden invloed van bet meel niet overscbrijden kon. Maar tocb 
bad de magier niet zulk een vertrouwen in zijn manipulaties, dat 
bij van bet werkebjk gebeuren overtuigd was en dat alles werkelijk 
zou plaatsvinden zonder niet-magiscbe bulp, in casu goddelijken 



bij stand. Daarom nam hij zijn toevlucht tot den hemelgod Anoe, 
van wien hij bad, dat hij het scheepje goed en wel aan de overzijde 
van de zee zou doen landen, Lamastoe daar aan den boom binden 
en door den magischen cirkel insluiten zou, dus duidelijk het 
religieus-theologisch aspect, waarin de hulpbehoevendheid van 
den magier aan het licht trad. 

Dezelfde hulpbehoevendheid en hetzelfde aspect treedt aan den 
dag, wanneer bij de magische manipulaties, die bedoelen de sexueele 
impotentie weg te nemen, de ni§ libbi te herstellen, een gebed tot 
I§tar, de godin der sexueele liefde, wordt opgezonden ! Had dit in 
Babylonie en Ass5uie plaats, bij de Hettieten vindt men inzake 
de ni§ libbi hetzelfde. Bij de magische manipulaties, ten doel heb- 
bende de ni§ libbi te herstellen, geschiedde bij hen o.m. het volgende : 
Is de patient een man, dan moet hij een hoom van een stier, is het 
een vrouw, dan moet zij een hoorn van een koe aanraken. Stier en 
koe werden beschouwd als dieren van groote sexueele potentie. 
Vervolgens moest de patient een boom, met vruchten geladen, 
aanraken ; zulk een boom bevat immers flinke voortbrengings- 
kracht. Maar de magier heeft dan toch nog geen zekerheid omtrent 
het goede resultaat van de manipulaties, die hebben plaatsge- 
vonden. Er moet nog goddelijke hulp bijkomen. Ten eerste moet 
hij den genius van de rivier, aan welker oever de magische mani- 
pulaties plaats hadden, aanroepen en ten tweede bidden tot den 
zonnegod van het land, die vruchtbaarheid en nakomelingschap 
kan schenken. 

Ook bij de magische manipulaties, welke door een zwangere 
vrouw verricht worden om de zwangerschap voorspoedig te doen 
verloopen, is het religieus-theologisch aspect te constateeren. Zoo 
moet zij voor Samas een altaar oprichten en een wierookbekken 
met cypresseparfum neerzetten, fijn bier uitgieten en een bezwering 
reciteeren, welke naar de aanvangswoorden „gamas, hooge heer” 
genoemd wordt. Zij moest telkens een ritueele handehng voor 
Sin en Samas uitvoeren, welke voomamelijk bestond uit een gebed, 
tot die beide goden opgezonden. En zooals bij de Grieken Artemis, 
die immers o.a. maangodin is, als helpster fungeert bij het baren 
der vrouwen, zoo is het bij Babyloniers en Assyriers m.m. eveneens. 
Bij de magische manipulaties heeft men toch nog den bijstand van 
godheden noodig tijdens zwangerschap en barensnood en het is 
vooral Sin, de maangod, die helpen kan. 

Uit de aanwezigheid van het religieus-theologisch aspect kunnen 
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we constateeren, dat de magier, ook de priester-magier, door zijn 
bezweringen en magische manipulaties niet over de goden heer- 
schappij voert, doch integendeel bij en in die bezweringen de hulp 
der goden aanroept en bij die manipulaties den bij stand der goden 
niet kan ontberen. Hij is zich bewust, dat bij geen gezag over de 
goden heeft, maar bun hulp beboeft. 

De magie heeft ook een physisch-medisch-hygieniscb aspect, 
wat lets anders is dan de onafhankelijke medische practijk, die in 
bet oude Voor-Azie, incluis Eg3/pte, de eeuwen door te consta- 
teeren is, waarop we reeds wezen. Naast de magie bestaat de 
medische practijk en daarom naast den magiersstand de stand 
der artsen. Er zijn geen historische gronden om te bewijzen, dat 
de medische practijk uit de magie zou ontstaan zijn, zooals wel 
beweerd is, dat de astronomic uit de astrologie is ontstaan. 
Integendeel kan, voor zoover bistoriscb kan worden nagegaan, de 
aanwezigheid van een aparten artsenstand benevens die der vee- 
artsen in Babylonie en Assyrie worden geconstateerd. Ook van 
den artsenstand gold evenzeer als van dien der magiers dat de 
landsgrenzen hen niet weerbielden, doch bun wetenscbap inter- 
nationaal was en beroemden onder hen uit bun eigen land wel 
naar elders trokken. Uit Chammurabi’s wetten blijkt bet bestaan 
van een aparten artsenstand. Deze koning vaardigde een wet uit, 
waarin bet honorarium van operaties van overheidswege geregeld 
werd, een honorarium, dat tamelijk hoog was. Niet slechts in bet 
antieke Rome en bet modeme Europa, doch eveneens in bet oude 
Babel werd voor cbirurgisch ingrijpen een hooge prijs gevorderd, 
wat in deze stad tot bet regelen van bet honorarium door de wet 
leidde. Tocb was de medische practijk in bet oude Voor-Azie 
veelal meer symptomatiscb dan dat tot de physische oorzaak der 
ziekte werd doorgedrongen, met welk feit in verband staat, dat 
de zieken in Babylonie naar de drukbezocbte markten werden 
gebracbt, opdat daar de marktbezoekers, wat als fatsoenlijk gold, 
bun oordeel over de zieken op grond van uitwendige bescbouwing 
zouden geven, een gebruik, dat ook in Jezus’ dagen in Palestina 
voorkwam, blijkens Mark. 6 : 56. 

Wat de intemationaliteit van de medische practijk naast die 
der magie betreft, in de verscbiUende landen van Voor-Azie stond 
de Egyptische arts in hoog aanzien. Wat geen beslissing geeft over 
de vraag van den oorsprong der medische wetenscbap. Ebbell 
moge in een studie over den medischen papyrus Ebers de uitspraak 
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wagen : „Egypt, not Greece, must be considered the original home 
of the medical art”, deze uitspraak is hetwistbaar. Griekenland is 
het land van oorsprong niet, doch evenmin Egypte op zichzelf, 
maar Voor-Azie, incluis Egypte. Het kan verder niet beslist worden, 
met onze tegenwoordige gegevens, of de oorsprong in Babylonie 
dan wel in Egypte of elders op Voor-Aziatisch gebied ligt. 
Een mooi gegeven omtrent de internationaliteit van den aparten 
artsenstand naast die van den stand der magiers is het geval van 
Muwatallis I van Hatti, ± 1295 — db 1285. Deze koning immers 
verzocht zijn Babylonischen coUega hem een magier en 00k een 
arts te zenden. Muwatallis stelde op den arts zoozeer prijs, dat hij, 
toen later Kadasman-Ellil, die Babylonische collega, hem verzocht 
de twee heeren terug te zenden, hij weigerde den arts te zenden ; 
den magier kon hij niet meer zenden, gesteld dat hij zuiks gewild 
had, want deze was inmiddels overleden. De Klein- Aziaten haalden 
wel is waar meermalen arisen uit Egypte, doch, zooals we zoo juist 
zagen, niet alleen uit dat land. In den tijd van het Perzische impe- 
rium vertoonde de Grieksche arts zich in Voor-Azie. 

Staat alzoo de medische practijk naast de magie in casu de medi- 
sche magie, de zuiver medische magie als zuiver medische magie 
ten goede, komt in Babylonie en Assyrie relatief niet veel voor, 
zooals ook het trachten door zuiver magische manipulaties, het 
gebruik van poppetjes, afbeeldingen van de bedoelde personen, 
physisch kwaad te berokkenen, magie ten kwade, relatief niet 
veel wordt gevonden. Het physisch-medisch-hygienisch aspect 
kan telkens en telkens weer geconstateerd worden, zoowel in de 
bezweringsteksten als in de magische manipulaties. 

Bij de idee, dat ziekte aan daemonischen invloed geweten moet 
worden, kan een physisch aspect worden vastgesteld. Dat aspect 
wordt in Luk. 13 : ii uitgedrukt, aldus nvevfia da&eveiag, geest 
der kmnkheid, cf. Luk. 16 : 16. Dit aspect, dat we physisch-medisch 
aspect noemen, vindt men in de Bab.-Ass57r. literatuur telkens 
weer. Zoo, wanneer het heet, dat de daemon Ahhazoe het lichaam 
geel, het gelaat geel en zwart en den tongwortel zwart maakt, 
waaruit het aanwezig zijn van een leverziekte duidelijk is. Uit 
Mark. 9 ; 25 blijkt, dat de stomme en doove geest {nvevfia) het 
kind doof en stom maakt. Het physisch-hygienisch aspect vindt 
men m de Bab.-Assyr. literatuur bij de idee, dat onreinheid den 
mensch voor daemonen toegankelijk maakt en remheid een afweer- 
middel tegen die booze geesten is, gevaar voor infectie etc. is 
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immers bij onreinbeid aanwezig. Van Lamastoe wordt in een 
bezweringstekst dit onfraaie getuigenis gegeven : „haar handen zijn 
vuil” en van die vuile handen wordt gezegd, dat ze „in het vleesch 
en bleed liggen”. En dat de mensch in Babylonie en Assyxie zich 
niet kon losmaken van den indmk, dat althans verscheidene ziekten- 
verschijnselen van physischen aard waren, blijkt o.a. ook hiemit, 
dat er o.m. bezweringen waren rechtstreeks tegen ziekten gericht, 
zooals ingewandziekte, hartziekte, galziekte, tegen de tandpijn 
of wel den worm, welke die pijn veroorzaakte (zie boven !). In een 
Egyptischen bezweringstekst wordt het physisch-medisch aspect 
duidelijk aangeduid, want daarin komen o.m. de woorden voor: 
„Kom, geneesmiddel, kom, wat de dingen nit dit mijn hart, nit 
deze mijn leden verdrijft, de bezweringen zijn krachtig bij de ge- 
neesmiddelen”. Evenzoo in een Griekschen bezweringstekst tdt 
den vroeg-Christelijken tijd, waarin o.m. de naam van Jezus wordt 
genoemd, vindt men na de vermelding van een magische manipu- 
latie de woorden „beproefd recept van Pibechis”, d.i. een befaamden 
Egyptischen magier. Het recept bevat een plantaardige remedie. 
De Bab.-Ass}^:. literatuur kent een serie bezweringen, gericht tegen 
het onrein en ziek wezen tengevolge van het aanraken van lets 
onreins, hetgeen op physische besmetting wijst, terwijl de Egyp- 
tische medische papyrus Edwin Smith naast de medische gegevens 
ook eenige tooverformules, met medische recepten verbonden, 
bevat. En tenslotte, voordat we overgaan tot het aanwijzen van 
eenige magische manipulaties, waarin het physisch-medisch-hygie- 
nisch aspect aan het iicht treedt, nog dit : In een Bab.-Ass. be- 
zweringstekst heet het dat „ze (de 7 booze daemonen) hem (den 
kranke) als met een gewaad met ziekte bedekt hebben”. De patient 
was dus onder ziekte bedolven, erg krank. Het doet ons denken aan 
Maria Magdalena nit welke, volgens Mark. 16 : 9 en Luk. 8 : 2 
zeven Saifidvia waren mtgeworpen’(uitgegaan), waarbij in Luk. 8 : 2 
het daemonisch (magisch) en het physisch aspect in de woorden : 
„irtvBV(idt(ov novtiQ&v xal do'd-eveicov” nauw zijn verbonden^). 

In de magische manipulaties is het physisch-medisch-hygienisch 
aspect te constateeren. Wij weten uit het N.T., dat Jezus door het 
woord daemonen uitwierp. Zoo lezen we in Matth. 8 : 16 : „Hij 
wierp de geesten {ntvsHftata) uit door het woord (Aoyep) en alien, 
die kwalijk gesteld waren. genas hij”, waarin het physisch aspect 


1) We vertalen: ,, booze geesten en /^t;ews krankliedeii". 



naast het daemonisch (magisch) aspect aan den dag treedt. Maar 
Mj verricht ook handelingen, die een magisch karakter dragen, 
magische manipulaties zijn, gezien bij het licht van het oud-Voor- 
Aziatisch cultuurmilieu. Men denke slechts aan Jezus’ speeksel, 
dat in het Oud-Voor-Azie telkens weer in magisch gebruik vermeld 
wordt. De magier echter heeft magische manipulaties noodig 
bij zijn medische werkzaamheid, maar die manipulaties vertoonen 
veelal tevens een physisch-medisch-hygienisch aspect. Bij de 
magische manipulatie tegen de tandpijn gebruikte men een zalf, 
gemaakt van een zeker kruid met olie vermengd, welke zalf op 
den zieken tand werd gestreken. Eenige baat zal men daarbij wel 
gevonden hebben. Bij het cureeren van zieken in Babylonie en 
Ass5rrie gebeurde het wel, dat de zieke met reine boter en reine 
melk werd ingewreven om hem of haar sympathetisch-magisch 
rein te maken, d.i. gezond te maken. Evenwel is hierbij een phy- 
sisch-medisch aspect aanwezig, want een verzachtende invloed 
gaat van die producten uit, die immers ook in onzen tijd voor 
medische, althans populair-medische, doeleinden worden gebruikt. 
In een Sumerischen tekst uit Bogaskoi vindt men, na de vermelding 
der ziekte en van de magische oorzaak daarvan en na het veel 
voorkomende vermaarde gesprek van den god Ea met zijn zoon 
Mardoek, een magische manipulatie ter genezing, waarbij water, 
kruiden, steensoorten, water met kruiden vermengd, waaronder 
de veel gebruikte asafoetida, worden gebezigd ; dit laatste mengsel 
voor inwendig gebruik. 

Van het gebruik van olie in het physisch-medisch aspect van 
de magie vinden we een weerkiank in Mark. 6 ; 13 : „vele Sat/iovia 
wierpen zij uit en zij zalfden met olie (^Aatov) vele kranken en 
genazen (hen)”. 

Wij treffen in de landen van het oude Voor-Azie, zooals ook het 
geval was in Europa, algemeen het gebruik van speeksel in de 
magie aan. Daarbij heerscht de idee, dat het speeksel van den 
goedwillenden mensch ten goede, dat van den kwaadwillende ten 
kwade werkte. Een physisch aspect is bij dat gebruik niet aan- 
wezig, wanneer, volgens de Bab-Ass. literatuur, de booze mensch 
op het beeldje van den persoon, dien hij kwaad wilde berokkenen, 
spuwde. Dit is louter magie, als ten minste de persoon, dien het 
gold, er geen kennis van kreeg, want anders zou het een psychische 
uitwerking kunnen hebben en er dus een psychisch aspect aan- 
wezig zijn. Wanneer echter speeksel in het eten van iemand, dien 
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men kwaad wilde doen of zever in zijn drank werd gedaan, dan 
was het physische aspect aanwezig, want door besmetting kon bet 
kwaad berokkenen, ongesteldheid veroorzaken. Wanneer gedacbt 
werd, dat het speeksel van een, die het goede bedoelde, een ander 
goed deed en een zieke gezond maakte, dan had men ook met het 
physisch-medisch aspect te doen, omdat van een gezond lichaam 
invloed ten goede nitgaat, zooals omgekeerd van een ziek lichaam 
invloed ten kwade. De moderne mensch vindt dat gebruik terecht 
weerzinwekkend. 

Het physisch-hygi&isch aspect constateert men bij de volgende 
nit de Bab.-Ass. literatnur bekende magische manipnlatie : het ge- 
beurde dat, naast andere magische manipulaties, gereedschappen, 
gebrniksvoorwerpen en menbelen, welke in het huis van een zieke 
werden aangetroffen, verbrand werden. Daardoor had een zekere 
ontsmetting plants, die immers ook in onzen tijd wordt verricht. 
Het physisch-hygienisch aspect vindt men eveneens, bij de Het- 
tieten, in de reiniging van betoovering; men wierp nl. de vaste 
resten van hetgeen bij de reiniging gebruikt was op het open veld 
of in den hof van een ander dan die gereinigd was, men wierp het 
dns op daemonisch gebied, de steppe, of begiftigde er een ander 
mede, geen uiting van naast enliefde. Aldus kwam men van het 
vuil, dat de gezondheid kon schaden, af. Het physisch-hygienisch 
aspect vindt men ook naast het litueele aspect in de Israelietische 
wet. Zoo in Mark, 7 : 1—8. Het ritueele trad daarbij echter zoozeer 
op den voorgrond, dat Jezus zijn discipelen verdedigen kon zonder 
onreinheid te vergoelijken. 

Volgens de Bab.-Assyr. literatuur was het den mensch geraden 
geen varkensvleesch te eten, want dat trekt de daemonen aan. 
Het zwijn was immers, naast den hond, het dier van Ereskigal. 
Hierbij vertoont zich echter het physisch-hygienisch aspect. Var- 
kensvleesch heeft, althans op het lichaam van bepaalde personen, 
een minder gunstigen invloed. 

Het physisch-medisch aspect kan ook geconstateerd worden bij 
het volgende : de dames in Babylonie en Assyrie vonden het natuur- 
lijk onaangenaam, wanneer heur haar neiging vertoonde dunn^r 
te worden en uit te vallen. Geen wonder, dat ze haar toevlucht 
namen tot magische manipulaties, al of niet van bezwering ver- 
gezeld. Echter leidde het besef, dat men ook in deze zaak met 
een physisch verschijnsel te doen had, en de empirie, dat de magi- 
sche manipulaties te kort schoten, daartoe, dat tout comme chez 



nous ook haargroeimiddelen gebezigd warden, die evenals in den 
modemen tijd wel niet veel zuUen geholpen hebben. 

Uit de bovenstaande voorbeelden kan worden geconcludeerd, 
dat bij de magisehe manipulaties evenals uit de bezweringsteksten 
bet physiscb-inedisGh,-bygieniscb aspect naast het louter magisch 
aspect kan geconstateerd worden. 

Ook bij de sexueele magie, waaronder we verstaan de magie, 
welke het sexueele leven van den mensch in den ruimsten zin 
betreft, waarvan de erotische magie een onderdeel vormt, komt 
naast het magisch aspect ook het physisch-medisch-hygienisch 
aspect voor den dag. De erotische magie is die magie, welke het 
erotische leven tracht op te wekken of uit te blusschen, de ni§ libbi, 
de sexueele potentie tracht te verzwakken of te versterken, dan 
wel, uitgedoofd, te herstellen. Ook daarbij worden magisehe mam- 
pulaties uitgevoerd, die naast het louter magisch aspect het 
physisch-medisch-hygienisch aspect vertoonen. Uit de Bab.-Ass}^:. 
literatuur blijkt, dat om te trachten de nis libbi te herstellen het 
hart en het bloed van den i§soerhoeri, een vogel, vermaard door 
zijn sexueele kracht, gebruikt werd ; men liet het den patient ver- 
orberen en, nevens het gebruik van zwachtels op den hals of nek, 
liet men hem een zeker mengsel drinken, waarmede hij tevens 
werd ingewreven. Wanneer men echter daarbij nog dat middel 
in bier te drinken gaf, dan kan physische invloed en dus het phy- 
sisch-medisch aspect worden geconstateerd. Eveneens is zulks het 
gevail bij de nu te noemen magisehe manipulatie. Het bloed van 
den is|oerIioeri werd met wijn vermengd, welk mengsel door den 
patient werd gedronken. Het physiseh-medisch aspect is bij het 
wijngebruik duidelijk, doch ookbij hetbloedgebruikwaarschijnlijk. 
Het is ook waarschijnlijk in het geval, dat de patient werd inge- 
wreven met een mengsel waartoe olie behoorde. 

Zeer interessant is in deze materie wat in een Hettietischen tekst, 
welke de magisehe manipulaties van ,,de oude dame” Toennawi 
bevat, gevonden wordt. De magisehe manipulaties hierin zijn 
S5impathetisch. Het doel is de onzuiverheid van het lichaam, die 
de procreatie schaadt, weg te nemen en ook de onvruchtbaarheid 
te genezen, bovendien te voorkomen, dat kmderen dood geboren 
worden en kinderen, die anders niet levensvatbaar waren, te ver- 
sterken. Bij de magisehe manipulaties, die volgens dezen tekst 
uitgevoerd werden met het doel de nis libbi te herstellen, wordt 
plantaardig en dierlijk materiaal gebruikt, zooals hamelvet, kaas, 
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bier en wijn, benevens plantenzaden en koeken, van granen gefa- 
briceerd. Het is begrijpelijk, dat deze ingredienten een physische 
uitwerking hebben en er bier dus een physisch-medisch aspect 
aanwezig is, wat vooral duidelijk is uit het gebruik van bier en 
wijn. Ook het bad, dat de patient aan het einde van de manipula- 
ties moest nemen, behoort tot dit aspect. Het physisch-hygienisch 
aspect treedt bij deze manipulaties hierin aan het licht, dat al de 
voorwerpen, die met den Hjder in aanraking zijn geweest en daar- 
door de onzuiverheid van zijn lichaam hebben aangenomen, in de 
rivier geworpen moesten worden : in de rivier, en dit behoort tot 
het magisch aspect, omdat zij in verband met de onderwereld, 
het rijk der daemonen, gedacht werd te staan. 

Bezien we de magische manipulaties, welke de zwangere vrouw 
betreffen, dan bespeuren we ook daarin een physisch-medisch aspect. 
Zoo is het geval wanneer ze, naast het verrichten van zuiver magi- 
sche manipulaties, met olie van den olieboom, lupine (?), tama- 
riskezaad moet ingewreven worden, totdat „de maand van het 
baren verstreken is”. Dan „zal ze de vrucht van haar lichaam niet 
verstooten”, m.a.w. geen miskraam hebben. Het physisch-medisch 
aspect is hier daardoor kenbaar, dat de olie een goeden invloed op 
het lichaam heeft, het lichaam doortrekt, wat de zwangere vrouw 
ten goede komt. Daarbij past men de laatste twee maanden der 
zwangerschap nog het volgende middel toe, waarin wederom 
het physisch-medisch aspect kan geconstateerd worden : Men 
zalft nl. de vrouw elken dag met geneeskrachtige kruiden. Bij de 
bevalling zelve wordt wel is waar een of andere bepaalde bezwe- 
ringstekst gereciteerd en worden magische manipulaties verricht, 
maar de voomaamste handelingen die daarbij verricht worden 
zijn die, welke door de situatie voorgeschreven worden, en dus 
physisch-medisch; wij hebben daarom hier het physisch-medisch 
aspect. 

Wanneer dan na die velerlei wederwaardigheden die de Bab.-Ass. 
zwangere vrouw heeft doorgemaakt en na de onderscheidene magi- 
sche manipulaties, die ze zelve heeft verricht of die aan haar ver- 
richt zijn, het kind goed en wel ter wereld is gekomen, zoo kan 
het wel eens lastig en dus hinderlijk voor de ouders, inzonderheid 
voor de moeder wezen, die daardoor in haar dagelijksche bezig- 
heden belemmerd wordt. Zooals in Vlaanderen wordt aange- 
troffen, hetgeen echter op religious terrein ligt, dat men, als een 
baby in de wieg of het bed woelig is en veel schreit, zijn toevlucht 



neemt tot een gebed, dat tot St. Jan den Grijzer of wel den Krijter 
of tot OX. V. ter ruste opgezonden wordt, alzoo wendde in Baby- 
lonie en Assyrie de moeder van een kind, dat onrustig was en veel 
schxeide, zich tot den priester-magier, opdat deze door bezwering 
en magische manipulaties den kleine tot rust zou brengen. Zooals 
deze priester-magier, de masmassoe, bij zwangerschap en moeilijke 
bevalling zijn bijstand verleende, alzoo was hij tevens bereid van 
dienst te wezen in het gevaJ van een onrustige en veel schreiende 
baby. Hij bezorgde daardoor aan de ouders rustige nachten en aan 
de moeder rustige dagen ; maakte zich dus zeer verdienstelijk. 
Hij gebruikte tot dat doel een bezwering en een magische manipu- 
latie, welke, naast het louter magisch aspect, een physisch-medisch 
aspect vertoonde. In den bezweringstekst, dien de magier gebruikt, 
gaat een hieros logos voorop, waarin verhaald wordt, dat lang 
geleden een klein kind voortdurend schreide en de godin Antoe 
dan door het uitspreken van een bezwering met goed gevolg heeft 
ingegrepen. De masmaSsoe moet nu hetzelfde doen en het resul- 
tant is verzekerd of liever zou verzekerd zijn, als hij een godheid 
ware, zooals Antoe immers een godin is. De masmassoe is echter 
slechts mensch, daarom is zijn woord niet voldoende ; er moet 
magische manipulatie bij, wat dan ook op de volgende wijze plants 
heeft, waarbij het physisch-medisch aspect geconstateerd kan 
worden. Hij neemt een stuk brood, dat natuurlijk van meel is 
gebakken, wijl meel immers, naar men meende, de kracht bezit 
daemonen te weren, te verdrijven en te binden, wrijft daarmede 
stevig over het geheele lichaam van het kind, totdat het in slaap 
valt, wat na zulk een behandeling niet verwonderlijk is. Behalve 
dat het meel anti-daemonische kracht wordt geacht te bezitten 
is de gedachte bij die magische manipulatie deze, dat het brood 
door de bezwering geschikt wordt, wat het echter reeds zonder de 
bezwering in zekere mate is, het vuil van het lichaam van het 
kind te verwijderen en daardoor het kind van daemonischen invloed 
te bevrijden ; vuil trekt immers daemonen aan. Maar we hebben 
hierbij het physisch-medisch aspect, mzooverre door het reinigen 
het kind tegen physische invloeden, die het onrustig maken en 
veel doen schreien, wordt beschermd. 

Er kan ook in de Bab.-Ass3n. magie een psychisch-ethisch 
aspect geconstateerd worden. Zoo bij bet booze oog, de booze tong, 
den boozen vinger, het booze woord en den boozen vloek en daar- 
tegenover bij het goede oog, de goede tong, den goeden vinger, het 
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goede woord. Wanneer de hier bedoelde magische manipulaties 
verricht worden bij afwezigheid van den persoon, op wien ze gericht 
zijn of zonder dat ze ter kennis van hem komen, dan zijn ze zuiver 
magisch, evenzeer als wanneer magische manipulaties verricht 
worden aan beeldjes van personen, zonder dat de betrokkenen er 
kennis van bekomen. Geschieden ze echter bij aanwezigheid van 
dengene, op wien ze gericht zijn, dan voegt zich bij het louter 
magisch het psychisch-ethisch aspect ; eveneens gebeurt dit als ze 
ter zijner kennis komen. 

Het psychisch-ethisch aspect bevindt zich ook in de zinlooze 
formnles, die in de Babyioniseh-Assyxische literatuur worden 
aangetrofien. Zooals in den Hellenistischen tijd zulke formnles als 
abracadabra en ablanathanalba worden gevonden, aldus komen er 
ook in de Bab.-Ass, teksten voor. Men treft hierin de korte magi- 
sche formnles arapoera en arabapoera, arasera en arabasera aan. 
En zooals de Romeinen de langgerekte magische formnle „hanat 
hanat hanat ista pista sista damia bodannaustra'' ter beschikking 
hadden, zoo hadden de Babyloniers en Assyriers de nog langere 
„ki risti libiki risti la libbiki la libi pis pisti sa anzisti sa anzis soe 
anzis anzis'' tot hun dienst. Ofschoon in deze formnle, evenals in 
het middeleenwsche ,,hax pax max dens adimax'' e.a. woorden 
voorkomen, die zin hebben, het geheel als zoodanig is zinioos. 
Door het mysterienze, dat in die formnles ligt, hebben ze op vat- 
bare personen een psychischen invloed, die door den invloed van 
de ziel op het lichaam ook physisch gevolg kan hebben en dns ook 
een physisch-medisch aspect kan vertoonen. Zoo bezien is het 
niet ongerijmd wanneer in het Hellenistische Egypt e het abraca- 
dabra als een middel tegen koorts werd beschonwd. Het mede- 
werken van den zieke door wil en opgewektheid is immers belang- 
rijk voor de genezing. En in hetzelfde licht bezien is het niet zoo 
erg vreemd als volgens een Bab.-Assjr. tekst door den „boozen 
vloek'', die immers in bepaalde omstandigheden een psychisch- 
ethisch aspect heeft (zie boven!), ook physische invloed wordt 
uitgeoefend en dns een physisch naast een psychisch-ethisch aspect 
wordt vertoond, gelijk het heet : „een booze vloek heeft gelijk een 
daemon een mensch overvallen, jammer, smart heeft hem over- 
vallen, ellendige jammer heeft hem overvallen, een booze vloek, 
ban, kw^^aal. Dien mensch slachtte de booze vloek als een lam."' 

De magische manipulaties met het speeksel vertoonen eveneens 
het psychisch-ethisch aspect, inzonderheid bij het in Babylonie 


en Assyrie voorkomende gebruik tegen iemand aan te spuwen. 
Geschiedde dit door iemand, die kwaad bedoelde en wist de 
betrokken persoon dit, dan had zulks psychisch-ethischen invloed 
op hem ; hetzelfde is het geval wanneer degene die spuwde, goed- 
willend was. 

Naast het louter magisch aspect constateeren we een psychisch- 
aesthetisch aspect in het volgende : bij het erotisch tot zich trekken 
van mannen door vrouwen treft men in de Bab.-Ass. literatuur een 
vorm van bindingsmagie aan, welke bestaat in het vlechten van 
het haar. Dit vertoont een psychisch-aesthetisch aspect. Een 
snoer met knoopen, wat immers in algemeenen zin ook de haar- 
strengel is, heeft, naar gedacht werd, magisch bindende kracht, 
zooals het losmaken van zulk een snoer magisch ontbindt. Maar 
bij de haarvlechting is het aesthetische niet te ontkennen. Of in 
I Tim. 2:9 het magisch aspect aanwezig is, kan, naar het mij 
voorkomt, niet beslist worden, in elk geval is daar wel het psychisch- 
aesthetisch aspect te constateeren. 

Gelijk in de Europeesche Middeleeuwen de magie haar invloed op 
het cultuurleven doet gelden en zij in het Europa van den moder- 
nen ti]d niet verdwenen is, ofschoon ze in ons land op den achter- 
grond van het leven werd gedrongen, blijkt aan de andere zijde 
nit hetgeen we boven bespraken, dat in de oud-Voor-Aziatische 
cultuur, incluis Eg37pte, de niet-magische kennis geenszins ont- 
breekt, doch haar invloed in die mate kan geconstateerd worden, 
dat in de bezweringsteksten en de magische manipulaties niet- 
magische aspecten van verscheidene gebieden van kennis kunnen 
worden aangewezen. Hieruit blijkt, zooals we bedoelden aan te 
toonen, dat er in de cultnurgeschiedenis van het oude Voor-Azie, 
incluis Eg3^te, geen magische periode aanwezig is in dezen zin, 
dat de magie de cultuur beheerschte ; er waren nog andere cultuur- 
factoren, nl. zulke van kennis en kunst, welke eveneens een min 
of meer bepalenden invloed uitoefenden en die tevens in de magie 
zelve zich deden gelden. Aldus is het dan ook niet juist in de 
cultuurhistorie, voorzoover althans deze, met uitsluiting van de 
toch nog maar sober gekende Voor-Aziatische en Eg5^tische 
praehistorie, uit de litteraire gegevens van het oude Voor-Azie 
en Egypte bekend is, een magische periode te postuleeren. Wij be- 
doelen met dit artikel, waarin voorbeelden, die zich vermeerderen 
laten, van niet-magische aspecten in de magie gegeven zijn, zulks 
eenigermate aan te toonen. 
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RfiSUMfi 

Les aspects non-magiques de la magie. 

La magie a de tout temps accompagne Fhumanite an cours de 
rhistoire. Elle n'est pas un phenomene simple mais complexe et 
elle possMe plusieurs aspects, Faspect magique et les aspects non- 
magiques. Dans la magie des Babyloniens, des Assyriens et des 
figyptiens ces aspects sont, pour autant que nous les connaissons 
par les textes et les operations magiques, les suivants : i) Faspect 
religieux-th^ologique, 2) I'aspect physique-medicinal, 3) Faspect 
physique-sexuel, 4) Faspect psychique-ethique, 5) .Faspect psy- 
chique-esthetique. L'aspect religieux-theologique se manifesto 
pendant Finvocation des dieux pendant les operations magiques. 
L'aspect physique-medicinal-hygienique se montre dans les pre- 
cedes medicinaux et hygieniques qui accompagnent les manipu- 
lations purement magiques. L'aspect physique-sexuel pent 6tre 
demontre dans les procM^s medicinaux qui se mSlent aux opera- 
tions magiques ayant le but de guerir Fimpuissance sexuelle ; egale- 
ment celles qui ont rapport ^ la grossesse des femmes, la naissance 
des enfants et au traitement des enfants turbulents. L'aspect 
psychique-ethique se devoile dans les paroles et les manipulations 
magiques elles-memes pour autant qu’elles exercent certaines 
influences sur Fame et la morale des personnes visees par les pra- 
tiques appliquees. L’aspect psychique-esthetique enfin se presente 
dans les cas oh le rituel magique impressionne F^me et les qualites 
receptives esthetiques des personnes impliquees. 

Comme au moyen-&ge en Europe, et mSme aux temps modernes, 
la magie n'a jamais perdu entierement sa prise sur la vie humaine, 
d'autre part on pent constater que les connaissances scientifiques 
ne sont jamais sans influencer les pratiques magiques. La magie 
et la science continuent a exister Fune a cote de Fautre, ce qui peut 
s'observer deja dans Fancien Orient, On en peut tirer la conclusion 
qu'il est impossible de discerner une periode purement magique 
dans Fhistoire de la civilisation, du moins en tant que celle-ci 
est connue par la litterature orientale ancienne. 


AZAZEL 

BY W. H. GISPEN, Amsterdam 

The word occurs in the Old Testament only in Lev. XVI 
8. 10.26. Lev. XVI is the chapter containing regulations for the 
day of atonement. Cp. Exod. XXX 10, Lev. XXIII 27 — 32, XXV 
9, Num. XXIX 7 — II. It is not necessary to dwell on the divi- 
sion of Lev. XVI into sources by modern critics, e.g. Benzinger 
and Stade, for it is our purpose to make a few comments on the 
meaning of the word . And this meaning does not depend 
on the critical analysis of this chapter. 

In V. 5 we read that Aaron shall take of the congregation of 
the children of Israel two goats for a sin offering and one ram 
for a burnt offering. _In Hebrew : 

onr etc. (cp. : “hairy” ; D'?!? “a hairy goat”. 
The two he-goats together were one sin-offering. “Es gait hier 
namlich, wie bemerkt, die allgemeinste d.h. die umfassendste, 
vollstandigste, hochste Suhne, fiber die hinaus keine weitere 
mehr ffir Israel denkbar war; sie als solche auch moglichst 
darzusteUen und zu versinnlichen lag recht eigentlich im Wesen 
und in der Bestimmung imseres Textes. Daher sollen denn, nach- 
dem bereits durch Blutsprengung die Sfihne „geendigt“ war 
(v. 20), die Sfinden noch ausserdem in die Wfiste fortgetragen 
werden” (K. C. W. F, Bahr, Symbolik des Mosaischen CuUus II, 
Heidelberg 1839 S. 679, 680). In v. 3 the offerings for Aaron him- 
self were mentioned. In v. 5 we have the offerings for the congre- 
gation of the Israelites, nxpn^ can be translated : “for a sin offering”. 
Dillmann and Ryssel in their commentary {Die Bucher Exodus 
und Leviticus, Leipzig 1897) say : “da nur einer der beiden Bocke 
wirklich als Sfindopfer geopfert wurde, so ist fur die Sfinde hier 
vielmehr : ffir die Beseitigung der Sfinde”. Bahr also suggests the 
possibility of translating the expression with LXX : iteql dftaQxlaQ 
“um der Sfinde willen, d.h. zur. Tilgung der Sfinde”. But the 
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translation “for a sin offering” can be maintained. The view of 
Bahr and Dillmann-Ryssel is also that we have to do with the 
removal of sin. And this was the pmpose of the sin offering. 

In the Revised Version Lev. XVI 7 — 10 reads like this : “And 
he shall take the two goats and set them before the LORD at the 
door of the tent of meeting. And Aaron shall cast lots upon 
the two goats, one lot for the LORD, and the other lot for Azazel. 
And Aaron shall present the goat upon which the lot fell for the 
LORD, and offer him for a sin offering. But the goat on which 
the lot fell for Azazel shall be set alive before the LORD, to make 
atonement for him, to send him away for Azazel in the wilderness.” 
In Lev. XVI 20 — 22 we read more about the goat for Azazel : 
“And when he has made an end of atoning for the holy place, and 
the tent of meeting, and the altar, he shall present the live goat : 
and Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live goat, 
and confess over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, 
and all their transgressions, even all their sins ; and he shall send 
him away by the hand of a man that is in readiness into the wilder- 
ness ; and the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities into a 
solitary land : and he shall let go the goat into the wilderness.” 
And in Lev. XVI 26 : “And he that letteth go the goat for Azazel 
shall wash his clothes and bathe his flesh in water, and afterwards 
he shall come into the camp.” 

In vv. 8, 10, 26 the Hebrew text has LXX: Anonofi- 

tttalcp (v. 8) ; 6 HkijQog xoH durconoftnalov .... &oxe dnoaxelAai 
abxbv elg xijv dsxonofim^v ... . (v. lo) ; xdv xdv Sie- 

axaXftivov eig UtpBOiv .... (v. 26). Vulg. : et alteram capro 
emissario .... (v. 8) ; cuius autem in caprum emissarium .... 
(v. 10) ; caprum emissarium .... (v. 26). 

What is the meaning of this ? 

Bochart in his Hierozoicon has written a very interesting chapter 
“de hirco Azazel qui vulgo emissarius dicitur”. What he says 
there we can repeat nowadays: “m iis loeis quid proprie sit Azazel 
magno molimine quaerunt interpretes neque dum id constat satis“ 
{Hierozoicon, editio tertia, Lugduni Batavorum MDCLXXXXII, 
I p. 650). Winer in his Lexicon mcmuaZe Hebraicum et Chaldai- 
cwm (Lipsiae 1828) makes a remark of the same kind, for he writes 
s.v. i’WfV ; “. . . . vocab. perobscurum in quo interpretando mirifice 
fluctuant viri docti. Multi conflatum putant . . . . ex et i’tN ut 
significetur hircus abiens; LXX : dnonofunaZog, Vulg. emissarius. 


Symmach. datB^xofievoQ, & 3 toksh}(ii 6 voQ. Sic verba v. lo iri}< 

ita interpretaberis dimittere eum tanquam hircrnn emissa- 
riiim. Nec id asperius dictum existimaveiim (cf. form, 

Sed ry constat non Mrcum denotare.” 

The first opinion is therefore that i’fXfy is the name of the he- 
goat himself. So the Dutch translation (Stefewerifa/mg) : “den 
weggaanden bok” (v. 8) ; „eenen weggaanden bok” (v. lo); „een 
weggaande bok” (v. 26), comp. Aquila {AnsQx^li^og), S3nnm., 
Vulg. 

Although ^fNfy contains all the consonants of ty and i’fN (to go 
away, comp, lexica s.v.), this interpretation is not probable. 
The argument of Winer and others that ry is capra is true. And 
the Hebrew text reads in v. 8 : mn'i? in parallelism with ^rxfy 5 > . 
V. 26 also would offer great difficulty as to finding a suitable 
translation, for there we read : W^jy^ Tyrn nx . Staten- 

vertalmg has here : “en die den bok, welke een weggaande bok was, 
zal uitgelaten hebben”, but this is not an accurate translation, 
for that would be consistent with the opinion that Wxry should 
mean the goat which is going away : “and he that letteth go the 
he-goat to the goat which is going away”, which is nonsense. 
Therefore we can understand the reading of Statenvertaling and 
also that of Vulg. : “ille vero qui dimiserit caprum emissarium”. 
The only possible meaning of v. 26 for those who adhere to this 
first opinion might be that i’fNry^ n’y^n nx in this v. means : 
“the goat which has got the lot, for Azazel”. But this would be 
an uncommon description. 

The second opinion does not assume (>rxry to be the name of 
the he-goat himself, but sees in it a nomen abstractum. i’rxry 
is the same as . Gesenius-Eautzsch {Hebraische Grammatik^, 
§ 30 n) mentions this derivation as a possibility, but Stade 
{Lehrbuch der Hebrdischen Grammaiik I § 234, 235) and Olshausen 
(Lehrb. der Hebraischen Sprache § i88a) are of this opinion, 
kxry is nomen abstractum : qetaltal with the vocalisation qetal- 
til. In Hebrew the verb i?ry is unknown. But in Arabic we have 
the verb "to remove”. Pealal or qetaltal means the quick 
repetition of an action. Van Katwijk in a very instructive article 
about Azazel {Gereformeerd Theologisch Tijdschrift 1913, p. 79—87) 
translates “snel weggaan, vlugge verwijdering”. Bahr— who 
cites Tholuck — : “zu volliger Hinwegschaffung”. F. M. Th. 
Bohl : “om te verwiideren” (namely to remove the sin and the 
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impurity ; see Bijhelsch-Kerkelijk Woordenboek I p. 34). De 
Wilde {Tekst en Uitleg, Leviticus ) : “en een lot : om weg te dragen” 
(v. 8). Buber— Rosenzweig : ‘ 'em Los : Fiir Raumaus”. In v. 10 
De Wilde has : “en de bok, waarop het lot : ,om weg te dragen’ 
gevallen is” ; Buber— Rosenzweig : “der Bock aber, auf den das 
Los heraufkam : Fiir Raumaus ” ; in v. 26 De Wilde reads : “de- 
gene, die nu den bok ,om weg te dragen’ weggebracht heeft” ; 
Buber — Rosenzweig : “Der aber den Bock zu Raumaus losliess”. 

Now the derivation of from a verb which we have not 
found in Hebrew, is very uncertain. Konig remarks in his Lehr- 
gebdude der Hebrdischen Sfrache II p. 417: “in keinem andem 
Reduplicationsstamm ist der sich dissimilierende Consonant 
dutch N ersetzt (auch ist d sehr selten gegeniiber 6) , . . And 
in the translation of Buber — Rosenzweig {Das Buck Er rief, Berlin, 
Schocken Verlag)“Raumaus” is written as a proper name. And 
indeed in v. 8 the name mn’ ought to have a pendant in the name 

The third opinion is that is the name of a place. So 
Rashi : nann nlaj p« nafpi tj; in Nin Vrxri? “Azazel ; 

this is a firm and hard mountain, a steep rock, for it is said 
(v. 22) ; a land that is cut off”. Bochart also thinks of a place : 
“Ita hircorum unus recte dicetur Domino fuisse servatus, nempe 
ut super altare mactatus illi esset in cibum, quod de victimis 
legitur.” Lev. 21 v. 6 et passim. "Alter servatus ad azazel, 
nQbQ dvaxtoQ'^aeig, id est ut in locum deserti remotum et sepa- 
ratum deducatur qui vocatur versu vigesimo secundo mtJ pN, 
terra excisa aut divulsa” (l.c. I p. 655). Cp. also Ydma 67b, 
Lundius {Heiligdommen II p. 760 : a place or a mountain in the 
desert). But Winer is right when he says ; “at vero sic in verbis 
V. 10 niainn fugida inesset tautologia”. 

Yet Azazel is a name, but not the name of a place. “From 
the direction in v. 8 about casting lots : ‘one lot for the LORD and 
the other for Azazel’ it seems clear that some personality distinct 
from the Divine Being is denoted, and this interpretation of the 
word is accepted by most modem, and some ancient writers” 
(Chapman — Streane, The Book of Leviticus, Cambridge 1914 p. 185). 
Azazel is a demon of the desert. In the deserts the demons are 
Hving, cp. Is. XIII 21, XXXIV 14, Mt. XII 43; Lk. XI 24; Rev. 
XVIII 2. It is here not a sacrifice to this demon (such sacrifices 
were forbidden, cp. XVII 7), no, this deed of sending the he-goat 
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with all the iniquities and all the transgressions and all the sins 
of the children of Israel to Aaazel is a scorn of that evil spirit. 
This is the second part of the sin offering to the Lord and this 
part expresses the idea that the sin has its place in the neighbour- 
hood of the demon of the desert, cp. Zach. V5 — ii. Scripture 
(cp. the places mentioned above) and tradition are a proof of this 
interpretation, which is accepted by Mandelkem (daemon deser- 
ticola), Keil, Baentsch, Heinisch, Noordtzij, Konig, Robertson 
Smith, Chapman — Streane and others. In the Book of Enoch, 
Azazel appears as a demon or fallen angel, cp. VI 6, VIII i — ^3, 
X 4, 8, XIII, I, LIV 5, LV 4, LXXXVIII i. The Greek form of 
the name in VI 6 is in VIII i — ^3, X 4, 8 In 

X 4 the Lord speaks to Rafael: “Bind'Azazel hand and foot and 
place him in the darkness ; make an opening in the desert, which is 
in Dudael, and place him therein” ; and in X 6 : “And on the great 
day of judgment he shall be cast into the fire”. Charles, whose 
translation I was giving, makes the remark : "the preliminary 
punishment of Azazel is described in vv. 4, 5 ; the final one in v.6.' 
Azazel was conceived as chained in the wilderness into which the 
scape-goat was led. The Jerusalem Targum (Ps. Jonathan) on 
Leviticus says that ‘the goat was sent to die in a hard and rough 
place in the wilderness of jagged rocks, i.e. Beth Chaduda’. This 
Beth Chaduda was three miles, or according to another account, 
twelve miles from Jerusalem. This is clearly the Dudael mentioned 
in this verse, and it is thus a definite locality in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem”. (R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch, Oxford 1893 
p. 72). Also in the Book Sohar (“in'iln TSD) Azazel appears as a 
fallen angel. Now the value of this Jewish tradition is not so 
great as that of Scripture. But in view of these facts it is not 
necessary to end with a ‘non liquet’. 

Another question is : what is the meaning of the word ? It 
is possible that was the name of an old heathen deity and 
that this name has become that of the satan as is the case with 
aar S’??!. Jirku thinks it possible that ‘>rNry originally was J»Nrri?. 
And rri? was then the same as nv , a deity known by Aramaic 
inscriptions, but that is not very probable. Konig refers to Spen- 
cer and others, who translate : “fortis (princeps) decedens” [Lehr- 
gehaude II p. 417). Ewald remarks : ist seinem Ursprunge 

nach (vgl. i>ri< weggehen) vollig soviel wie Anonofmalog (wie 
auch die LXX iibersetzen), averruncus, ein Unhold, ein Damon, 
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den man weit von sich weist” {Mtertumer p. 479). But against 
this opinion cp. van Katwijk l.c. p. 84. See also other explanations 
of the name quoted by Volck in his article Azazel {Realencyklo- 
fddie fur 'protestantische Theologie und Kirch^ II p! 321, 322). 

remains a crux interpretum. Perhaps excavations in the 
future will solve this problem. Meanwhile the best rendering of 
the word is : Azazel. So in the Dutch translation of Kuenen, 
Hooykaas, Kosters and Oort {Leidsche Vertaling). And the new 
translation of the Dutch Bible Society (Nederlandsch Bijbel- 
genootschap) will also read : Azazel. 

The 3rd of January 1946. 



SOME REMARKS ON EXODUS XXI 7—11 
The Hebrew Female Slave 
BY P. A. H. DE BOER, Leiden 

The beginning of Ex. xxi regulates the privileges which the 
Hebrew slave enjoyed above those enjoyed by the slave of foreign 
origin. Privileges which are shown in the possibility of freedom 
after a certain fixed time. What now follows deals with the posi- 
tion of the female Hebrew slave with regard to these privileges. 
For her other rules must be followed as her position differed from 
that of the male slave. The female slave is not only a worker for 
her master, but as a woman she is also his property. The master 
can take her as his wife, w. 8 and 10; he can also give her in 
marriage to his son, vs. 9 ; or to one of his slaves, without thereby 
losing his rights of property, vs. 4. 

As a Hebrew the female slave possesses certain fixed rights. 
These are enumerated in Ex. xxi 8 — ii. They consist of two 
ways in which the slave can become free, by payment of a ransom 
and by non pa5mient of a ransom ; and of a regulation of the treat- 
ment of the slave who has been used as a -wife. 

Whenever the slave ceases to find favour in the eyes of her master, 
he can sell her. But if the slave is a Hebrew, he does not possess 
unlimited freedom in this respect. He is bound to sell her to her 
family. The use here, vs. 8, of the verb rnB, to redeem, is very 
clear. The girl returns to her family as the result of payment ; 
either the father pays the ransom or a ransomer. This is empha- 
sized very clearly in the second part of the 8th verse. In the 
events here discussed the master of the slave may not sell her 
to a strange family. In my opinion Dl? means here, as we often 
find, family, gens. The Targumim translate and explain nDJ oy 
by pmN “I3J . 

In the tenth and eleventh verses the second possibility of gain- 
ing her freedom is discussed. If after some time the master 
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takes a second wife, the Hebrew slave who has been used as wife 
must continue to share the privileges of the wives. And as 
secondary wife she keeps her rights to food, clothing (shelter), 
and njy, rights which are specially mentioned, n^sj; is a hafax 
legomenon. Neither etymology nor synonym gives an accurate 
translation of this word. Following up the ancient versions 
the usual translation is sexual intercourse, conjugal rights. The 
stem nJI?, to mind, meddle with, is supposed here. The observ- 
ation in Gesenius — Buhl’s Dictionary, that in thus translating it 
we are rather deriving it from the stem nJI? in the Pi., “forcing a 
marriage upon’’, is not quite clear. From the meaning “forcibly 
dishonoured” to “conjugal rights” is more than one step. Albert 
Schultens’ conjectures on this passage, in his Animadversiones 
philologicae et criticae ad varia loca Veteris Testamenti 1709, are 
stm fascinating. Schultens points to the Arabic stem which 
means, to help; and on this ground he translates rup by auxilium. 
And he adds that in this sense it is often used in Arabic to indicate 
at the same time conjugal duty. He refers to irjJ, Gen. ii 
18 and 20. Schultens reads as the Onkelos’ Targum nnilj? , plenum. 

If the master does not give the slave her full rights, no duty 
rests on her family to pay the ransom. This also holds good for 
the ransomer, so that she can retmm to her home without any 
pa3nnent being made. 

We have seen thus how the Hebrew girl has to be treated when 
she is at the same time the wife of her master. She has also the 
right to a fixed favourable treatment when she has been given in 
marriage by him to his son. By this arrangement of her master 
she shares the rights of a daughter and in this case too strict account 
is taken of the fact that she is a Hebrew. 

The translation and explanation of the 8th verse, that treats 
of the ransoming of the female slave, are more difficult than the 
above would lead to believe. The Masoretic text runs as follows 
namjaa rinaai* nnsni mp' nanN a’pa np“i“DN 

Many scholars are of opinion that the denial before mp’ 
should be altered to "b, so the Greek and Aramaic translations, 
and they translate the parenthetic clause n“iP'' by “who 

has set her aside for himself”. Others make a radical alteration 
by reading the verb PT instead of the verb iP’ , Budde in ZAW 
i8gi, and many others after him. Still others find it necessary to 
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leave out the negative too, Robertson Smith in ZAW 1892, and 
others after him. We have not found any text-critical foundation 
for these alterations. 

Scholars consequently argue over the original reading with the 
supposed meaning of the sentence as foundation. At the end of 
the verse one uses to say that a moral judgement is pronounced 
on the behaviour of the master of the slave in the words ramjsi . 
The above expression is causally translated, “since he has been 
unfaithful to her”. Here we have the starting point for various 
suppositions regarding the moral behaviour of the slaveholder 
which would be criticised in our text. These suppositions are 
the base of the alterations in the text. Such a starting point 
allows various views ! 

The liberation of the Hebrew male slave in the preceding peri- 
cope, however, does not depend on the moral behaviour of the 
master. Besides the difficulty of deciding which criteria must 
be applied by the judging of this behaviour, it does not seem to 
me necessary that we should explain our text in this moral way. 
Our chapter judges neither the keeping of slaves, nor the taking 
of a slave as wife, nor the giving of her as wife to another member 
of the household. And so far as I can see neither does it judge 
the case in which a master repudiates his slave wife. It only 
decides how in such a case a slave who is a Hebrew girl must 
be treated. 

If these presumptions are correct, it would be useful to restudy 
the above text. The verb ii?'' means “to keep in doing something”, 
“to appoint”, “to assign”, “to declare indissoluble”. 2 Sam. 
XX 5 informs us that Amasa has not been successful in mobilizing 
Juda within the fixed time, nj?’ n3;iDn”|)D nn'«i. JHWH’s 
sword, according to Jer. xlvii 7, does not rest but remains by the 
orders of him, aimed at, or in — cp. Numb, x 3 and 4, and Neh. 
vi 10^ — , the city Askelon and the coast. So JHWH’s rod remains 
in the city for the judgement, Mic. vi 9. Corresponding with this 
meaning the Nif. means “to show itself somewhere”; “to appear 
in public”, “to reveal”. Ex. xxv 22, a.o. ; said of many, “to 
come together". Josh, xi 5, a.o. And in the Hif. it means, 
“to make fixed regulations with regard to”, Jer. xlix 19 = 1 44 
’ 31 ’!?’ ’at ’naa ’ID,” '^dio is like unto me and who makes fixed 
regulations with regard to me ?”; and Job ix 19, where, as if 
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to make it more dear, has been added DSwd?. Ex. xxi 9 uses 
the same verb to express the arrangement of the master with 
regard to the slave destined as a wife for his son. 

The first part of our verse can thus be paraphrased as follows : 
If she ceases to please her master, who therefore does not keep 
her, then he must see that she is ransomed. 

The subordinate clause mv'’ xi’ntJ'N explains what the result is 
of the main verb. The master finds her no longer pleasing and so 
keeps her no longer. The displeasure is of such a nature that he 
keeps her no longer in his house. Both verbs are necessary to 
explain the situation. The master puts away his slave. But 
because she is a Hebrew, he cannot sell her to all and sundry, he 
can only cause her to be ransomed. He must see that she retrums 
to her fathers house in pa5mient of a ransom. 

msnyji dx, I render with : If ... , then . . . , cp. vs. 3, If 
he is a married man, then goes Ms wife with him, nxsu-DN; 
and vs. ii. And if he denies her . . . , then she shall be free, 
nxsu-Dxi • 

The second part of the verse gives us no new ideas on the subject 
but only stresses the first. The last words nimJiaa do not lead 
our thoughts to a new chapter, the moral behaviour of the master 
of the slave, but keep to the subject of omr and the previous peri- 
cope, that of the liberation of the Hebrew slaves. The expression, 
in my opinion, has no causal meaning. 1 before the Infinitive 
has, as usual, a temporary meaning. The verb njo means, “to 
break a contract”, “to dissolve”, “not to keep in doing some- 
thing”. Naturally the breaking of a contract is usually condemned. 
But the verb itself has not always such a condemnatory mean- 
ing. In Judg. ix 23 it is ‘elohim who sends a spirit of calamity, 
a “bad” spirit, to bring about a rupture. Perhaps in Hab. ii 5 
we find the literal meaning, nu’ Xh T’H'' laj njn p’n , “The wine 
makes the reckless man unsteady and he does not reach his 
goal”. I think the word "dress”, “mantle”, the covering 
which is changeable and covering, is connected with the same 
stem. The meanmg “to deceive” is closely connected with this. 

The verb nja expresses, in my opinion, in our text the same 
meaning as nj;' xi?, “to break the bond”, "not to keep it up”. A 
coimection, a contract is broken. In our text the master breaks 
the contract with his female slave. No mention is here made 
about his right to do so. His right to do so is admitted without 
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comment. What is fixed is what he must take care for, when he 
ends the contract in this way, especially when the girl is a Hebrew. 
For this reason I think the end of the 8th verse must be translated 
thus : when he breaks the contract with her, id est when he puts 
her away. 

This second part of our verse codifies emphatically the right of 
the Hebrew female slave : the purchased girl remains under the 
potestas of her own father, the master was forbidden from selling 
her to a strange family. 

Here follows a translation of our passage, on the base of the 
preceding remarks. 

7 And if a man sells his daughter as a slave, she cannot be 
liberated as the male slaves can. 

8 If she ceases to please tocher master, who does not keep her, 
then he must see that she is ransomed. 

To a strange family he may not sell her, when he breaks his 
contract with her. 

9 And if he decides to marry her to his son, he shall deal with her 
after the maimer of daughters. 

10 If he takes a second wife, he may not diminish her food, her 
clothes and her conjugal rights (?). 

11 And if he denies her these three, then she shall be free, without 
ransom, without pa3mient. 

April 1946 
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DE COMPOSITIE VAN DE SAMUEL-BOEKEN 

DOOR TH. C. VRIEZEN, Groningen 


Een bestudeering van het probleem van de compositie der boeken 
Samuel is zeer interessant, boeiend als een legpuzzle voor puzzelaars. 
Er is dan ook heel wat gepast en gemeten, losgemaakt en verzet 
in deze boeken. O. Eissfeldt doet in zijn Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament daarover een heel verhaal en eindigt dit (biz. 306) met 
de woorden : „Man sieht : der Chor der Stimmen, die sich zur 
Komposition unserer Bucher geaussert haben, ist recht bunt, 
und es wird nicht leicht sein, den eben wirklich vieldeutigen 
Tatbestand wenigstens einigermassen einleuchtend zu erklaren.” 
Wij willen geen overzicht geven over de vele meeningen, die te 
berde zijn gebracht, maar verwijzen daarvoor naar Eissfeldt’s e.a. 
inleidingen. 

De groote font, die men bij het onderzoek vaak heeft gemaakt, 
is o.i., dat men uitgegaan is van de Pentateuch-kritiek en de bron- 
nen J. en E. heeft willen terugvinden in de Samuelboeken, al is 
het begrijpelijk, dat men daartoe kwam ; immers, de eerste helft 
van I Samuel is evenals de Pentateuch een conglomeraat van bron- 
nen, en ook komen in de latere Davidsvertellingen verschillende 
doubletten voor, die tot bronnensplitsing recht schijnen te geven. 
Met dit al benaderde men de Samuelboeken met een theorie, die 
oorspronkelijk niet aan het geschrift zelf was ontleend. 

Wij moeten, om een oplossing te vinden, uitgaan van de Davids- 
geschiedenis en wel allereerst van de beroemde historie van den 
strijd om den troon, 2 Sam. ii (10)— 20 en i Kon. i en 2, die men 
reeds lang als eenheid heeft erkend en waarin men terecht een 
politieke historiebeschrijving heeft gezien. Dit stuk dynastie- 
geschiedenis heeft een doel, nl. het recht van Salomo op den troon 
te bevestigen^). Het is geschreven door een man van een diep 


Zie b.v. A, Bentzen : Det isyaelitiske Mstoriesyn, Dansk Teologisk Tidsskrift 

1944, 155 V. 
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religieuzen geest, die nauw met Salomo verbonden was, en met 
de intieme histone van het koningshuis van zeer nabij bekend is 
geweest : hier wordt openbaar, wat er zich tusschen Natan en 
David heeft afgespeeld op enkele beslissende momenten van zijn 
leven. De figuur van Natan treedt in 2 Sam. ii en i Kon. i zeer 
sterk op den voorgrond. Het is niet uitgesloten, dat wij in i Kron. 
29:29 deze verhalen aangeduid vinden als de geschiedenissen 
van den profeet Natan; zij zouden dan op Natan zelf worden 
teruggevoerd. Dit laatste moet — indien deze verhalen inderdaad 
contemporaine geschiedenis zijn, waaraan men o.i. niet kan twij- 
felen — waar zijn. Dit beteekent nog niet dat zij in den vorm, waar- 
ia wij ze hebben, door den profeet zelf geschreven moeten zijn, 
omdat Natan i m mers in den gden persoon wordt ingevoerd. De 
man, die beschikte over de memoires van Natan, is met de grootst 
mogelijke waarschijnlijkheid aan te wijzen, nl. zijn zoon, die in 
I Kon. 4:5 wordt genoemd: Zabud; zijn naam komt voor onder 
de hofdignitarissen van Salomo ; van hem wordt gezegd, dat hij 
was priester en vriend des konings. AUe drie gegevens, die wij van 
hem hebben, maken hem tot de meest geschikte figuur, die aan te 
wijzen is als eventueel schrijver van deze geschiedenis : als auteur 
verwacht men iemand, die de persoonlijke rol, die Natan heeft 
gespeeld als hofprofeet, volkomen heeft gekend; bovendien iemand, 
die nauw met Salomo was verbonden en ten slotte tot de geleerden- 
stand (priesters) heeft behoord ; welnu, Zabud, Natans zoon, droeg 
den bijzonderen titel van vriend des konings, een titel, die overi- 
gens alleen voor de aan David verknochte figuur Husai wordt ge- 
bruikt (2 Sam. 15 : 37 ; 16 : 17). Deze titel is waarschijnlijk naar 
Egyptisch voorbeeld in het Israelietische hofleven overgenomen 
(zie Erman — Ranke : Aegyften 1923, biz. 84). Ten slotte was Zabud 
priester en kan men van hem litterair werk verwachten. Zoodat 
onder alle bekende personen uit Salomo’s of Davids omgeving 
hij het allereerst in aanmerking komt als schrijver der welspre- 
kende, op Natans herinneringen gegronde, verdediging van Salo- 
mo’s koningschap. Hiermee exit Abjatar, die trouwens 00k op 
andere gronden (vooral zijn tegenstand tegen Salomo’s candida- 
tuur), zooals reeds door velen is ingezien, onmogelijk als schrijver 
dezer verhalen kan gelden. 

Nu is de troonsopvolgingsgeschiedenis met talrijke draden ver- 
weven met de voorgeschiedenis van David ; het optreden van 
Mefiboset in 2 Sam. 16 en 19 vereischt, dat men in de troonsopvol- 
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gingsgeschiedenis opneemt 2 Sam. 9. Maar dit hoofdstuk kan niet 
de inleiding zijn geweest tot de capita 10 — 20 ; immers 9 : i intro- 
duceert de figuur van Jonatan en het huis van Saul. Hiermee 
komt een geheel nieuwe verhalenreeks, die door den schrijver van 
de capita 9—20 wordt voorondersteld, naar voren ; er is geen 
andere verklaring voor dan deze, dat de troonsopvolgingsgeschie- 
denis deel uitmaakte van een grooter geheel, waarin Mefiboset en 
met hem Jonatan en Saul passen ; m.a.w. het geheele Saul-David- 
Jonatan-complex, dat voorafgaat (van i Sam. 16 : 14 af), moet 
tot de geschiedenis hebben behoord. Zoo wordt ook het optreden 
van Simei iu 2 Sam. 16 ; 19 en i Kon. 2 ongedwongen verklaard. 
Het is zelfs zoo, dat met den dood van Simei het verhaal eindigt 
en de schrijver besluit met de woorden : Alzoo is het konmkrijk 
bevestigd in de hand van Salomo. De familiegeschiedenis van David, 
die uitloopt op de troonsbestijging van Salomo, maakt daarmee 
deel uit van een groot politiek-historisch werk, dat het recht van 
Davids geslacht op den troon van Israel als opvolger van Saul 
beschrijft en verdedigt. 

In dit werk wordt aangetoond, dat David nooit den troon heeft 
begeerd, maar altijd Saul heeft erkend als den Gezalfde van Jahwe, 
hem daarom tot tweemaal toe heeft gespaard en zelfs den bood- 
schapper, die zich beroemde Saul te hebben gedood, heeft laten 
neerhouwen; van David kan getuigd worden hetzelfde waarmee 
ons Wilhehnus begint en eindigt ; 

Voor Godt wil ick belijden 
End Zijner grooter Macht, 

Dat ick tot gheenen tijden 
Den Coninck heb veracht. 

David is niet door eigen wil op den troon gekomen, maar door 
God daarop gebracht ; Hij heeft het zoo geleid, dat hem het koning- 
sehap is toegevallen. Ook Jonatan, Saul’s rechtmatige erfopvolger, 
heeft hem erkend als den man, wien de troon toekwam (i Sam. 
23 : 16 V.V.). David heeft zelfs later den dood van Isboset gewro- 
ken en aan het huis Sauls welgedaan (2 Sam. 9) ; de terechtstelling 
van zeven zonen van Saul geschiedde op bijzondere aanwijzing 
van Jahwe en David heeft zelfs hun lijken na hun dood een eer- 
lijke begrafenis gegeven, zooals hij ook zorgde voor de bijzetting 
van de overblijfselen van Saul en Jonatan (2 Sam. 21). 

Daarentegen trachtte Sauls familie (en de Benjaminieten : 2 Sam. 



20) nog steeds tegen David te stofcen (Simei) en heeft zelfs de onge- 
lukkige Mefiboset een dubbelzinnige rol gespeeld (2 Sam. i6 ; 19). 
De verbondenheid van David aan de familie van Saul wordt vooral 
in zijn liefde tot Jonatan en Michal geteekend. Waarom dan toch 
niet een zoon nit dit huwelijk, die voor bet geheele Israelietische 
volk aannemelijk was geweest, op den troon kwam, vertelt 2 Sam. 
6, dat in dezen samenhang beslist thnis hoort en niet zooals men 
vaak wil in verband met de arkgeschiedenis van i Sam. 4 — 6 moet 
worden gebracht ; bet verbaal vertelt ons, boe de trots van de 
koningsdochter David in zijn vroombeid ten diepste kwetst en 
zulk een verwijdering veroorzaakt, dat zij als geliefde vronw werd 
verst ooten en baar plaats moest afstaan aan Batseba. De bistorie 
van Davids vrouwen boort in deze beele dynastiegescbiedenis 
thnis. 

En deze geschiedenis is in baar geheel een verdediging van de 
rechten van bet Davidische hnis. Ze is een apologie in denzelfden 
diepen, zedelijken en geest elijken zin als bet Wilbelmus een apolo- 
gie was voor Willem van Oranje, den grondlegger van de Nederland- 
sche vrijbeid — en daardoor geworden is de kanonieke volkspsalm 
en bet vrijheidslied van bet Nederlandsche volk. Wij kunnen van 
hieruit begrijpen, hoe bet boek SamuM zelfs tot een stuk der hei- 
lige Scbrift van bet Judeescbe volk kon worden ; bet Davidshuis 
werd in deze bistorie gezien als een gave Gods en dit bleef bet 
bebeerschende gezicbtspunt der Judeescbe geschied- en geloofs- 
beschouwing, dat immers aan bet Davidshuis verbond de ver- 
wacbting van zijn heilskoning der toekomst, den Messias bij uit- 
nemendheid. 

Het apologetisch karakter blijkt duidelijk uit bet feit, dat allerlei 
belangrijke bistorisehe mededeelingen pas later werden toegevoegd 
en dus in bet oorspronkelijke werk niet aanwezig waren ; Davids 
veroveringen (2 Sam. 8), zelfs Davids dood (i Kon. 2 : 10 — 12) 
zijn mededeelingen, die door latere hand werden ingelascht ; 
m.a.w. bet oorspronkelijke werk is niet een gewoon algemeen 
historiewerk geweest, maar beeft een zeer bepaald doel gediend, 
de apologie van bet Davidshuis 1). 

Nu komt bet moeilijke litteraire probleem : kan men deze ver- 
dediging van Davids dynastieke recht 00k litterair afronden ? 

Apoiogieen waren in de oud-oostersche geschiedenis niet vreemdr zij het dat 
ze onder andere vormen voorkomen ; men denke aan de afstammingslijsten van 
den usurpator Sargon II en Sanherib, zie Meissner : Konige JBad. «. ilss., biz. 174. 



Sommigen hebben gemeend daarvan te moeten afzien, zooals 
Rost en vooral Weiser. Eissfeldt, a.w. biz. 149, wijst er op, dat 
bet „ofienbar unmoglicb” is het begin van bet gescbrift, als welks 
kem men eenstemmig 2 Sam. ii — 20 en 2 Kon. i, 2 bescbouwt, 
nauwkeurig te bepalen ; bij verklaart dit nit bet feit, dat de auteur 
staat op de scbouders van vroegere verbalers, die de, in zicbzelf 
gesloten, aparte verbalen bebben gegeven. Op deze wijze lost Eiss- 
feldt de eenbeid van bet boek principieel op en beeft geen plants 
meet voor een werkelijken auteur ; de Samuelboeken worden voor 
bem even verbrokkeld als de Pentateuch, uitgezonderd dan de 
troonopvolgingsgescbiedenis zelf • zij zijn niet veel anders dan een 
verzamelwerk van redactoren, die de bestaande verbalen aaneen- 
rijgen. Deze bescbouwing doet beslist te kort aan de eenbeid, die 
aan bet boek (uitgezonderd de eerste boofdstukken) ten grondslag 
ligt ; en rekent bovendien te weinig met bet karakter van de 
Hebreeuwscbe gescbiedbescbrijving. De schrijvers geven bun be- 
scbouwingen in, opeenvolgende verbalen weer, zooals Jezus later 
zijn „leer'’ in gelijkenissen geeft. Deze verbalen bevatten niet alleen 
vertellingen, die uit lust tot vertellen zijn gegeven, maar tevens 
zijn zij gezamenlijk dragers van een gedachte ; in de opeenvolgende 
beelden, die zij ontwerpen, zetten zij bet betoog voort. Het is 
deze eigenscbap der Hebreeuwscbe gescbiedbescbrijving, die bet 
moeilijk maakt, bij dooreenwerking van verscbillende bronnen, 
zooals in de Pentateuch en elders bet geval is, de oorspronkelijke 
draden, die de aparte gescbiedenissen verbinden, weer terug te 
vinden. Dat is 00k de moeilijkheid bij bet begrijpen en reconstruee- 
ren van de Davidsgeschiedenis. Heeft men echter den draad ge- 
pakt, dan kan men bem 00k volgen. 

Het is ons duidelijk geworden, dat er van de troonsopvolgings- 
geschiedenis een lijn loopt naar de geschiedenis van Saul en David, 
die begint in i Sam. 16 : 14. Echter kan deze pericoop niet den aan- 
vang vormen van het gebeele verbaal. Want cap. 16 : 14 v.v. ver- 
onderstelt op zijn beurt weer de Saulsgeschiedenis. Waar begint 
nu bet verbaal ? Want de Saulsgeschiedenis is weer met die van 
Samuel verweven. Het begin van de Saulsgeschiedenis terug te 
vinden, is het groote vraagstuk, want in de Saulsverhalen loopen 
verscbillende draden der bistoriebeschrijving samen. 

Bebalve de moeilijkheid der ontleding van de verbalen over 
Saul is er nog een tweede, nl. bet voorkomen van bepaalde parallel- 
verbalen in het begin van de Davidsgeschiedenis zelf, waarbij 
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ten minste een geval is, dat znlk een innerlijke tegenstrijdigheid 
bevat, dat het niet als twee parallelverhalen uit ^en pen kan zijn 
gevloeid, nl. de Mstorie van Davids eerste ontmoeting met Saul 
(i Sam. i6 : 14 v.v. en i Sam. 17). Op deze kwestie komen wij 
straks terug. 

Eerst willen wij trachten het begin van de geschiedenis van 
David terug te vinden. Voortgaande op de lijn, die wij tot nu toe 
hebben gevolgd, moeten wij tot het groote politieke historiewerk 
rekenen i Sam. 16:14 — 2 Sam. 6; (7); 9 — 21; i Kon. i, 2. 
Maar aan i Sam. 16 : 14 moet het verhaal van Sauls koningschap 
zijn voorafgegaan. 

Nu is juist het begin van de Saulsgeschiedenis vol parallellen 
en tegenspraken. Als men echter de verschillende verhalen nauw- 
keurig nagaat, is er een duidelijke weg uit dezen doolhof. Driemaal 
wordt de oorsprong van Sauls koningschap verteld (i Sam. 9; 
10 : 17 v.v. ; ii) en tweemaal zijn verwerping {13 : 13 v. ; 15 : 26 
v.v.). Dit geeft dus te denken, en brengt vanzelf tot de veronder- 
stelling, dat een der drie verhalen (nl. die welke g^6n voortzetting 
vindt in het verhaal van de verwerping) thuis moet hooren in de 
groote Saul-David-geschiedenis. Wij merken reeds hier op, dat 
het Saul-David-complex van een verwerping van Saul niets weet 
(behalve i Sam. 28 : 17 v. ; 6f deze verzen, 6f het geheele verhaal 
van Saul in Endor behoort in den samenhang van het groote werk 
dus niet thuis) ; immers David (en dus daarmee 00k de auteur van 
het werk) erkent Saul tot het laatste toe als den Gezalfde van 
Jahwe ; dit maakt het 00k zeker, dat niet alleen de verhalen van 
de verwerping van Saul (i Sam. 13 midden ; en 15), maar 00k de 
zalving van David (i Sam. 16 : i — 13) aan de oorspronkelijke 
politieke Davidsgeschiedenis heeft ontbroken. De schrijver zegt 
alleen (16 : 14 v.v. ; 18 : 10), dat de Geest van Jahwe van Saul 
week. Dit is voor den auteur van de Davidsgeschiedenis de oplos- 
sing van Sauls tragischen levensgang. Daarentegen was Jahwe 
met David (18:14), waardoor hem alles gelukt en hij steeds 
wordt gespaard. Een directe oorzaak voor Sauls verwerping 
heeft de oorspronkelijke geschiedenis dus niet aangewezen, Saul is 
hierin meer een tragische dan een schuldige figuur. Wei heeft het 
oorspronkelijke verhaal de opkomst van Saul bevat; hierin moet 
00k de figuur van Jonatan, die in het verdere verloop (cap. 18 v.v.) 
zulk een groote rol speelt, reeds een plaats innemen. Daardoor 
kmrnen wij bij het Saul-David-complex rekenen i Sam. 13 : 2 — 
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14 : 4 ^, benevenshet verbaal van Sauls uitroeping tot koning^). Dit 
wordt gegeven in i Sam. ii : 15, waar Saul bij het heiligdom te 
Gilgal door het volk tot koning wordt uitgeroepen, nadat hij Nahas 
heeft verslagen (bijeen behooren ix : i— ii, 15). In dit caput wordt 
verteld, hoe Saul gegrepen wordt door den geest Gods en Israel 
te wapen roept, Jabes redt en daarna door het volk koning wordt 
gemaakt. De Jabesgeschiedenis behoort zeker in de Saul-David- 
historie thuis ; aan het eind van Sauls tragische levensverhaal 
keert Jabes nog eens terug, doordat verteld wordt, hoe de Jabe- 
sieten Sauls gebeente weghalen van de muren van Beth-Sean. 
Begin en einde van Sauls geschiedenis zijn met deze stad verbon- 
den, de ring der feiten is zoo gesloten. In i Sam. ii : i mogen 
wij dus zeker het begin van de Saulsgeschiedenis zien. Zijn roeping 
geschiedt, evenals in de historie van de Richteren, door den god- 
delijken Geest, die zich van hem meester maakt (11:6). Later 
wordt het zijn ondergang, dat deze zelfde Geest hem verlaat 
(16:14). 

In deze oorspronkelijke Saulsgeschiedenis speelt Samuel nog 
geen rol, zoodat enkele verhalen als i Sam. 19 : 18 v.v. en misschien 
I Sam. 28 (althans vs. 17 v.) er niet in thuis hooren ; i Sam. 19 : 18 
v.v. past geheel in het kader van i Sam. 9 (zie beneden). Dit be- 
hoeft niet te beteekenen, dat Samuel niet leefde in Sauls tijd, 
noch dat de latere verhalen ohgelijk hebben, als ze Saul en Samuel 
met elkaar in verband brengen, want het is ons reeds uit andere 
gegevens gebleken, dat het oorspronkelijke Saul-David-complex 
als historiewerk geenszins de volledigheid nastreefde. 

De eenige moeilijkheid, die nog onder het oog moet worden ge- 
zien, is i Sam. 17, een episch stuk, dat door zijn stijl afwijkt van 
de overige verhalen (het komt in de Septuaginta in korteren vorm 
voor). Dit heeft, indien het al historisch is (zie 2 Sam. 21 : 19) in 
dezen vorm zeker niet in de oorspronkelijke geschiedenis gestaan ; 
het is zelfs waarschijnlijk, dat het heelemaal ontbrak en dat wij 
in 18 : ib v.v. de voortzetting hebben van 16 : 23. Het lied der 
vrouwen wordt voldoende verklaard door 18 : 5 v. Zoo is tevens 

I Sam. 13 : i behoort, evenals 2 Sam, 5 : 4 V., tot de denteronomistische 
bewerking van het boek, welke een voUedig chronologisch schema toepast op 
de geschiedenis van Mozes tot de ondergang van Jernzalem. De tekst in i Sam. 
13 : I is corrupt. Na ben moet het jaartai zijn gevolgd, door hapiographie kan 
de nun zijn weggevallen ; deze leeftijd van 50 jaar past heel goed bij het verhaal, 
dat Jonatan reeds dadelijk na de regeeringsaanvaarding voorstelt als een man 
in de kracht van zijn leven. Het tweede getal moet waarschijnlijk zijn 20, vgl. 
de hypothese in Kittel : B.H,®, t.p. 
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de Steen des aanstoots, de meest hinderlijke doublure (van 17 : 58 
en 16 : 22 v.), opgelost. Wij kunnen dus als oorspronkelijke Saul- 
David-Salomo-geschiedenis beschouwen i Sam. 11:1—11, 15 ; 
13 : 2—14 : 46; 16 : 14—23; 18 : 2—2 Sam. 6; (7) ; 9— 21 : 14; 
I Kon. I, 2 (waarvan dan nog volgende korte invoegsels moeten 
worden afgetrokken : 13 : 6 — 15 ; 19 : i8b — 20 : la; 25 : la ; 28 ; 
17 V. ; 30 : 27 V.V.; 2 Sam. 3 : 2—5; 5 : 4 v., 8 — 16 ; i Kon. 2 : 2— 
4, 10—12). 

Deze geschiedenis is een ^ 4 nheid ; ze moge eenige doublures 
bevatten, zooals bet driemaal herhaalde verbond met Jonatan 
(18 : 3 V. ; 20 : 16 ; 23 : 18), en bet dubbele verbaal van bet sparen 
van Saul door David (24; 26), deze zijn ecbter te bescbouwen als 
bewust door den auteur opgenomen ; de tijdgenoot van Salomo, 
die de gescbiedenis scbreef, kende de historic alleen uit de over- 
levering, welke bepaalde feiten al wel reeds in dubbelen vorm kan 
bebben weergegeven. Men denke maar eens aan allerlei legenden, 
die zicb reeds in Lutbers Tiscbreden bebben gevormd. Bovendien 
bebben deze doubletten een doel in bet verbaal, nl. de bonding van 
trouw van David tegenover Saul liadrukkelijk te laten uitkomen. 
Men beboeft acbter deze doubluren geenszins een dubbele bron 
te zoeken. 

Wij staan na deze afronding voor nog 6^n moeilijkbeid, d.i. de 
kwestie van de verbouding van bet arkverbaal in 2 Sam. 6 en 
I Sam. 4 — 6. Meestal worden beide verbalen bescbouwd als be- 
boorende tot een cyclus van arkverbalen ; dan zou 2 Sam. 6 oor- 
spronkelijk niet in bet verband van de Saul-David-Salomo-gescbie- 
denis tbuisbooren (vgl. Eissfeldt, biz. 148 tegenover Rost ; vgl. 
ook de Einleitung van Weiser). Eissfeldt meent, dat wanneer 
men 2 Sam. 6 opneemt in de troonsopvolgingsgescbiedenis, men 
ook de arkgescbiedenis van i Sam. 4 — 6 zou moeten opnemen 
en dan ook zelfs de Eli-gescbiedenis van i Sam. i — 3. Dit is naar 
onze meening niet bet geval ; nocb i Sam. 4 — 6, nocb i Sam. 1—3 
bebooren tot de oorspronkelijke Saul-David-gescbiedenis. 2 Sam. 6 
vormt nl. niet bet vervolg op i Sam. 4 — 6 ; men moet eerder anders- 
om I Sam. 4 — 6 afleiden van 2 Sam. 6. Wij bebben reeds boven 
gezegd, dat 2 Sam. 6 in bet kader van de Davidstroonsopvolgings- 
gescbiedenis tbuis beboort ; bet verbaal beeft blijkens bet slot 
(vs. 23 ; bet slot van bet verbaal geeft vaak gepointeerd bet doel 
er van aan) bet doel aan te toonen, waarom Micbal geen kinderen 
bad. Terwijl i Sam. 4 — 6 wil bewijzen, dat de ark, die door David 
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in Jerazalem was geplaatst, dezelfde was als de oude ark nit Silo ; 
m.a.w. de geschiedenis van i Sam. 4 — 6 is jonger en van andere 
hand dan bet Saul-David-verhaal ; vgl. dat in de arkgeschiedenis 
van I Sam. 4 — 6 de priesters en Levieten de menschen zijn^ die 
alleen met de ark kunnen omgaan ; de menschen in Beth-Semes 
worden gedood, omdat zij de ark alleen maar goed bekeken hadden 
(i Sam. 6 : 19) ; de ark is hier een wonderdoend ding, dat groote 
slagen bewerkt onder Filistijnen en Israelieten. AUes aan de ark is 
grotesk. Dit is niet het geval in 2 Sam. 6 ! Zeker, daar sterft Uzza 
na de aanraking met de ark, maar dit behoeft allerminst een 
legende te zijn, zooals de verhalen van i Sam. 4—6 sterk legenda- 
risch aandoen. Er is niet die wondermacht random de ark, waar- 
van I Sam. 4—6 getuigt. Er wordt een nieuwe wagen gebruikt 
voor het vervoer ervan (een trek, die ook in i Sam. 4 — 6 terag- 
keert), en er zijn twee dienaars van de ark aanwezig, maar er 
wordt niet van priesters en Levieten gesproken ; wel is het heele 
volk tegenwoordig. Een klein onderscheid is er nog tusschen de 
verhalen, wat de benaming betreft van de plaats waar de ark 
vandaan wordt gehaald. 2 Sam. 6 spreekt van Baalim Juda, wat 
een oude naam blijkt te zijn (vgl. i Kron. 13 : 6) voor Kirjat- 
Jearim (de jongere naam, die in i Sam. 6 : 21 ; 7 : i wordt ge- 
bruikt) ; ook kent 2 Sam. 6 andere namen voor de bewakers van 
de ark dan i Sam. 7 : i. In allerlei opzichten blijkt 2 Sam. 6 een 
veel meer historisch karakter te dragen dan i Sara. 4 — 6, dat 
sterk legendarisch is : het verhaal van den dood van Uzza staat zeker 
niet op een lijn met dat van het sterven van 70 man (50.000 man- 
nen !, volgens een nog latere traditie) in Beth-Semes. Men mag 
dus de arkgeschiedenis van 2 Sam. 6, die duidelijk met de Michal- 
episode in verband staat, niet onverbrekelijk vastkoppelen aan 
die van i Sam. 4 — 6. 

Aldus meenen wij gerechtigd te zijn, ondanks de tegenwerpingen 
van Eissfeldt, de afronding der historie, zooals wij die boven 
hebben gegeven, te handhaven. 

Na het oorspronkelijke hoofdverhaal te hebben uitgepeld uit het 
geheel van de Samuelboeken, moeten wij terugkomen op de samen- 
stelling van i Sam. i — 16 ; en daarbij richten wij het eerst de aan- 
dacht op de geschiedenissen van Sauls zalving en verwerping. Wij 
zagen reeds, dat er, behalve de in cap. ii : i — ii, 15 verhaalde uit- 
roeping van Saul tot koning door het volk, nog twee andere zijn ; 



en dat ieder dezer in verband staat met een verwerping van Saul. 

Het is geen wonder, dat de tragische geschiedenis van Saul 
een onderwerp van godsdienstige reflexie in Israel bleef, en men 
zich niet tevreden heeft gesteld met de min of meer tragische be- 
schrijving in de oorspronkelijke Saul-David-geschiedenis. De Israe- 
lietische religieus-ethische levensbeschouwing verdraagt het be- 
grip tragisch niet i) ; daarom moet zij verwachten, dat achter 
Sauls leven een zonde schuilt ; eerst wanneer de Israeliet deze 
heeft gezien, kan hij zich bevredigd achten door den loop der 
gebeurtenissen. Het boek Job is nog niet geschreven, nog minder 
het boek Prediker. De twee verhalen van Sauls verwerping kunnen 
wij lezen in i Sam. 13 en i Sam. 15. Het eerste (cap. 13 ; 3^, 4®, 
6 — 15“) hangt blijkens 13 : 8 nauw samen met 10 : 8, dus met cap. 
9 — 10 : 16. Deze prachtig geschreven capita (met name cap. 9) 
vertellen, hoe Saul door Samuel is gezalfd, nadat Jahwe (9 : 15 v.) 
Samuel had bevolen een nagid aan te stellen, om het volk te ver- 
lossen uit de macht der Filistijnen. Dit verhaal is doortrokken van 
de idee van Gods leiding, waardoor Saul bij Samuel wordt gebracht. 
Aan den eerste wordt in 10 : 7 v. gezegd, dat hij moet doen, wat hij 
kan, maar tevens, dat hij naar Gilgal moet gaan en aldaar wachten 
op Samuel, die na 7 dagen komen zal. Saul roept de Israelieten 
samen, 13 ; 3b, 4b, 6 (7) — 15 en wacht 7 dagen op Samuel, maar 
brengt dan zelf de offers, die Samuel beloofd had te zullen brengen. 
Hierin toont hij zijn ongehoorzaamheid (niet de idee, dat een koning 
geen offers mag brengen is hier in het geding) en daarom kan hij 
niet gebruikt worden door Jahwe (13 : 13 v.). Het is niet onwaar- 
schijnlijk, dat i Sam. 15 : 35—16 ; 13 een voortzetting van dit ver- 
haal is®). Deze geheele Samuel-Saul-geschiedenis is in profetischen 
geest geschreven en het meest verwant aan den schrijver E. van den 
Pentateuch, dien wij meenen te moeten zien als den heruitgever 
en bewerker van J. Deze geschiedenis staat veel verder af van de 
werkelijkheid dan het oorspronkelijke Saul-David-Salomo-complex ; 
het gaat in deze historie om een zedelijk-religieus moment, nl. te 
prediken, dat het koningschap alleen zal bestaan bij de gehoor- 
zaamheid van den vorst aan het Godswoord ; de, door Jahwe ge- 
roepen, S5nnpathieke eerste koning wordt verworpen om zijn onge- 
hoorzaamheid. 

*) Zie daarover een bijdtage van mijn hand in het spoedig te verwachten gedenk- 
boek van Ex Oriente Lux : Kemmomenten der antieke beschaving (verschenen 
in 1947, Brill, Leiden). 

Vgl. het motief der zalving in g en i6; en de geesteswerking lo : lo ; i6 : 13. 
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Het tweede verhaal is niet alleen maar een vertelling met een 
religieuze strekking, maar steunt op zelfstandige historische be- 
ricbten ; het geeft niet alleen de geschiedenis van Sauls verwerping, 
maar verbindt deze aan Sauls tocht tegen de Amalekieten (waarvan 
ook in de „annalen” i Sam. 14 : 48 sprake is). Er is alle reden om 
cap. 15 (zij het omgewerkt of niet, wij gaan daarop niet nader in) 
in verband te brengen met ii : 12 — 14 en 10 : 17 — 27 (dus het 
overblijvende verhaal van de verwerping brengen wij in verband 
met de overblijvende geschiedenis van Sauls zalving) ; men ver- 
gelijke ii : 14, waar het koningschap in Gilgal wordt vemieuwd, 
met 15 : 12, waar Saul ook naar Gilgal gaat^) ; 11:12 hangt zeker 
direct samen met 10 : 27 ; de formule in ii : 14 over het vernieuwen 
van het koningschap kan alleen verklaard worden door den samen- 
hang met de Mizpa-traditie van 10 : 17 — 27 ; zoo is er dus onder- 
ling verband tusschen 15 ; ii : 12 — 14, en 10 : 17 — 27, terwijl dit 
laatste weer verbonden is met 8 : 6 — 22. In dit verhaal wordt van 
Filistijnen niet gerept, zoodat het in dit opzicht aansluit bij cap. 7, 
volgens hetwelk de Filistijnen waren overwonnen door Samuel 
(hierbij moet opgemerkt worden, dat het laatstgenoemde hoofdstuk 
een duidelijk deuteronomistisch stempel draagt). Merkwaardig is, 
dat in 8 ; 10 : 17 v.v. ; 11 : 12 v.v. niet gesproken wordt van een 
offerhandeling, terwijl in 15 de gehoorzaamheid boven het offer 
wordt verheven. Samuel is in deze hoofdstukken een profetische 
richterfiguur. Het meest kenmerkend voor deze pericopen is, dat 
zij met nadruk het probleem van het koningschap stellen ; men 
moet echter de intentie van den schrijver niet te eenzijdig voor- 
stellen. Hij ziet het koningschap eenerzijds als in strijd met het 
Jahwistische theocratische ideaal, maar aanvaardt anderzijds, dat 
Jahwe aan Samuel het bevel gaf aan den wensch van het volk 
te voldoen ; of de schrijver zelf een zeker recht van het volk daarop 
heeft erkend, is niet meer uit te maken ; men zou dit in 8 : i — 5 
kunnen lezen, maar 8:5 en 6 v.v, passen niet zuiver op elkaar, 
zoodat de eerste verzen misschien als een latere invoeging zullen 
moeten worden beschouwd. In elk geval is de schrijver geen anti- 
monarchaal man, die het koningschap absoluut afwijst ; wel stelt 
hij vast dat de instelling geen ideaal is ; alleen door Gods toe- 
lating is het aanvaardbaar en dan op voorwaarde, dat de koning 
Gods wil volstrekt volbrengt. Ten opzichte van het koningschap 
neemt deze auteur dus een geheel ander standpunt in dan de 

En voorai 15:17 met 10 : 21 w. 
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verhaler van Ixet Saul-David-complex en die van de vertelling van 
I Sam. 9 V.V., welke beiden zonder reserve monarcbaal gezind zijn. 

Er zijn dus twee auteurs, die Samuel en Saul met elkander in 
verbinding brengen, tegenover den oudsten geschiedschrijver, die 
van deze verhouding nog niets zegt. Het is niet met zekerheid uit 
te maken, of er een historische band was tusschen profeet en koning, 
maar men zal de mogelijkheid ervan moeten erkennen. De Samuel- 
figuur blijft, ondanks dat zij zeker als een historische moet wor- 
den beschouwd, m in of meer ongrijpbaar ; zij staat op den rand van 
den werkelijk historischen tijd van Israel en is alleen in jongere 
berichten en legenden breedvoerig geteekend. Het meest voor de 
hand ligt het vermoeden, dat Samuel eer een profetisch dan een 
richtertype is geweest ; zooals trouwens ook Jeremia 15 : i hem 
als profetisch voorbidder kent. Nadrukkelijk stelt Pedersen: 
IsraMl III -IV, biz. 122 vv., het profetische "type in Samuel als 
het meest oorspronkelijke. 

Tegenover het koningschap staan beiden in 66n opzicht verschil- 
lend; beiden zijn zij het eens wat betreft den eisch, dat de koning 
gehoorzaamheid schuldig is aan het Godswoord, maar de eerste 
(cap. 9 v.) ziet het koningschap als goddelijke instelling, de tweede 
(cap. 8 ; 10 : 17 v.v.) ziet het critisch, als een instituut, overge- 
nomen uit de heidenwereld (8 : 5)- 

Is het standpunt van den eersten schrijver hetzelfde als dat van 
de groote profeten, die nergens meer het koningschap bestrijden^ 
maar alleen den koning zien als dienaar van Jahwe, zoo is de opvat- 
ting van den tweeden auteur blijkbaar ouder : hij leeft in een periode 
en in kringen des volks, die het koningschap zien als een problema- 
tische grootheid. Wij mogen dus als het meest waarschijnlijke 
aannemen, dat deze auteur heeft geleefd in den tijd na Salomo, 
wiens regeering het volk ten diepste heeft teleurgesteld of in den 
tijd der Omriden, toen de Jahwistische kringen het gevaar van het 
koningschap sterk beseften; deze tweede verhalencyclus is dus 
waarschijnlijk te dateeren in de lode of 9de eeuw, toen het koning- 
schap nog altijd als een nieuwe instelling werd gevoeld, en de kritiek, 
die men bij een oorspronkelijk half-nomaden-, half-boerenvolk als 
Israel sociologisch kan verwachten '), nog voortleefde. Ditzelfde 
standpunt vinden wij in een bepaalde groep Richterverhalen (het 
slot van de Gideon- en de Abimelech-geschiedenis), welke ook het 
best in de gde eeuw kan worden gedateerd. 

’■) Zie P. A. H. de Boer : Het Koningschap in Israel, 1938. 
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Ten slotte staan wij voor de analyse van i Sam. i — 7 : i ; hierbij 
stellen wij voomamelijk de vraag van den samenhang van deze 
verhalen met een der Samuel-Saul-verhalen. Vooraf echter de 
kwestie der bronnensplitsing. Het is zeker, dat in de eerste 7 
capita van i Sam. zich twee cycli laten onderscheiden : 

a) het verhaal van de ark, i Sam. 4 ; i*' — cap. 7 : i, dat met de 
Eligeschiedenis, i Sam. 2 : 12 — 17 ; 22 — 25 ; 27 — 34, is verbonden ; 

i) de Samuelverhalen, cap. i ; 2 : ii, 18 — 21, 26; 3. Deze zijn, 
hoewel in de Eligeschiedenis verwerkt, niet oorspronkelijk daarmee 
verbonden geweest. 

De jongste dezer beide cycli is het Samuelverhaal b), dat minder 
de historie dan de religieuze stichting wil dienen, en waarvan men 
dnidelijk kan opmerken, dat het later om en in de Eli-arkgeschie- 
denis is gevlochten. Dit jeugdverhaal van Samuel past, wat den 
geest betreft, voortreffelijk bij de eerste Samuel-Saul-cyclus (cap. 
9 V., 13) ; duidelijk laat zich hierin herkennen de jongere profetische 
geschiedbeschrijving : het brengt het profetisch ideaal van den 
volstrekt aan God gewijden mensch prachtig naar voren. De tee- 
kening van den profeet in cap. 10 (en 19 slot) doet ons het meest 
denken aan de sfeer van de Ehza-verhalen. Blijkbaar is Samuel 
in bepaalde profetenscholen in midden-Palestina gezien als stich- 
ter van de profetenkringen. Het is dezelfde sfeer, waaraan de 
schrijver E. van den Pentateuch verwant is, die wij in deze Samuel- 
verhalen terugvinden. 

Het is opvallend, dat van Samuel, behalve de beide episoden 
van zijn jeugd en de verhouding met Saul, niets concreets wordt 
verteld. Dit wijst op twee dingen : le, dat de auteur aJleen aan- 
vullen whde, en hij dus als uitgever kan worden beschouwd van 
reeds bestaande verhalen, die door hem werden verrijkt, en 2e, 
dat hij van de geschiedenissen, die hij bewe’^kte een geestelijk 
volksboek wilde maken. Deze auteur is geen historicus of politicus, 
maar een prediker, een profeet. Natuurlijk heeft hij zijn verhalen 
niet maar zelf bedacht, maar die ontleend aan tradities en legenden, 
die er in de profetenscholen over hun stichter Samuel voldoende 
liepen. De wijze, waarop hij de tradities heeft uitgekozen en ver- 
werkt tot zijn prachtige, diep-geestelijke verhaal, toont ten voile 
het wezen en het doel van zijn litteraire kunst. 

Indien aldus de Samuelverhalen moeten worden gezien als aan- 
vulling van een uitgever, verwant aan E., moet tevoren reeds 
het EH-arkverhaal. waaromheen de Samuelverhalen zijn geweven. 
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hebben bestaan en ook reeds zijn verbonden geweest met de groote 
Saul-David-gescMedenis. Wij hebben reeds eerder verdedigd, dat 
het Eli-arkverhaal oorspronkelijk met het laatstgenoemde com- 
plex geen verband had. Blijft nog over de belangrijke vraag of er 
oorspronkelijk een verband heeft bestaan tusschen den Eli-ark- 
cyclns en den Samuel-Saul-cyclus van cap. 8 ; lo : 17 v.v. enz. De 
Eli-ark-cyclus is, zooals wij reeds hebben geconstateerd, zeer ge- 
interesseerd in de kwestie van de herkomst en de geschiedenis 
van de ark ; deze staat in het middelpunt ; wij hebben hier niet 
te doen met een profane, politieke of religieuze geschiedbeschou- 
wing, maar met een stuk cultische legende ; zelfs de verwoesting 
van Silo, die men in dit verhaal zou verwachten en waarvan Jer. 7 
spreekt, wordt stilzwijgend voorbijgegaan ; de belangstelling is 
ook niet geconcentreerd op Eli of zijn zonen, zij zijn ten slotte bij- 
figuren ; het gaat om de ark. De opzet van het cultusverhaal is, 
aan te toonen, dat de ark van Jeruzalem, die blijkens het verhaal 
in 2 Sam. 6 daar door David heen is gebracht, de oude heilige ark 
van Mozes was ; de Silopriesterschap wordt als afstammend van 
Mozes beschouwd, zooals blijkt uit de namen van Eli’s zonen. In 
dit verhaal spreekt dus de Jeruzalemsche priesterschap, met deze 
legende demonstreerende, dat de tempel aldaar het legitieme hei- 
ligdom in Israel was. Zulk een verhaal kan men het best verklaren 
uit den tijd na de stichting van het rivaal-heiligdom in Bethel 
door Jerobeam I. Toen kreeg de kwestie van de authenticiteit van 
de ark haar actueele beteekenis; immers Bethel kan zich van zijn 
kant beroepen op allerlei oude tradities, ouder dan Jeruzalem, die 
dan ook nog volmondig in de latere aartsvaderverhalen van J. — ^E. 
worden erkend. De arkgeschiedenis is dus waarschijnlijk omstreeks 
of spoedig na 900 geschreven. 

Daarmee is vastgesteld, dat, historisch gesproken, de verhalen 
van den Eli-ark-cyclus uit ongeveer denzelfden tijd zijn als de 
Samuel-Saul-verhalen van cap. 8; ro : 17 v.v. enz. Echter is tevens 
daarmee vastgesteld, dat zij niet uit denzelfden taring zijn voort- 
gekomen ; immers de Samuel-Saul-verhalen zijn niet priesterlijk 
(het is tocb ten hoogste onwaarschijnlijk onder de priesterlijke 
kringen in Jeruzalem bij het koninklijke heiligdom de kritische 
houding ten opzichte van het koningschap te verwachten, die het 
Samugl-Saul-verhaal beheerscht) en waarschijnlijk ook niet Jeru- 
zalemsch van oorsprong. 

Zoo moeten wij dus in de capita i Sam. i — 16 (buiten het in 
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I Sam. II ; 13 — 14 voorkomende Saul-David-complex) drie tradi- 
tiereeksen onderscheiden : 

c) de jongste is de profetische Samuel-geschiedenis (i — ^3 ; 

9 V. • 13 ; 15 : 35 — 16 : 13) ; 

b) de Samuel-Saul-historie (7 ; 8 ; 10 : 17 w. ; ii : 12 vv. ; 
15), uit oude, streng Jahwistische kring, ± 900 ; 

a) de priesterlijke Eli-arklegende (misschien de oudste der 
verhalen ; ± 900), zie biz. 13, sub a) 

Achtereenvolgens zijn deze verhalen met het oorspronkelijke 
Saul-David-complex verbonden. Allereerst is dit het geval met b) ; 
dit werd verwerkt met den aanvang van het Saul-David-complex 
en sluit daarbij dan 00k het meest aan; cap. 7 v. ; 10 : 17 v.v., 
werd geplaatst voor ii ; terwijl ii : 12—14, dat verhaalt van de 
bevestiging van de uitroeping van Saul tot koning (Mizpa) in het 
heiligdom te Gilgal, een plaats vond v66r de oude Gilgaltraditie van 
het oorspronkelijke verhaal (ii : 15); zoo wordt op een ongedwongen 
wijze de opmerkelijke splitsing van de bijeenbehoorende verzen 

10 : 27 en II ; 12 v. verklaard ; het verhaal van Sauls verwerping, 
dat hierbij behoort, cap. 15, volgde op de natuurlijke plaats waar 
het behoort te staan, nl. na 14 : 46 en v66r 16 ; 14. De aanvang van 
dit verhaal ligt in cap. 7, de geschiedenis van Israels verlossing 
door Samuel, de Eben-Hagzer-traditie (welke later sterk deutero- 
nomistisch werd omgewerkt, zoodat het oorspronkelijke verhaal 
niet meer met zekerheid te reconstrueeren is). Het is niet uit- 
gesloten, dat deze aanvuUing van het Saul-David-complex ten 
doel had de groote koningsgeschiedenis te verbinden met de 
Richterengeschiedenis, en dan moet toegeschreven worden aan 
dien uitgever van het Richterenboek, die in Richt. 8 en 9 van het 
theocratische ideaal uitgaat. 

Voorts is de priesterlijke Eli-arklegende a) aan het verhaal 
toegevoegd. Het is niet onmogelijk, dat de vele officieele 
lijsten en annalen, die over het Saul-David-complex zijn uitge- 
strooid, aan deze oude priesterlijke uitgave te danken zijn, zooals 
I Sam. 14 : 47 v.v., 2 Sam. 3 : 2 v.v. ; 5 : (8—) 13 — 16 ; 8 ; {20 : 23 
v.v. = 8 : 16 v.v.) ; 21 : 15 V.V., 23 : 8 v.v. Ook 2 Sam. 24, het 
verhaal van het zoenofieraltaar, is waarschijnlijk uit dezen kring 
en in de priesterlijke uitgave opgenomen. 

Daama heeft een uitgever (uit den kring van E.) de specifieke 
Samuel-verhalen (c) in het boek verwerkt. Deze bewerker heeft 
slechts enkele verdere stukken toegevoegd, zooals in i Sam. 19 : 18 
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V.V., en eenige andere capita bewerkt of aangevnld, misschien 
hoofdst. 7, 12 en 2 Sam. 7 (die voomamelijk een deuteronomisti- 
schen inslag aanwijzen). 

Nog €en belangrijke bewerking heeft het boek daama ondergaan, 
nl. de deuteronomistische ; deze liet haar sporen na in i Sam, 7 ; 12 ; 
2 Sam. 7 ; terwijl ook enkele opgaven (2 S. 5 : 4 V. ; i Kon. 2 : 10^ — 12) 
en misscMen de psalmen (i Sam, 2 ; 2 Sam. 22 v.) werden toegevoegd. 

Wij moeten van Sen belangrijk boofdstuk.nl. 2Sam. 7, de geschie- 
denis nog nagaan. Het past nauwelijks in de oorspronkelijke Saul- 
David-geschiedenis ; het is een latere verdediging van Davids 
tempelpolitiek. Daar het duidelijk door een profetischen geest is 
gedragen, kan het onmogelijk van priesterlijke afkomst zijn. Het 
bestaat nit twee pericopen, die naar den inhoud op elkaar zijn afge- 
stemd, maar een geheel verschillenden oorsprong hebben. Vanaf 
vs. 18 hebben wij te doen met een dankgebed, dat naar aanleiding 
van de Natansprofetie is gedicht en aan David in den mond is 
gelegd. Het is moeilijk dateerbaar, evenals de hynme van Hanna 
(i Sam. 2) en de Psalmen in 2 Sam. 22 v., die als koningspsalmen 
waarschijnlijk op David zijn gedicht. 

Het gaat er dus om, dat wij 2 Sam. 7 : i — 17 nader bepalen. ESn 
ding is duidelijk, nl. dat het verhaal, zooals het nu voor ons ligt, 
dubbelzinnig van tendentie is. In den aanvang wordt gezegd, dat 
Jahwe geen huis (tempel) wil, maar dat Hij David een huis zal 
bouwen, een blijvend koningschap zal schenken. Daama wordt 
echter in vs. 13 Salomo als bouwer aangewezen. Dit vers stoort 
de hoofdgedachte van het verhaal en tevens den litterairen samen- 
hang der verzen 12 en 14 ; het is aan D. te danken, die dit volkomen 
te goeder trouw aanvulde. Afgezien van vs. 13 heeft het verhaal 
twee gedachten : Jahwe wil in een tent, niet in een tempel, wonen, 
en Jahwe geeft David een eeuwig koninkrijk. Het is zeer de vraag 
of beide stukken oorspronkelijk bij elkander behooren. Het is het 
meest waarschijnlijk, dat van cap. 7 oorspronkelijk in het Saul-David- 
complex de Natansprofetie heeft gestaan, die aan David een blij- 
vend koninkrijk voorzegde. Dit kan in verband met het vooraf- 
gaande verhaal van Davids trouw aan Jahwe en zijn verwerping 
van Michal als geliefde vrouw in het oorspronkelijke complex 
hebben gestaan, zoodat de grondslag van 2 Sam. 7 dus deel heeft 
uitgemaakt van de Davidsgeschiedenis ; een dergelijk Godswoord 
van Natan is in de groote historische apologie der Davidische 
dynastie zeker op zijn plaats. 
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De aanvang van het hoofdst., vs. 2 — ii, is jonger ; het is geboren 
nit het verzet, dat rees tegen Salome’s tempelbouw, een verzet 
dat voortkwam uit oude tradities, vgl. b.v. (met Eissfeldt) 00k 
het verbod tot het bouwen van een steenen altaar, en nader van 
een altaar, gemaakt uit kunstmatig bewerkte steen (Ex. 20 : 24 V.). 
De tabemakeltraditie is blijkbaar eveneens zeer oud. Er waren dus 
oudtijds kringen in Jeruzalem e.e., die zich beslist op religieuze 
gronden tegen den tempelbouw keerden. Het is zeker a priori niet 
onmogelijk, dat 00k Natan tot die kringen heeft behoord en dat 
het verzet zich terecht op dezen profeet heeft beroepen. Steeds 
worden er in het verdere verloop der geschiedenis uit de profetische 
kringen, ook in Jeruzalem, protesten gehoord tegen een uitgebreiden 
cultus ; telkens is dit verzet, naar gelang van de tijdsomstandig- 
heden, verschillend gekleurd (vgl. b.v. Hos. 6 ; Am. 5 : 25 ; Jes. i 
en Jer. 7:22), maar het kan wel reeds in Davids en Salomo’s dagen 
zijn opgekomen, zooals de traditie in 2 Sam. 7 mededeelt. Toch is 
voor dit gegeven in de oorspronkelijke David-apologie geen plaats ; 
het is van een geheel anderen zin dan dit Saul-Davidverhaal. Het 
kan ook geen toevoegmg zijn van priesterlijke hand (zooals i Sam. 
4 — 6 en 2 Sam. 24) ; het zou desnoods uit denzelfden hoek kunnen 
komen als het kritische Samuel-Saul-verhaal van i Sam. 8 ; 10 : 17 
v.v. ; maar ook zou het als een secundaire toevoeging van Natans 
zoon, dien wij als schrijver hebben gemeend te kunnen aanwijzen, 
kunnen worden opgevat. 

De deuteronomistische uitgever, die niet anders kon zien, dan 
dat de tempel een goddelijke instelling was, en daarom vs. 13 
toevoegde, gaf aan het verhaal een heel andere tendentie. Dat hij 
echter den voorafgaanden tekst liet staan, welke zoo geheel in- 
druischte tegen zijn eigen opvattingen, bewijst, dat deze in zijn 
tijd reeds als gezaghebbend werd beschouwd. 

Wij hebben hiermee het eind van onze reis door het boek SamuSl 
bereikt. Het werk behoort tot de schitterendste litteraire prestaties 
van Israel en van het geheele oude Oosten. De geschiedenis van het 
boek is ingewtkkeld door den kop en den staart, die het heeft ge- 
kregen, maar het is o.i. mogelijk een bevredigend beeld van de 
ontwikkeliog er van te verkrijgen. Deze is zelfs eenvoudiger dan 
men meestal aanneemt. Men rekent in de Israelietische literatuur- 
geschiedenis nog te weinig met de scheppende persoonlijkheden 
der schrijvers en peutert daarom te veel aan de naden, die in het 
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schoone Meed worden gevonden ; men wil te veel een rok zonder 
naad. Maar den Israelietischen auteur mogen wij zien als een kun- 
stenaar, die niet cerebraal kjinstmatig werkt. Hij weeft telkens 
nieuwe gobelins en hangt ze naast elkaar, om zoo de geschiedenis 
in haar geheel te ontwikkelen. Hij ontwerpt schetsen, die in nauw 
verband met elkaar staan ; zulk een schetsboek is bet oorspron- 
kelijke, meest indrukwekkende stuk proza, dat wij uit Israel 
hebben, nl. de Saul-David-geschiedenis ; de portretten, ook die van 
Saul, zijn met liefde en eerbied geteekend. Het eigenlijke werk, 
dat van i Sam. ii — 2 Kon. 2 doorloopt, is de schitterendste apolo- 
gie, die ooit werd geschreven i) • de feiten spreken en zij alleen ; 
moment voor moment volgen wij David, dien wij eerst ontmoeten 
als zanger bij den eens zoo voorspoedigen, dapperen en geestvollen, 
maar daama door Jahwe losgelaten, geestelijk gekrenkten, koning 
Saul, wiens roemruchte historie de schrijver in den aanvang als 
inleiding verhaalt. De jonge begaafde David, als muzikant aan 
het hof geroepen om den koning verstrooiing te brengen, sluit 
vriendschap met den kroonprins en is niet alleen page van den 
vorst, maar spoedig zijn groote steun, zoodat hij dezen als officier 
begeleidt en groote lauweren oogst in den voortdurenden oorlog 
met de Filistijnen. Wanneer echter de koning merkt, hoe David 
door het volk wordt geeerd, vat hij argwaan en vanaf dit oogenblik 
ziet zijn gekrenkte brein slechts ding, nl. dat David van het 
tooneel moet verdwijnen. Heel kort wordt de aanleiding van het 
conflict vermeld, maar zeer breed het verdere verloop der geschie- 
denis. Het wantrouwen van Saul is oorzaak, dat Davids loopbaan 
hoe langer hoe meer omhoog gaat, dat hij zelfs Sauls dochter huwt • 
maar dan breekt openlijk het conflict uit, zoodat David moet 
vluchten, daardoor bendehoofd wordt, om wien honderden zich 
verzamelen ; David blijft zijn loyaliteit tegenover Saul handhaven, 
en ondanks dat hij zich meer en meer moet terugtrekken, groeit 
zijn zelfstandigheid, zoodat hij na Saul’s dood de aangewezen man 
is om in Hebron tot koning te worden uitgeroepen. Zelfs nu ver- 


Maar tevens de strengste, die men zich denken kan. Onbarmhartig wordt de 
zonde van David tegenover Batseba en Uria, en van de prinsen blootgelegd. Maar 
tevens wordt met bewogenheid verteld, hoe over dit alles boete is gedaan (z Sam. 
12 ; 16 : 10 v.v.) en God heeft geoordeeld. De schrijver is uitgegaan van de ge- 
dachte aux grands maux les grands remides. Er waren blijkbaar in Israel niet alleen 
dynastieke gevoeligheden, maar opk zedelijke bezwaren tegen Davids en Salomo’s 
koningschap. Daarom moet de schrijver deze openhartig bespreken, uitgaande van 
het tout savoir c’est tout pardmner. 
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grijpt David zioh nog niet aan Sauls vorstenhuis. De eenige ver- 
Maring is, dat Jahwe met hem is. Zijn macht klimt, Jeruzalem 
valt hem toe en geheel Israel volgt hem na Isbosets dood na. Ook 
Han blijft David de beschermer van Sauls huis, al moet hij nog 
genoeg tegenkanting ervan ervaren. Met Michal brak hij, nadat 
hij haar eerst had opgeeischt, omdat zij hem in zijn geloofshouding 
bespotte; zoodat er geen zoon voortkwam uit dit huwehjk, waaruit 
de troonopvolger had moeten voortkomen. In dit verband heeft 
de Natansprofetie 7 : 12, 14 v.v. waarschijnlijk haar oorspronkelijke 
plaats gehad, welke hem een blijvend koningschap voorspelde 
in zijn nageslacht. Op dit moment komt Batseba op het tooneel 
als vrouw van David ; op onrechtmatige wijze heeft hij haar ver- 
kregen, en in haar wordt David zwaar gestraft, maar daarom des 
te meer aan haar verbonden, zoodat haar tweede zoon Salomo de 
lieveling wordt van Jahwe en van David. De ouder wordende 
koning wordt diep beproefd door de onderlinge verhouding der 
oudste prinsen ; hij aanvaardt alle beproevingen uit Gods hand 
(2 Sam. 16 : ii v.v.), gedachtig aan het oordeel van Natan (12 : 10 
V.V.). Als het uitbrekende conflict het ofier van Absalom vereischt, 
is hij ontroostbaar. Wanneer voor de tweede maal de strijd om 
de troonsopvolging dreigt, draagt hij aan Salomo de teugels van 
het bewind over. Deze volvoert Davids laatste wilsbeschikking 
door bij de eerste gelegenheid de beste hard toe te slaan en zoo 
diegenen te straffen, welke de oude vorst persoonlijk niet meer had 
kunnen treffen; Joab, aan wien hij te veel persoonlijk te danken 
had, maar die te veel op zijn kerfstok had, dan dat hij vrijuit kon 
gaan, en Simei, dien hij in de algemeene amnestie na Absaloms 
opstand had betrokken, maar dien hij innerlijk toch nooit vergif- 
fenis had kunnen schenken. 

Deze geschiedenis is het uitga,ngspunt en voorbeeld geworden 
van de Israelietische historiografie. Het boek is door verschillende 
toevbegingen verrijkt, het gevolg van vier uitgaven, die het be- 
leefde en die in hoofdzaak de figuur van Saul in een nieuw licht 
plaatsten. Daardoor is het werk vrij gecompliceerd geworden en 
zijn de oorspronkelijke opzet en bedoeling sterk verduisterd. 

De tijd van het ontstaan van het oorspronkelijke werk is de 
Salomonische periode, of het begin ervan, toen er deining was 
over de troonsbestijging van Salomo, Batseba’s zoon, of mogelijk 
aan het eind van zijn leven, of vlak na zijn dood, toen opnieuw het 
Davidische huis aan zware kritiek was blootgesteld. Het werk is 
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een krachtige steun geweest voor het Davidische koningshuis ; 
het is doorgloeid van een groote liefde voor liet Davidshuis, dat 
als een goddelijke gave voor Israel wordt gezien. Hierdoor kreeg 
de Davidische dyaiastie een religieuze wijding, die een der belang- 
rijkste factoren moet zi]n geweest, waardoor de met het huis Davids 
onlosmakelijk verbonden messiaansche verwachting is ontstaan; 
op deze wijze heeft het boek niet alleen een politiek-historische 
waarde, maar is het ook een godsdienst-historische factor van groote 
beteekenis geworden ; zoodat het ons niet behoeft te verwonderen, 
dat het in de kanonieke geschriften werd opgenomen. 

Wij widen niet eindigen zonder op den sterken waarheidszin van 
den schrijver te hebben gewezen ; zijn groote liefde en idealisme 
hebben zijn oogen niet geblinddoekt, maar integendeel gescherpt 
voor de groote tekortkomingen van Davids persoonlijkheid. Nergens 
is in de oud-oostersche litteratuur een geschrift van dit geestelijk 
gehalte aan te wijzen, dat met zulk een openheid en strengheid 
spreekt over de fouten van zijn vorst. Achter dit werk moet staan 
een groot vaderlander, die tevens een diep-geestelijke persoonlijk- 
heid was. Dit boek is geinspireerd door een waarachtig profetisch 
mensch. Achter dit werk rijst op de geest van een der grootsten 
van Israels historie, den profeet Natan. 
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r£sum£ 

La composition des limes de Samuel. 

En appliquant le syst^me de la division des sources du Penta- 
teuque aux Livres de Samuel on s’est egar^ dans la recherche de 
la composition de ces livres. Geci est caus^ par les doublets qu’on 
y trouve. 

II n’est pas juste de commencer ses recherches dans i Sam. 
I — 16, chapitres en effet tres compHques, mais il faut plutdt prendre 
comme point de d 4 part la fin des Livres, qu'on a vue d6j^ longtemps 
comme une unite, c.-a-d. 2 Sam. ii (lo) — 20 et i Rois i ; 2. 

A bon droit on a trouv6 dans ces chapitres une description 
d’histoire politique, ayant pour but une apologie de Tintronisation 
de Salomon. On appuie cette histoire sur les memoires de Nathan 
(comp. I Chr. 29 : 29), et elle a ete compos^e probablement par son 
fils Zabud (voyez 1 Rois 4 : 5), pr^tre et favori du roi Salomon. 
Ce rgcit est li^ indissolublement aux histoires prdc^dentes. A cause 
du fait qu’on rencontre ici (2 Sam. 16 ; 19) la personne de Mephi- 
boseth, il faut unir 2 Sam. 9 a I’histoire de I’intronisation. Ceci ^ 
son tour (2 Sam. 9 : i) rend necessaire d’introduire ici aussi Jona- 
than. En d’autres termes, I’histoire de I’intronisation fait partie 
d’un ensemble plus grand c.-a-d. le recit Saul-Jonathan-David 
(i Sam. 16:14 — 2 Sam. 7). Get ensemble aussi est une ceuvre 
politique-historique qui veut d6montrer que David est monte 
surle trbne d’une mani^e legitime, sans avoir pens6 a une revolte 
centre le roi. 

En mdme temps on ne peut pas exclure de cette apologie le r 6 - 
cit du lever de Saul, ceci 6tant trop 6troitement li 4 k ce qui suit ; ce 
r 4 cit de Saul commence avec i Sam. ii : i — ii, 15. Tout I’ensemble 
comprend i Sam. ii : i— ii, 15 ; 13 : i — 14 : 46 ; 16 : 14—2 Sam. 
6; (7)1 9~2i : 15 ; I Rois I, 2. Dans cette histoire Samuel ne joue 
pas encore un r 61 e et Saiil est dessine comme une personne plutbt 
tragique que coupable. 

Il y a quelques passages dans ces chapitres qu’on doit consid^rer 
comme ajoutes plus tard (p.e. les annales de 2 Sam. 8 et quelques 
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listes de noms, quelques revisions du B., qm setrou vent dans i Sam. 
7 et 12 et 2 Sam. 7 : 13 ; 2 Rois 2 : 10— 12 e.a.). II fant encore 
eliminer du recit : i Sam. 19 : 18 et sv. qu'on pent joindre dans 
le cadre des recits de i Sam. 9 et sv. A cause du style epique on 
pent regarder i Sam. 17 comme un document separe (comp. 2 Sam. 

21:19). 

Dans le reste on distingue encore quelques doublets (c.-a-d. 
I Sam. 18 : 3, 4; 20 : 16; 23 : 18 ; i Sam. 24; 26) ; mais Tauteur 
pent les avoir pris expressement dans la tradition orale, dont il 
devait se servir pour demontrer la ioyaute de David vis-a-vis la 
maison de Saiil. 

On ne pent se passer de Thistoire de Farche dans 2 Sam. 6. C'est 
un recit inherent a Fhistoire de David qui nous explique la sterilitd 
de Michal et par consequence Fimpossibilit6 d'un successeur au 
trone provenant du manage de David et Michal. 2 Sam. 6 n'est 
pas en relation direct e avec i Sam. 4 — 6 ; ces derniers chapitres 
sont plutot un cycle de Mgendes sacerdotales ajoutees plus tard 
pour prouver que Farche de Jerusalem est la m6me que celle de 
Moise stationnee a Silo. 

La complexite de i Sam. i — 16 : 13 est un probleme special. 
Plusieurs auteurs y commentent differemment Forigine de la 
royaute. Hors de i Sam. ii : i — ii, 15 ; 13 ; 14, qui font partie de 
Foeuvre fondamentale, il y a deux recits du couronnement et du 
re jet de Saiil : 

a) Chap. 9 : i — 10 : 16 en rapport avec 13 : 3^, 4^, 6—15® (com-' 
parez surtout 13 : 8 et 10 : 8) ; Saiil est oint comme nagid par 
Samuel, mais bientot rejete par suite de sa d^sobeissance ; i Sam. 
15 : 35 — 16 : 13 en forme la fin. L'auteur de ces recits, que nous 
retrouvons aussi dans les histoires de SamuM des chapitres i — ^3, 
est pen6tre du m^me esprit que les fils des prophetes et possede 
une affinite avec Fauteur du Pentateuque E. 

b) Sous le second recit, qui possMe une plus grande quantite 
d'elements historiques on doit grouper les chapitres 7 (revise par 
D.), 8 : 6—22; 10 : 17 — 27 , mi : 12 — 14; 15. Cer&it posela question 
de la royaute de la m^me maniere qu'un des auteurs des Juges. 
L'auteur accepte la royaute sous reserve, mais Festime en principe 
incompatible avec la religion de Yahve. Le roi pent ^tre admis a 
condition qull obeisse completement au message du prophete. 
Cette critique fondamentale de la royaute provient des premiers 
temps des rois dlsrael. 
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On pent distinguer aussi dans i Sam. i — 7 deux cycles de recits : 

1) Les histoires d’Eli et I’arche i Sam. 2 : 12 — 17, 22 — 25, 27 — 
34 ; 4 :i&— 7:1. 

2) Les recits de Samuel dans les chap, i ; 2:11, 18 — 21, 26 ; 
3. Ceux-ci forment une unite avec les histoires de Samuel mention- 
nees sous a) (chap. 9 sv.), tandis que les premiers (histoires d’Eli 
et I’arche) forment une l^gende en elle-m^me. Les recits de Samuel 
sous 2) sont groupes autour des histoires d’Eli et I’arche. Ces der- 
nieres sont done plus anciennes. La naissance de celles-ci s’explique 
le mieux en la plagant dans le temps de I’institution cultuelle de 
J&oboam ou peu de temps apr^s. 

Dans I Sam. i — ^16 se distinguent done quatre sMes de tradi- 
tions : 

1) I’histoire originaire de Saiil-Jonathan-David-Salomon. 

2) les histoires de Samuel-Saiil prenant une attitude critique 
vis-a-vis la royaut6 (7 ; 8 ; 10 : 17 svts ; ii : 12 — 14; 15), environ 
900 ou plus tard ; 

3) la legende sacerdotale de I’histoire d’Eli et I’arche, environ 
900 ; 

4) la source la plus jeune : les histoires de Samuel (i — ^3 ; 9 ; 
10 ; 13 ; 16), qui font penser k'E. 

La premiere reaction unissait 2 a i (commencement neuvieme 
siMe). Puis, par suite d’une reedition sacerdotale, on ajouta 3 ; 
les listes et annales, ainsi que 2 Sam. 24 y furent peut-toe 
ajoutees aussi. Troisiemement on completa I’histoire par 4 ; cette 
demiere redaction pent Stre mise en rapport avecl’edition de E. 
de toute I’histoire d’Israel (Si^me sitele). Finalement le rMacteur 
D. a laisse quelques traces sur I’ensemble (la revision de i Sam. 
7 et 12 ; 2 Sam. 7 et quelques additions, entre autres les Psaumes 
de I Sam. 2 ; 2 Sam. 22 sv.). 

La raison de la canonisation du livre s’explique par la place 
qu’occupe la maison de David dans la conception de foi de Juda, 
comme la maison royale institute par Dieu, d’oh devait sortir une 
fois le Messie. 

La date d’origine pent ^tre le commencement du regne de Salo- 
mon (temps agite a cause des problemes de la succession au trone 
de David), ou ^ la fin de son r^gne, ou bien peu apres sa mort, 
quand de nouveau la dynastie davidienne fut atteinte. Le livre 
peut 6tre considere comme la contribution morale la plus impor- 
tante pour consolider les droits de la dynastie de David. 
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THE STRUCTURE AND INTERPRETATION OF 
JOSH. XVI— XVII 
(See map on p. 198) 

BY J. SIMONS, Leiden 

A major puzzle among the many smaller ones presented by the 
second half of the Book of Joshua arises from the obscurity regard- 
ing the author's intention and procedure in describing the terri- 
tory inherited by the Joseph-tribes, Ephraim and Manasseh. 
Generally speaking, the territorial delimitations in the Book of 
Joshua do not follow a universal pattern, although the reasons 
for certain diversities are highly obscure. The reason, however, 
why a unique system has been adopted in the case of Central 
Palestine, obviously lies in the peculiar relation existing between 
two tribes not or not yet perfectly dissociated. On the other 
hand, the exact nature of the system adopted is, at least in the 
present condition of the text (Josh. XVI — XVII), far from clear 
and has been variously explained. The results of earlier efforts 9 
have not been so satisfactory in every respect as to make a new 
one superfluous. 

Every analysis and interpretation of Josh. XVI— XVII must, 
I think, proceed from the undeniable fact that in these chapters 
the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh are viewed in two different 
ways, viz. as a single block— that of the Josephites : see e.g. 
XVI I — and as two distinct tribes, Ephraimites and Manassites: 
see e.g. XVI 4 . Consequently, as Josh. XVI and XVII describe 
the inheritance of these tribes in Canaan, a question of paramount 


Recent studies on the subject, apart from the ordinary commentaries, are 
by K. EUigei’, Die Grenze mischen Ephraim und Manasse (ZDPV 53, 1930, 
pp. 265 if.); M. Noth, Die Grenzen Manasses und Ephraims {ibid., 58, 1935, 
pp. 201 h.) ; A. Fernandez, Problemas de Topografia Palestinense, 1936, pp. 45 £f. : 
Efrain y Manases. See also W. F. Albright, The Northern Boundary of Benja- 
min (AASOR IV, 1924, pp. 150 ff.) and — from another angle — ^W. J. Pythian- 
Adams, The Boundary of Ephraim and Manasseh (PEF, QS, 1929, pp. 228 ff.). 
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importance regarding this description is whether the respective 
portions of Ephraim and Manasseh have been presented here as 
two essentially equal (though perhaps quantitatively unequal) 
entities, just as e.g. the territories of Judah and Benjamin (Josh. 
XV and XVIII), or in such a way that their territory is one and 
undivided, entrusted to either of the brother-tribes, while within 
it a certain area is marked off for the other. 

Both conceptions are theoretically possible but the view actually 
adopted by the author is decisive for his method in describing 
the territory in question. In the latter case it is natural for him 
to outline the four frontiers of the entire common block and to 
complete the picture by a delimitation, if necessary on all four 
sides, of the special part reserved for one of the two tribes. In 
the former case, however, the obvious method will be to describe 
the entire block and to explain its division by sketching the line 
of demarcation between the two components, equal in rank, if 
not necessarily in size. The idea of the interpreter as to the author’s 
way of approaching his subject will, of necessity, profoundly 
influence his exegesis of the text. In other words : a preliminary 
conclusion as to the author’s mind and purpose is essential to a 
faithful interpretation of his text and for its concrete expression 
on the map of ancient Palestine. In the following pages this 
problem is being dealt with in two stages, viz. by showing that 

1 °. it has not been proved that Josh. XVI — ^XVII are based on 
the conception of Ephraim as a special part Sonderstuch” , “Son- 
derteil", “ Smdergehiet”) within a larger territorial unit ; 

2°. the theory which denies such a peculiar conception of the 
territory of Ephraim is capable of discovering in Josh. XVI — XVII 
a clear structure and of presenting a reasonable explanation of 
certain obscure details of the text. 

1 . 

The former of these propositions is of a negative character and 
will be sufficiently proved by a discussion of the arguments put 
forth in favour of Ephraim’s peculiar position, mainly by M. Noth 
in his article “Die Grenzen Manasses und Ephraims” ^). M. Noth 
himself qualifies his elucubrations as muhsamen tJherlegungen 

ZDPV, loc. cit. More briefly but aot less clearly also in the same author’s 
commentary ; "Das Buck Josua" (Handbuch zum Alten Testament I/7), pp. 72 fi. 
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( a.c., p. 207) but his manner of reasoning may, I think, fairly be 
summarized in two points and a conclusion. 

Noth’s starting-point, which is also the backbone of his demon- 
stration, comes from Josh. XVI 9 relating to the dwelling of 
“the children of Ephraim among the inheritance of the chil- 
dren of Manasseh”, a subject also referred to in Josh. XVII 9a /8 
(n^j& nr n|Nn nny). 

It would seem easy to prevent that any conclusion should be 
drawn from XVI 9, by pointing out that this verse obviously does 
not go beyond stating that the territory of Ephraim, just des- 
cribed, also comprised an appendix north of its proper boundary 
(whatever the nature or historical explanation of such an appendix 
may be) ; but this view is forestalled by Noth’s translation, which 
I quote from his Kommentar: “The separate cities belong to the 
Ephraimites among the inheritance of the Manassites, all the 
cities with their villages”^). In other words : “the separate 
cities’’ summarize as a new formula the territory of Ephraim 
outlined in the preceding verses and Josh. XVII 9a likewise 
refers to the same ephraimite province of Manasseh’s territory. 

Now, that such is, indeed, the meaning of XVI 9 is, according to 
Noth, borne out by the fact that the same idea also underlies the 
passage of XVII i ff., viz. the remarkable position or prominence 
{die merkwurdige Stellung) given to Machir in XVII i (whereas 
the proper subject is Ephraim and Manasseh !) implies that the 
territory between Benjamin and the Galilean tribes was not simply 
divided between the two sons of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh, 
but bestowed in its entirety upon Machir. That is the reason 
why reference is made to Hebrew hereditary law : Machir (was) 
“the firstborn of Manasseh’’ (XVII i). On the other hand, the 
“redactor” is anxious to explain also why in spite of Machir’s 
exclusive rights the territory in question does not bear his name 
but that of Manasseh, the latter name taken in the sense of 
XVII 2, i.e. for “the other children of Manasseh” without Machir. 
The reason for the change of name is that Machir was also in 

') mHllen may be takea as a hoFal or, ia accordance with the massoretic 
vocalisation, as a niral. For Noth's translation of this word see also below 
p. 194, n. 2. 

2) Kommentar, p. 74 : **Die ahgeteilten Stadte gehoren den Ephraimiten inmitten 
des Erbbesitzes der Manassiten, alle Stddte und ihre Gehofte.” Cp. a.c., p. 204: 

der naheliegenden Mitteilung, dass das Gesamtgebiet unter Manasse und 
Ephraim aufgeteilt wurde, wird vielmehr gesagt, dass fur die Ephraimiten Stadte 
obgateilt wtmlen inmitten des Erbbesitzes der Manassiten."' 
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possession of Gilead and Bashan and therefore left the cisjor- 
danian portion claimed by his family to his brothers and sisters’-). 

Again, Noth’s peculiar view regarding the position of Machir in 
the division of Canaan is based on his translation of the text 
(XVII I — 2) as we find it in his Konimentar: “(v. i) Now (Aber), 
the lot fell to the tribe of Manasseh, for {denn) he was the firstborn 
of Joseph, namely {und zwar) to Machir, the firstborn of Manasseh, 
the father of ‘the country of’ Gilead (TM : 'SN nbs), 

for {dem) he was a man of war ; but to him belonged (es wurde 
ihm aber . . . . zut&il ; TM : ‘the land of Gilead and 

Bashan (v. 2). And it (i.e. Machir’s lot in Cisjordania) now came 
to {wurde nunm ehr . . . . zuieiV) to the other sons of Manasseh 
with their families etc.” ®). 

Once given Machir’s privileged position in respect of the attri- 
bution of the Josephite inheritance as explained above, a funda- 
mental conclusion can be drawn from it regarding the structure 
of Josh. XVI — ^XVII, viz. in this ‘‘ancient conception” which 
according to Noth’s well-known panacea the sacred writer must 
have found in his main source, i.e. in his Grenzfixfunktreihen, 
and which evidently was not the same as the idea of two essen- 
tially equal tribes prevalent in his own days, it was but natural 
that the description of the territory between Benjamin and Nor- 
thern Palestine took the form of a delimitation of this entire block 
— ‘‘Machir”—, supplemented by a sketch of Ephraim’s special 
part within that block, as stated expressly in XVI 9 and XVII g. 
It goes without sa3dng that Noth’s exegesis of both chapters is 
dominated throughout by this conclusion as by a guiding principal 
of interpretation. 

The following considerations have convinced me that this line 
of argument is incorrect. 

To begin with, nothing compels us to translate Josh. XVI 9 
as has been done by M. Noth. On the contrary, it is much more 
natural to understand the relation between XVI ga and XVI 8b 
in another way and to read ; ‘‘(v. 8b) This (the territory just des- 


’) A .c., pp. 204 f . Consequently, M. Noth, from now on calls the’ whole of Central 
Palestine the territory of “Machir*', not of “Manasseh" (cp. a.c., p. 206, n. 2). 

Kommentar, p. 72 : *^Das Losanteil aber fiel dem Stamme Manasse zUy denn 
er war der Erstgeborene Josephs y und zwar dem Machir y dem Erstgeborene Manasses, 
dem Vater des * Landes* Gilead; denn er war ein Kriegsmann ; es wurde ihm aber 
"das Land* Gilead und "das Land* Bashan zuteil {v* 2). Und es wurde nunmehr den 
uhrigen Sohnen Manasses mit ihren Sippen zuteil etc,** 


13 
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cribed) was the inheritance of the tribe of the children of Ephraim 
by their families, (v. ga) besides the cities set apart for the 
children of Ephraim among the inheritance of the children of 
Manasseh”^). This translation appears even to be the only 
possible one in view of Josh. XVII ii, which speaks of cities of 
Manasseh in the territories of Issachar and of Asher or to the north 
of Manasseh’s proper boundary. Certainly, nobody will feel inclined 
to extract from this verse the idea of Manasseh dwelling in the 
midst of Issachar and of Asher in the sense of the suggested posi- 
tion of Ephraim in respect of Manasseh : v. ii means nothing more 
than an additional information supplementing or correcting what 
has been said in XVII 7 ff. regarding Manasseh’s inheritance. 
This is the meaning of v. ii irrespective of what may possibly 
be the historical explanation of such an encroachment of one tribe 
upon the other’s territory and, in any case, it is obvious that XVI 9 
and XVII ii are to be understood, mutatis mutandis, in the same 
way. It is true that the formulae used in the two cases are some- 
what different. While the cities belonging to Ephraim are said 
to be “set apart among the inheritance of the 

children of Manasseh’’ (XVI 9) or at least lying “among 
the cities of Manasseh’’ (XVII 9), those of the Manassite extension 
are simply “in ( 3 ) Issachar and in ( 3 ) Asher” (XVII ii). I 
believe, however, that the different wording is caused by the fact 
that the northern extension of Ephraim is more in the nature of 
a relatively small enclave (somewhere above the river Kana : see 
below, p. 211) surrounded on three sides by manassite cities, 
whereas that of Manasseh takes the form of a pushing back of its 
northern frontier along its entire width (see below: pp. 212 f.) ^). 

The argument taken from Josh. XVII i ff. is also a matter of 
translation. In reproducing Noth’s translation I have already 
drawn attention to some words in it which, however small and 
unobtrusive, are not merely of an expletive nature {aher, und 
zwar, nunmehr, aher) but materially influence the purport of this 

Josh. XVII 9 a^ only adds some information regarding the precise location, 
of these cities, viz. north of the river Kana ; for this interpretation see below : 
pp. 210 1 

2 ) I have a vague suspicion that Noth's translation of D'>1Pn in XVI 9 

by *'die abgeieilien Stadte"' is deliberately ambiguous. I have rendered this Ger- 
man formula by “the separate cities”, following the Hebrew original ; but is Noth’s 
meaning perhaps : “the cities demarcated (above)” ? This would make his view 
more comprehensible but also bring it out more clearly as a forced rendering 
of the Hebrew. 
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passage. In addition, liis twice repeated denn exaggerates in my 
opinion the force of the Hebrew ’S in XVII 1 1). A more faithful 
rendering of the Hebrew text, whereby “the remarkable relief' 
given to Machir and the resulting contradiction between XVII 
1.2 and XVI 4 fade away, is likely to be obtained by leaving out 
Noth’s “small words”, by taking as a casus pendens fol- 
lowed by a waw apodosis and by reducing at least the second 
'’S to a considerably more modest role, i.e. by explaining it as a 
so-called '''^affirmationis ®), and thus giving the whole of v. ib 
quite a different meaning. The ''' 2 -affirmationis is practically 
equivalent to a moderate emphasis (“veiily”, “surely”) and is 
sometimes used to introduce an additional statement or exclama- 
tion temporarily interrupting the main theme of the proposition^). 
Consequently, I translate w. i. 2 : "(v. i) The lot fell to the tribe 
of Manasseh, for (so provisionally, but see below, p. 196 n. i) 
he was the firstborn of Joseph; to Machir, the firstborn of Manasseh, 
the father of Gilead — ^verily, he was a man of war ! — : to him 
belonged Gilead and Bashan. (V. 2) Therefore®) it (i.e. the lot) 
came to the other children of Manasseh etc.” In this literal 
rendering of the Hebrew text Machir not only does not get the whole 
of the Josephite inheritance (Noth), but nothing indeed, since his 
clan is already possessed of a large territory on the other side of 
the Jordan «). In other words, w. i and 2 are in no way intended 


The same remark applies to some official and other modern Bible-translations. 

*) Cp. Gesenius-K., § 143d ; Joiion, § 156I ; §1760. 

Cp. Gesenius-K., § i48d ; A. B. Davidson, Hebrew Syntax (3rd ed., 1924), 
§ 118 ; Konig, Syntax der hebr. Sprache, § 351c ; Jouon, § 164b. A similar mean- 
ing attaches to '3 in conditional sentences like Is. VII 9, 

<) Cp. 1 Sm. XVII 25 ; 2 Kings XXIII 22 ; Is. XXXII 13 ; Ps. LXXVII 12. 

q A well-known meaning of waw inversivum : cp. Gesenius-K., § 158a ; David- 
son, o.c., §147: Joiion, §1170. 

') Abstractly speaking, it is possible to arrive at the same conclusion by inter- 
preting iHn’l nan^an wn ’3 in a causal sense so as to 

make Mackir’s large possessions in Transjordan the reward or the effect of his 
outstanding value as a warrior: ‘'As to Machir, the firstborn of Manasseh, the 
father of Gilead : because he was a warlike man, he obtained Gilead and Bashan. 
Therefore it (i.e. the cisjordanian lot) came to the other children of Manasseh, 
etc/' (so e.g. the well-known Leidsche Vertaling). The difference between this 
and my translation is very small, since the >>clause as an interjectional excla- 
mation often has a causal value. But I think it would be unwise to stress the 
connection between Machir’s character as a warrior and his transjordanian 
possessions, because it is difficult to prove that Machir ’s military prowess was 
the reason for his getting Gilead and Bashan (cp. Nm. XXXII). On the whole, 
the Israelite settlement in Transjordan required far less fighting than that in 
Canaan proper. 
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to justify Machir’s inheritance of Central Palestine on the ground 
of his birthright ; on the contrary, Machir, although Manasseh’s 
eldest son, receives nothing here and his exclusion is properly justi- 
fied by his large share in the transjordanian division 
What has been said so far, may suffice to prove my first and 
negative statement regarding Ephraim’s position with respect 
to Manasseh in the partition of the Josephite inheritance ®) and 

Consequently, it is not true that the author's main document reckoned with 
Nebeneinander von Machir und Ephraim im mittleren Westjordanland** 
(Noth, Kommentar, p. 75). 

Something may be added here concerning the particle ^3 in XVII la, although 

its affirmative force is more difficult to establish and not essential to my analysis 
of ch. XVI— XVII. 

If in Josh. XVII i 0 . a claim is made for anybody at all on the basis of his 
birthright, it is not on behalf of Machir but of Manasseh, viz. to the efiectthat 
of the two sons of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh, the latter receives his share 
in Canaan before his younger brother, ^'for f’S in the causal sense) he was the 

firstborn of Joseph". But this translation is hardly consistent with the text of 
Josh. XVI — XVII, in which Ephraim receives first attention {XVI 5 fi.) before 
Manasseh (XVII 1.7 ff.). Precisely for this reason K. Elliger {a.c., p. 267) has 
proposed (see also Noth, Komm,, p. 73 and a.c,, p. 203, n. 4) to transfer XVI, 
5 fi. after the passage about Manasseh (XVII 7 ff.). Leaving aside the somewhat 
awkward problem where, in this case, the ephraimite passage should exactly be 
placed, and also the more complicated question as to the effects of the proposed 
transposition on the structure of Josh. XVI — XVII as a whole, and while admit- 
ting that Elliger is able to quote more than one argument in support of his theory 
(cp. below: pp. 207 f. and p. 208, n. i), I feel rather doubtful as to the ^3 of v. la 

providing by itself an argument of great strength. My first reason is that this 
>3, too, can be understood as a '^'^-affirmationis, in the same sense as that of 

Gen. XIII 10 e.a., without having a causal sense as strong as "for", ‘^because" 
{*‘denn*'). The clause would then once more be equivalent to a parenthesis: 
**he was the firstborn of Joseph" or, slightly stronger but perhaps less probable : 
“verily, he was the firstborn of Joseph". Secondly : if the author really intended 
to invoke Manasseh's birthright in order to justify his precedence before Ephraim, 
we would expect this fact or conclusion to be explicitly stated in the text, but 
not a word is said about Manasseh receiving the first share. Finally and prin- 
cipally : the whole of Josh. XVII 1—6, with the exception of the stereotype intro- 
ductory formula in v. laa, is a passage almost entirely made up of fragments 
occurring in Nm. XXVI and XXVII (Noth himself has drawn attention to the 
striking similarity in contents and, to a large extent, also in wording : a.c., 
p. 202 — ^3) and inserted in the territorial description. Consequently, the meaning 
of the territorial description or of any part of it must not be extracted from this 
adventitious passage. It may be noted that XVII i — 6 separates two exactly 
parallel sections: 

XVI 5 — 10 The territory of the children of Ephraim was etc. 

XVII 7 — 9 The territory of the children of Manasseh was etc. 

^) Noth himself, while inteipreting the text in detail, is not completely success- 
ful in keeping to his theory. After having followed the author 
in his description of the entire block of “Machir", he goes in search of the four 
frontiers of Ephraim's ^'Sonderstiick** hut ends up by finding that the northern 
and southern frontiers of ”das Sondergebiet Manasses” (!) are also mentioned, 
while its eastern and western frontiers are said to have been left out only because 
they were **ohnehin selbstverstandlich'' (a.c., p, 214). Still more disastrous is 


to pave the way for a fresh effort to explain the structure of Josh. 
XVI— XVII and many details of the text on the basis of two tribes 
dividing between themselves as essentially equal partners the 
central part of Canaan which was their common inheritance. It 
is my intention to prove that in this conception Josh. XVI— XVII 
do not show so much Verworrenheit und, Unordnung (Noth, a.c., 
p. 20i) as is usually stated, much less “defy all efforts at inter- 
pretation”^). 

II. 

The beginning of ch. XVI is normal enough, in fact analogous 
with that of all territorial delimitations in the Book of Joshua : 
“The lot came forth for the children of Joseph” ®). The lot in 
question, now to be described, is the territory of Central Palestine, 
bordering in the South on that of Benjamin and in the North on 
that of the Galilean tribes of Asher and Issachar®). 

From the outset, however, the author is confronted with a unique 
fact, viz. that “the children of Joseph” were not one but two 

the fact that he is unable to account for the indispensable western frontier of 
Ephraim's part, except by saying that it was suppressed by the ** Redaktof'* {a.c.t 
p. 215). As for Ephraim's eastern frontier, likewise indispensable, this he obtains 
by making the eastern section of its northern boundary serve as such {a.c., p.211). 
This is materially correct but not formally (see below : p. 206 n. 2) and it is the 
latter aspect which is decisive for establishing the author's plan. 
de Qroot, Josua {Tekst en 

2 ) I prefer to maintain the text of XVI 1 entirely as it stands, without any 
change whatever (not even of the atJinach, as proposed by Elliger, a.c., p. 206, 
n. i), taking nnifb in the same sense as I shall give it in v. 5b (see below: p. 214, 

n. i) and the whole of v, ib as one (second) stretch of the boundary, viz. “the 
desert", specified by etc. The sudden beginning of v. ib (ISIten , without 

any introductory verb) not only corresponds to the same abrupt start of the whole 
line in V, la (|'Tl-^D) but has several more parallels in these chapters (see below : 

p. 207, n. 2). Consequently, I do not believe that the change of WlJin 
(v. i) into (G) would restore the text as the author left it, although 

a mental insertion of these words is evidently necessary (see vv. 2 fi. and cp. the 
combination XVII laa + XVII 7a a). The abruptness, with which the boundary- 
description follows close upon the formula (contrast e.g. the more 

regular introductory formulae in ch. XIX) betrays a certain impatience in the 
author's handling of his documents which we shall see illustrated in several other 
details of the text. 

®) Cp. XVII 10b. Zabulon is not mentioned here. This must be explained 
as meaning that Asher’s and Issachar's territories joined each other below that 
of Zabulon (in accordance with Josh. XIX 10 fi. ; cp. Noth, a.c., p. 208 against 
Elliger's attempt — a.c., p. 303— to retrieve here another stretch of his missing 
southern frontier of Joseph). Asher and Issachar divided between them the 
greater part of the Emeq (Megiddo, Taanaeh, Jibleam, En-Dor : XVII ii). 








tribes, each inhabiting a portion of the Josephite territory. It is 
irrelevant here when or how this separation had come into existence : 
such was, in any case, the situation some time after the comple- 
tion of IsraeFs settlement in Canaan and it is this period with which 
the geographical part of the Book of Joshua is concerned. 

Now, as the author is aware of a certain historical unity of the 
Josephites on the one hand and of the actual territorial separation 
of its components on the other, the most obvious method for him 
to adopt will be to delimitate the common block as well as to 
trace the line of demarcation between its components. Surely, 
he could have described the four frontiers of either component 
separately, one after the other, and the resulting picture would 
not have been less clear. But by adopting such a method — also 
a very lengthy one— he would in no way have given expression 
to the original unity of the Josephite settlement. At any rate, 
the former method seems to be perfectly logical, historically intel- 
ligible and simpler. 

In fact, I believe such has been throughout the author's plan, 
but he has not carried it out — Whence the apparent obscurity of 
his composition— with the rigidity, evenness and constancy of a 
modem geographer. The absence of these good qualities need 
not necessarily be attributed to later manipulations of the text. 
It is true that ch. XVI and XVII contain secondary elements, 
notably the passage XVII i— 6 (see above) now separating two 
complementary parts. But, as will be said below, the main cause 
may well lie with the author himself, so that it seems advisable 
in analysing the text not to have recourse to later deformations, 
according to the general principle that this escape is only justified 
if no other is left open ^). 

Whatever may have been the reason why the author has not 
carried out his plan in a nicely balanced and regular manner and 
therefore produced a result which at first sight gives the impres- 
sion of considerable confusion, it does not seem too difficult to 
show that such was nevertheless his plan, a.v. that his real and 

I call “the author” not the writer of the original documents but the scribe 
or scholar who composed from them the cohesive text of Josh. XVI — XVII. 

2) This is perhaps the place to observe that EUiger's analysis and interpretation 
of these chapters, more even than JMoth^s, are overburdened with textual addi- 
tions, corrections and transpositions and with repeated appeals to a “redactor's” 
unscrupulous interference with the original text : a clear sign of a theory which 
is on a false track. But for inserting a single word in XVII (see below : 
p. 2 ii) I shall endeavour to interpret the text as it stands. 
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original intention was none otiier than to describe the extent of 
the Josephite block and the common frontier of its two parts. 
The proof is that ch. XVI and XVH contain nothing which does 
not fit into this project, with the exception of XVI $hp.6a.a which 
stands apart and is therefore in need of a special explanation. 
The additions about Ephraim’s cities in Manasseh and about 
Manasseh’s cities in Issachar and Asher may require an historical 
explanation but do not disturb the general scheme, which is as 
follows ^) ; 

a) XVI 1—3: the author starts, as is logical, by describing 
the extent of the entire block, the territory of the ’^3 whose 
southern frontier is outlined from the Jordan to the sea. 

XVI 4; instead of following this up immediately with a 
description of the northern, western and eastern boundaries of 
the block he now turns his attention to the component parts : 
“the children of Manasseh and Ephraim divided the lot among 
them” ®). This, surely, is not an example of method but it may 
be possible to find a reason for the unexpected break (see p. 203). 

h) XVI 6a§—XVII g : leaving aside for a moment XVI 
5b 6aa®), the supplementary information about the cities of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (XVI 9) *) and also, for the reason men- 
tioned above, XVII i — 6, this part contains nothing else than a 
description of the northern boundary of Ephraim, practically the 
line of demarcation separating this tribe from Manasseh (XVI 
6a — 9), and of the southern boundary of Manasseh, i.e. the same 
line of demarcation but seen from the side of the northern tribe 
(XVII 7— 9)s). 


The idea of a combination of a description of the Josephite block with that 
of a line of demarcation between the two components has been advocated by 
Holzinger {Kurzgefassier Handkommentar z. AT, VI, 1901) but largely on the 
basis of a now discredited splitting of documents : hence the actual discredit 
of his analysis and interpretation. 

*) I prefer this translation, rather than ‘'Manasseh and Ephraim received their 
inheritance”. It is true that the idea of “dividing” is proper to the pi*el of ^n .5 
but there are examples of qal in the sense of “dividing the land” : Nm. XXXIV 
17.18 ; Josh. XIX 49. My translation is exactly what Noth here calls nahe-^ 
Uegende Mitteilung** [ste dhave : p. 192, n. 2). For “Manasseh and Ephraim” 
(instead of “Ephraim and Manasseh”) see below: p. 202, n. 2. 

I make the caesura after . It is quite impossible, as some translators 

have done, to combine into a *'wesfern border”, which goes out to the 

Jordan (v. 7). 

XVI 10, like XVII 12.13 may or may not be from a later hand. Neither 
affects the general structure of these chapters. 

It is misleading and inexact to say that the latter is once more Ephraim's 
northern boundary (Noth, a.c., p. 210 : **die Nordgrenze Ephraims in zweifacher 
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c) XVII 10 : the description of the common frontier between 
Ephraim and Manasseh ends with XVII 9, because in my opinion 
with V. 10 the author once more takes up and finishes (XVII 
II— 13 are but supplementary remarks) his description of the 
common block. This interpretation of XVII 10 is decisive for 
my view on the structure of these chapters. Whether or not it 
is correct, largely depends upon one syllable, viz. the suffix of 
at the end of v. loa. If with the massoretic text it is read 
in the singular (r), the author in v. loa^ (from 'n’l) is most 
probably not concerned with the block of the Josephites but goes 
on to deal with the territory of Manasseh only, adding to its 
southern frontier (vv. 7 — 9) also the western boundary (D)n) 
and logically proceeding in v. lob to its northern and eastern 
boundaries (Asher and Issachar). The consequences of this read- 
ing would be that the eastern, western and northern boundaries 
of the block are nowhere indicated (thus leaving XVI i — ^3 com- 
pletely in the air) and that on the other hand, the description of 
Manasseh’s territory is outlined on the four sides, whereas with 
regard to Ephraim only its southern limit would have been traced. 

On the contrary, if with GS we read 0 ^ 3 ^, v. loayff no longer 
refers to Manasseh alone but to the two components of the block 
and completes the picture aimounced and begrm in XVI i — 3, 
by mentioning its western (p)n: v. loafi), northern and eastern 
boundaries (Asher and Issachar respectively : v. lob). In this 
analysis of ch. XVI — ^XVII the two components are further 
equally dealt with by a double description of their common fron- 
tier and of nothing else. 

Fortunately, the reading of the ancient versions is, apart from 
all theory and explanation, considerably more probable than the 
singular of the massoretic text, because 

a) the combination of G -f- S against TM is sufficiently strong 
by itself to give this reading a good measure of probability; 

b) the singular of the suffix (tei) in v. xoafi is contradicted 
by the plural (in the versions and in TM) of the verb in v. lob 

c) finally, it is easy to realise how some one after having read 


Ausfuhrung”). Moreover, in this form the duplication would be wholly inex- 
plicable. Unless, of course, ‘*die ephraimiHsche Nordgyenze .... aufgenonvmen 
in den Abschnitt uher Manasse'* {a.c,, zi^) is an acceptable theory] 

For some details contained in this middle part of the text see below. 



the name of Manasseh at the end of v. loaa may have been prompted 
to change the suffix of the following into a singular 
but it is difficult to understand how a copyist after having 
read in v. loa could change i) the singular verb into 

a plural (pWS’). 

This doubt having been solved in favour of as the original 
reading, we may conclude by stating that the author of ch. XVI 
and XVII has to the full carried out the project I attributed to 
him, viz. to offer a description of Central Palestine by outlining 
the four frontiers of this entire block and by tracing a line of 
demarcation between its component and essentially equal partners, 
and that there is nothing in these chapters which does not fit 
into such a scheme^), with the exception, however, of XVI 5b /S. 
6a a, to which we shall return presently. It is true that the des- 
cription of the four frontiers of the block is singularly unbalanced. 
Only its southern frontier is described in detail, its western limit 
in the normal short way (“the sea”), but the northern and eastern 
limits of the territory are but vaguely indicated by their „meetiag” 
with Asher and Issachar respectively. A similar disproportion 
is, however, no unique fact in the Book of Joshua. The same 
haste to come to the end of his labours may be observed, e.g., 
with regard to the author’s description of Nephtali (XIX 34), 
a perfectly identical case®). How great was, indeed, the author’s 

So Elliger, ax., p. 271, n. 4. 

It also follows from the reading that the proper place of the manassite 

passage was not immediately after XVI 4 (see above : p. 196, n. i). In XVII 10 
the author uses plural forms with reference to the two components, 

which only now have been dealt with. 

With respect to the suggested transposition of XVII i £f. after XVI 4 too much 
weight is sometimes attached to the sequence **Manasseh and Ephraim' ' in XVI 4. 
Is it not possible that this sequence is as fortuitous as that of "‘Asher and Issachar” 
in XVII 10 against “Issachar and Asher” in XVII ii ? Or, if an explanation 
is absolutely called for, was it not to be expected that Manasseh should be men- 
tioned before his younger brother in the very phrase in which they are said to 
have divided the paternal inheritance between them ? (Cp. Nm. XXVI 28 and 
Josh. X.IV 4.) 

®) As an alternative explanation some point to the “fluctuation” of Manasseh's 
northern boundary (cp. XVII ii), suggesting that the author did not wish to 
take sides in a territorial dispute between the Josephites or Manassites and their 
northern neighbours and for this reason confined himself to the bare fact of their 
“meeting”. This suggestion may seem attractive and ingenious, but it leaves 
unexplained why the northern boundary of Ephraim, also “fluctuating” (XVI 9 ; 
XVII 9), is nevertheless described in detail. In fact, the author does take sides 
for the Josephites in handing over to Manasseh the cities of Beth-Shan etc. 
(XVII II). 

That the frontier against Asher and Issachar is not described in detail, is also 
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haste after his already lengthy exposition of the Josephite inhe- 
ritance, is manifest from the fact that he mentions Issachar as 
their eastern border, which is only true in a rather relative sense ^), 
and from some other details of the text still to be mentioned®). 

less satisfactorily explained as an effect of vv. ii. 12 in the sense that such a des- 
cription lacked interest, since Manasseh's north- and north-eastward advance 
into the Great Plain had practically wiped out the original or theoretical bound- 
aries. The same consideration would again apply to the western section of 
Ephraim's northern limit, which is nevertheless sharply traced, albeit by a 
single geographical element (‘'the river Kana" : XVI Sacs). 

Note that the same inexactitude persists, if XVII 10 is explained as referring 
to Manasseh only. If Ephraim was cut off from the Jordan (see below : p- 206, 
n. 3), there is no reason why the same would be said of Manasseh, the more so 
because the author is writing throughout in the theory of an Israelite occupation 
of Canaan from the Jordan to the sea. But see also p. 209, n- i- 

2 ) A view which differs from the one proposed above as well as from that of 
M. Noth has been developed by K. Elliger (a.c.), viz. that the author's idea was 
to delineate the frontiers of the entire block and the four frontiers of either part. 
This view, however, finds little support in the text as it stands. Not only Elliger 
has to assume that the description of several frontiers of Ephraim and of Manasseh 
have been drastically ''gakurzf*, but for the total absence of Ephraim's western 
border (the sea) he has no other explanation to offer than that it was considered 
superfluous {'*sich eruhfigte *’ : p. 268). But why then has the author troubled to 
mention the (same) western frontier, of Manasseh, not to speak of that of Judah 
and of Asher ? Moreover, Elliger is forced to suppose (ibid.) that the meeting 
with Asher and Issachar (XVII 10) refers to Manasseh alone : otherwise, little 
would remain of the four-sided description of Manasseh’s territory. But, if so, 
what remains of the four-sided description of the Josephite block ? Here again 
Elliger has nothing better to say than that a redactor has completely suppressed 
{**unterdruckt'*) the northern and eastern (and western) frontiers (p. 302 ff.). 
Finally, I believe to have demonstrated that the reading in XVII 10 which 

forms the basis of Elliger 's interpretation of this verse, is less probable. 

Another leading principle of Elliger’s interpretation of Josh. XVI — ^XVII is 
that in the description of the frontiers of Ephraim only ephraimite cities have 
been mentioned, and only manassite places in that of Manasseh's frontiers (a,c., 
p. 269). This principle has been effectively disproved by Noth (a.c., p. 209, n. i). 
The question whether a place mentioned in the description of an ephraimite, 
respectively manassite, boundary belongs to Ephraim or to Manasseh, is, gener- 
ally speaking, insoluble. Only once the exact course of the line of demarcation 
with regard to a city has been pointed out (Tappuach : XVII 8) . In some cases 
the author of the geographical part of the Book of Joshua expressly states that 
a certain place is north or south of the line he describes (e.g. XV iiaa ; XVI 6b ; 
XVII I ib a ; XVIII 13a) . The reason, however, why such precisions are usually 
neglected, must, I think, be the fact that most frontier-places (and more partu- 
cularly those along the line of demarcation between the two brother-tribes of 
Joseph) were practically inhabited by people from both sides. It would be a 
grave error to think of the tribal boundaries (and to a certain extent the same is 
true of all boundaries in ancient eastern regions) in terms of modern state-fron- 
tiers, except where a river or a valley constituted a natural demarcation. Is 
it not the presence of a mixed population which makes it possible that a place 
like Hammichmethath is mentioned in the ephraimite section (XVIa p) as well 
as in the manassite section {XVII 7a ^) of the chapters under review ? The same 
ill-defined character of the tribal boundaries must be responsible, at least in part, 
for the attribution of certain frontier-places to more than one tribe (Kirjath- 
Jearim, Ajjalon, e.a.). Drawing clear-cut boundary-lines between the twelve 
tribes may be very convenient, indeed necessary, to build up a neat picture on 
the map, but it is largely a sacrifice to our modern way of thinking. 
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We must now turn our attention to Josh. XVI 5b 6a a, an 
element which admittedly does not fit into my analysis of the 
author’s scheme, because in it he is dealing with the southern 
boundary of Ephraim ^). This boundary coincides with the sou- 
thern boundary of the Josephite block already described in XVI 
I — 3, a fact which tends to accentuate the queer impression of 
the refractory passage, although the author, already somewhat 
hasty, has had the good sense to make this second sketch of the 
same line considerably shorter. 

The insertion of this passage, as superfluous as ill-fitting into 
the general structure of ch. XVI — XVII, must in my view be 
the effect of the peculiar manner in which the author has made 
use of the sources of information available to him. As A. Alt 
has already demonstrated that a solution by the ordinary splitting 
of documents (J, E, P) is unpractical ^), I prefer another h5qpothesis 
proposed here in the form of a suggestion which at the same time 
explains the sudden interruption of the author’s general scheme 
after XVI 3. In composing ch. XVI and XVII the author, I 
should say, had before him a document describing the boundaries 
of the house of Joseph and at least two other documents dealing 
with the territories of its two tribes, Ephraim and Manasseh. 
The "Josephite document” seems to have been his main source, 
not only because he starts with the delimitation of the composite 
block (XVI I — 3) but also because from XVII 14 onwards the 


q Of course, the difficulty vanishes, if. following Albright (a.c., p. 150), we let 
vv. I — 3 absorb v. 5b, “obviously fallen out and inserted in the wrong place’*. 

Noth’s theory is to the effect that this is not really the same line as described 
in w. I — 3 but the southern boundary of Ephraim’s ‘*Sondeygebief\ in which 
Beth Choron the Upper replaces Beth Choron the Nether of v. 3, because the 
former was the point where the boundary oi l^-phiddm^s ‘‘Sondergebiet” branched 
off from the southern boundary of the Josephites (cp. p. 206), and in which “the 
sea” (v. 6a.fi) figures merely as a theoretical prolongation, just as “Gezer” and 
“the sea” in v, 3. However, the fact of this theoretical prolongation of 
Ephraim’s southern (and northern! see v. 8a.fi) boundary as far as the sea proves 
beyond any doubt that the author had no idea of Ephraim being coufined to a 
more narrow territory than that of “Joseph” or Manasseh. Only the mono- 
tonous appeal to a late ** Bearbeiter*\ unblest with any care for logic and cohesion, 
can justify such a glaring inconsistency within the space of a few lines. It is 
true that we must admit an inconsistency of a somewhat similar nature in v. 7b 
.where Ephraim’s northern boundary is continued beyond Jericho and to the 
Jordan, in contradiction with XVIII 12 (see p. 206, n. i). This inconsistency 
is bad enough, but far more comprehensible in view of the distance between the 
Josephite and Benjamite passages. 

2) In Sellin Festschrift, pp. 15!., against Holzinger, Kautzsch, Eissfeldt, e.a. ,* 
cp. Elliger, a.c., p. 267. 
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Josephites retain his exclusive attention^). He began therefore 
by copying from his main document the boundaries of the Jose- 
phites, first of all on the southern side (XVI i — ^3). Seeing, 
however, that his document about Ephraim started with a des- 
cription of the same line in similar terms, the author has not been 
able to refrain from immediately passing on to the individual tribes 
(XVI 4), first copying the southern boundary of Ephraim with 
which the document began but which, as being identical with the 
southern boundary of the block, already described, he reduced 
to the barest minimum (Atroth-Addar, Beth Choron, the sea®)), 
and following it up with its northern boundary (XVI 6a /ff — 8, with 
an additional information or historical correction— see p. 211 — 
in V. 9). It was this line which really claimed his attention, 
since it was the line of demarcation between the two tribes. There- 
fore he not only describes it most fully — disregarding the fact that 
practically it also included Ephraim’s eastern boundary (see p. 206 
n. 3) — ^but also immediately appended the southern boundary of 
Manasseh (XVII 7 — 9) which in its turn coincided with Ephraim’s 
northern boundary (perhaps this again explains the very incom- 
plete form of the repetition : see below : pp. 208 f.) . Neither tribal 
portion has so far been outlined on all four sides nor does the 
author show any inclination to do so. Instead, still having in 
mind his original picture of one block divided into two parts by 
a line across, he now summarizes the respective positions of 
Ephraim and Manasseh by a phrase which clearly shows that he 
envisaged the northern limit of Ephraim and the southern limit 
of Manasseh more as the line of demarcation between them than 
as their respective frontiers : “to the South (of that line belonged) 
to Ephraim, to the North (of it belonged) to Manasseh” (XVII 
loaa). After this he is free to return to his description of the 
ephraimite and manassite territories together, broken off after 
XVI 3, and to complete it by their common western, northern 

The fact that the general position of Benjamin is elsewhere described (Josh. 
XVIII 1 1) as between Judah and the Josephites (not: the Ephraimites) con- 
firms the prepronderance of the Josephite conception above that of two tribal 
portions in the system of Josh. XIII ff. as a whole. The former is also in accord- 
ance with the combined action of the Josephites'' in the conquest of their in- 
heritance (Judg. I 22). 

2 ) Introduced by XVI 5a. ba; cp. XVII 7a a which introduces the manassite 
section. 

®) Some would say that this Tine falls short of “the barest minimum". Note, 
however, that the stretch preceding (east of) Atroth-Addar is no more than the 
desert between this place and Jericho. But see also below : p, 206. 


and eastern boundaries (XVII loajff . b) . His hasty mood in doing 
so ("the sea, Asher, Issachar”) is perhaps not altogether ununder- 
standable after the weary descriptions and repetitions which his 
untimely breaking off after XVI 3 had forced upon him. 

It would be iftiwise from my part to pretend that this more 
or less psychological analysis of the author’s procedure gives 
complete satisfaction. First of all, it is no more than a suggestion, 
which, as such, can never replace facts and proofs. A more 
serious drawback is that it leaves unexplained why in the descrip- 
tion of the southern frontier of Ephraim Beth Choron the Upper 
suddenly takes the place of Beth Choron the Nether in that of 
the southern boundary of the Josephites. Although I feel no 
sympathy whatever with Noth’s excessive conclusion [a.c., pp. 
214 f.) as to the original presence of a western boundary of Ephraim 
running along the edge of the hUl-country (cf. above : p. 203 n. 2), 
I do admit that even such an apparently trivial detail makes one 
feel that there may be more in w. 5b / 5 . 6a a than my theory 
reveals^). 

Another difficult point to which I have so far only made a pas- 
sing allusion, is the following : if it is true that the whole of XVI 
6a yS — XVII 9 (except, of course, XVII i — 6) is concerned exclu- 
sively with the line of demarcation between Ephraim and Manas- 
seh, so that XVII 7 — 9 merely describe the same line as XVI 
6ajffff. but from the other (manassite) side, why should in the 
latter case only one half of this line have been delineated ? In 
order to understand this point we must now look more closely 
at the text itself®). 

Josh. XVI 6aj8ff. describe the northern boundary of Ephraim 
by splitting it into a western and an eastern section, both proceed- 
ing from a point somewhere in the middle ®), either Hammich- 

I have already drawn attention (see above: p. 205, n. 3) to the shortening 
of this same line by the omission of the stretch Jericho-Atroth Addar, a fact which, 
coupled with the change of the two Beth Choron, rather tends to increase our 
uneasiness about this point. But no satisfactory explanation has hitherto been 
given in any other analysis of these chapters. Cp. also what will be said of AbeFs 
theory on p. 214, n. i. 

2 ) I must refrain from entering into a discussion on the topographical problems 
raised by the text, so as not to overburden my argument. The reader will, how- 
ever, be able to see the conclusions I have come to in this respect. 

2 ) Others propose to turn the "eastern section" into an eastern border of 
Ephraim. This seems to be a case of taking superficial appearances for realities. 
Practically this "eastern section" ends as Ephraim’s eastern border (thus cutting it 
ofi from the Jordan, a fact remarkable in itself), but it is seen and presented by 
the author as the eastern half of the northern boundary. Although from Ham- 
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methath (XVI 6a /S) or (originally) Tappuach^). The eastern 
section runs from Hammichmethath, the most northern point 
down to Taanath-Shilo (h. tc^na el foqa or et-tahta), to Janocha 
iyanun ; cp. p. 215 n. i), to Ataroth (probably t. sheih ed-diab), 
to Naarath {'ain duq), close along (U 3 ) Jericho {t. es-sultdn) and 
on to the Jordan (end of v. 8). The western section runs from 


michmethat, its most northern point : cp. p. 214, n. i), the line goes as 

much to the South as to the East, it is expressly stated to be directed eastward 
: V. 6a^). That the author, moreover, was concerned with presenting a 

T T : • 

northern, not an eastern boundary, is also significantly betrayed by the fact that 
he pictures it as ending at the Jordan (v. 7a ^), just as all boundary-lines cutting 
across the country (Judah, Benjamin, Nephtali). Nobody who has in mind an 
eastern border, i.e. a line between South and North, can mistakingiy make it 
end at the Jordan. Of course, a mistake it is, because Ephraim's territory does not 
touch the Jordan, since its frontier meets that of Benjamin near Jericho (v. 7b a 
colL XVIII 12). But it is a mistake which illustrates how firmly the author's 
mind was set on the idea of a line from West to East, i.e. on a northern 
boundary. It is likewise significant that M. Noth {a.c.f p. 211, n. i) ends up by 
calling into question the authenticity of v. 7b. Certainly, it interferes with his 
interpretation of vv. 6a ^ — 7. 

. Which lies according to XVII 7; probably about 2^ km 

from balata (Shechem) which can plainly be seen from there ; cp. Elliger, 
p. 284 fi. 

2 ) If in the original text Hammichmethath was the first place mentioned on 
the eastern section (XVI 6a and Tappuach the first place on the western section 
(XVI 8 a), a gap is left between them. Note, however, that in XVII 7a it is 
the western section which begins with ^^Hammichmethath". This makes it quite 
possible — although not necessary— tljat ItlSUD in XVI 8 was originally preceded 

by "from Hammichmethath to Tappuach" or something similar. That Ham- 
michmethath was the starting-point of either section, is further confirmed by 
its most northerly position on the boundary-line (XVI 60. p: ; cp. p. 214, 

n. i) which made it especially suitable for this purpose. At any rate, this seems 
far more probable than inserting another before in v. 6aj8, which 

has led Elliger (a.c., p. 307, cp. p. 272) to the impossible translation "[ Jw Norden 
gehi die Grenze aus von Tappuach] — Michmethath li e gt nordlich d av 0 n — 
und die Grenze etc." 

It is sometimes assumed that before "Hammichmethath" in XVI 6a ^ an intro- 
ductory formula has fallen out of the text ("the border was . ..." or something 
similar). Certainly the text may be completed menially by an introductory 
formula of this kind, but the abrupt beginning of a boundary-description or of 
a new stretch of it, without any introductory formula or verb, seems to be a 
peculiarity of these chapters (cp. XVI i : and ‘ISnsn; XVI 8: msFlJD, per- 

haps preceded by "from Hammichmethat to Tappuach" : see above; XVII 7: 
nnfflsn — the preceding is Jnot a terminus a quo: see below, p. 209, n. 2), 

reminiscent of the well-known fact that the author's documents were at least 
partially in the nature of name-lists. (I should hesitate to say that for this or 
any other of the tribal boundaries in the Book of Joshua no other documents 
were available to the author than such lists of names. Probably these lists were 
themselves illustrated by occasional bits of text as to the course of the boundary : 
"north", "south", and such remarks as preserved in XVII 8). 



Tappuach into the river Kana i.e. wadi qma which by way of 
its continuation through waAr eZ reached the sea (v. 8a). The 
extension of the line through the coastal plain as far as the medi- 
terranean seaboard is, of course, as theoretical as in the case of 
Judah (Josh. XV ii) and consequently described with little detail. 
The same co m mon frontier between Ephraim and Manasseh is 
described, from the manassite side, in XVII j — 9, beginning with 
its western half which now starts from Hammichmethath and 
goes "southward” to “Jashib near the source of Tappuach”^). 
This stretch is followed, after some precisions in v. 8, by the river 
Kana and the sea (v. 9a o and v. 9b p ; for the remainder of this 
verse which I interpret as a parenthesis, see below : p. 211). The 
eastern half of this line, however, i.e. from Hammichmethath 
(or from Tappuach) to the Jordan, which should now follow, com- 
pletely fails. 

This is admittedly an awkward and unexpected lacuna, al- 
though to conclude from it that the author was not concerned 
here with the demarcation between Ephraim and Manasseh (Noth, 
a.c., p. 213), is another matter. A more modest conclusion would 
be that the author, describing this line for the second time, now 


The fact that Tappuach is mentioned here as “eine hekannte Grosse”, 
although it is dealt with in detail only in XVII 7—8, is another of Elliger's argu- 
ments {a.c., p. 267) for inverting the ephraimite and manassite sections of the 
text (cp. above : p. 196, n. i and p. 202, n. 2). It is not less reasonable to attri- 
bute the special information of XVII 7 — 8 about Tappuach to a difference between 
the ephraimite and manassite documents used by the author. With regard to 
the western section of the common frontier the latter contained some more detailed 
information about various points : cp. also XVII 7 finDDSf! with 

nUpBOT in XVI 6, and XVII 9a ^ with XVI 9 in the matter of the ephraimite 
appendix, 

2) I prefer this reading of v. 7b, according to Abel’s reconstruction (see RB 45, 
193^^ PP* 105 ^•) nnd his identification of Tappuach with t. sheik abu zarad near 
ydsuf. 

The translation of (XVII 7b) as '‘southward” is in good harmony 

with the relative positions of Hammichmethath and Tappuach as proposed 
(juleijil and t. sh. abu zamd). Translating as “to the right” necessitates 

the supposition that between ch. XVI and XVII the author has, without giving 
due notice, changed his (mental) standpoint, now facing the line of demarcation 
from the North (so EUiger, a.c., p. 291). This seems to be a more violent theory 
than the correct translation of as “southward”, although the usual 

word in these texts is na;;! or MD . Even Eiliger has to admit that in reality 

his “west of Hammichmethath” means as much “to the South” as “to the West” 
{a.c., p. 291 1). 
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had enough of it, if he has not simply forgotten the second part i). 
At any rate, the reader has lost nothing by this omission, as the 
partition of the Josephite inheritance is completely known to him 
before he has even reached the first syllable of ch. XVII ®). 

A third objection against the proposed analysis of ch. XVI — 
XVII, notably against my interpretation of XVII loa^ff. b as 
referring to the portions of Ephraim and Manasseh together, may 
perhaps be raised from the position of XVII ii, which deals with 
Manasseh’s thrust over its northern border, since it is clear that 
here at any rate the author’s mind is concentrated on Manasseh’s 
territory alone. It must be admitted that the position of this 
verse in the manassite section of the text is not analogous to that 
of XVI 9 which mentions the ephraimite appendix across its nor- 
thern boundary and immediately follows upon the description 
of this line. I believe, however, that the lack of parallelism in 
this respect between XVI 9 and XVII ii rather confirms than 
contradicts my analysis of the author’s mind as well as the iden- 
tical meaning — mutatis mutandis — of the two texts (cp. above : 
p. 194). Indeed, the different positions of XVI 9 and XVII ii 

I dare not risk the suggestion that in the author’s mind Manasseh was cut 
off from the Jordan by Issachar extending along the Jordan far below Beth-Shan 
(not a word is said about Issachar’s southern limit in Josh, XIX 17 ff.), although 
this would provide an adequate explanation. 

®) Before setting out (XVII 7) on his description of the western section of Manas- 
seh’s southern boundary the author has the word . This has often been 

understood as another stretch of this line preceding (east of) Hammichmethath 
which it reached “from Asher”. Numerous hypotheses have been built, from 
Eusebius onwards, upon this single word (for a selection see A. Fernandez, Com- 
mentarius in Ubfum Josue, 1938, p. 217, n. i), including that of a city with the 
name of ” Asher” somewhere between Hammichmethath and the Jordan (the 
eastern half of the line !) . In reality, I believe there is no mystery at ail, 

having the same substantival meaning here as e.g, in Bt. Ill 12, 

in Bt. HI 16, in Josh. XIII 30 and in 2 Kings X 33b, and indi- 

cating that the territory (not the frontier!) of Manasseh was ”from Asher” in 
the sense of ”below (next to) that of Asher”. This is only materially but by 
no means formally the same as to say that is *'eine kurze Andeutung der 

Nordgrenze Manassas** (Noth, a. c,, p. 214). I also doubt whether a formal 
mention of Manasseh’s northern boundary by is syntactically possible 

without taking this word as a terminus a quo and consequently (but not pos- 
sibly!) connecting it directly with the following line (’‘Hammichmethath etc.”). 
More commendable, therefore, is Noth’s translation in his Kommentar : ''Das 
Gehiet Manasses beginnt bei Asser .... Michmethath etc.” (although here, too, 
the syntactical function of is apparently overlooked) . 

For the substantival meaning of + a topographical name see my article in 
PEQ, I947> pp. 27ff. and pp. 87 ff. 

After the description of the boundary-line begins in exactly the same 

sudden way as in XVI la, XVI ib, XVI 6a e.a. : see above, p. 196, n, 2. 
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are the inevitable result of the author’s procedure as analysed 
above. Having described in XVI 6a ^—8 Ephraim’s northern 
limit, the next verse was the proper place for him to mention its 
appendix in Manasseh, but as in XVII 7 — 9 the author has been 
dealing exclusively with Manasseh’s southern frontier— the line 
of demarcation — , the first opportunity to add the necessary 
rectification in the North was after the mention of the meeting 
of the Josephites with Asher and Issachar^). 

The foregoing discussion on the structure and interpretation 
of Josh. XVI and XVII would not be complete, indeed it would 
leave some important points unclarified, without my adding a 
few more remarks on certain details of the text. 

Although, in contrast with my predecessors, Thave throughout 
purposely endeavoured to base my theory on the text as it stands, 
I have been forced to introduce one fresh textual conjecture. 
In Josh. XVII 9a a the author points out that in the West the 
river Kana, just as it was here the northern limit of Ephraim 
(XVI 8), constituted the southern boundary of Manasseh. What 
follows, however, is a crux interpretum, which has never received 
a satisfactory solution. Noth’s translation is, in my opinion, 
a crude contradictio in terminis : “Und die Grenze steigt hinaib 
zum -Tal Kana: s U dl i c h des Tales liegen ‘ ’ Stadte 

Ephraims inmitten der Stadte Manasses, und das Gebiet Manasses 
liegt ndrdlich des Tales” {Komm.). I fail to see, how certain 
cities of Ephraim south of the river Kana can be stated to lie iw 
Manasseh’s territory, if this was confined to the region north of 
that landmark 2). 

A. Alt (ZAW, N.F., IV 1927, p. 67 ; see also Elliger, a.c., p. 302) has proposed 
to recognize a fragment of a detailed description of Manasseh's (Elliger .‘ Joseph's) 
northern boundary in Josh. XIX 22, where it now figures as the northern bounds 
ary of Issachar. If this is true, it does not afiect my analysis of ch. XVI — XVII, 
since the author has made no use of this * 'fragment" for his description of the 
Josephite inheritance. Moreover, I do not believe Alt's suggestion to be correct 
at ail. It is based on the assumption that Issachar did not figure in the original 

System der Grenzheschreibungen’* i its territory, being that of a not fully auto- 
nonius tribe, was **dem ernes Nachbarstammes (Manasseh !) stillschweigend zuge- 
schlagen"'. But this is clearly contradicted by Josh. XVII lob and implicitly 
also by XVII ii. As for Issachar failing to achieve early independent posses- 
sion of a share in Canaan (cp. Gen. XLIX 14 f. and Alt, PJB 20 1924, p. 40), 
this is hardly a reason why its share should be joined to Manasseh, the more so. 
because XVII 11.12 seem to imply that for a considerable time there existed 
north and north-east of Manasseh's original territory a barrier of unconquerable 
Canaanite city-states (cp. below; pp. 212!.). 

2) Others break up the verse in a different way, e.g. : "The border went down 
to the river Kana, south of the river (i?n 5 ^ Those cities belonged to 
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This verse, as it stands, is unintelligible, even if the gramma- 
tically indispensable article (D'^Pln]) is restored. My suggestion 
is that, owing to the accumulation of particles like niJi, psxD, 
njisx in w. 9 and lo, one of them has dropped out, viz. JteD or 
niiss after in v. 9a ^). If this is correct, the original reading 
of V. 9 was : ‘pssD’ i najj nj [3 hajin iTn 

ns-in vrmn ’nn 1 rissa nm'a hajn ntpja ny ’?!ins 

Taking the middle part of this verse (a"" as a 

parenthesis. I propose to translate : 'The border went down to 
the river Kana, southward (nn^^)— 'north' of the river were those 
cities of Ephraim among the cities of Manasseh because (i) 
the territory of Manasseh was north of the river — and it (the 
border) went out to the sea." If the essence of text-reconstruc- 
tion consists in obtaining a readable result with the slightest 
possible change, this suggestion may perhaps claim to be a good 
possibility. As a specification of the ephraimite appendix, only 
generally mentioned in XVI 9, the parenthesis has also a real 
value : it brings, in the proper place, a useful piece of additional 
information. 

This "parenthesis" leads on to another remark. Three times 
in ch. XVI — XVII reference is mMe to cities of Ephraim, resp. 
Manasseh, Ijdng outside the tribe's proper territory (XVI 9, XVII 
9, XVII ii). In the case of Ephraim these cities are not speci- 
fied, except that they were "north of the river Kana" (see above), 
but in the case of Manasseh their names are given and from them 
it appears that Manasseh 's encroachment upon the inheritance of 
two Galilean tribes extended from Dor {el hurj near tantura) on 
the coast across the entire width of Canaan as far as Beth-Shan 
{el horn ieisdn) on the Jordan 2). 

As I have said in the beginnings M. Noth has attached a far- 


Ephraim, although they were among those of Manasseh^" (so Fernandez, Com- 
mentarius etc., p. 218) and J. de Groot, Josua {Tekst en Uitleg), p. 57. This 
translation seems to mean that the natural landmark of the river Kana was not 
itself the border, which Tan south of it : a rather improbable proposition; cp. 
XVI 8. E. Auerbach (in H. Torczyner-s ‘/jDzT Heilige Schriff*, 1937, p. 466) 
makes the frontier run '*an die Sudseite des Bachtals'* \ ‘‘die Gfanze 

Menaschsches .... way noydlich des Baches** : an impossible combination, as 
far as I can see. 

If is to be restored, the combination had an exact dupli- 

cate in V. 9b, which may have facilitated the copyist's slip. 

The enumeration of Josh. XVII ii is related to that of Judg. I 27 but it 
is not a mere copy of it. 
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reaching significance to the mention of ephraimite cities in Manas- 
seh, much less, however, to that of the manassite cities in Issachar 
and in Asher. Nevertheless, I have the impression that in the 
latter case he has come nearer the truth, where he suggests that 
the author of Josh. XVI — ^XVII had to reckon with two different 
conceptions regarding the partition of Central Palestine, one of 
which incorporated certain cities (with their adjoining territories) 
into Manasseh, while the other excluded them {a.c., pp. 207 f.). 
Maybe, however, this is not yet the full truth and, at any rate, 
the presence of two different conceptions rather claims than offers 
an explanation. Therefore I should like to speak not so much of 
two conceptions as of two stages in the partition of the Promised 
Land among the tribes of Israel. 

Every territorial division is liable to be altered (“rectified” is 
the modem diplomatic term) in course of time. Certainly, the 
Israelites in Palestine were no exception to this general rule, as 
is abundantly clear from the history of Simeon and Dan, not to 
speak of Transjordan where the “rectifications” have been so 
extensive that the original line of demarcation between Rubenites 
and Gadites remains exceedingly obscure. In the same sense 
Josh. XVI — ^XVII seem to reflect an initial (or theoretical) and 
a later (or practical) stage in the settlement of the Joseph-tribes, 
more specifically an initial division followed by a northward 
expansion of Ephraim across the river Kana, at the expense of 
Manasseh (it is well known that Ephraim has in course of time 
outgrown his elder brother), and consequently, or at least parallel 
with it, a northward thrust of Manasseh into the territories of 
the adjoining Galilean tribes. Quite possibly the Canaanite 
strongholds in and arormd the Great Plain, enumerated in XVII 
II, only belonged de jure to Asher and to Issachar, which had 
never been able to get even a foothold there, while after a certain 
period Manasseh managed to establish at least some sort of poli- 
tical supremacy over them (Josh. XVII 13 and Judg. I 28). 

This northward movement of Manasseh into a hitherto uncon- 
quered territory is, in its turn, reflected by the uncertain (“fluc- 
tuating”) southern boundaries of its northern neighbours. 
Although the ridge of Carmel and Shichor Libnath {nahr ez-zerqd)^) 
cannot possibly constitute a single border-line. Josh. XIX 26b 


The identification can be defended on other grounds, but the light it throws 
on Josh. XVII 10 fi. and Josh. XIX 26b, is a good argument by itself. 
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mentions both as the line, along which Asher’s boundary went 
to the sea ^). Theoretically, the tribe of Asher extended as far 
south as nahr ez-zerqd, but practically it had no power in the plains 
of Sharon and Megiddo. As for Issachar, Josh. XIX makes no 
mention of its common frontier with the Josephites but signifi- 
cantly its city-list (XIX 18—21) does not include any of the names 
mentioned in XVII ii, just as Taanach, Megiddo and Dor are 
absent from the long list of Asher’s towns in XIX 23 — 31. 

It may be of some use, if I conclude my study on Josh. XVI — 
XVII by a full translation of the text (as far as dealing with the 
territorial question) on the basis of my analysis as exposed above, 
using this opportunity to add some observations on minor dis- 
puted points : 

XVI I a) “The lot came forth for the children of Joseph : 
on the east side from the Jordan of Jericho to Waters of Jericho 
— ^b) the desert which ascends from Jericho through the hill- 
country ®) — ^Bethel *); 

XVI 2 a) and it went out from Bethel to Luz b) and on to 
the territory of the Arkite — Ataroth ®). 


Syntactically ‘'Shichor Libnatix*' seems to have been added by way of an 
afterthought or alternative. 

») It is possible s3mtacticaUy to connect rin‘1fD with ^Waters of Jericho” (”to 

the east of W. of J.*'). In this case, however, the course of the boundary north 
or south of Waters of Jericho would probably have been mentioned. Fox this 
reason seems more likely to refer to the whole stretch of the line described 

in V. I a (and consequently also to the rest of this line) and to have the same mean- 
ning as HH'lfD lu v. 5b (see below). This does not prevent but rather implies 

that the boundary, in accordance with Josh. XVIII 12b a, passed north of Jericho 
(against Eiliger, ax., p. 266, n. i). 

cp. DnsKnn , ; e.a. 

*) ^"n'a could be translated as an accusaiivus difectionis : ”to Bethel”. With 

a slight change in vocalisation it is also possible to read the combination IH 

(cp. I Sm. XIII 2). But it is more probable that like (cp. p. 197, 

n. 2), is only mentally connected with the preceding words. The same may also 
be true of fitlDK in v. 2b. 

®) Cp. the preceding note. The problem of Ataroth, coupled with that of 
Atroth Addar (XVI 5), is, however, very troublesome. It is fairly certain that 
(south of t. en^na§he) preserves the ancient name of Ataroth, although 
the historic settlement may have been slightly to the West (rdjdt) or to the East 
ft is also generally assumed that Ataroth is mentioned here as 
the representative city of “the territory of the Arkite” (a sort of apposition: 
pars principalis pro toto), but this assumption finds no real support in the Hebrew 
text. Only the Greek texts of XVI 5 (GB), XVIII 13 (GB) and XVI 2 (GA) 
point to such a connection and also suggest the identity of Ataroth and Atroth 



XVI 3 a) And it went down, westward, to the territory of 
the Japhletite unto the territory of Beth Choron the Nether and 
unto Gezer b) and it went out to the sea. 

XVI 4) The children of Manasseh and Ephraim divided the 
lot among them. 

XVI 5 a) And the territory belonged to the children of Ephraim 
according to their families bo) and the border of their inheritance 
was, (b j8) on the east side : Atroth Addar unto Beth Choron 
the Upper ; 

XVI 6a o) and the border went out to the sea. 

XVI 6a/?) Hammichmethath in the North, and the border 

Addar. It is difficult to feel that this is a sufficiently solid basis for either con- 
clusion, nor is the former of these much strengthened by Gonder's suggestion 
to connect the territory of the Arkites with *ain and wdM ^ain *ank, a not 
impossible but philologically objectionable hypothesis which is, moreover, hardly 
consistent with the location of Ataroth, the capital of the Arkites, at "^aUara, 
On the whole it seems advisable to consider Ataroth as a new frontier-place. Just 
as Bethel in v. ib (see preceding note), and to admit our ignorance as to the habitat 
of the clan of Arki. in view of XVIII 13 Atroth Addar is more probably identical 
with Ataroth. As for the territory of the Japhletites to the West of Ataroth 
(v. 3a), it is perhaps just possible to place it somewhere between blrzeit Beth 
Choron the Upper (on the — ^hypothetical ! — ^basis of some connection with i Chr. 
VII 31.32). 

This nn’TD, often declared to be impossible or, at any rate, quite out of place, 

T T 5 • 

may well be interpreted as a sort of mental note, meaning that the author placed 
himself '*on the east side" of the line he is about to describe. The same mean- 
ing of nnif?D is also understandable in v. la (see above) and in a similar manner 

P'DSfD in V. 6a asyndeticaliy inserted after nnDDlon , reminds the reader that, 

at the start, the author places himself at the most northerly point. 

An explanation of nn'lftl in v. 5b ^ by haplography (n'lflSD is less 

XT*’ 

probable, since a subsequent "correction" by adding n* should also have to 
be assumed. Making this nfl’ItlD an argument in favour of splitting Ephraim's 

southern limit {XVI 5b. 6a a) into a western and eastern section after the 
pattern of the northern limit (so EUiger, a,c^, p. 306) is, no doubt, little more 
than a reckless guess. 

An entirely novel explanation of in v. 5b^ has recently been suggested, 

r T ; • 

though with prudent hesitation, by Abel (Giographie da la Palestine, II, p. 256), 
who believes that Atroth Addar— -Beth Choron the Upper might be the frontier 
of Ephraim on the eastern side i.e. "centre la hernie benjamite de Jos. XVIII 
22 s.", in which case Atroth Addar is ^attara, north of blrzeit. But the fact that 
the author lets this line go out to the sea (XVI 6a a), makes it very improbable 
that he intends anything else than an east-to- west boundary. Moreover, Abel 
admits that Atroth Addar of XVIII 13 is identical with Ataroth of XVI 2, which 
is a place on Joseph's southern boundary running from East to West. This makes 
the identification of Atroth Addar in XVI 5b p with "^aftara north of b^yzeit still 
more unlikely. For this reason Abel doubts the reading "Atroth Addar" in XVIII 
13. I also believe that the Benjamite '^hernie** of Josh. XVIII 22 f. can best be 
understood as an expansion of l^njamin, while the author is here concerned with 
the initial or theoretical boundary between Ephraim and Benjamin. Lastly : 
if the author had intended to take the Benjamite *'heynie** into account, I think 
he would have started ist delineation on the other (eastern) side. 
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turned round, eastward, to Taanath-Shilo b) and on^) to the 
east of Janocha ; 

XVI 7a) and it went down from Janocha to Ataroth and 
Naarath ba) and it ran close along Jericho b/8) and went out to 
the Jordan. 

XVI 8a a [ ] from Tappuach the border went, west- 

ward, to the river Kana a §) and it went out to the sea ■ b) this 
was the inheritance of the tribe of the children of Ephraim by 
their families 

XVI 9a) besides the cities set apart for the children of Ephraim 
among the inheritance of the children of Manasseh, b) all the 
cities with their villages. 

XVI 10) And they drove not out etc. 

XVII 7a a) And the territory of Manasseh was, below Asher : 
a Hammichmethath that lies in front of Shechem, b) and the 
border went, southward, to Jashib near the source of Tappuach 

XVII 8 — a) to Manasseh belonged the land of Tappuach b) 
but Tappuach close to the territory of Manasseh belonged to the 
children of Ephraim — 

XVII 9a a) and the border went down to the river Kana, south- 
ward — a. P) north of the river were those cities of Ephraim among 
the cities of Manasseh, b'a) because the territory of Manasseh was 
north of the river— b fi) and it went out to the sea. 

XVII loaa) To the South the land belonged to Ephrahn and to 
the North to Manasseh a and the sea was their frontier b) and 
with Asher they met together in the North and with Issachar in 
the East. 

XVII iia) And to Manasseh belonged in Issachar and in Asher 
Beth-Shan and her daughters and Jibleam and her daughters 
and (om. ”nN) the inhabitants of Dor and her daughters and the 
inhabitants of En-Dor and her daughters and the inhabitants of 
Taanach and her daughters and the inhabitants of Megiddo and 
her daughters ; b) 2). 

XVII 12) And the children of Manasseh could not drive out etc. 

Completed Febr. 14th ^ 

b Om. I'niX. with GAB SV. GrammaticaUy v. 6b is also irregular by the 
absence of ^ before nnU''. But even the place-name is not above suspicion 

(Janoach ? cp. 2 Kings XV 29, although a different place). The preceding 
makes it difficult (impossible ?) to consider the form as an accusativus 

directionis (n”). 

*) ri 3 |n npbtH is probably a corrupted gloss. 
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URIM EN TUMMIM 

DOOR J. SCHONEVELD, Den Haag 

Vanwege de schaarsche gegevens, die het Oude Testament als 
eenige directe bron voor de bepaling en het gebruik A^an urim en 
tummim geeft ^), is het niet mogelijk vast te stellen, wat urim en 
tummim precies geweest zijn. In dit korte artikel willen we trachten 
nader in te gaan op de verhouding van urim en tummim, en in ver- 
band daarmede op het gebruik van dit orakehniddel. 

Volgens verscheidene geleerden hebben we in urim en tummim 
niet te doen met bepaalde voorwerpen, maar duiden ze het wezen- 
lijke aan van het borststuk met de twaalf edelsteenen op den 
efod van den hoogepriester. Wij zullen dit verduidelijken door de 
weergave van de meening van Thiersch in zijn werk „Ependytes en 
Ephod” ^), waarin deze tevens Joodsche tradities verwerkt en 
corrigeert. Het borststuk {hoSen) is dubbel {kdful). Dit beteekent 
volgens hem niet, dat het een tasch was, waarin de orakelvoor- 
werpen urim en tu m m im bewaard werden ®). Dan toch zouden zij 
gemaakt worden tot een magisch middel om Gods wil te keimen. 
Neen, het borststuk is een symbool van het hoogepriesterlijk 
ambt. Ex. 28:15 — ^30 spreken over de vervaardiging, het doel 
en den zin van dit symbool. Van de vervaardiging van urim en 
tummim wordt niet gesproken. Als deze dan in vs. 30 zoo maar 
genoemd worden, komt dit, omdat zij niets zijn dan de samen- 
vattende naam van de twaalf edelsteenen, die in vs. 17—21 afzon- 
derlijk worden opgesomd. De edelsteenen en urim en tummim 
zijn niet van elkander te scheiden. De edelsteenen zijn de zichtbare 
teekenen van de onzichtbare geestehjke goederen en genaden, die 
door urim en tummim worden gekarakteriseerd. De Joodsche 
traditie laat de gunstige uitspraak of de tegenwoordigheid van 

Ex. 28 ; 30, Lev. 8 : 8, Num. 27 : 21. Dent. 33 : 8, 1 Sam. 14 : 41, 28 : 6, Ezra 
2 : 63, Neh. 7 : 65. 

Hermann Thierscli, Ependytes und Ephod. Verlag W. Kohlhammer, Stutt- 
gart — Berlin 1936. 

3 ) A.w. S. 121 ff. 
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Jahwe blijken door een stralen van de twaalf steenen van het 
borststuk. In bet tegenovergestelde geval bbjven ze mat. Thiersch 
verwerpt deze materialistische veruiterlijking van de oorspronkelijk 
verheven gedachte 1). Volgens hem kan het alleen maar gaan om 
een 8 ^Xa>aig nvevfiaxiH^, waarbij de steenen niet anders zijn dan 
I „symbolum praesentiae Dei, signrnn lucis et profeticae perfectio- 

nis” (Braun) ^). Met instemming citeert Thiersch ook Bahr, die 
onder het „vragen'’ van den hoogepriester (Num. 27 : 21) verstaat 
het bidden om goddelijke verlichting. Urim en tummim was den 
I hoogepriester een waarborg en onderpand, dat het volk in beslis- 

i sende momenten niet zonder raad zou zijn ®). 

De moeilijkheid ligt volgens Thiersch in de bepaling van de 
verhouding van urim en tummim tot het borststuk, daar deze 
toch niet met elkaar identiek zijn*). Dat blijkt immers duidelijk 
I uit Ex. 28 : 30 en Lev. 8 : 8. Volgens hem zijn urim en tummim 

I geen pijlen of steenen. Hij acht het heidensch, als men den hooge- 

|, priester laat „wurfeln”, een verloochening van de geestelijke hoogte, 

j waarop Israel in zijn vroege periode stond ®). Toch — en dit breekt 

o.i. de spits van zijn betoog af — moet hij toegeven, dat het loten 
in een kritieke situatie om Gods wil te kennen in Israel gebruikelijk 
; was, en dat dit loten verhoogde beteekenis had, als het geschiedde 

' in tegenwoordigheid van den priester als den vertegenwoordiger van 

de Godheid®). Indien echter het f e i t van het loten niet in strijd 
is met de hoogte van het geestelijk leven, dan is het o.i. niet in 
te zien, dat het hebben van loten of steenen, die speciaal daarvoor 
bestemd zijn en bewaard worden in het kleed van den priester, 
daar wel mee in strijd zou zijn. Hempel heeft inderdaad gelijk, als 
hij acht, dat het Hebreeuwsch in Ex. 28 : 30 en Lev. 8 : 8 zich slechts 
laat betrekken op urim en tummim als materieele voorwerpen 
(Thiersch S. 124). De urim en de tummim (met het lidwoord) wor- 
den aan of in het borststuk gedaan (ndtan ’el). Thiersch bestrijdt 
Hempel niet met taalkundige argumenten, maar spreekt in dit 
verband van : Uberschatzung des „Buchstabens’' ! (S. 125). Wel 
is het inderdaad eigenaardig, dat nergens over de vervaardiging 
van de urim en tummim gerept wordt. De oplossing daarvoor 
moet gezocht worden langs litterair-critischen weg of — en dit 
lijkt ons waarschijnlijker — men moet aannemen, dat de urim en 
de tummim naar het oordeel van den schrijver van Ex. 28 en Lev. 8 

A.w. S. 126. A.w. S. 128. A.w. S. 128. 

*) -A-w. S. 129. s) A.w. S. 1301 •) A.w. S. 132. 
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reeds voordien bestonden en gebruikt werden, en eerst nu met 
bet gewaad van den hoogepriester verbonden werden. 

De urim en de tummim zijn dus voorwerpen, en men mag een 
en ander niet zien als strijdig met de geestelijke hoogte van Israels 
beginperiode. Zooals de Bijbel een principieel verscMl aanneemt 
tusschen bet doen van de Egyptiscbe toovenaars en dat van Mozes, 
zoo moet de practijk van urim en tummim, ondanks materieele 
overeenkomst, niet gelijkgesteld worden met de heidensche man- 
tick. Dat zou, zooals Thiersch in ander verband zegt, „ein Grund- 
fehler der Exegese'' zijn en ons er toe kunnen verleiden, vanwege 
onze maatstaven voor hoogstaand geestelijk leven, bij de exegese 
ons van de ■ „Buchstabe'' te verwijderen. 

De meesten beschouwen de urim als den eenen steen en de 
tummim als den anderen. Ook denkt men wel aan twee of 

staafjes, Deze worden gedaan in een voor het loten bestemde bak, 
pot of tasch (het borststuk). Springt het eene lot er uit (of wordt 
bet getrokken) dan houdt dit een in, het andere een „neen'', 
springt er geen enkel uit, dan zwijgt Jahwe. Anderen denken aan 
drie voorwerpen, het eene urim, het andere tummim, het derde 
naamloos. 

Deze opvatting past o.i* niet bij de gegevens, die het O.T. biedt. 
De teksten wijzen in een andere richting. Er zijn nl. enkele plaatsen, 
waar ha!unm voorkomt zonder hattummlm (Num. 27 : 21, i Sam. 
28 : 6). Dat hd'unm hier als afkorting voor urim en tummim zou 
moeten worden opgevat^) is o.i. niet juist. Deze opvatting gaat er 
nl, van uit dat de urim en de tummim twee bij elkaar behoorende 
loten zijn, die steeds samen dienst doen. Wat, naar wij hopen te 
kuimen aantoonen, niet waarschijnlijk is. Vooral voor hen, die 
meenen, dat 'urim samenhangt met "drar — vervloeken en daarom 
de af wij zing inhoudt — welke meening wij intusschen niet deelen, 
zie beneden — moet het een bezwaar zijn, dat men het orakel als 
urim zou aanduiden. Men hoopt toch op een gunstige beslissing van 
Jahwe. De eenzijdige aanduiding met het ongunstige element lijkt 
ons, gezien ook de antieke Oostersche mentaliteit, niet zeer aan- 
nemelijk. Zooals het in de genoemde teksten staat komt „de urim” 
zelfstandig voor en wel met het Udwoord. In i SamuM 28 : Jahwe 
antwoordde hem niet, noch door de droomen, noch door de urim, 
noch door de profeten. Gezien het verband gaat het om Jahwe's 

Zie o.a. F. NStsclier, Biblische Altertumskunde, Bonn 1940, S. 310, Muss- 
Arnolt a.a., p. 196. 
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voorlichting aangaande de toekomst. Saul weet geen weg, geen 
raad in zijn moeilijke omstandigh.eden. Droomen, urim, noch pro- 
feten geven hem „licht”. Cf. b.v. Gen. 40 en i Sam. 9. Ook in 
Num. 27 gaat het om Jahwe’s aanwijzingen door de urim bij de 
ondememingen van het volk. De urim was of waren een compleet 
orakelmiddel en niet maar de helft. In deze opvatting worden we 
versterkt door i Sam. 14 : 41, waar tummlm alleen voorkomt. De 
M.T. heeft tamlm. De LXX heeft echter een veel langeren tekst, 
die o.i. niet de oorspronkelijke is. Die tekst wil een al te duidelijke [ 

voorstelling geven van het gebruik van urim en tummim, die niet 
overeenkomt met het verband ^). Ook Ehrlich verwerpt de „Er- 
weiterung” : „Fur uns genxigt als Gnmd zu dessen Verwerfung, 
dass darin Saul dem JHVH minutiose Instruktionen xiber die 
Formulierung seines Bescheides gibt, Instruktionen, die auch an s 

sich, ohne Riicksicht auf den, der sie erhalten haben soli, ungemein 
lacherlich sind.”®) Het is echter o.i. juist, dat het hier gaat om het 
orakel en dat de LXX D’an als tummlm heeft gelezen. Saul zegt 
tot Jahwe : Geef toch tummim^). Waar het gaat om schuld of 
onschuld wordt „tummim” (zonder lidwoord) gevraagd. Zoo 
gezien zou Saul in i Sam. 28 bij de raadpleging van het orakel 
,,Geef toch urim” (zonder lidwoord) geroepen kunnen hebben. [ 

Uit het gebed of den roep tot Jahwe blijkt, dat de achtergrond ; 

het geloof in de leiding van Jahwe is ®). | 

In Deut. 33 : 8 wijkt de LXX eenigermate van den M.T. af. 

Hier geven we de voorkeur aan het paraUisme van de LXX, dat 
voor dezen zegen van Mozes kenmerkend is, en dat door een be- 
grijpelijk wegvallen van een keer Hml in den Hebr. tekst verstoord 
is. Met behulp van de LXX is de tekst aldus te herstellen : 

Aan Levi behoort Uwe tummim 

En Uwe urim aan den man, Uw gunsteling. 

Hier wordt tegen de gewoonte tummim genoemd voor urim. Wat I 

echter nog meer opvalt, is, dat urim en tummim hier parallel : 

staan. Dat wijst er op, dat ze elk lets zelfstandigs zijn, niet identiek, I 

wM overeenkomstig. 

Schulz, Exegetisches Handbuch zum A.T. Die Bucher Samuel, S. 213 £f. \ 

®) A. B. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur Hebr. Bibel, Leipzig 1910, Bd 3, S. 215, ; 

®) Cf. Prof. Dr. Joh. de Groot, I Samu6l, J. B. Wolters, Groningen. 1934. ! 

S. 58. 

*) Zoo leest ook Prof. Eerdmans. Zie : De Godsdienst van IsraSl, D1 I, biz. 91. , i 

®) Verg. Spr. 16 ; 33, Hand, i ; 24-^26, i 

' , ■ I 
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In welke richting wijst de beteekenis van de woorden urina en 
tummim ? 

Dat de Septuagintavertalers daar geen belijnde voorstelling 
van hadden, blijkt wel uit de verschillende wijzen van vertaling 
van urim en tummim. Men zie daarvoor de verschillende plaatsen. 
Onder de modeme onderzoekers bestaan omtrent de beteekenis 
dezer woorden allerlei opvattingen. Een overzicht van de voor- 
naamste zienswijzen vindt men gemakkelijk bij elkaar in bet 
artikel : The Urim and Thummim, van W. Muss-Amolt ^). Enkele 
voorgestelde afleidingen noemen wij kort : 

Muss-Amolt zelf wil 'urim in verband brengen met het Akk. 
urtu = bevel, plur. urtati = omina. XJrtu komt echter van den 
stam “INI wat in het Hebr. IN’ zou worden. Het is zeker niet 
waarschijnlijk, dat nniN daarmee in verband gebracht moet 
worden. Deze woorden gaan terug op verschillende stammen. 
Tummim wil hij afleiden van het Akk. tamU, dat in den D vorm 
twmmu bezweren beteekent, tamitu, plur. tamati = orakel. Muss- 
Amolt staat een directe ontleening, evenals bij urtu, uit het Akka- 
disch voor *). Toch denken we hier ook eerder aan den bekenden 
Hebr. stam nan dan aan een directe ovemame. Vormden beide 
woorden ook in het Akkadisch een vaste combinatie, dan zou dat 
een sterke aanwijzing kunnen zijn voor ovemame, zelfs ondanks 
etymologische bezwaren. Daar dit echter niet zoo is, is het o.i. 
niet waarschijnlijk, dat urim en tummim direct uit het Ass.-Babyl. 
verklaard moeten worden. 

Een andere bekende afleiding van ’urim is die van ’arar (Schwally 
e.a.) ®). Dit is een mogelijkheid. Ze wordt echter sterk gedragen 
door de gedachte, dat urim en tummim samen noodig zijn voor 
de eene orakeluitspraak. Urim houdt dan als vloek de afwijzing of 
de veroordeeling in, en tummim, als verbonden met onschuld, den 
zegen van bevestiging en vrijspraak. Maar het feit, dat urim vooral 
met gebeurtenissen in verband te brengen is, steunt deze 
afleiding niet. Het antwoord „neen” houdt bovendien niet altijd 
iets ongunstigs in, evenmin als het „ja” steeds lets gunstigs. Vol- 
gens deze theorie zou het — ongunstige ! — ja-antwoord van i Sam. 


The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Litteratures, Vol. XVI, 
p. 193 — 224. W. Muss-Arnolt : T 3 ae Urim and Thummim. Men zie voorai 
p, 199—204. 

A.a., p. 218 f. 

A. a., p. 202. Zie ook G. Wildeboer, Tkeol. Studien 1905, biz. 195 v.v. 


23 : 12 door tummim gegeven moeten zijn ^). Aangezien zulke ge- 
vallen zioh van den beginne aan voorgedaan kunnen hebben 
— want die mogelijkheid ligt in den aard der zaak — is het niet 
waarschijniijk, dat een bevestiging als zoodanig tummim = zegen 
(Schwally) en een ontkenning urim = vloek zou zijn. 

Het meest waarschijniijk is o.i., dat ’itrlm af te leiden is van 
den stam "iiN en samenhangt met licht ^), en tummim van Dan en 
de integriteit aanduidt. 

Urim en tummim zuUen oorspronkelijk abstracta zijn — vandaar 
de pluralis — , maar daama overgegaan zijn op de voorwerpen, 
door welker bemiddeling licht en recht geschonken werden. De 
voorwerpen konden dus genoemd worden : de urim, de tummim. 
Als bezwaar is wel ingebracht, dat nx wel allerlei overdrachte- 
lijke beteekenissen heeft, maar niet die van „voorlichting”. Echter 
wel van „verlichting” in dezen zin, dat men zijn „weg” ziet (Ps. 
1 19 : 105^) . De beeldspraak ligt trouwens zeer voor de hand. Men verg. 
Job 37 : 19, waar ..duistemis” het beeld is van de onwetendheid. 

Samenvattende komen we dus tot dit resultaat : De urim werd 
(of werden) geraadpleegd, als het ging om de vraag : wat gaat er 
gebeuren, de tummim als het een rechtsgeval betrof. Urim en 
tummim zijn samen de volledige naam voor het priesterorakel, 
Ezra 2 : 63, Neh. 7 : 65. . 

Nadat ik tot deze meening gekomen was, trof ik haar 00k aan in 
de Hebr. archeologie van Dr. J, Th. de Visser®), terwijl ik haar 
aangeduid vond in een noot in het genoemde artikel van Muss- 
Amolt als een meening van H. E. Dosker : „Urim, according 
to Dosker, is the means of divine revelation, while Thummim that 
of divine decision and judgment”. 

Het hier gegeven gezichtspunt is dus wel niet nieuw, maar er 
schijnt weinig aandacht aan besteed te zijn. Wij hopen deze opvat- 
ting met voldoende argumenten gesteund te hebben om in emstige 
overweging genomen te worden. 

’s-Gravenhage, April 1946. 


nemen hierbi j aaa, dat, ook waar alleen van den efod gesproken wordt, 
I Sam. 23 : 9, het toch gaat om urim of tummim. Ook al zou dit intusschen niet 
zoo zijn, de zaak, waarom het hier gaat, verandert daar niet van. 

Alfred Jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des Alten Orients, 40 Aufl. 
1930. S. 434: ,, Der Zusammenhang von Urim mit “OS leuchten ist zweifellos”. 

®) Dr. J. Th. de Visser, Hebreeuwsche Archeologie, Kemink en Zoon, Utrecht. 
D 1 I, biz. 384 V. 

*) P. 204, note 34. 



SUMMARY 


Urim and Thmnmim. 

Several scholars explain vsdth Thiersch urim and thummitn as the 
s3mibolic designation of the breastplate on the ephod of the high- 
priest, as the comprehensive name of the twelve jewels which are 
a symbol of God's presence ; they are not identical with the breast 
covering. Hempel and others on the contrary conceive urim and 
thummim as material objects. The author is of the opinion that 
Ex. 28 ; 30 and Lev. 8 ; 8 point to the fact that urim and thummim 
and the practices connected with them were already known in the 
times before the institution of the high-priest’s ritual clothing. 
It is not probable that urim and thummim are two oracle lots which 
-are inseparable; in Num. 27 : 21 and I Sam. 28 : 6 the terms are 
not used together. We may conclude from Deut. 33 : 8 — in the 
LXX version — , that they were parallel rather than identical. 
Discussing some of the etymologies given, the author criticises Muss- 
Amolt’s derivation from the Accadian and Schwally’s derivation 
of urim from the root '-r-r. He is rather inclined to connect urim 
with or “light” and thummim with the root t-m-m "to be com- 
plete” ; the terms were originally abstract nouns which later were 
used to indicate material objects. The urim v^ere consulted when 
elucidation was wanted about future happenings, and the thummim 
in judiciary cases. Together they are the complete name of the 
priestly oracle. 


LISLAM ET LA DEMOCRATIE 

PAR J. H. KRA.MERS, Leiden 

Persoime ne niera que la conception de la democratie n’entre 
pas dans I'ensemble des idees qui traditionnellement ont accom- 
pagne revolution des theories politiques de I’lslam. Si quelques 
modernistes veulent nous faire croire que I’lslam est essentielle- 
ment democratique ce jugement repose seulement sur une eva- 
luation nouvelle des anciennes conceptions, effectuee du point de 
vue d’un sociologue de nos propres temps. 

On serait tout de meme en droit de qualifier les institutions de 
I'Islam de democratiques dans la mesure que la Loi Divine preco- 
nise Tegalite absolue de tous les croyants vis-a-vis de Dieu et 
par la vis-fi-vis du representant de Dieu sur la terre, le calife ; 
celui-ci, dans sa qualite de chef de la communaute islamique, ne 
fait rien qu’appliquer les commandements de Dieu. Aussi Snouck 
Hurgronje, dans son livre sur les Atchinois, remarque qu’on pour- 
rait difficilement se representer une monarchie, ou plutdt une 
republique, plus constitutionnelle que !’« Etat musulman » des 
traites de loi^). La constitution, dans ce cas, c’est I’ensemble des 
prescriptions legales, qui ont autant d’autorite pour les gouver- 
neurs et pours les delegues du chef que pour celui-ci. 

Snouck Hurgronje continue en declarant que la pratique gou- 
vemementale dans les pays islamiques presente un contraste 
prononce avec les institutions de la theorie legaliste. Partout dans 
le monde islamique a regne le despotisme le plus brutal et I’arbi- 
traire le plus absolu. Ici on pourrait remarquer de maniere gene- 
rale que I’histoire de I’lslam n’a pas montre partout et toujours 
au meme degre ce manque de sentiment constitutionnel et que, 
surtout dans le domaine social, les tendances democratiques se 


Goldziher, Richtungen der islamischen Koranatislegung, p. 355. 
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font remarquer assez clairement, notamment dans les periods 
qui ont connu nn regime sage, capable de contenir les forces qni 
travaillaient dans nn sens oppose. 

La theorie des legistes du reste s"est depuis longtemps r&ignee 
a cet etat de choses en declarant qu'il etait amen6 par Fimperfection 
de la nature humaine et en general par la detMoration des temps. 
C'est Fattitude depuis longtemps traditionnelle des legistes en 
face de la non-observation de la Sarfa qui, dans leur doctrine, a 
un caractere ideal et dont la realisation complete est impossible 
en ce monde. 

II est a noter cependant que cet etat de choses si pen desirable 
aux yeux des gens pieux est cause par le fait que les institutions 
musulmanes ne connaissent aucune instance dont la t^che serait 
de controler Fapplication des pouvoirs politiques dans la vie de 
la communaute. Tons ces pouvoirs sent derives en somme de 
Fautorite du chef et celle-ci a son tour derive de Dieu. Le sen! 
controle existe dans la conscience individuelle des gouvemants 
dont Fhumanite est trop souvent incapable de shnspirer des com- 
mandements en realite sur-humains de la Loi Divine. On est en 
face ici d'une de ces lacunes ou imperfections — de notre point 
de vue — dans le systeme islamique qui, avec toute sa casuistique, 
ne precise pas gen&alement de quelle fagon les commandements 
doivent ^tre appliques. Telle par exemple la liberte laissee an juge 
musulman en matiere penale ; sa competence de prononcer des 
peines par le ta'ztr n'est liee a aucune prescription detaillee. 

La seule instance seculiere reconnue par la Loi est le fameux 
consensus de la communaute islamique appele igma\ En theorie 
Vigma" est m6me regulateur pour la Loi m^me. Mais en pratique 
ce consensus universalis est impossible a manier. C'est une instance 
qui manque d'organe. Les differentes tentatives des docteurs de 
le munir d'une definition plus praticable ont du necessairement 
Tester vagues. Tout au plus on pourrait soutenir que le vrai igma"" 
a une force negative accentuant de cette maniere Fesprit conser- 
vateur de ITslam. La oh Vigma" est invoque pour legaliser cer- 
taines pratiques nouvelles ce sont en xMite la coutume et 

Fusage i^dd(i) — excommunife par la Loi — qui se font sentir et 
que le jugement arbitraire des legistes d&lare pour igmd^. C'est 
done le cours du temps qui vient ici au secours de la theorie, impuis- 
sante en elle-m^me. 

Nous constatons done que e'est le manque d'organes interposes 
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entre Dieu et sa Loi d'nn cote et rhomme de Tautre cote qni rend 
Fexercice pratique de la democratic, telle que nous Fentendons, 
illusoire: . ' 

II est vrai que le manque dlnstitutions democratiques ne carac- 
tMse pas moins beaucoup d'autres syst ernes orientaux oii Fauto- 
rite du souverain a souvent tres peu de contre-poids au sein des 
groupes sociaux ou chez les representants de ceux~ci. Tout de 
m^me, si nous limit ons notre attention aux deux empires dont les 
institutions ont eu le plus dlnfluence sur le developpement poli- 
tique de ITslam, nous discernons dans tons les deux des forces 
sociales reelles qui, sans 6tre democratiques au sens moderne, sont 
a m^me de contrebalancer, tantot plus et tantot moins, le pouvoir 
central. Dans Fempire des Sassanides aussi bien qu'a Byzance, 
il y a le clerge qui est reconnu par la tradition et par sa structure 
hierarchique comme un element social ind^pendant du souverain. 
II en est de m^me pour la f^odalite qui, dans FMstoire des deux 
empires, s'est montree plusieurs fois capable d'ebranler le trone. 
Quelque ^levee que fut la position theorique des Cesars et des 
Khosroes, la realite des autres pouvoirs sociaux n'etait jamais 
niee ou ignoree dans Fideologie politique. 

II ne s'agit pas ici de la maniere dont cet etat de choses s'etait 
developpe dans Fhistoire, car evidemment les institutions gouver- 
nementales de Byzance avaient un passe bien plus democratique 
que celles de Fempire persan. Uessentiel est que, dans les deux cas, 
le probleme du gouvernement d'un grand empire sous un seul 
souverain avait trouve une solution dans laquelle Fexistence 
d'autres pouvoirs humains se trouvait recomiue. 

II est vrai que, dans Fempire des califes, le m^me groupement 
de pouvoirs sociaux s'annonce des le commencement et qull a ete 
la plupart du temps une realite incontestable. Mais ce qui fait 
differer cette situation de celle dans les deux empires plus anciens 
c'est que la theorie de ITslam n'a jamais voulu reconnaitre Fexis- 
tence d'institutions humaines autonomes a Finterieur de la grande 
communaute des croyants. II est tres probable, bien que de telles 
choses ne puissent jamais 6tre prouvees, que cette attitude theo- 
lique n’a pas ete sans influencer profondement I'evolution de la 
civilisation mahometane dans Fhistoire, une fois que les concep- 
tions sociologiques et politiques se furent affermies pour de bon 
dans les esprits, ce qui a eu lieu au cours du IID^^e siecle de 
ITslam.;:; 
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La possibility de pouvoirs autonomes est simplement ignoree 
par rislam. Ceci n'est jamais dit expressement dans les sources, 
parce que c'6tait une « tache aveugle » dans Torgane visuel des 
docteurs. Mais, une fois cette lacune reconnue, nous pouvons la 
mettre en rapport direct avec la doctrine theocratique dont tout 
le systeme de Flslam se trouve impregne. La toute-puissance 
de Dieu, devolue sur terre a son vicaire, ne supporte Fexistence 
d'aucune puissance derivee d'une autre source. La reconnaissance 
d'autres pouvoirs autonomes sur la terre ne serait autre chose 
que polytheisme {sirk), C'est la mfeme attitude qui regne dans le 
domaine de la theologie et qui fait rejeter Fidee que Dieu pourrait 
avoir des qualites ayant une existence a elles propres en dehors de 
Fessence divine. Le domaine terrestre n'etant pas separd rigou- 
reusement du domaine sumaturel de Fau-dela, il s'ensuit qua le 
gouvemement de tons deux est soumis aux mymes principes. Et 
de meme que Dieu delegue une partie de son pouvoir gouvememen- 
tal a son vicaire, le calife, celui-ci pent del^guer k son tour certaines 
competences a d'autres humains ; seulement tons sont en somme 
les exycutants du pouvoir theocratique absolu. Si Fon etudie de 
ce point de vue les multiples fonctions politiques decrites par 
al-Mawardi dans ses « Institutions Gouvemementales » on apergoit 
que nulle part il n'est question d'autre chose que de delegation de 
pouvoir [tafwtd; tahlld), 

Dans ce systeme si peu democratique a nos yeux, la democratic 
est sauvee dans un certain sens par le fait que ni le souverain, ni 
ses delegues n'ont de pouvoir legislatif ; Dieu n'accorde a aucun 
humain le droit de modifier ou d'amender sa Loi {sarfa), Il est 
vrai que le contenu de cette Loi ne pent etre connu que gikce a 
des efforts considerables. Aussi la recherche des prescriptions lega- 
tes est la tache de toute la communaute et parmi elle c'est le calife 
qui doit gtre doue en premier lieu des capacites necessaires pour 
decider ce qui est commande par la Loi et pour resoudre les pro- 
blemes legaux. Mais il n'y a pas de legislation proprement dite dans 
FIslam, ni aupres du calife ni aupres d'autres organes. 

Evidemment la pratique exige partout et toujours des decisions 
qui sont reellement legislatives. Seulement la theorie ne les recon- 
nait pas comme telles ; selon elle, ce ne sont que des decisions 
incidentelles. Elies ne sont jamais reunies dans des codifications 
ayant autorite a cote des livres qui decrivent la ^arfa. 

Mais la bonne application des commandements divins est une 
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tache hantement recommandee aux princes. Non moins a leurs 
delegues et surtout aux juges qui sont charges de Tadministration 
de leur justice. La justice ou requite ^adala) est une qualite 
humaine tres decorative et tres louable, mais qui n'a rien de divin. 
L'histoire des idees des Mu^tazilites le prouve. Le sentiment de 
justice n'est pas considere comme un pouvoir dirigeant dans le 
monde. Cette conception presente un contraste bien reel avec, 
par exemple, la tradition iranienne telle que nous la trouvons dans 
les narrations sur les rois Sassanides et dans les multiples anec- 
dotes sur leur justice, par laquelle ils assuraient le bon fonction- 
nement des affaires dans leur empire et dans le monde en general. 

Dans la conception des Iraniens la justice, un des aspects de 
rhypostase de Vasa avestique {arta dans rinscription de Xerxes), 
avait une tout autre importance. Elle figurait a c6te d'autres 
hypostases, parmi lesquelles celle de la domination (h^atra), comme 
puissance surnaturelle et en m^me temps sociale dans le systeme 
cosmologique du Mazdeisme, systeme qui s'eloigne considerable- 
ment de Tunite absolue de la divinite telle que Tenseigne Tlslam. 
Dans Tempire byzantin egalement vivait encore la conception, 
moins doctrinaire, des abstractions avec lesquelles operait la 
pensee hellenistique, mais qui, pas plus que Fideologie iranienne, 
ne pouvait aboutir qu’au polyth^isme du point de vue islamique. 

A cdt€ de la negation de forces autonomes dans la societe et 
dans le monde, il y a lieu de consid^rer ici un autre trait caracte- 
ristique, qui est propre k Fideologie islamique et qui est en m6me 
temps le complement de la particularite relevee ci-dessus. Get 
autre trait consiste dans Fimpossibilite, pour la pensee islamique, 
de se representer un groupe d'dtres humains comme une collecti- 
vity autonome ayant une individuality a part des individualites 
de ses membres. Ceci encore est un aspect negatif. 

Dans le domaine du droit il est bien connu que la personnalite 
juridique est chose inconnue ^). La loi islamique se trouve ici dans 
la meme phase de developpement que le droit remain ancien^) 
et, bien qu'il eut pu emprunter des conceptions plus developpees 
au droit hellenistique des pays conquis, il en est reste a ne voir 
dans chaque corporation qu’un ensemble d'individus qui, comme 


Bergstrasser, Grundzuge des islamischen Rechts^ Berlin und Leipzig 1935, 
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dans la figure de la societe (&VAa), etaient seulement lies par les 
obligations des participants individuels entre eux-memes et envers 
des troisiemes, 

II en est de mSme pour les institutions administratives dont a 
besoin le gouvernement. Ainsi Flslam ne connait d'autre juridic- 
tion que le juge unique ; les tribunaux dans les pays mahometans 
modemes y ont ete introduits d'apres le modele pris dans les pays 
occidentaux^). Un exemple classique de la reaction violente de 
la conscience musulmane centre un conseil charge de donner une 
sentence judiciaire est fourni par la revolte des Hariptes centre 
les arbitres institues pour decider sur les titres de ^Ali et de 
Mu^awiya au califat. Leur devise « C'est a Dieu seul qu'appartient 
le jugement)) {la hukma ilia Wllah) est une expression eloquente 
de ce sentiment. 

Le prince pent instituer un gouvemeur ou un juge ou un comman- 
dant de troupes pour executer une partie des fonctions qui lui 
sont devolues a lui-m^me de la part de Dieu. Mais jamais il ne 
peut nommer un conseil, un college ou une commission. Done 
pas de tribunaux, pas de conseils royaux, pas de municipalites, 
pas de corporations humaines exergant comme telles des fonctions 
legales ou administratives. 

Get etat de choses n'a pas moins ses racines dans la conception 
de Tunite absolue de Dieu. Dieu n'a a faire qu’avec les individus 
humains qui, chacun pour soi, sont responsables envers Lui. Un 
seul individu, comme le calife, peut ^tre rev^tu d'une certaine auto- 
rite, qu'il peut deleguer a son tour a d'autres individus, mais un 
groupe servant comme tel cette autorite est inimaginable. Cela 
amenerait a la constitution de nouvelles entites surhumaines et 
Tacceptation de ces entites, meme si elles etaient creees par le 
pouvoir l^gal, aurait comme consequence inevitable qu'elles 
auraient une autonomie interieure propre a elles-memes. Et on 
retomberait dans le polytheisme. 

C'est du mSme point de vue qu'on pent envisager Fabsence 


Dans son bean livre snr VHistoire de Vorganisation judiciawe en pays d’ Islam 
(Paris 193^) » Tome I, M. Tyan, tout en exposant correctement la regie de Tunite 
dn juge (p. 313 suiv.), va trop loin, a mon avis, quand il donne au chapitre relatif 
a cette matiere le titre de « Composition du Tribunal ». Bien que le Ijadi invoque 
en beaucoup de cas ^assistance de conseillers, il n’y a jamais question d'un vrai 
tribunal. Les mots mahkam (dans le Vocahulista du Xlll^me siecle, voir Dozy) 
et mahkama, dans le sens de tribunal, n'apparaissent que dans les milieux ou 
rinfluence occidentale se fait sentir. 
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d'une organisation ecclesiastique dans Flslam, Un clerge comme 
corporation reconnue, de mSme que d'autres groupes organist, 
comme des colleges pontificaux et des conciles, anrait une autorite 
offensi¥e et intolerable dans le systeme theocratique tel que le 
conceit Tesprit de Tlslam. Done pas d'eglise islamique. 

La seule communaute humaine que reconnaisse la theorie est 
celle de tons les croyants ensemble, la umma ou, dans un sens 
plus politique, la gamaa. La consequence est que les communautes 
non-islamiques qui vivent dans la society musulmane sont recon- 
nues comme ayant une independance autonome sous leurs propres 
chefs. Ces groupes sont en effet hors de la loi islamique et ne doivent 
done pas Mre juges selon les m^mes principes. 

L'autorit^ de la umma est expressement reconnue par la theorie 
de Vigmd\ mais on sait quelle difficulte les docteurs de la Loi ont 
eu k lui donner un semblant de realite effective. Traduit en termes 
de notre temps cela signifie que la democratie, reconnue en prin- 
cipe comme corollaire de la theocratic — Dieu d'un cote et la com- 
munaute des croyants de I'autre cote — , est rendue ineificace par 
le manque de corps reconnus qui, dans le sens moderne de la demo- 
cratie, sont indispensables pour en assurer Torganisation. 

Dans le debut de Flslam la notion de corps constitues n’a pas 
ete entierement inconnue. Dans le Koran m6me, Fir^awn, le roi 
d'figypte, est entoure d'une espece de conseil royal (mala^) qull 
consult e pour les d&isions a prendre. II exist e meme un tel conseil 
celeste des anges (sura 37 , 8 ; 38 , 69). L’organisation communale de 
la Mecque a connu egalement une sorte de conseil {nadwa, nadl). On 
pourrait encore penser au conseil {Surd) institue par le calife ^Umar 
pour choisir son successeur. Le mot Surd est sans doute emprunte 
a sura 42 , 38, qui pose comme marque distinctive des croyants 
qu'ils se consultant mutuellement. En discutant le precede a 
suivre a Foccasion du choix d'un nouveau calife, un juriste comme 
al-Mawardi se montre m6me embarrasse par Fidee de la sura, car 
il exige encore que Vigm^ fasse droit aux decisions prises^). On 
constate en tout cas que cette methode n'a jamais fourni une 
tradition bien etablie dans les institutions gouvemementales. 

II semblerait m^me que la langue arabe prdte a ignorer la con- 
ception de groupements humains supra-individuels. Les pluriels 
dits « internes)), qui paraissent Mre pour une grande partie des 
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collectifs d'origine, n'auraient pu obtenir une si grande extension 
d'emploi pour des pluriels de personnes si Fidee de la collectivite 
humaine n'avait pas ete difficile a concevoir ; on ne les pouvait 
interpreter que comme des groupements de personnes. Et, autre 
fait iinguistique, des termes abstraits indiquant des dignitfe telles 
que haUfa, imam et sultan — et plus tard dawla — ont firii par 
figurer, suivant Tinteret de la langue, les individus rev^tus de 
cette dignite. 

Nous ne voulons pas pretendre evidemment que Thistoire de 
rislam ne serait pas remplie de phenomenes qui ont leur source 
dans la formation de groupes sociaux, religieux ou politiques. Mais 
la catholicite de llslam a toujours reagi plus ou moins violemment 
contre ces tendances. Ainsi les grandes crises qui ont ebranM la 
communaute islamique au premier siMe de son existence etaient 
justement causees par la separation de partis politiques tels que 
les Hari^ites et les SFites. La SFa est toujours restee stigmatisee 
par Tetiquette de « parti)), designation qui devait la condamner 
d^sormais aux yeux de la catholicity sunnite. On pourrait mSme 
maintenir que la SFa a ete en pratique plus tolerante vis-a-vis des 
groupes autonomes, comme les corporations des arts et metiers. 
Celles-ci en effet ont prosp^re davantage dans des milieux oh preva- 
laient des idees sfites^) que sous des gouvernements non-sFites, 
qui les supprimaient plutot. 

Quant a Texistence des madhabs dans le domaine du filsh, bien 
qu'ils aient ete le resultat de tres reels conflits d'ordre spirituel, la 
doctrine catholique les a canonises comme des « directions », parmi 
lesquelles tout musulman pent faire son propre choix. Et a Tinte- 
rieur du madhab il n'y a non plus une autorite absolue qui sinter- 
pose entre le croyant et le Lygislateur. SlI y a autorite c'est une 
autorite verticale, dans le sens chronologique. L'autorite de la 
tradition se trouve renforcye par les imperfections de Fautorite 
temporelle et seculiere. 

II serait difficile d'appuyer ce qui a ete expose ci-dessus par 
des textes de doctrine, parce qull s'agit justement de conceptions 
et dlnstitutions qui manquent dans le systeme de FIslam. On 
ne pent pas exiger de ces textes qulls attirent particulierement 
Fattention sur des choses qui echappent a la vision interieure des 
theoriciens de FIslam. 

Voir Farticle Karmafes de L. Massignon dans V EncyclopSdie de P Islam, 
k la fin. 


Cependant il y a un auteur qui, tout en restant imbu de Fid^o- 
logie islamique, a donue un tableau des forces qui operent dans la 
societe bumaine et cela sur une base assez large pour y integrer 
des phenom^nes qui Tobligent i affronter dans une certaine mesure 
les problemes sociaux et politiques qui sont poses par Texistence 
de groupements bumains et par les conflits d'autorite qui en 
decoulent. Nous voulons parler dlbn Haldun et de sa celebre 
Mu^addima, 

II y a treize ans le professeur H. A. R. Gibb a refute une maniere 
de voir qui considerait cet auteur comme une figure rendue tout a 
fait exceptionnelle dans la litterature de rislam par Fabsence 
presque compile des prejuges propres b son entourage religieux^). 
Or F6tude des idees d'Ibn Haldun du point de vue qui nous 
int^resse ici semble donner pleinement raison aux arguments de 
M. Gibb et faire connaitre le fameux historien comme un homme 
qui se place entierement sur le point de vue islamique. 

Ibn Haldun analyse les forces qui operent dans la soci6te humaine 
et, en faisant ceci, il envisage apparemment sans prejuges les 
phenomenes qui se pr&entent a lui parmi le vaste materiel histo- 
rique embrasse par ses profondes connaissances. Mais il interpret e 
ces forces d'une fa^on entierement islamique. Selon lui ce sont des 
agissements aveugles qubl faut accepter avec un fatalisme resigne. 
Leur origine est dans la nature de Fbomme et de la societe humaine 
(tab fat al-umrdn); les institutions naturelles des humains sont 
« necessaires » {damn) et par la gouvernees par la fatalite. 

Ces lois inevitables sont de nature sociale, economique et poli- 
tique; elles gouvement Fetat nomade ou sedentaire des peuples, 
la fa9on dont ils pourvoient ^ leur subsistence et leur organisation 
politique. Gest seulement dans le domaine de la politique qu'Ibn 
Haldun oppose un ordre divin {sarf a) a l^ordre naturel. Il commence 
a developper ces demieres idees dans le paragrapbe 4 de la IRme 
section du livre^). Les faits sociaux et feonomiques qu'il decrit 
avec grande lucidite echappent a sa critique religieuse et restent 
abandonnes au jeu fatal des forces naturelles. 

Or dans la description des forces qui sont actives dans la societe 


H. A. R. Gibb, The Islamic Background of Ibn Khaldun* s Political Theory, 
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humaine, Ibn Haldun connait trte bien le phenomene de la forma- 
tion des gronpes. Ces groupements natnrels, qull appelle ^asablya, 
sont meme le theme principal sur lequel il construit sa demonstra- 
tion. La formation des gronpes a lieu par necessite parce que les 
individus doivent s'entr'aider et collaborer pour se maintenir dans 
le monde (I, i). C'est notamment dans Tetat nomade de la societe 
que ce besoin de former des groupes est impMeux. La base du 
groupe est en premier lieu la parente. L'auteur cite ( 11 , 7) la narra- 
tion koranique des freres de Yusuf qui disent quhl n'y a pas de 
danger que leur frere soit devore par le loup tant quhls ferment 
une bande bien liee (^usba, sura 12, 14). C'est de la m^me racine 
qu'est dmve le terme "asablya, qui zie parait avoir eu sa place 
dans le vocabulaire arabe que depuis Ibn Haldun. 

Mais notre auteur, en bon musulman, est loin d'approuver la 
""asabtya, qui, necessairement, mene a Teffusion de sang. Bien qu'elle 
soit inevitable dans Tetat naturel des peuples, le legislateur divin 
condamne la "asahlya ou il dit que celui qui est le plus honor6 
aupres de Dieu est celui qui est le plus pieux (sura 49 , 13). Le pro- 
phete a dit : Dieu vous a lib^res de la bravade (^ubhlya) du paga- 
nisme (III, 28}. Ainsi la "asbatya est une chose qui doit ^tre vaincue 
par le nouvel ordre de la prophetic {nubuwa), 

Dans Fexpose d'Ibn Haldun le probleme de la ^asablya est tou- 
jours accompagne de celui du principat {siydsa). La presence d'un 
chef qui sait guider le groupe n'est pas moins une des n^cessites de 
la nature. Le groupe humain a besoin d'un conducteur qui main- 
tient Fordre et grace auquel seulement il pent atteindre son but 
dans la societe. Dans la societe nomade ce dirigeant est un simple 
chef {ra^ls) qui lui-mSme depend sous beaucoup de rapports des 
tendances du groupe m^me (II, 28). Lorsquhl reussit a consolider 
son pouvoir il devient plus ind^pendant et obtient la royaute. 
Mais le roi n'en reste pas moins soumis a la fatalite naturelle ; il 
ne pent pas assurer le bien-dtre spirituel des gouvernes tant que 
sa position n'est pas appuyee par une devise religieuse {sibga 
dlntya), C'est cette idee qui est formulee par Ibn Haldun quand il 
dit que la royaute appartient aux «choses relatives)) [aUumur aU 
idaftya)^ c.-a-d. aux institutions dont la valeur est determinee 
par une relation {iddfa) (III, 24). La royaute doit done 6tre 
consacree par la soumission a Fordre divin voulu par la sar%a. 
Alois la royaute se change en califat et devient un imperium 
{dawla ""dmmatu'l-istlW) (III, 4). On remarque ici la tendance a 
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denier toute autorite a un pouvoir ayaiit son origiiie dans un 
milieu humain. Omnis potestas a Deo. 

En nous tenant au probleme du caractere democrat ique de 
rislam nous voulons examiner maintenant un peu plus en detail 
les idees d'Ibn Haldun sur la souverainete, sur les organes du 
gouvernement, sur Tordre des autorites religieuses et sur les 
collectivites d'ordre secondaire telles que les villes et autres 
unites territoriales. 

La royaute, qui nait du groupe de la ""asabiya, est un rang naturel 
(mansib tabfl) (III, 23) ; le roi ne pent regner que par la force. Le 
chef de tribu est un simple conducteur [sudad, egalement un collec- 
tif a Torigine), mais la royaute est quelque chose qui s'ajoute a 
la qualite de chef (II, 17). Le roi a besoin de yaincre les autres 
* asablyM qai YOu6x2iient se faire valoir. II ne vient pas a Fesprit 
d'Ibn Haldun que plusieurs groupements politiques peuvent 
coexister au sein d'une coordination ou d'une subordination. II 
faut que les ^asabiydt speciales disparaissent (II, ii). II est vrai 
que hauteur connait des royautes incompletes {mulk ndlj^is)^ mais 
cette situation est tres peu souhaitable ainsi quhl le demontre par 
des exemples empruntes a Thistoire (III, 23). 

On sait qulbn Haldun aime a parler de la souverainete du point 
de vue de sa continuite chronologique. II parle alors de la dynastie 
{dawla). La dawla est soutenue par la et une des theories 

les mieux connues de notre auteur est celle sur la naissance, la 
floraison et la decadence des dynasties ; celle-ci egalement est 
une fatalite naturelle et est decrite en cinq etappes (III, 17). 

La dawla est un groupe dhndividus. Seulement c'est un groupe 
vertical dans Tordre chronologique et, comme tel, elle est accep- 
table aux yeux d'un auteur musulman. Le mot dawla du reste a 
toujours garde une certaine splendeur depuis le temps des Abbas- 
sides qui, les premiers, ont ete decores de cette designation apres 
qu'une revolution {dawla) memorable les eut portes sur le trone^). 


C'est A. Mez qui le premier a souiigne que le passage du sens de dawla « change- 
ment, revolution )> a celui de « dynastie » a eu lieu pendant la propagande mahdiste 
qui precedait la revolte Abbasside. Voir la note sur la page VII de son edition 
d" Ahulkasim, ein bagdader SiUenbild, Heidelberg 1922. Outre les vers cites par iui 
h, Tappui de sa these, nous signalons encore ceux attribues a Na§r ibn Sayyar par 
al-Dinawari (dans la description de la fin du califat umayyade donnee dans la 
Chrestomathie de Guirgass et Rosen, p. 215). Na§r dit au calife: « Je te mets en 
garde centre une dawla qui est conduite par un homme de parents decisive. » Les 
deux significations sont ici admissibles. 



Ainsi ce mot n'est accompagne d'aucun faux-gout payen» II cadre 
bien avec le gouvernement religieux tel qull est exige par Tideo- 
logie musulmane. 

II ne parait pas superflu de remarquer que dawla ne doit jamais 
^tre interpretee chez Ibn Haldun dans le sens d'a etat » qull a dans 
les langues de Flslam moderne. L'idee d'etat est inconcevable pour 
un legiste musulman, parce qu'elle implique la conception d'une 
collectivite humaine autonome* Si jamais un auteur islamique du 
Moyen-Age ait ete a m^me de concevoir cette id6e, c'est bien Ibn 
Haldun, aprte ses longues meditations sur le role de la ^asabtya 
dans la construction de la societe. D'autant plus qu'il connait 
evidemment Tidee de Tetat ideal {al-madlna al-fddila) des Anciens, 
idee qu'il a sans doute appris a connaitre par al-Farabi, bien qu'il 
ne nomme pas cet auteur. Ibn Haldun appelle cette forme de gou- 
vernement al-siydsa cd-madanlya. Mais il n'y comprend rien. Pour 
lui c'est une agglomeration {^ugtamcC) d'individus qui n'ont pas 
besoin de dirigeants et par consequent incomprehensible pour lui 
(III, 52). D'autre part il discute une opinion existant parmi les 
Mu^’tazilites et les Harigites selon laquelle une force dirigeante 
n'est pas necessaire, si seulement on vit d'aprte les prescriptions 
de la sarf a. Mais, dit Ibn Haldun en bon Musulman, un tel etat 
de choses serait contraire a Vigm^ et par suite inacceptable (HI, 
26). Le Koran du reste enjoint d'obeir au prophete et aux autorites 
(sura 4 , 59). 

Une fois bien etablie, une dawla plus besoin de "" usably a, 
puisque son autorite repose sur une conviction religieuse (III, i). 
Seulement il faut que les adherents i^asdba) de la dawla soient bien 
repartis sur le territoire domine par elle, pour que ses prescriptions 
puissent avoir force partout (III, 7). Sinon il pourrait arriver qu'une 
nouvelle ^usably a se manifeste dans une region eioignee du centre 
et que la dawla s'affaiblisse. L'auteur discute de reventualite ou 
la dawla « se fend en deux », comme ceci a eu lieu lorsque les Umay- 
yades d'Espagne se sont degages de Fautorite des Abbassides (HI, 
4). Tout ceci montre que Fidee de la territorialite d'un gouverne- 
ment est aussi etrangere a la pensee dTbn Haldun que celui de 
Fetat meme. On sait que les geographes arabes ne connaissent que 
des regions purement geographiques ; ils en decrivent les frontieres, 
tandis que les frontieres politiques sont quelque chose d'inconnu 
pour eux. Tout au plus ils indiquent les districts qui, a une certaine 
epoque, payent Fimpot k tel ou tel souverain. L'histoire, du reste, 
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montre suflEisamment combien I'^tendue de ce pouvoir fiscal etait 
variable. 

II faut faire exception seulement pour le territoire de Flslam 
\mamlakat al-Islam, dar cd-Islam) dans son entier. Ceci parait 
Mre une conception reelle qui se place a cote de celle de la commu- 
naute enti^re {umma), 

Quant aux organes inferieurs du gouvernement, Ibn Haldun 
reconnait que ceux-ci ont ^galement leur origine dans la ^maUya. 
Ce sont des aides, grltce auxquels le chef salt se faire obeir. A mesure 
qull s'etablit une royaut6, les liens personnels entre le souverain 
et ses aides s'aifaiblissent ; ces demiers deviennent des clients 
imawdli) et des attaches {mustana^un) (III, 20). Ceci est la situation 
qui se presente dans une dawla bien etablie ; Fexemple classique 
est ici encore celui de la premiere epoque du califat Abbasside, 
oh les clients et surtout les «fils de la d3mastie » [ahndtu 'l-dawla) 
avaient une position privilegiee dans Fempire, II faut done qull y 
ait dans la dawla un groupe de fonctionnaires {rigdl al-dawla) k qui 
les grades et les fonctions [mardtib hddima) sont confife (III, 32). 

Dans Flslam ces fonctions gouvemementales {wazdHf sultdmya) 
sont entierement subordonnees au califat (III, 35) ou a la dawla. 
Elies doivent 6tre sanctionnees par la religion et sont regies par 
les prescriptions de la sarfa. Pour celles-ci Ibn Haldun renvoie 
au traite d'al-Mawardi. II ajoute expressement que son but est de 
decrire ces fonctions pour autant qu'elles concement la nature de 
la societe humaine. Aussi dans la description qui suit du vizirat, 
cette dignite est decrite purement comme une institution qui a 
existe de tout temps pour alleger les multiples devoirs du souverain. 

II parait cependant que ce vizirat ne repond pas a Fideal reli- 
gieux tel que le congoit Ibn Haldun. II dit qu'au commencement 
de Flslam tons ces grades {rutab) et qualites (hitat) avaient disparu 
par le fait que la royaute etait alors remplacee par un ordre de 
choses ou ils etaient superflus, parce que le prophete avait Fhabi- 
tude de prendre conseil {muMwara} a,vec ses compagnons. Aussi 
e'est dans un sens impropre qu'Abu Bakr etait nomme le vizir de 
Muhammad par ceux qui etaient verses dans les institutions gou- 
vernementales des Persans et des autres peuples (III, 35). On 
constate ici Fidealisation de la d^mocratie primitive de Flslam, 
qui n'a pu 6tre maintenue apres les premiers quatre califes cebien- 
guides». La delegation du pouvoir souverain {tafwtd, niydba) et 
tout autant la formation d'une hierarchic des fonctionnaires de 
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la « plume)) et de r« epee )) est done consideree comme un mal 
inevitable, mais qui avait du 4 tre regie par la Sarfa^), Le plus 
significatif ici est qulbn Haldun ne pent pas slmaginer une 
solution dans laquelle les aides et conseillers originaux gardent des 
positions plus independantes. 

La meme maniere de voir se revMe d’une fa^on curieuse dans un 
passage oil Ibn Haldun parle des autorit6s religieuses (vers le 
milieu du paragraphe III, 32). II dit que les qualites califiennes 
{al-hitat al-hildflya), en tant qu'elles regardent le maintien des 
institutions religieuses, apres avoir ete exercees par des gens capa- 
bles et veneres pour leur sollicitude envers la religion, avaient pass6 
ensuite dans les mains d'une classe de gens opprimes et dependants 
{sinf min al-mustad’' afln) dans les differentes regions. Ceux-ci, par 
leur manque de capacite, avaient perdu Testime dont ils avaient 
joui auparavant au sein de la dawla, Ils n'avaient plus rien de leurs 
anciennes prerogatives de degager et de lier 
C'est a tort que certains pensent que cette situation est justifiee 
et que les rois ont eu raison d' 61 oigner les fafeihs et les ^adis de la 
consultation (Surd), II semble done que notre auteur considere les 
docteurs de la loi comme une classe sociale (sinf) a part, mais 
qu 71 ne pent concevoir leur veritable fonction que liee tres inti- 
mement au calife-souverain. La situation reelle, telle qu'elle s'etait 
developpee depuis longtemps, a savoir que ues savants religieux 
etaient devenus les guides spirituels du peuple, ne cadrait pas du 
tout avec la conception totalitaire du regime islamique et etait 
par la inacceptable et damnable. 

Dans le paragraphe oh il traite des institutions clmcales auprte 
des Chretiens et des Juifs (III, 34)/ Ibn Haldun fait preuve de 
comprehension pour un systeme oh Fordre des affaires religieuses 
n'est pas lie a Fordre politique al-mulk). Mais il Fexplique 

en disant que, dans ces autres religions, il n'existe pas Fobligation 
divine de soumettre les autres peuples par force k leur autorite 
comme e'est le cas dans FIslam. C'est done encore la conception 


Ibn Haldun paralt s’approcher ici de la th^se du moderniste egyptien '^Abd 
al-Razi]^ (voir L. de Vries, Een Hypermodern Geluid in de Wereld van den Islam, 
Leiden 1926) qui, comme iui, accentue la grande difference entre les institutions 
du temps du propb^te et celles des sihcles suivants. Seulement, tandis que ^Abd ai- 
Razi]^ en conclut que les institutions posterieures n’ont jamais eu rien a faire avec 
la religion, Ibn Haldun prend une tout autre tournure, enti^rement islamique, 
en taebant de representer la situation reelle comme une realisation incomplete de 
la condition ideale de Tlslam. 



theocratique qui Tamene a ignorer Texistence d'une classe a part 
d'hommes religieux, quelqae reelle qu'elie se montr§.t dans le monde 
mnsulman. On ne pent pas se soustraire a Fimpression que c'est 
avec quelqiie ironie qu'il decrit ensnite en detail FMerarcMe du 
clerge Chretien. En parlant des sectes chretiennes il ne pent les 
expliquer qn'en supposant que chacune d'elles se maintient par 
Fappui d un prince quelconque, qui, a son tour, est renforce par 
leur autorite religieuse. La position de FEmpereur [imhamdur) 
au-dessus des sectes est expliquee comme due a la ^asaMya. Cest 
un ordre naturel qui n'est nullement voulu par Dieu. tcMais Dieu 
fait errer ceux qu'Il veut et guide dans la voie droite ceux qull 
veut. »'■„ 

Les collectivites ddrdre secondaire enfin, c.-a-d. les villes {al- 
mudun wa'l-amsdr) ne sont, aux yeux d'Ibn Haldun, que des agglo- 
merations naturelles qui naissent lorsque la collaboration des 
humains {igtima' al-aydl) a atteint un certain degre d'aisance 
(IV, i). Cependant elles n'appartiennent pas m^me aux choses 
necessaires et inevitables. Elles peuvent se former seulement apres 
qull y a eu un prince et une dawla qui les fondent et qui les pro- 
tegent. Elles n'existent que grace a la dawla et sont condamnees 
a la ruine lorsque la dawla n'est plus capable d'en assurer Fexistence. 

Cette theorie est la consequence logique de Fautre theorie, deve- 
loppee au commencement de la Mul^addima, que Fetat nomade 
precMe toujours Fetat sedentaire. Le prince, une fois que les forces 
de la ^asaUya lui ont procure le pouvoir, a besoin d'un centre poli- 
tique et d'une fortification pour se defendre centre ses ennemis 
(IV, 2). 

Les habitants des villes ne sont pas seulement proteges par les 
gouvernants de la dawla ; ceux-ci doivent aussi leur mettre un 
frein et les emp^cher de commettre des agressions entre eux (II, 7). 

II est vrai que, parmi les citadins, il pent se produire de temps 
en temps un mouvement qui mene a la formation d'unites genealo- 
giques {bayt), mais de telles formations ne sont que des semblances 
de ^asahlya. Tout au plus .e'est un ornement {zubruf), mais qui 
manque de force naturelle (II, 12). Ailleurs, Ibn Haldun veut 
bien reconnaitre que, dans les grandes villes, quelque chose comme 
la ^asabiya peut se produire (IV, 21). Il y a en effet parmi les habi- 
tants toutes sort es de liens de parent e et d'alliance ; lorsque la 
dawla qui est leur protecteur tombe en decadence, ils eprouvent le 
besoin de pourvoir a leurs propres affaires. Alors ils en reviennent 
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k la consultation mutuelle {iura) ; parmi les factions qui se forment 
de cette mani^re il peut y en avoir une qui prenne le dessus et 
ainsi il se forme une petite royaut 4 . Mais cet ^tat de choses est 
ridicule aux yeux d’Ibn Haldun, et il ne peut pas ^tre de longue 
dur^e, ainsi que I’auteur le d^montre par I’exemple de plusieurs 
villes du Maghrib de son temps. « Mais Dieu reste victorieux dans 
Ses decisions ! » 

On ne peut s’imaginer une r6futation plus absolue de I’autonomie 
des coilectivitfe urbaines que celle que donne Ibn Haldun. Il est 
vrai qu’en general I’histoire des peoples islamiques, qui lui foumit 
continuellement les preuves de ses assertions, confirme I’image 
qu’il nous donne. Il a quelque peine, ^videmment, a defendre sa 
position dans le cas oil de grandes villes ont continue 4 exister 
malgr^ la decadence des djmasties, Mais alors leur permanence a 
ete assuree par des elements nomades de I’entourage, comme dans 
la ville de Fez, ou bien par I’^tablissement d’une nouvelle dynastie 
comme au Caire lors de la conqufite Fatimide (IV, i). On pourrait 
lui objecter encore que plusieurs villes islamiques ont 6t^ de temps 
k autre de petites republiques autonomes. Mais c’est un ph^nomene 
rare qu’une ville garde cette autonomic passagere sous un gouver- 
nement plus etendu. 

Ibn Haldun recommande du reste aux princes de n’entraver pas 
outre mesure la libre action de leurs sujets (H, 6) ; cela tue leur 
initiative et leur confiance en soi-m6me {idlal). 11 considere sur- 
tout comme une grave erreur que le souverain intervienne dans 
la vie 4 conomique, en prenant part au commerce des vivres et des 
autres necessites (III, 41). Une telle politique, que nous appelons 
socialisme d’etat, est pernicieuse pour le bien-fetre des habitants 
des villes, parce que ceux-ci sont toujours dans une position infe- 
rieure vis-^-vis du pouvoir financier du prince. Tout au plus les 
gens aises doivent Mre prot%6s par la dawla dans leurs propri^tes. 
L’auteur pr^che done une politique economique lib^rale. Les lois 
economiques doivent pouvoir agir librement ; elles appartiennent 
au domaine de la tabta. Dans la cinquieme section du livre Ibn 
Haldun decrit justement la vie tonomique, surtout dans les villes. 
Dans ce domaine il reconnait la n6cessit6 de former ces groupes 
organises qui collaborent pour obtenir Une production plus elev^e. 
Il est bien curieux d’observer que, tout en d^crivant ces diff&ents 
metiers, il ne souffle mot des Corporations des arts et metiers, qui 
ont eu pourtant assez d’importance dans la soci^t^ islamique. 
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On pent soup9onner qne son aversion contre les collectivity auto- 
nomes I’a rendu aveugle sur ce point. 

On comprend d’autant plus que I'id^e d’une organisation qui 
aurait quelque influence politique ait 6te encore plus eloignee de 
son esprit. La grande masse, selon Ibn Haldun, est incapable d’orga- 
nisation par son etat compact {muzahama). C’est pour cette raison 
que le gouvemement doit 6tre exerc^ par une petite minority, ainsi 
qu’il le montre par des exemples empruntes a I’histoire (II, 21 ). 

Nous terminons ici notre demonstration et nous concluons que 
la democratic, telle que la connait la thyrie de I’lslam, est try 
imparfaite du point de vue de la democratic modeme. 11 vaudra 
certainement la peine d’examiner comment les tendances anti- 
autonomistes et anti-collectivistes ont agi et agissent encore sur les 
institutions democratiques que beaucoup de peuples musulmans 
de nos jours ont introduces. On trouvera sans doute que la demo- 
cratic islamique modeme n’est pas la mSme chose que la democratic 
occidentale et on se rendra compte de la justesse et la sagesse de 
I’observation d’Ibn Haldun que « la religion et la doctrine religieuse 
foumissent la forme a I’existence » {al-dlnu wa’l-millatu suratun 
li’l-wugUd) {IV, 22 ). 



UN ASTROLABE DE LAHORE DU SIECLE 

DANS LA COLLECTION DU MUSEE NATIONAL DE 
L^HISTOIRE DES SCIENCES EXACTES ET 
NATURELLES A LEIDEN i) 

{COMMUNICATION No. 63 DU MUSjSE MENTIONN&) 
PAR C. A. CROMMELIN, Leiden 

Parmi les instniments astronomiques qui, dans F Antiquit e, au 
Moyen-Age et encore entre le XVD«ie et le XVIIRme siecle, ont ete 
usites par les astronomes, cartographies, navigateurs et geometres, 
— nous mentionnons entre autres le cadran solaire, le torquetum, 
le globe terrestre et le globe celeste, la sphere armillaire — les 
astrolabes, nommes aussi planispheres, ont ete de beaucoup les 
plus importants et les plus usites. 

L'invention de cet instrument, ainsi que celle de la projection 
stereographique sur laquelle en repose la construction, est attri- 
buee a Hipparque; le plus celebre astronome de FAntiquite et le 
fondateur de Fastronomie scientifique, Hipparque vecut au Iltoe 
siecle av. J.-C. ^). Le nom d^tgoMpov du reste, deiive de &0 zqov 
et Xaft^dveiv, indique Forigine grecque. 

Cependant il faut se demander si on est en droit de parler de 
F« invention » ou de Fee inventeur » de cet instrument, qui reunit 
un si grand nombre de possibilites. II est beaucoup plus vrai- 
semblable qu'on doit le consid&er comme le produit d'une serie 
d'inventions et de decouvertes. Mais quoi qu'il en soit, il parait 
certain qu'Hipparque a travaille avec des astrolabes. Il est hors 


Conference prononcee dans la reunion annuelle de la Societe Orientaliste 
Neerlandaise (Oostersch Genootschap in Nederland) a Leiden, le 22 mai 1943. 

L'anteur remercie vivement M. le professeur J. H. Kramers qui a bien voulu 
traduire les inscriptions arabes, qui Fa renseigne sur la science arabe et qui a 
contribue h Farticle par un nombre de notes pr^cieuses, notamment les numeros 
2 (p. 2), I et 2 (p. 3) et I (p. 7). 

2) R. Wolf, Geschichte der Miincben 1877, p. 162. 



de doute que, depnis le temps d'Hipparque, on a construit et 
employ^ des astrolabes ; seulement aucun exemplaire appartenant 
> I’Antiquit^ ne nous a et6 conserve. 

L'utilite et I'universalite de I’instrument furent tellement evi- 
dentes qu’il est devenu peu k pen I'instrument principal des astro- 
nomes et astrologues, des gfomtoes et navigateurs, en somme de 
tons ceux qui s'occupaient d’astronomie, soit comme brancbe 
principale, soit comme branche secondaire. Partant d' Alexandria 
I’astrolabe s'est r^pandu d’abord dans les pays orientaux, sur- 
tout I’Asie Anterieure et la Perse, mais on ne salt pas avec 
exactitude k quelle ^poque cette introduction a eu lieu. Mais, 
ainsi que le montre la litt6rature arabe, I'astrolabe avait dej^ 
acquis sa popularite a I’^poque ou florissait I'astronomie arabe, 
^ savoir vers 800®). C’est au Moyen-Age que la connaissance en 
est venue en Europe occidentale sous I’influence de rOrient. Ceci 
ressort des dates des plus anciens astrolabes que nous possedons 
encore. Gunther ®) mentionne comme le plus aneien im instrument 
persan date de 984, actuellement dans le Mus6e de I’Histoire des 
sciences, ci-devant Old Ashmolean Museiun h Oxford ; les plus 
anciens astrolabes arabes, mauresques et indiens sont des 
au Xlll^me si^es. Les plus anciens exemplaires espagnols, italiens 
et frangais par contre appartiennent au XlV^me sidcle, ceux de 
provenance allemande et anglaise au XV^me et les astrolabes 
flamands et hollandais au XVI^»e si^cle. On voit done que des 

Ceci n'est pas juste. M. Henri Michel prouve dans son livre (voir note 2 ^ la 
page 3) d*une mani^re indiscutable, que i*origine de I’astrolabe doit etre cberchde 
beaucoup plus tard c.-a-d. dans les premieres annees du Vie si^cle (apr^s J.C.) 
4 Alexandrie. 

2 ) A part la littdrature scientifique les references a I'emploi d ’astrolabes sont 
assez rares dans la litterature arabe. La mieux connue est I’histoire du barbier 
de Bagdad dans les 1001 Nuits, qui veut determiner le moment le plus favorable 
de la journee pour raser son client impatient (traduction de Littmann, I, p. 380). 
Puis il y a la narration dans al-Famg ba^d aUSidda d'al-TannuW (ed. Le Caire II, 
1904, p. 7). Le caiife al-Ma’mun (813 — 833), pendant son sejour dans le Kho- 
rasan, ^tait assiegd par une armde de rebelles. Lorsqu’il desespfere de son saint 
le vizir al-Fac^l ibn Sabi consulte son astrolabe et lui pr^dit qu’ii sera sauve. Ce 
qui a lieu en effet au dernier moment. 11 y a aussi la notice donnde par A. von 
Kremer dans sa Culturgeschichte des Ofients 11 (Vienne, 1877, p. 81) sur un poete 
qui offre au prince “^Adud al-Bawla (950^ — 983) a Bagdad un astrolabe a I’occasion 
d’une fete ; ii accompagne son don d'un po^me dans lequel il dit que les biens 
celestes sont mieux apprecies par son mattre que les biens du monde. ALGahiz 
(mort vers 865) mentionne rastrolabe parmi les instruments inventes par les 
Grecs (Tria Opuscula, &d. Van Vloten, Leiden 1903, p. 44). 

Les miniatures persanes ne paraissent pas montrer d^astrolabes. 

3 ) R. T. Gunther, The astrolabes of the world, Oxford 1932, p. 114. Dans cet 
ouvrage sont decrits 325 astrolabes, dont une partie a ete reproduite dans le texte. 
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astrolabes ont ete construits an Moyen-Age et plus tard dans tons 
les pays civilises ; d'abord en Orient et ensuite en Europe occiden- 
tale. Les plus tardifs appartiennent au XVIII^i^e sitele, alors 
qu'ils furent remplaces peu a peu par des octants et des sextants, 
pour tomber bientot en desuetude compile. 

II existe encore bien des centaines d'astrolabes, tant orientaux 
qu’occidentaux, dans nombre de musees et de collections ; la plus 
importante collection se trouve dans le musee susmentionne 4 
Oxford. 

La qualite de tons ces instruments est tres variee. A cote d'instru- 
ments simples et dont Fetat d'usure traMt un usage frequent, il 
existe des exemplaires richement omementes qui apparemment 
furent peu manipules. Ce sont des exemples d'un art de la gravure 
et de la construction d'instruments qui est actuellement perdu et 
qui a droit a notre plus haute admiration. 

La litterature qui s’occupe des astrolabes est tres volumineuse. 
Dans sa bibliographie, qui est loin d'etre complete, Giuither men- 
tionne pr^s de 200 noms d’auteurs de trait^s et de livres. Seulement 
ces ouvrages appartiennent pour la plus grande partie a FAnti- 
quit 6 et au Moyen-Age; ils sont difficiles k acquerir et generalement 
encore plus difficiles a lire i). Dans la litterature moderne on trouve 
des descriptions de certains exemplaires interessants, mais pour 
autant que je sache il n’existe pas d'ouvrage dans lequel la 
construction et le maniement de Fastrolabe soient decrits d'une 
fagon plus ou moins detaillee ^). 

L'astrolabe est en premier lieu un instrument d'observation 
servant a mesurer des angles et en second lieu un instrument a 


Voir encore pour la litt<§rature scientifique arabe : H, Suter, Die Mathema- 
tiker und Astronomen der Amber, Leipzig 1910 - J. Frank, Zur GescMchte des 
Astrolabs, Erlangen 1920. 

Nous attirons inattention sur le manuscrit Nr- 591 Warner dans la Bibliotheque 
de rUniversite de Leiden, ecrit en 614 (~ 1217/8) et contenant plusieurs traites 
astronomiques et mathematiques- Le plus ^tendu de ceux-ci est le Kitdh al~Xstfdb 
du celebre al-BIruni (973 — 1048) sur remploi et la construction de Fastrolabe 
(voir Wiedemann dans Der Islam IV, 1913, p. 5 suiv.). On y trouve aussi un traits 
de Sarif al-Din Muzaffar al-Tusi (vers 1200) sur Fastrolabe iineaire invents par lui . 

2) La derniere description comprehensive de Fastrolabe et de son usage est de 
la main de Willy Hartner, The Principle and use of the Astrolabe, dans le Chap. 57 
de A. Upham Pope, A Survey of Persian Art III, London and New York 1939,, 
p. 2530 suiv. 

M. Henri Michel k Bruxelles, connaisseur eminent en instruments mathemati- 
ques et astronomiques anciens m"a appris qu'un iivre de sa main sur Fastrolabe 
paraitra bientot, [Note de 1948 : L’auteur, en rddigeant le texte en 1943, ^'3, pas. 
eula bonne fortune de pouvoir consulter le Uvre de M. Michel, qui a paru en 1947 
sous le titre de fc Traite de FAstrolabe » chez Gauthier-Villars k Paris.] 
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calcul qni nous permet de r&oudre -an grand nombre de problemes 
astronomiques, astrologiques et trigonometriques selon nn proced^ 
grapbiqne et non par le calcnL On pourrait done rapprocher d'une 
r%le on cercle i calcul de nos jours ; il est vrai que, sur ces der- 
niers, on ne trouve pas de donnees astronomiques, mais ils con** 
tiennent, a part les echelles logarithmiques de multiplication et 
de division, des Echelles pour les logarithmes, les carres, les r^ci- 
proques et les fonctions goniom6triques. Un des principaux pro- 
blemes qu'on pent r^soudre de maniere rapide et simple k Faide 
d*un astrolabe est le suivant : quelle est, pour tel lieu et pour tel 
moment d'observation, la position du firmament par rapport au 
zenith et i Fhorizon ? La reponse a cette question est rendue pos- 
sible par un disque travailM a jour, appele rete (r^sedJi), araohne 
ou araignee; celui-ci porte Findication d'un certain nombre d'etoiles 
claires ainsi que de FMiptique et peut toumer autour du pole sur 
un autre disque sur lequel se trouvent graves le zenith et Fhorizon. 
Une fois qu'on place le disque tournant dans la juste position on 
voit immediatement quelle partie du firmament se trouve au-dessus 
de Fhorizon. C'est exactement selon le meme principe que les 
astronomes amateurs operent encore aujourd'hui avec une carte 
d'etoiles toumante en carton. 

Pour comprendre la construction de Fastrolabe il faut commencer 
par se rendre compte de la maniere dont, dans un astrolabe, les 
corps celestes et les cercles du globe celeste sont projet^s sur un 
plan. Cela ne se fait pas par le moyen d'une projection parallMe, 
telle qu'elle est connue dans la geometrie descriptive, mais moyen- 
nant une projection centrale particuliere qu'on nomme stereogra- 
phique ; cette projection est effectuee sur le plan de Fequateur 
celeste. Pour effectuer la projection d’une etoile on trace une ligne 
entre cette etoile et le pole sud ; alors la projection de Fetoile est 
le point dans lequel cette ligne coupe le plan de Fequateur. C'est 
selon la m^me m6thode qu'on trouve la projection du soleil, ainsi 
que des cercles sur le globe celeste comme F^cliptique, Fhorizon, 
les tropiques, etc. 

Cette projection stereographique, qui est encore pratiquee 
generalement dans la cartographic et aussi dans la cristallographie, 
possMe deux qualites precieuses que nous mentionnons ici sans 
en foumir les preuves. D'abord les projections de tons les grands 
et petits cercles sur le globe celeste, quelque oblique que soit leur 
position, deviennent de nouveau des cercles. Cette qualite curieuse 
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avait un avantage particulier pour les constructeurs d'astrolabes ; 
eile leur permettait en effet de tracer toutes ces lignes dans le 
metal moyennant un compas, la construction d'autres courbes 
n'etant qu'exceptionnelle. En second lieu la grandeur d'un angle 
entre deux circonf6rences de cercles (ou autres lignes) sur le globe 
n'est pas cbangee par la projection. 

L'astrolabe,, ainsi qu'il a ete dit, est employe pour des observa- 
tions, c.-a-d. pour mesurer des angles et pour determiner grapM- 
quement toutes sortes de quantites^). Le dos est pourvu, autour 
du bord, d'une division en degres et en outre, manque d'un teles- 
cope, d'un mecanisme pour viser, appele Falidade k pinnules, et 
moyennant lequel on pent observer une etoile ou le soleil. Lorsque 
rinstrument est suspendu librement, done en position exactement 
verticale, il est possible de trouver de cette maniere la hauteur d'un 
corps celeste au-dessus de Fhorizon, Celle-ci est une donnfe tres 
importante parce qu'elle permet de calculer tant la latitude geo- 
graphique que le temps local. Souvent le dos eontient egalement 
une echelle montrant les douze signes du zodiaque, chacun divise 
en trente degres, et ^ cote de celle-ci une autre avec les jours de 
Fannie ; elle permet done de lire dans quelle partie du zodiaque se 
trouve le soleil k un certain jour de Famiee. Enfin on y trouve 
souvent des echelles sur lesquelles on pent lire les sinus, les cosinus, 
les tangentes et les cotangentes des angles observes. 

Le front de Fastrolabe est entoure d'un bord eleve, qui est divise 
en heures et minutes ou en degrfe. A Finterieur du bord peuvent 
^tre places un certain nombre de disques minces superposes (le 
plus souvent quatre ou cinq), appeles tympans ; au-dessus de la 
surface de ceux-ci il a 6te place un on amchne {amignee) tour- 
nant. Le tout est complete par un index tournant et qui est sou- 
vent pourvu d'une division pour indiquer les declinaisons. 

L'araignee, qui est la partie la plus caract^ristique et en meme 
temps souvent celle travaillee et ornee avec le plus grand soin, 
represente Fh^misphere septentrional et encore la zone situee le 
plus vers le nord, large de 23I degres, de Fhemisphere meridional, 
entre Fequateur et le tropique du Capricorne, le tout en projection 
stereographique. C'est une plaque metallique percee a jour, et ou 
a ete reservee Fecliptique, divisee d'apres ses douze signes avec 
graduation, et encore au moins une vingtaine de pointes saillantes 

Dans ce qui suit nous nous limitons ^ TessentieL Qu'on veuille se rendre 
compte en outre que chaque astrolabe n'a memes divisions et echelles. 
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qui indiquent les positions d’autant d’^toiles claires. Les noms 
des ^toiles sont ajout^s plus ou moins distinctement, parfois tr^s 
indistinct ement, p.e. crus Pegasi, oculus Tauri, -pectus Andromedae 
etc. ; en outre souvent les noms particuliers de certaines etoiles 
trte claires, comme Aldebaran, Procyon, Sirius, etc. Les tjnnpans 
ne doivent pas dtre toumes, mais ont leur position fixe au-dessous 
de I’araignee. Les cercles graves dans les t 3 unpans representent le 
Tropique du Cancer, I’^quateur et, le long du bord, le Tropique 
du Capricome, tous les trois naturellement concentriques autour 
du pole nord ; en outre les cercles d’altitude ou almucantarats 
(non concentriques dans la projection stereographique) autour 
du zenith, parmi lesquels I’horizon est le plus bas. Puis les cercles 
de latitude ou cercles de Fazimut, qui passent tous par le zenith, 
en enfin les maisons — qui ont de I’importance pour I’astrologie — , 
les heures babyloniennes et les heures egales ; ces dernieres doimees 
ont moins d’importance pour nous. 

Chaque tympan a construit pour une certaine latitude ; par 
consequent les coordonnees sphmques qu’on y trouve, I’altitude 
et I’azimut, se rapportent au systeme horizon-zenith. Les coordon- 
n6es de I’araignee au contraire sont la d&linaison et I’ascension 
droite et se rapportent au S 3 ^t^me ^quateur-axe polaire. II est 
possible de lire sur im tympan I’altitude et I’azimut d’un point 
quelconque, de mtoe que, sur I’araign^e, on pent lire la d6clinaison 
et I’ascension droite d’un point. De cette manidre I’astrolabe 
permet de passer d’un systeme de coordinees a I’autre, sans 
qu’on ait besoin de formules ou de calculs. 

Sur le fond de la partie frontale de I’astrolabe, done au-dessous 
des t 3 nnpans, on trouve quelquefois les noms d’un certain nombre 
de villes, accompagnes de I’indication de leurs latitudes geogra- 
phiques ; les cadrans solaires contiennent egalement ces donnees. 
Le but est de savoir quel t57mpan il faut prendre lorsqu’on fait 
des observations dans une ville quelconque. 

L’astrolabe indien qui nous int^resse ici en premier lieu et qui 
a et€ acquis il y a peu de temps par le Mus6e National de 
I’Histoire des Sciences exactes et naturelles, porte I’inscription : 
« I’oeuvre du serviteur Muhammad Mul?im ». Ni la date ni le domi- 
cile de I’artisan ne sont mentionnes. On connait cependant un cer- 
tain nombre d’autres astrolabes qui sont I’ceuvre du m€me Muham- 
mad Mu^im^). Celui-ci, Muhammad Mu^im ibn Hafiz 'Isa ibn 

Voir Gunther l.c. les nnmeros 6g, 71, 72, 78. Voir aussi les numeros 77 et 80. 
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Saih Ilahdad, etait un constructeur d’astrolabes de LaJiore au 
milieu du XVII^nie siMe, peut-6tre le plus capable de son epoque. 
II appartenait a une famille d’astrolabistes de Lahore, panni les- 
quels sont connus encore son p^re 'Isa, son Mre Ka’im Muhammad 
et son neveu Diya’ al-Din^). Mutommad Mu^im lui-m6me etait 
comme astrolabiste au service de I’empereur Sah Gahan®). Bien 
que rinde de ce temps appartint k la tradition culturelle persane, 
les inscriptions de ces astrolabes sont en arabe. 11 y a cependant 
d’autres astrolabes dont les inscriptions sont en persan, a part 
la plus grande partie des termes techniques, qui sont tous en arabe. 

DESCRIPTION DE L’ASTROLABEs). 

I. Le dos. 

Le dos est partage en quatre quarts de cercle par une ligne 
horizontale et une ligne verticale, le sud se trouvant au haut, le 
nord au bas. Test a gauche et I’ouest ^ droite. Les deux quarts 
sup^rieurs portent ^ la circonference des graduations procedant de 
Test au sud et de I’ouest au sud, chacune de 90°. C’est sur ces 
edielles qu’on lit la position de I’alidade toumant lorsqu’on 
observe un corps celeste. 

1“. Le quart sup6rieur de gauche montre 60 lignes horizontales 
6quidistantes, a I’aide desquelles on peut trouver les sinus des 
angles observes. Ces lignes sont coupees par cinq arcs de cercle 
munerotfe et non-concentriques, qui se touchent au centre de 
rinstrument ; leurs centres sont situes sur la ligne verticale nord- 
sud et ils ont rapport aux heures inhales ou babyloniennes. L’habi- 
tude dans les pays orientaux 6tait en effet de diviser le temps entre 

L'activite et les liens de parent^ des membres de cette famille sont discutes 
dans Tarticle de Sulaiman Nadvx, Some Indian Astrolabe Makers dans Islamic 
Culture IX, 1935, P* suiv. Apr^s cet article parurent deux notices addition- 
nelles sous le titre Indian Astrolabe Makers^ Islamic Culture XI, 1937, 

Tune de Nabia Abbott (p. 144 suiv.) et Tautre de Sulaiman Nadvi (p. 537 suiv.). 
On y trouve enumeres un certain nombre d 'astrolabes construits par les membres 
de cette famille de Lahore , portant les noms des constructeurs et les dates. Voir 
aussi G. R. Kay, Astronomical instruments in the Delhi Museum, Mem^ of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, Nr 12, p. i suiv., Calcutta 1921. 

Les donnees de Gunther ont dte corrigees ci-dessus d'apr^s les indications plus 
exactes des articles dans Islamic Culture. 

2) L'astrolabe de Muhammad Muj^im d^crit par Gunther sous le n® 72 porte 
la date 1053 (= 1643/4). 

®) L'auteur a eu, en 1943, le grand avantage d'une correspondance fr^quente 
avec M. Michel, qui lui a eciairci nombre de choses qui ne lui etaient pas claires. 
Beaucoup de ce qui suit a dte emprunte A des lettres de M. Michel et a son 
traite sur Tastrolabe de Muhammed Mehdi dans del et Terre, Bruxelles 1936, 
n'^. 8, 9 et 10. 
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le lever et le coucher du sokil en ■dottze « heures » 6 gales qui, bien 
que ne diff&ant pas entre elles, sont differentes de jour en Jour. 
Le cercle interieur se rapporte a rheiire 6 (midi), ceux qui suivent 
successivement aux heures inegales 5 at' 7, 4 et 8, 3 etc. 0 h. est le 
temps du lever du soleil et' 12 celuidu coucher ;vla ligne o h.— 12 h. . 
coincide done avec le diam^re horizontal de rinstniment. Lorsqu'oii 
connait (par une table astronomique) I'altitude du soleil a midi le 
jour de Fobservation, on place I'alidade a cette altitude et on lit 
sur Falidade le . point (M) oh celui-ci coupe le cercle le plus petit 
(6 h.). En faisant pointer ensuite Falidade vers le soleil on apprend, 
par la position de ce point M sur un des autres cercles (ou entre 
deux cercles) Fheure (inhale) an moment de ldbservation. 

2°, Sur le quart superieur de droite se trouvent sept cercles con- 
centriques numerotes, 4 distances inegales ; ils servent a simplifier 
la determination des heures inegales que nous venous de decrire. 

Les cercles sent construits de la maniere suivante, L'altitude 
du soleil a 'midi pour une latitude geographique determinee est 
connue par des tables astronomiques pour le jour auquel le soleil 
entre dans un .certain signe. du zodiaque (p.e, 0® Cancer etc.). 
Maintenant nous determinons dans le quart de gauche, pour la ' 
dite altitude du soleil, le point M sur Falidade, apres quoi nous 
tragons, en prenant pour rayon la distance entre le centre et M, 
le cercle pour Cancer dans le quart de droite ; ce cercle devient 
le plus extreme des sept cercles. Si nous continuous les construc- 
tions pour tons les 12 signes nous obtenons les 7 cercles qui, pas- 
sant de Fexterieur a Finterieur, se rapportent a o*^ de Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpius, Sagittarius et Capricomus. Dans le sens 
inverse les monies cercles se rapportent a o*^ d'Aquarius, Pisces, 
Aries, Taurus et Gemini. 

Or pour determiner a Faide de ces cercles les heures inegales on 
place Falidade sur le quart de droite et on determine le point M 
d'apres le jour de Fobservation^). Ensuite Falidade est dirige, 
dans le quart de gauche, dans la direction du soleil. La place de 
M sur un des cercles ou entre deux cercles indique alors comme 
ci-dessus Fheure inegale. Les cercles du quart de droite servent 
done a determiner plus facilement et plus rapidement le point M, 

3°. Le semi-cercle inferieur montre les divisions suivantes : 

a) la division exterieure est une echelle de cotangentes, qui 


Sou vent les espaces entre les cercles sont encore subdivises. 
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correspond avec les angles indiqu& sur le s6ini-cercle superieur ^), 
a gauche en pieds et h droite en enapans. Ces cotangentes indiquent 
la longueur des ombres pour une altitude du soleil egale k Tangle 
sous observation. C’est pour cette raison que ce cercle est appele 
T« 6chelle des ombres ». II est clair que cette division devient 
plus etroite a mesure que les angles deviennent plus petits et 
qu’elle ne peut pas toe continu^e jusqu’a Tangle o°, puisque Cotg. 
0° = 00. On trouve cette echelle circulaire de cotangentes ou 
d’ombres presque toujours sur les astrolabes orientaux, mais, 
chose remarquable, jamais sur ceux de provenance occidentale^). 

b) Puis nous voyons au-dessous du diamMre horizontal deux 
carrfe portant aux c6t& une division en forme d’echelle. Les deux 
parties horizontales de celles-ci (C) sont identiques avec les echelles 
de cotangentes mentionnees ci-dessus sous a). La division a gauche 
est en pieds et a droite en empans ; elle se rapporte aux angles 
(45° — 90°) dans les deux quarts sup6rieurs. 

Ainsi que nous avons d6jh remarque on ne peut pas continuer 
T&helle des cotangentes jusqu’a 90® et c’est probablement pour 
cette raison que les Echelles verticales k c6t6 des deux carrfe ont 
^t6 changto en des echelles de cotangentes qui sont les images 
r6fl^chies des fehelles de cotangentes. Les deux 6chelles peuvent 
servir au calcul de Taltitude de Tobjet qui jette Tombre (h), 
etant doime Taltitude du soleil, ou inversement, c.-a-d. lorsque 
dans les deux cas la longueur de Tombre (r) est connue. Puisque 

tg^ = -^ et cotg 9 > = Y- 

Enfin le semi-cercle inferieur contient encore un certain nombre 
de donnees qui ont rapport k Fastrologie ; 

c) une 6chelle des planetes ; 

d) une Echelle des limites ou termes, par lesquels on entend 
les cinq parties inegales en lesquelles chaque signe du zodiaque est 
subdivis6 ; cliacune de ces parties est mise en rapport avec une 
des planetes ; 

e) un cercle avec les signes du zodiaque, commen^ant a gauche 
avec Aries ; 

f) les faces des planetes, indiquant les planetes dominantes pour 
un certain jour ; 

Pour trouver les cotangentes dans la notation aujourd’hui en usage il faut 
diviser les valeurs lues a gauche par 7 et celles lues a droite par 12. 

2 ) A comparer les reproductions nombreuses dans ie livre de Gunther ; ^gaie- 
ment ce qui est dit ci-apr^s sur la division des dchelies aux cotes des deux carres. 
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Le dos (sans alidade). 



■•'r ''C.l-'-?''^ V 




j, - 


Le front. 




Le tympan pour la latitude 30 degres, 



g) les maisons, a savoir celles qui ont rapport aux 28 positions 
de la lune dans le del ; il y a encore plnsienrs mixes manides de 
diviser ' IC' del en maisons ; 

h) a Fint&ieur des carres deja nommes on trouve enfin encore 
des donnees snr les « triplicites » c.-a-d. snr les combinaisons de 
chaque fois trois signes qui exercent la m^me influence snr les 
elements fen, terre, air et eau, qui se tronvent ecrits a coti ; 
chacune des triplicites snbit Finfluence d'nne plande determinee. 

Dans ce qui suit nous ne nous occuperons plus de ces donnees 
astrologiques. . 

II. Le front. 

Sur le bord elev^ il y a une graduation qui commence en haut 
et continue vers la droite dans le sens des aiguilles d'une montre ; 
elle va de 0° a 360"^. Cette division pent servir a lire sur Taraignee 
rascension droite d'une etoile ; alors le point vernal de recliptique 
sur Taraignee (0^ Aries) doit 6tre place sur le z^ro de la graduation ^). 

A Finterieur du bord sur le fond, done au-dessous de Faraign^e 
et des tympans, on trouve, repartis sur une serie de cercles, les 
noms d'un grand nombre de villes situees dans les pays orientaux 
de FIslam avec leurs longitudes et latitudes g^ographiques ; ces 
indications servent a choisir le tympan qu'on doit employer a un 
certain lieu. 

III. L*araign6e arachne, en axahe ^ ankabM, signifiant egale- 
ment araign^e). 

Ci-dessus il a ete dej^ donne une description sommaire de cette 
partie de Fastrolabe. Il vaut la peine d'examiner quelles sont les 
etoiles qui figurent sur Faraignee, parce que cela permet de juger 
du degre d'exactitude qu'on pent atteindre avec un astrolabe. 
Sur tons les astrolabes les noms des etoiles ont ^te inscrits aupres 
des pointes indiquant leur position. Ces noms ne sont generalement 
pas ceux qui sont aujourd'bui en usage. Les etoiles claires sont 
indiquees actuellement par une lettre grecque suivie du nom de 
la constellation, comme a Ursae majoris, fi Tauri, y Orionis, etc. 
Cette notation a ete introduite seulement en 1603 par Fastronome 
allemand Bayer 2). 

Au XVIIeme siMe et plus tard les constructeurs d'astrolabes 


Du point de vue de la notation moderne la direction de Techelle est a Fenvers. 
2) Johannes Bayer, Uranometria, Augsburg 1603 ; voir R. Wolf, he., p. 423. 
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suivaient cependant Fancieime methode, en ecrivant sur leurs 
instruments Oculus Tauri, Humerus Pegasi etc., ou bien les noms 
arabes correspondants. Souvent on voit immediatement quelle 
est Fetoile en question. Ainsi, sur Finstrument de Muhammad 
Mu^im : ^alb al-a$ad ale cceur du lion » = Regulus, a Leonis ,* 
si'rd yamdnlya « Sirius meridional » = Procyon, a Canis Minoris ; 
^ayn al-tawr « Foeil du taureau » — Aldebaran, a Tauri, etc. Mais 
dans d'autres cas Fidentification est moins facile. Cependant la 
construction de Fastrolabe mSme nous aide a surmonter cette 
difficulte. On pent y lire en effet les coordonnees d'une etoile, a 
savoir Fascension droite sur la graduation sur le bord du front et 
la declinaison sur Findex qui, du moins chez les instruments plus 
grands, porte une echelle. Lorsque cette 6chelle manque ou que 
Fon n'a pas confiance en elle — il se trouve des echelles construites 
tres negligemment — on pent la construire avec pen de difficulte 
par la projection stereographique. 

On pent done lire les coordonnees de toutes les etoiles, mais, 
pour pouvoir etre comparees avec les coordonnees telles qu'elles 
se trouvent dans les tables astronomiques contemporaines, comme 
celles du « Nautical Almanac » de Fobservatoire de Greenwich, 
elles out besoin d'etre corrig^es pour la precession de Faxe de la 
terre, ce qui est le mouvement conique que Faxe de la terre execute 
autour de Faxe de F&liptique. Ce mouvement est tres lent, a 
savoir de 50 par annee^), de sorte que la revolution entiere sur 
360° a une duree de 26.000 ans. On serait done tente de douter 
que cette correction soit necessaire pour une periode de 300 ans. 
11 se trouvera cependant qu'on ne pent la negliger. En comparant 
ainsi les valeurs corrigees avec celles du « Nautical Almanac » on 
pent determiner sans beaucoup de peine les etoiles de Faraignee. 
Ainsi nous avons reussi a identifier 36 etoiles sur Fastrolabe de 
Muhammad Mukim, pour la plus grande partie avec une certitude 
absolue. II n'y en a que pen ou Fexactitude de Fidentification 
reste douteuse. 


La longitude augmente annueilement de 5^. 25 (dA) d'une mani^re (prati- 
quement) constante, mais il n’en est pas de meme pour Tascension droite, ['aug- 
mentation da de cette grandeur etant la projection de sur Tequateur. Heu- 
reusement la dilSerence est tr^s petite : par example pour Sirius en 600 ans 54^^ ; 
il est absolument impossible ds mesurer cet angle sur un astrolabe. On peut done 
sans faire une faute appreciable appliquer la correction h Tascension droite. 

Je dois cette remarque a M. Henri Michel; cf. F. Briinnow, Lehrbuch der sphaen- 
seken Astronomie, 4^me ed. (1881), p. 116 et suivant. 
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Inscription sur Vamignie Identification de Vitoile 


I. 

nasr ta’ir 

aigle volant 

a'Aquilae''' 

Aitair 

2. 

fam (al-faras) 

bouebe (du cbeval) 

s Pegasi 


3- 

iiiin%ir .al-dagaga 

bee de la poule 

P Cygni 


; .,4. 

maakib ai-faras , 

epaule du cbeval 

p Pegasi 


;5- 

;kaff (al-liadJb) 

main (du colore) 

p Cassiopeiae 


,5 a. 

badab al-musaisala 

bosse de renebatnee 

p Andromedae^) 


6 . 

mirfak al-gul 

coude du demon 

p Persei 2) 

Algol 

7- 

zahr ai-dubb 

dos de Tours 

a Ursae majoris 


8 . 

j^a^id (al-dubb) 

conducteur (de I'ours) 

tl Ursae majoris 


9. 

nayyir al-fakka 

iumi^re de la couronne 

a Coronae borealis 


10. , 

(simak)' ramijb 

(etendard) portant lance 

a Bootis 

Arcturus 

II. 

‘‘unul^: ai-bayya 

cou du serpent 

a Serpentis 


iia. 

mirfal^ al-Jiawwa® 

coude du serpentaire 

H Opbiuchi®) 


iib. 

rukbat (ai-bawwa*) 

genou (du serpentaire) 

fi Ophiuchi 


lie. 

danab al-^ul^ab 

queue de Taigle 

f Aquilae 


iid. 

ra’s (al-bawwa*) 

tete (du serpentaire) 

a Opbiuebi 


12. 

|:alb al-'^al?:rab 

cceur du scorpion 

a Scorpii 

Antares 

13- 

simak a'^zal 

etendard sans armes 

a Virginis 

Spica 

14. 

ganab al-gurab 

aiie du corbeau 

y Corvi 


15- 

Ifa^idat (al-bat^iya) 

socle (du crat^re) 

a Crateris 


16. 

3j:alb al-asad 

coeur du lion 

a Leonis 

Regulus 

17. 

fard al-§uga^ 

solitaire de Tbydre 

a Hydrae 


17a. 

taraf al-safina 

bord du vaisseau 

9? Puppis*) 


iS. 

§Pra Samlya 

Sirius septentrional 

0 Canis minoris 

Procyon 

19. 

yamaiifya 

Sirius meridional 

a Canis majoris 

Sirius 

20. 

yad al-yumna 

main droite 

a Orionis 

Betelgeuze 

20a. 

yad al-yusra 

main gauebe 

Y Orionis 


21. 

rigi (ai-yumna) 

pied (droit) 

9 € Orionis 


2ia. 

rigi ai-yusra 

pied gauebe 

p Orionis 

Rigel 

22. 

nab! masafat (al-nahr) 

rive eloignee (du fleuve) 

Y Eridani 


23- 

^ayn al-tawr 

oeil du taureau 

a Tauri 

Aldebaran 

24. 

fam (Ifaytiis) 

bouche (de la baieine) 

a Ceti 


25- 

§adr kaytus 

poitrine de la baieine 

Ceti 


26. 

danab samali 

queue septentrionale 

i Ceti 


26a. 

danab (kaytus) 

queue (de la baieine) 

p Ceti 


27. 

danab al-gady 

queue du capricorne 

3 Capricorn! 



p Andr. sur la ceinture d'Andromeda. 
p Persei sur la tete de Medusa. 

Ophiuchus = Serpentarius. 

*) Les coordonnees concordent bien, mais c'est une etoile de ia cinqui6me grandeur. 
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Or la concordance plus ou moins complete entre les valeurs lues 
sur I’astrolabe et celles du « Nautical Almanac », qui sont beaucoup 
plus exactes, nous permet de nous former une opinion de I’exac- 
titude qui pent toe atteinte en g^&al avec un astrolabe. Lorsque 
nous prenons le moyen arithmetique (sans faire attention aux 
signes) de toutes les deviations, p.e. celles des dedinaisons ou des 
ascensions droites, cette faute moyenne nous foumit ime mesure 
pour le degre d’exactitude de I’instrument. 

Dans I’astrolabe de Muhanunad Muljim on trouve comme 
moyenne des fautes dans les declinaisons : et dans les ascen- 

sions droites : 2° 4 - Ceci est en effet un resultat singulierement 
satisfaisant pour un instrument dont le diamdre n’est pas plus de 
9 centimetres. Pour mieux juger nous pouvons comparer les fautes 
moyennes d’un astrolabe tr^s beau et tres soigneusement travaUM 
de I’Anversois Michel Coignet de 1601 ; cet instrument, qui appar- 
tient egalement ^ la collection du Musee national de I’Histoire des 
Sciences exactes et naturelles a Leiden, a un diamdre de 22.5 cm., 
mais les fautes moyennes ne sont pas beaucoup moindres; h savoir 
de i°i8' pour les declinaisons, et de i®24' pour les ascensions droites. 
Si Ton n’applique pas la correction pour la precession de I’axe de la 
terre, les deviations, surtout celles de I’ascension droite, deviennent 
plus grandes pour I’instrument de Muhammad Mulfim : pour les 
declinaisons : i°45' et pour les ascensions droites : 3°o'. 

A premiere vue on serait amene a appliquer la correction de la 
precession pour la periode qui separe I’annee de la construction 
de I’astrolabe de notre propre temps. On serait en droit de demander 
cependant si les astrolabistes des XVDffle et XVID^e siecles, et 
surtout les Orientaux, disposaient des donnees exactes sur les 
^toiles et s’ils n’ont pas travailM avec des donn 4 es surann6es. Pour 
examiner cette question je suis parti de la supposition que Muham- 
mad Mul^im aurait opto avec des donnees datant de I’ann^e 800 
de notre to, 4 poque de la plus haute floraison de I’astronomie 
arabe ; les corrections devraient ^tre appliquees alors pour une 
periode de 1940 — 800 = 1140 annees. Mais dans ce cas les dtoa- 
tions moyennes, surtout celles des ascensions droites, deviennent 
beaucoup plus grandes, a savoir pour les dtoinaisons 2°24' et 
pour les ascensions droites ii°45'. 

Ce r&xiltat prouve que Muhammad Mu^im a dispose, pour les 
coordonn6es des 6toiles, de donnees qui toient exactes pour sa 
propre epoque. Ce r 4 sultat ne saurait du reste nous dtonner trop : 
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Tastronome persan Nasir al-DIn al-Tusi connaissait deja en 1260 
a peu pr^s exactement la valeur de la correction pour la 
precession, a savoir 51" par an i). Elle ne devie que tres peu de la 
valeur donnee en 1925 par Newcomb, qui 4 tait de 50". 2619 2). 
On salt du reste que, au XVII^me siMe et m^me beaucoup plus 
tot, il existait du moins en Europe des catalogues d’etoiles conte- 
nant les 6toiles claires avec indication de leurs coordonn^es. 

Mais on pourrait se demander comment un homme comme Mu- 
hammad Mui^im aurait pu se procurer ces catalogues occidentaux. 
De son temps il n’y avait pas encore d’observatoires dans I’lnde ®). 

IV. Les t3nnpans. 

Ceux-ci, au nombre de quatre, sont graves des deux c6tes. Des 
8 diagrammes 6 ont le t5rpe normal, c,-a-d. ils montrent le tropique 
du Cancer, I’equateur et le tropique du Capricome. Ce sont tons 
les trois des cercles concentriques avec comme centre le p 61 e nord, 
qui est aussi le centre du t5nnpan ; puis le zenith et autour de celui-ci 
des cercles horizontaux non concentriques ou almucantarats, I’hori- 
zon etant le cercle inf^rieur, A travers ceux-ci il y a les cercles 
verticaux, qui cependant se trouvent sur seulement deux des six 
diagrammes. Enfin on y trouve des lignes qui ont rapport aux heures 
egales et in 4 gales, mais qui ont moins d’importance pour nous. 

Ces six diagrammes, tous en projection stereographique, ont 
et 4 construits pour les latitudes geographiques de 24°, 29°, 30°, 
34°, 36° et 37°. Lahore, le domicile du constructeur, a une latitude 
de 3i°3o' et on peut done employer I’astrolabe jusqu’h 7°3o' au 
nord et 5°3o' au sud de Lahore. Rien n’indique que I’instrument 
aurait eu un usage nautique. Seulement le zqeme degre latitudinal 
traverse en efiet la partie septentrionale de la Mer Arabique, entre 
Oman et I’embouchure de I’lndus, et le 29eme traverse I’extremite 
septentrionale du Golfe Persique ; les autres latitudes sont entiere- 
ment continentales et couvrent la Perse, I’Afghanistan, Tlnde et 
le Tibet. A droite, au-dessous de Fhorizon, une inscription indique 
la latitude geographique, a gauche a 6tg marquee la duree de la 
plus longue journee sur cette latitude. 


9 R. Wolf, I.C., p. 159. 

-) H. N. Russell, R. S. Dugan et J. Q. Stuart, Astronomy (a revision of Young's 
Manual of Astronomy) 1926, I, p. ^ 
s) Dans la premiere moitie du XVIII^me si^cle des observatoires ont ete con- 
struits dans rinde. Voir G. R. Kay, A Guide to the Ohsewatories at Delhi, Jaipur, 
Ujjain and Benares, Calcutta 1920. 
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Le septieme diagramme contieiit, 4 part Teqnateur et les deux 
tropiques, 28 horizons pour les degrds latitudinaux de 12*^, 14®, 

j.(f 66°, partages sur les 4 quarts de cercle, parce qu'autrement 

les lignes seraient trop proches Tune de Tautre, en outre elles 
n'ont ete tracees que pour la moiti6. Elies senrent a trouver quelle 
etoile vieiit de se lever an moment de la naissance d'une personne, 
ce qui est une donnee de premiere importance pour Fhoroscope. 

Le 8eme diagramme, bien qu'appartenant au m%me type que les 
six premiers, semble pourtant 6tre constrait pour un autre but. 
L'equateur y traverse le zenith et le degr6 latitudinal du diagramme 
est done de 0°, c.-a-d. Tequateur mSme, ce qui est en desaccord 
avec rinscription « latitude 90 » ; ceci indiquerait le pole nord. 
Mais le diagramme n'est certainement pas trace pour le pole nord 
car dans ce cas le zenith devrait coincider avec le p 61 e nord. Ainsi 
la vraie signification de ce diagramme ne nous est pas encore 
entierement claire. 

Quels sont les problemes qu'on pent resoudre a Faide d'un 
astrolabe ? Quelles observations peut-on faire avec cet instrument, 
enfin quel en est Tusage ? La litt6rature scientifique arabe est 
extr^mement detaill^e sur ce point. II y a des auteurs qui men- 
tionnent quelques dizaines de problemes, d'autres font monter le 
nombre a des centaines. Nous nous bomons ici k quelques examples 
qui sont de nature a donner une idee des multiples possibilites 
qu'offre cet instrument remarquable. 

1) Observation de la hauteur du soleil ou d'une etoile a Faide 
de Faiidade sur le dos. Ces donn6es permettent le calcul de la 
latitude geographique et ensuite du temps local, la deciinaison 
et la latitude geographique 4 tant connues. Ceci est la seule obser- 
vation astronomique proprement dite qui puisse 6tre executee 
avec Fastrolabe, a part la possibility de Femployer genyralement 
pour mesurer des angles, entre autres dans la geodesie. 

2) Determination des lieux a Fhorizon ou une etoile se leve ou 
se couche. En faisant tourner Faraignee on place Fetoile sur Fhori- 
zon oriental ou occidental du tjnnpan, apres quoi on y pent lire 
Fazimut. 

3) Dytermination des lieux sur Fhorizon ou le soleil se leve et 
se couche. On commence par lire sur le dos le point de Fecliptique 
oh le soleil se trouve a une date determinee (par exemple 10° Cancer, 



20° Virgo etc.), apres quoi on place ce point de Fecliptique du front 
sur Thorizon du t3nnpan. Alois on pent y lire Fazimut. 

5) Determination de Faltitnde a laquelle une etoile passe par 
le meridien. MSme methode que dans 4) ; seulement on place le 
point de Fecliptique on se trouve le soleil sur le meridien et on peut 
y lire Faltitude. ' 

6 ) Determination de la position du firmament a mi moment 

donn^. On observe d’abord I'altitude d'une etoile quelconque 
comme dans i) ; puis on fait toumer Faraignee jusqu’a ce que 
Fetoile se trouve sur Falmucantarat exige. Le firmament est alors 
a sa place. . " . 

7) Determination de la dMinaison d’une etoile. On peut la 
lire sur Findicateur au front. 

8) Determination de Fascension droite d'une etoile. On place 
le point de Fequinoxe vernal de Faraignee (0° Aries) sur le XII en 
haut de la division du bord et en m^me temps on place Findicateur 
sur Fetoile. Ensuite on lit sur Fechelle du bord la position de Findex, 
en partant du point vernal vers Fest (en sens inverse des aiguilles 
d'une montre) de 0 a 24 heures. Cette division s'applique en effet 
aux angles horaires, c.~a«d. aux angles que fait le colure (cercle 
passant par Fetoile et les poles nord et sud) du corps celeste avec 
le meridien du lieu d'observation. On peut lire en meme temps 
sur le tympan Faltitude et Fazimut, ainsi qu'il a ete dit, 

(Pour les determinations du temps qui vont suivre il faut 
observer en outre les definitions suivantes : 

Temps stellaire = Fangle horaire du point vernal = Fascension 
droite du corps celeste sur le meridien. 

Temps solaire veritable = Fangle horaire du vrai soleil. 

Temps solaire moyen = Fangle horaire du soleil moyen. 

La difference entre les deux temps solaires est Fequation de 
temps ; celle-cine peut pas ^tre determinee a Faide de Fastrolabe.) 

9) Determination du temps du lever et du coucher d'une etoile. 
On place Fetoile sur Fhorizon (comme chez 2) et en mfime temps 
Findicateur sur Fetoile, apres quoi on lit sur Fechelle du bord 
Fangle horaire. On trouve alors le temps stellaire. Lorsqu'on veut 
connaitre le temps du lever ou du coucher d'apres le temps solaire 
moyen on ne place pas Findicateur sur Fetoile, mais sur le point 
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de I’ecliptique oil se trouve le soleil ; apr^s on consulte I’^chelle 
du bord. On pent determiner ainsi egalement la difference entre 
le temps stellaire et le temps solaire moyen. Inversement on pent 
aussi, le temps et le lieu d’un certain evenement (p.e. d’une nais- 
sance) etant connus, trouver quelle etoile ou quel signe du zodiaque 
s’est leve 4 ce moment, ce qui est une donnee importante pour 
I’horoscope. 

10) Deter m ination du temps du lever et du coucher du soleil. 
On place le point de I’ecliptique oil se trouve le soleil, sur I’horizon 
et en meme temps I’indicateur sur le meme point. Ensuite on pent 
lire sur la division du bord le temps solaire moyen. 

11) Determination de la maison oil se trouve un corps celeste. 
C’est ce but que servent les cercles sur le tympan qui passent par 
les points nord et sud de I’horizon et qui deiimitent les maisons. 

12) Determination moyennant I’alidade des tangentes des 
angles. Elies sont lues sur les deux carres du dos, tandis que les 
angles sont lus sur la division du bord. 

13) Determination des secantes d’angles. On les lit sur I’alidade 
meme. 

14) Determination des sinus d’angles. On les lit dans le quart 
superieur de gauche du dos (les nombres lus doivent toujours 
etre divises par 60, parce que le rayon avait regu la valeur de 60). 



BILDERDIJK EN DE PERZISCHE DICHTKUNST 

DOOR K. H. E. DE JONG, Den Haag 


Bilderdijk, in wiens aderen, naar vermoed wordt, een drappel 
Balineesch bloed vloeide, had groote belangstelling voor het 
Oosten, inzonderheid voor Iran. Hij kende de Perzische taal en 
naar uit een zijner gedichten blijkt was ook zijn tweede echtge- 
noote niet onbekend ermee. 

Men vindt bij Bilderdijk van drie der beroemdste en van enkele 
onbekende Perzische dichters verscheidene min of meer vrije na- 
volgingen. Wij wiilen liier op het meest belangrijke de aandacht 
vestigen. 

Uit Sadi's (gest. 1292) „Gulistan" (Rozengaard) heeft Bilderdijk 
tal van „Spreuken en Voorbeelden" (1828 ; in Da Costa's uitgaaf 
der Dichtwerken VII p. 347 — ^375) zijn landgenooten aangeboden. 

Hij haalt in de Inleiding Georgius Gentius' uitgaaf van 1651 
aan en voegt er aan toe dat diens aanteekeningen hem niet onder 
bet oog zijn gekomen. Ze staan in de uitgaaf van G. Schagen, 
Amsterdam (1688) p. 269 — ^372. 

Het is, zooals hij zelf in zijn inleiding zegt, niet overal stipte 
vertaling ; ook heeft hij hier en daar enkele regels van hemzelf 
ingevoegd, echter meestal door [] haakjes als zoodanig aangeduid. 

Wij halen enkele staaltjes als bijzonder kenschetsend aan uit 
Dichtwerken VII, p. 351, 356 en 373. 

De schutter zij bedacht, eer hem de pijl ontschiet ! 

Die spreekt, zij 't ook: want pijl of woorden keeren niet. 

Ja, de Ezel zij een dier, verachtlijk overal 

De Leeuw het edelste en het pronkstuk aller dieren. 

Maar liever zag ik toch e& ezel in mijn stal 

Dan twintig leeuwen door mijn tuin of boomgaard zwieren. 

'k Heb nooit een sterveling de schutterkunst geleerd 

Of hij heeft naderhand den pijl op mij gekeerd. 



Van Hafiz (gest. 1389 ?) heeft Bilderdijk het eerste van diens 
gedichten nit den „Divan” nagevojgd, onder het opschrift „Liefde”, 
in D.W. XIII p. 258. 

Kom, Hemelschenker, reik den voUen beker rond ! 

De Liefde klopt aan ’t hart maar roert niet tot den grond. 

De muskus mag zijn geur door vacht en leder spreiden, 

De lucht verzwakt zijn kracht, alleen door ze nit te breiden. 
Pleng wijn op ’t dischtappeet, Haar heilig vuur ter eer ? 

Voor die geen Liefde kent is God noch Hemel meer! 

Wat rust, wat ieven toch, daar uur aan uur ons wekken 
En ’t klokjen telkens klept : Omgord u tot vertrekken I 
Waar, altijd beidende op 4 en onverbidbren slag 
Geen boezem aan ’t genot zich overgeven mag ! 

Hier, afgrond aan mijn zij, daar ’t zwalpen van de baren, — 
Wie leert me, in duistre nacht, het middenpad bewaren ? 

Mijn eigenzin gevolgd, bedekt mijn naam met smaad 
En brandmerkt me in 't Heelal, als wars van vrijzer raad. 

0 Hafez, zoekt ge een God en houdt ge uw heil in waarde, 
Vlieg met uw hart tot Hem en zeg vaarwel aan de aarde ! 

Deze navolging, gedateerd 1820, is niet ondichterlijk, maar 
uitermate vrij en het maakt den indruk dat Bilderdijk hier, zooals 
meer, enkel op zijn geheugen heeft vertrouwd. Uit welke uitgaaf 
hij Hafiz leerde kennen, is moeihjk uit te maken. In de catalog! 
van zijn in 1797 en 1832 verkochte boekerijen hebben wij geen 
ander werk kunnen vinden dat, strikt genomen, over de Perzische 
dichtkunst handelt, dan de „Institutiones ad fundamenta linguae 
Persicae cum chrestomathia maximam partem ex auctoribus 
ineditis collecta et glossario locupleti ed. Fr. Welker, Lips 1805 
(in den catalogus van 1832 p,- 50 No. 572), welk boek ons niet in 
handen is gekomen. Misschien putte onze dichter uit het „Speci- 
men poeseos Persicae . . . Haphyzi ghazelae etc.” van B. de 
Reviczky, Vindobonae (1771) p. 2 — ^5. 

Bilderdijk heeft Hafiz’ gedicht in een mystieken zin opgevat, 
zooals o.m. WHberforce Clarke in zijn vertaling I {1891) p. i — ^3. 
Het is, zooals men weet, van oudsher een twistpunt of en in hoever 
men van Hafiz’ verzen een mystieke uitlegging mag geven. 

In zijn aanteekeningen op den „Treurzang van Ibn Doreid” 
haalt onze dichter (in de eerste uitgaaf (1795) p. 53) de volgende 
uitspraak van Hafiz aan over den wijn : 
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Dat smaaklijk vocht dat ons de Godvrucht heeft verboden 
Als moeder van het kwaad, 

Is ons begeerlijker en zoefer 
Dan 't kussen van een maagd. 

Dit citaat is blijkbaar geput nit het bovenvermelde „Specimen 
poeseos persicae”, prooemium p. XXX *) of uit W. Jones, Poeseos 
Asiaticae Coxnmentariorum libri sex {1774) p. 151 en 234. 

Van Dj ami’s (gest. 1492) epos „ Yusuf en Zulaikha” heeft Bilder- 
dijk uit den aanhef een passage nagevolgd, !.^^. „God”, D.W. XIV 
P- 137 

Hij dekt hem ’t hoofd die in de Nachtwaak bidt, 
Verfrischt de borst die de arbeid heeft verhit ; 

Zijn Lentedauw besproeit de doomestruiken 
Als roos en thijm die tot genot ontluiken ; 

Zijn Herfstwind strooit in ’t afgeworpen blad 
Op ’t dorrend veld een gouden Zomerschat ; 

Zijn iof is meet dan honing op de lippen 
En balsemkracht, die borst en ziel doorglippen, 

En levensaim, die ’t matte hart verheft, 

En hooger dan dit aaxdsehe zijn beseft ; 

Zijn adem doodt de boozen die Hem haten 
En waassemt gift voor die Zijn naam vergaten. 

Zijn invloed is de nooit uitputbre bron 

Die alles laaft, die ’t licht schenkt aan de zon. 

Onttrekt Hij zich, geen heldre hemelvonken, 

Geen dag, bestaat. In ’t duister weggezonken 
Valt aarde en lucht terug in ’t grondloos niet. 

Dit gedicht dagteekent van 1826. In 1824 was V. von Rosen- 
zweig’s tekst en vertaling van Djami’s epos verschenen. Of Bilder- 
dijk ze gekend heeft weten wij niet. 

Nog treft men bij Bilderdijk twee fabelen aan, geput uit Djami’s 
„Baharistan” (Lenteleven), blijkbaar uit de „Anthologia Persica”, 
Viennae (1778) p. 17 en 34 — ^37. De eerste er van is „De Kreeft” 
D.W. XIV, p. 90, dagteekenende van 1825, de tweede „De Pauw 
en de Raaf”, D.W. I, p. 469, van het jaar 1826. 

De eerste dier fabelen is zeer vrij overgebracht, de tweede zeer 
bekort, maar heeft er o.i. bij gewonnen. 
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Nog e6n opmerking tot besMt : Schrijver dezes heeft dit onder- 
werp slecMs even aangesneden en hoopt, dat een meer bevoegde 
er een grondige studie aan moge wijden. 

COMPENDIUM 

Bilderdijkius noster ex Sadio, Hafezio, Djamio nec non ex 
ignotis quibusdam poetis Persicis quaedam in linguam Neerlan- 
dicam transtulit. Quas autem editiones ante oculos habuerit non 
semper indagare potuimus. Poetas persicos minime presso pede 
sequitur sed raulta mutavit quinimo nonnullos versus de suo 
addidit. Hafezii ghazelum primum mystice interpretatus est. 
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THE SEMITIC AND SANSKRIT ALPHABETS 

BY BAREND FADDEGON, Lunteren 


In the convincing analysis of the Sivasutras in which Sten 
Konow (Acta Orientalia XIX p. 291 sqq.) has undertaken to give 
an insight into the historical growth of this technical-grammatical 
alphabet, the author writes (p. 300) : "I accept Biihler’s view 
(Indische Palaeographie p. 18) that the Brahmi letters were brought 
to India by traders, who had become acquainted with the art of 
writing in Mesopotamia. But it is certam, as he points out, that 
the arrangement of the letters in a systematic alphabet was due 
to learned pandits, evidently in accordance with the teaching of 
the old Siksa.”' 

It was during the last year of the war that by a personal expe- 
rience I began to doubt the correctness of this theory of Buhler’s. 
The insufficiency of food both in quantity and quality made me 
suffer in many ways, so that my hearing and sight were seriously 
damaged and the oculist forbade me to read and write. At that 
time, too, crowds of evacuees applied for accommodation in my 
village and I took into my house a girl of five years together with 
her parents. Resolved to make the best of matters I taught the 
little girl the art of reading by means of counters with large 
letters and, as I had no experience in the educational line, I had 
to think out a plan by myself. So I reasoned as follows : to read 
presupposes associations between letters and speech-sounds. To 
both of these I must direct the girl's attention and interest. She is to 
learn how to observe the form and position of the letters, for even 
an / and a / would be confusing. And likewise I must teach her 
to pay attention to the phonemes in their articulative and auditive 
aspect. My little pupil had to become, so to speak, a phonetician. 
And to my surprise I found in her a quick response and even won 
her warm affection. Before showing the manner in which I achiev- 
ed this result, I want to mention for completeness’ sake that the 
associations between sounds and letters were easily brought about 
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with the aid of a printed map showing pictures and words with the 
Netherlands vowels and consonants. 

In order then to rouse her interest in the question of how sounds 
are articulated I adopted the following method. I asked the girl 
to take the letters for the formation of words out of a box in which 
they were phonetically arranged and afterwards to put the let- 
ters again in their places. Often we discussed the articulation. 
The arrangement of the box had to suggest the articulation- 
mode and the articulation-place of the phonemes. For the 
consonants it was easily done ; for the vowels it was impossible, 


E 


D 


. C 


B 


A 


since they are expressed with the five Latin letters {a, e, i, o, u) 
and, besides, require rules of spelling. On these principles I con- 
structed the letter-box which I now describe, dwelling upon some 
phonetical details which may be of interest and often are intfo- 
ductive to the following exposition of the Semitic and Indian 
alphabets. 

The box contained thirty partitions, arranged in five rows and 
six columns just as in the table drawn here above. Each partition 
was divided into two by a piece of cardboard which had been 
pasted inside ; the first subpartitions contained the counters with 
the characters in Roman type ; the second subpartitions were 
given to special cases ; thus, partition A II contained the e and the 
expressions for the indistinct vowel ; A III contaiaed i and the 
Netherlands ij, D VI r and L 

The phonetical arrangement was as follows : A I the laryngeal vowel 
a, in A VI the laryngeal consonant A wiih the other vowel-symbols 
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in between. In row B; p, b, m, (bilabials) ; f,v (labiodental fricatives) 
and w (labiodental semi-occlusive). In row C ; A and wg (velars), 
cA and g (velar or pharyngeal fricatives of which the g is voiced 
between vowels). In row D: t,d, n,l (dentals), s, 2 formed by the 
breath directed against the ridge of the lower teeth, t (alveolar or 
individually pharyngael) ; E (palatals), of which the j semi-occlusive. 

I should like to insert the following remarks on phonetics here. 
As the reader will notice in the sequel, the discussion of the origin 
of the alphabet will require some insight into the relation between 
the u (Itahan pronunciation) and the velar or pharyngeal and the 
labial consonants. And in order to attain clearness in this respect 
it is necessary to explain the formation of the three vowels a, i 
and u (all in Italian pronunciation) as being the prominent vocalic 
sounds. And I follow here Gemelh’s theory based on electracoustic 
experiments (see Dr. Louise Kaiser’s Biological and statistical 
research concerning the speech of 216 Dutch students. Bibliogra- 
phy p. 71 tome XXIII des Archives Neerlandaises de Phon^tique 
Exp^rimentale). 

But in order to explain this theory it is again necessary to dwell 
briefly on a section of acoustics, scil. the vibration of air in pipes. 
We confine ourselves here to the fluepipes and reedpipes of the church 
organ. In the right upper comer of the Table of Sound-Formation 
a diagram is given of the fluepipe. From the windbox the air is 
blown through a passage at the bottom against a sharp edge by 
which it is divided, a process similar to the water of the sea being 
driven with great force against a pier. An intricate movement 
of waves, or “disturbance”, is the result of the arrangement and no 
regular sound is formed. The musical tone is due to the regular 
upward and downward movement of this disturbance through the 
organ-pipe which here forms the “Chamber of sound-production”. 
The pitch of the tone produced is dependent here on the length of 
the pipe and upon its being open or closed at the top. This type 
of sound-formation is called “vibration produced by air-blast”. 

This form of sound-production is similarly found in the i and 
i<-vowels. Here, however, the air-current is not blown against a 
sharp edge, but through a suddenly narrowing passage. In the 
*-vowel this narrow passage is found between the blade of the 
tongue and the hard palate (see div. = division in the i-diagram 
of the table) ; the disturbance, caused here, develops in the 
pharyngeal cavity (Chamber I) and the buccal cavity (Chamber II) 


into the regular sound-formation of the i, which is superficially 
added to the voice produced by the glottis. In the vowel the 
place of air-disturbance is situated between the two lips, whilst 
the vowel-production is developed out of this disturbance by the 
pharyngo-buccal cavity, divided as this is into two chambers by 
the narrow passage between the back of the tongue and the back- 
wall of the pharynx. 

Thus in the i the place of ‘'division'" has a double function, it acts 
as a place of air-disturbance and it divides the phar3nigeal-buccal 
cavity into two chambers of sound-formation. In the u the lips 
function as place of air-disturbance and the narrow passage at the 
top of the pharynx is merely a division of the two chambers of 
sound-formation. 

The production of the ^-vowel as well as the accompanying 
voice-production take place in the glottis in the same way as the 
organ-tone of the reed pipe is produced in the "reed", the metal 
tongue which is made to vibrate; the pharyngeal-buccal cavity 
(slightly divided into two chambers by the arcus palatii) adds to 
it a timbre as does the wooden or metal pipe above the reed, within 
the reed-pipe ("chamber of timbre-addition" in the table). The 
tone belonging to the front chamber can be made audible by 
whispering and the tone of the pharyngeal chamber by percussion, 
cf. the author's article, "Phonetics and Phonology" ^). 

Finally we have to return to the f^-vowel; it has two important 
articulation-places: the lips as place of air-disturbance and the 
narrow passage at the top of the pharynx as a factor in the sound- 
formation. Thus the u is both related to the labial and the pha- 
ryngeal or velar consonants ; and it can develop as a voiceless 
semivowel (w) into /, cf. Old-Irish fer and Latin vir, Skr. vlra-, 
and as a voiced u (not yet changed into a semi occlusive) of original 
Sanskrit into g of Prakrit, avata > agada (Pischel, Gramm, der 
Prakrit Sprachen, 1900 § 231). And it does not surprise us that 
the English phoneticians Bell and Sweet called the u a back vowel 
whilst the ancient Indian phoneticians considered it a lip vowel, 
as appears from their order a, i, u in the alphabet ; that is glottis, 
palate and lips. On the other hand the Semitic planners of the 
alphabet, not marshalling vowels and consonants into parallel 
lines, took the labials and velars as cognate as will appear from the 

Mededeelingen Kon. Nederl. Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, 
Afd. Letterkunde, N.R. deei i no. 10 Ann. 1938. 
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following exposition. And according to modem phonetics the 
labials and velars are both cognate with the u and therefore conso- 
nants of a low timbre, whilst the dentals and palatals are cognate 
with the i and therefore consonants of a high timbre, facts which 
are of importance for the twofold possible degeneration of the 
organ of Corti, one kind badly distinguishing the low tones and 
the other the high tones, such as the i and the s and t.: 

That the Semitic alphabet is based on phonetic principles as 
vaguely guessed by W. v. Humboldt, may appear from the fol- 
lowing table. For its constmction I received information from a 
clerical student, who referred to W. Gesenius, Hebraische Grain- 
matik, 29. Aufl., verfasst von G. Bergstrasse, I. Teil Leipzig 1918. 
In my transliteration of the letters I have taken some license, the 
voiceless fricatives are given as /, h, ]}, voiced fricatives as y, 5. 
And in my ''remarks on the articulation'' I have inserted some 
personal suggestions based on the place which the letters occupy 
in the alphabetical system. 
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Remarks on the articulation. The alef is a speech-sound which 
is heard at the beginning of an accented initial vowel in modem 
Netherlands and High-German. According to their place in the 
alphabetical arrangement y is a semivowel, but w a semi-occlusive. 
The fricative of partition V4 is pronounced not only as an alveolar 
s, but also as a palatal 1 ; according to the alphabetical system 
the former was its original pronunciation. The emphatic h per- 
haps was a pharyngeal fricative like the ch in the provinces of N. 
and S. Holland of the Netherlands and in the High German of 
Switzerland ; the weak h was a velar fricative. 

The zayin in column III corresponds to Greek t which sometimes 
is zd, for instance in A'd^va^s, sometimes dz, for instance in 
dvofid^ea, with ? < dy. The pronunciation zd is confirmed by 
the preceding ligature for st in the cipher system. Were the con- 
sonants of column III in the primary alphabet palatals which arose 
from velars and were columns III and IV put together for this very 
reason ? Doubts may also be roused as to column VII where we 
meet in Greek with ? instead of Hebrew samech and with sanpi 
at the end of the alphabet in its numerical application. 

Personally I tried to arrive at the production of ayin in the fol- 
lowing way. Belonging as I do by birth to the Western provinces of 
the Netherlands and articulating in my youth a pharyngeal ch (h) 
I afterwards replaced it by a velar ch. With the help of these two 
articulations I added to my natural velar k a pharymgeal k (in the 
Hebrew alphabet perhaps IV 4). But ayin was a still deeper 
consonant, for in its description we find it compared with the sound 
at the beginning of vomiting. Compare the Netherlands rough 
onomatope kotsen for vomiting, in which word k represents the 
explosion, the 0 its deep timbre, whilst ts often occurs in words of 
sound or movement (cf. klotsen, kletsen, ritselen, klutsen, gutsen, 
hutsen and further hotsen, pats). So then I tried to produce a 
similar sound in my larynx. Dr. Louise Kaiser has kindly photo- 
graphed my natural k, my pharymgeal k, my effort for an ayin 
and my pharyngeal h. ; the photos clearly showed the differences. 

As the reader will see in the alphabetic table, there is regularity 
in the Hebrew alphabet, but it is seriously obscured by some 
irregularities. 

The principles of regularity are the following : 


Unfortunately it has not been possible to publish these photographs in the 
present article. 
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A. The columns contain consonants of the same articulation- 

place/ order is labial II, velar IV and dental 

VI. Column I contains the laryngeal consonants which introduce 
vowels ; the y is put here, because it was characterised either by 
voice or voicelessness ; as to the possibility of the latter case com- 
pare English wh and ancient Greek rh. Column III originally 
perhaps contained palatals, cognate with the following series of 
velars. The alveolar column, only containing r and i, is subordinate 
to column VI. The original value of column VII seems uncertain. 

B. The rows contain consonants of the same articulation- 
mode ; in row i we find the mediae, in row 3^5 the nasals, in row 4, 
as far as the main columns are concerned the tenues p, q (i.e. per- 
haps the pharyngeal k), t 

C. As to column I we are struck by the following facts, the 
consonant names alef and he contain the vowels and e ; the semi- 
vowel y reminds us of an i; the sjmbol of ayin resembles the 0 of 
Greek and Latin; the u and y of these languages are derived from 
this 0. In these vowels we meet with the series a larjmgeal, ^ 
palatals, 0, u labials. The same order we find in the Sanskrit 
alphabet. How are we to account for this regularity? 

The difficulties in the arrangement of the Hebrew alphabet are : 

D. In row 4 we should expect an alternation k : h parallel with 
p : f and t : p. And in connection with this fact line 3a gives the 
impression of being an insertion. Most likely the alphabet was 
planned in a language which only contained an r and no /, and only 
one k, the velar one. 

E. Row 2 possesses a very incoherent character ; since it is placed 
— after the omission of line 3a — ^between voiced consonants (&, g, 
d and m, n) we are led to surmise that possibly in the language in 
which the original alphabet was composed, (perhaps ah older stage 
of the Semitic languages themselves), this row contained voiced 
consonants such as e.g. bh, gh, dh in Sanskrit. The occurrence 
of r in row 4 need not be considered a difficulty, for r could have 
been, as in Greek, a voiceless consonant § at thebeginningof a word. 

Before taking leave of the Hebrew alphabet I want to remark 
that in the invention of a letter-system two factors might play a 
part, either the phone tical arrangement as explained in the preced- 
ing pages, or the wish to facilitate the association between sound 
and symbol. The latter factor would then show itself in the names 
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of the characters. The relation of these two factors cannot be 
considered here 1). 

Passing over to Sanskrit we should remember that we find here 
next to the general, lexicographical alphabet a grammatical arrange- 
ment of the phonemes in the Sivasutras. On the preceding page 
the table at the top shows the principle of construction of the 
lexicographical alphabet. The columns here contain the pho- 
nemes resembling one another in their articulation-mode, and the 
rows show the phonemes of the same articulation-place. The order 
of the rows is the regular succession of the articulations from 
laiynx up to lips. 

Note. Observe that in the transliteration $ represents an 
alveolar, whereas for the Semitic alphabet I have used the s 5 iTObol s. 

The second table gives the Sivasutras arranged vertically so 
that the comparison with the first table becomes easier. In order 
to do this, Sutra ii running kh, ph, ch, th, th, c, i, t, must be broken 
up into three parts. The bottom row of the table contains the 
indicative letters which, added after the first letter of a certain 
group, indicates this total group ; e.g. chav indicates the six voice- 
less occlusives pronounced with the tip or the blade of the tongue ; 
ai indicates all voiced speechsounds etc. 

Sten Konow in the article quoted has fully analysed this table 
in connection with its use in Panini’s Sutra-Patha and with the 
efforts to arrive at an alphabetical arrangement in the Pratisakhyas. 
The irregularity in the alphabetical order of the indicative letters 
has likewise been taken into account, and so the author has con- 
structed the probable historical development of these sutras which 
preceded Panini’s scholarly activity. It seems imnecessary to 
summarize this detailed and careful analysis. Only upon one 
point I want to dwell here ; it is the internal arrangement of the 
sutras, m other words the way in which the rows follow one another 
in our table. Here we meet with an order which strongly reminds 
us of the Hebrew alphabet. In both arrangements we find labials, 
velars and dentals m succession (see the rows y, S and y) ; but what 
I surmise to correspond to the Sanskrit palatals namely the Hebrew 
column zayin, sade is placed before the column of the velars with 
which they are perhaps historically connected. On the other hand 
in both alphabets the alveolars precede the dentals (rows ? and y). 

Vide “Der Alte Orient”, 36. Band, i /z Prof. Dr. Hans Baner f : "Der Ursprung 
des Alphabets", Leipzig. J. C. Hinrichs Verlag 1937. 
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The position of the palatals (fi) before the labials (y) has two 
advantages : i. the order palatals : labials in the consonants be- 
comes parallel to the succession t :u, and 2. the Sanskrit palatal 
occlusives with their special rules of sandhi are easdy put apart 
from the other varna-consonants. 

As for the order kh : ph and k : p which we find in the Sivasutras 
II and 12, in the pratyakaras it has practically no importance. It 
is perhaps due to the influence of the lexicographical alphabet ; 
cf. SP. 8, 3, 37, where we meet with the expression kupvoh which 
is to be supplemented with khar{t) of su. 8, 3, 15 as an indication 
of the four consonants k, kh, p, ph. 

Of greater moment is the fact that the labials (y) are put imme- 
diately before the velars (d). In the sutras ii and 12 this position 
has advantages in Anew of the sandhi-rules bearing on the six voiceless 
consonants articulated Avith the tip or blade of the tongue. Less 
striking is the case of ham in Patha-Sutra 8, 3, 32 showing the 
gemination of h, n and n after a short vowel and before an initial 
vowel. In a case such as pratyahn aste the hh can historically be 
accounted for, since pmtyah is developed from *pratyahks, so the 
length by position of the syllable is maintained; and the same 
argumentation holds good for kuruann dste Avith n < nts. But 
■with the onomatopes in n the case is quite different ; at the 
very best we have to do here with a “phonetical analogy”, but 
this does not explain why Pacini himself calls one of his books 
the un-ddi-sUtra. 

Very peculiar is the use of the pratyahara yah in 7, 3, loi 
sq. discussing the lengthening of a thematical a; practically 
this pratyahara contains the four consonants y (5/8 : vrksdya), 
V (5y: pacdvah), m {jy: pacdmi, pacdmah) and bh (8y: vrksdbhydm). 
It is very unlikely that Panini in Anew of this sutra only has 
brought the row of labials from the original last place before (above) 
the velars. More likely it seejns to me that the Sivasutras here 
have reserved the original Semitical order of labial, velar, dental. 

But leaving aside these minor points for the present we may con- 
clude that both Hindus and Semites constructed their alphabets 
systematically on two principles, those of the articulation-mode 
and the articulation-place, and we may feel some doubts concerning 
Biihler's h5q)othesis that Hindu-traders should merely have received 
the characters from the Semites and that no further influence as 
to the phonetic science should have been exerted. 
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The Abessinian alphabet. Prof. J. H. Kramers pointed out to 
me the Abessinian alphabet as causing great difficulties to the 
Semitists. So I consulted A. Gmmmatik der A eM 

schen Sprache von C. Bezold, 1899. Starting from my fundamental 
idea that the planning of an alphabet is in the first place a work of 
phonology I considered the theory expounded by Bezold of the 
relation between the Hebrew and Abessinian alphabets as hardly 

convincing. The Abessinian alphabet 
is not actually, divided into two sections 
■(i — 13, 14 — 26), but into three (1—9, 

10 — 18 and 19 — 26). . Their ' mutual 
relation I have sjnnbolized' in a 'fanciful 
figure. ■ The side cclumns (1—7 and 

11— 18) contain : the sonorous or vo- 
wellike consonants (printed here in 
heavy type), the laryngeals and the 
sibilants ; the base (9— 10 and 9 sq.) 
contains the ordinary mutes ; the 
middle column (21— 26) contains the 
emphatical sounds and two labial 
mutes (/, p, is, dz, /, p or ■ ps). 

As for the side columns the rule holds good that at the left side 
one laryngeal or sibilant, and at the right side twojaryngeals or 
sibilants are placed between two sonorous consonants (nasals, liquids 
and semi- vowels). As Bezold points out, the characters ii and 12, 
13 and 14, 15 and 16 are typographically connected ; the same may 
perhaps be maintained, for I md h (added middle stroke), 4 and 5 
of which the form of mdi is more elaborate, 6 and 7 with, inversion, 
cf, Bezold, Tafel 1 . The Hebrew and Abessinian alphabets are 
undoubtedly connected, whilst the Hebrew arrangement is the 
original one. 
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ORIENTAL STUDIES AND INDIA 

BY H. KRAEMER, Geneva 


Among anthropologists and ethnologists, especially in Anglo- 
Saxon countries (America, England, Australia), there is at present 
a deep interest in the huge problem of culture contact or cultmral 
exchange. This is right, because it is nothing less than a problem of 
life and death for the many primitive peoples that have been 
drawn into the orbit of modem Western civilization with all the 
upheaval it causes. The destructive effect of the “acids of modem 
civilization” on these primitive peoples makes not only investiga- 
tion, but also planning imperative. However, for the same reason, 
viz. the penetration and inrash of modem Western civilization 
and methods, the “higher” non-European civilizations as e.g. the 
Indian, are passing, though on a widely different plane, through 
the ordeal of culture-contact and cultural exchange. The object of 
this paper is to consider one aspect of it, viz. the peculiar part 
oriental studies and their unpredictable consequences are taking 
in this process. It might be called a study in cultural psychology 
in a period of revolutionary transition. 

Since the end of the i8th century many generations of orient- 
alists have been studying the ancient languages and literatures of 
the great oriental civilizations : Indian, Islamic, Chinese, Japanese. 
Painstaking linguistical, philological, archaeological research has 
resulted in constructing a picture of the development of these 
complex cultures and especially of their religious background. 
It is still going on, constantly busy in revising the picture. It 
has been and is a splendid work of spiritual conquest, of creative 
discovery, as arduous and obstinate as the discovery of the North 
and South Poles, though less manifestly romantic. It is due 
to the work of Western orientalists that the oriental peoples have 
now a clearer picture of the historical sequence of their religious 
and cultural development than ever before. Since the last part 
of the igth century in a constantly increasing manner the small 
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army of Western orientalists has been reinforced by men from 
the ranks of the orientals themselves. Oriental men, trained in 
Western methods of research and historical criticism, began to 
offer their contribution to the common task. As to India, names 
as Telang and Bhandarkar rise at once in our mind. 

At present, there is a constantly growing number of oriental 
scholars, carefully trained in modem methods, who form with the 
Western orientalists a fellowship of workers for the investigation 
and interpretation of their own civilization. So in Egypt in the 
field of Islamic culture and religion ; in China very vigorously 
under the inspiring leadership of Hu Shih ; in India a band of 
scholars from different quarters of this vast peninsula and cultural 
continent, are busy in many branches : archaeology, languages, 
history of religion, history of philosophy, political, social and 
economical history, sociology etc. 

One important difference — amongst others — ^between Western 
and these Eastern orientalists is that their study of one or more 
branches of their civilization is and must be more than dispas- 
sionate, though ardent, investigation and interpretation of the 
spiritual, social or political past. It is with them also the endeavour 
to understand and interpret their own past as an instrument to 
influence the revolutionary present in which they culturally, poli- 
tically and socially are living, and to build at the same time for 
their cultural, social and political future, for it is their own fate 
and the fate of their own people and civilization that is at stake. 
Western orientalists can be deeply interested spectators, which 
encourages a detachment, so highly desirable for the scientific spirit. 
The Eastern orientalists can’t be spectators. They belong them- 
selves to the persoimel of the arena. This endangers their 
detachment, but it sharpens the feeling for trends and shades that 
may escape the investigator, who is not himself a living part of 
the spiritual tradition he is studying. 

The manner in which oriental scholars have cooperated in Wes- 
tern oriental studies has already a history, the mam stages of which 
are i°. mere apprenticeship, 2°. full cooperatorship in the line and 
spirit of Western scientific approach, 3°, an approach of their own, 
inspired by the exigencies of their national cultural crisis and 
renaissance. The dangers of a too emotionally subjective, apolo- 
getic and propagandistic handling of the problems are of course 
evident. The menace of turning the search for truth into a tool 
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for nationalist self-aggrandizement is very real. Yet, in various 
respects, new roads are opened, and aspects, neglected or overseen by 
Western orientalism, are brought to the attention of critical exam- 
ination. In India a book that embodies as well the dangers as the 
stimulants just mentioned, is e.g. Mookerji’s ; A History of Indian 
Shipping and Maritime Activity, 1912, which construes an Indian 
urge for discovery and will for domination that is the fruit of a 
reading of history, mainly bom from nationalist wishful thinking, 
but nevertheless opening our eyes wider to what “the Greater 
India” has meant for Asia. 

In the following study I propose to outline the work of a remark- 
able Indian scholar, Benoy Kumar Sarkar, a man of amazing abilities 
and of startling and stimulating interpretations, however erroneous 
they often may appear to us in the light of well-established facts. 
Sarkar is a worker in many fields, but the domain of political 
science is a predilection of his. J. J. Meyer, the able translator of 
the Kaufilyarthasastra, says about Sarkar in the preface to 
his translation, called : “Das alt-indische Buch von Welt und 
Staatsleben”, that he is a man of genius and astoundingly at home 
in European literature. J. JoUy, the well-known authority in the 
field of Indian political science, treats in “Zeitschrift fiir verglei- 
chende Rechtswissenschaft” (1925) a series of publications on this 
matter from the pen of Indian scholars. He characterizes Sarkar 
in this article as a scholar marked by “Groszziigigkeit”, although 
he does not entirely suppress the criticism that Sarkar might 
be too much influenced in his theses and conclusions by his ardent 
patriotism. 

The chief work of Sarkar’s is his : The Positive Background of 
Hindu Sociology, Book I. It is the second edition of a work in 
three parts, published for the first time in 1914, and consisting of 
Book I : Introduction to Hindu Positivism ; Book II : Hindu Materi- 
alism and Natural Sciences ; Book III : Hindu Politics and Econo- 
mics. It is meant as an introduction to the English translation 
of the Nitisara of Sukracarya (also called Sukraniti), one of the 
late, medieval Indian works on political science. Sarkar published 
this translation in 1914 in the Sacred Books of India Series of the 
Panini Office at Allahabad, and added the “Positive Background 
of Hindu Sociology” to it in order to give an account of his views 
and conclusions regarding the place of the secular element in Indian 
life. One of his books that deals with the same sphere is “The 



Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus'', 1922, which he 
calls himself ''a study in comparative politics". - In this con- 
tribution we will draw mainly on these two publications ; some- 
times his *The Futurism of Young Asia", and other essays on the 
relations between the East and the West, 1922, will also be 
used. However, it must be emphasized that these three works, 
however important they may be, do not give the slightest idea 
of the amazing fertility and versatility of Sarkar's mind. He 
is a widely travelled man, who has produced an endless stream 
of books and articles in various fields of investigation. In the 
preface to his ''Positive Background", the director of the Panini 
office takes tens of pages in order to enumerate Sarkar's produc- 
tions. Nevertheless, versatile as his mind and pen may be, above 
all he wants to be a positivist student of sociology, and in this article 
we will devote our attention to this side of his scientific personality. 

Sarkar is a man of wide studies and of wide travel. From 1914 — 
1925 he travelled, taught and studied in Europe and America in 
order to "extend his world-culture" as he expresses himself. About 
every country he visited he wrote a book in Bengali, consisting in 
all of 12 volumes, and called : Varttaman Jagat (the modern world). 
From 1926 — 1937 he was living in his mother-country, Bengal, 
acting as a professor, a writer, a stimulating reformer and 
organizer in the fields of economics, social life, and education. 

All his books and articles, his exertions and endeavours, are 
clearly devoted to one end, viz. to make India equal in cultural 
status and achievement to the Western world. It is hence 
essential to our subject to discover the fundamental theses by 
which he is led in all his investigations and conclusions. The way 
in which he works out the championship of these theses, teaches 
us very clearly what shape Western training and scientific erudi- 
tion take in the mind of a brilliantly gifted and thoroughly trained 
Oriental. 

Sarkar's theses can be compressed in one formula, which runs 
entirely counter to the dominant opinion about the Oriental as 
being constitutionally and essentially "spiritual”. It is especially in 
contradiction to the wide-spread notion, with scholars as well as with 
the European intellectuals , of the inborn spirituality of the Indians, 
who figure in the general conception as sublime mystics, profound 
metaphysicians and fervent "religiosi". A reputation which in 
the last 25 years appeared quite natural and in agreement with the 
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facts, since the noble figure of Mr. Gandhi seemed to be a vivid illustra- 
tion of this spirit of India. The formula in which Sarkar expresses 
his view to the contrary runs as follows : during its whole cul- 
tural history India has been intensely secular and earthbound 
in its propensities. To picture the Indian people on account of 
its producing the Upanisads and the Vedanta philosophy, the 
Bhagavadgita and the many forms of bhakti religion, as an essen- 
tially other-worldly-mhxded people, is, according to Sarkar’s 
interpretation, a misguiding construction of European orientalists, 
at least of the older generation, and to a great extent also of those 
of the present generation. Max Muller especially is his black 
sheep, but many others are the target for his attacks and criticisms. 
He extracts from the documents of the past a quite different India 
than the spiritual India, which, as Sarkar phrases it, is the fruit 
of the imaginations of "orientalism in science”. This other India 
is not mystic, but positivist or naturalistic ; it is not speculative, 
but materialistic. With these terms which to our ears tend to 
have an unfavourable sound, he means that India, the land of 
fakir’s and sadhu’s, of sacrifice-experts and yogi’s, has in reality 
been a country in which the universal type of the common clay of 
man, with all his instinctive needs and desires, has played as im- 
portant a r61e as in other lands and climes. This is explained in 
his introduction to Sukracarya’s Nitisara, which bears the title : 
The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology. In the first edition 
of this book, B. D. Basu, its editor, characterizes Sarkar’s position 
with the following words: “One side of India was presented by 
Max Muller in his writings : India, what can it teach us ? Chips 
from a German workmanshop, etc. ; and especially through the 
Sacred Books of the East Series. This was the subjective, the 
idealistic and the metaphysical or mystical side. The other side 
of Indian culture — ^the naturalistic, the secular, the worldly, the 
objective side has been presented by Prof. Sarkar.” Basu is 
too moderate, because Sarkar is far more aggressive in his 
attitude. It is impossible for him to deny speculative, mystical 
and phantastic India, but in his virulant pushing into the foreground 
of the political, the economic, the fully secular aspect of India, one 
feels that he would like to deny it. To him his refutation of 
“orientalism in science” means the destruction of “a vast body of 
idols”, all bom from the Western superiority complex (cf. Preface 
to his “Futurism of Young Asia”, p. III). 
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Besides secularism another ke5rword in his interpretation of 
Indian culture is : energetism. This word again is the flat counter- 
part of a widely-spread notion about India, viz. its quietism and 
passivity. Isn’t Buddhist Nirvana its classic manifestation ? 

A constantly recurring theme with Sarkar is that India, always 
presented by Western historians as a typical example of inherent 
weakness in political creativity, evidenced by the fact that Indian 
history is a recital of invasions and foreign dominionships, is, on 
the contrary, that part of the world where Macchiavellistic Real- 
politik had its most daring exponents, and in which the urge for 
world dominion, imperialism and colonial expansion was a domi- 
nant motive. No people of dreamers, but of energetic activists in 
the field of merely secular politics and self-assertion. Sarkar tells 
us frankly that his endeavour to establish this new emphasis with 
regard to Indian history and civilization is stimulated by his pro- 
test against Western "albinocracy and colonialism”. This protest 
is his “Leitmotiv” (Preface, o.c. p. III). 

Is it then sufficient to say that Sarkar is a scientific worker, 
guided and inspired by a fervent nationalism ? Jolly thinks so. 
It seems to me that this is only a partial view of Sarkar's scientific 
individuality. One of his favourite theses is “the doctrine of 
vishvashakti” as he calls it himself. He is not only a fervent 
nationalist, he is also a fervent cosmopolitan. By “vishvashakti” 
he means two things. First, his belief that humanity is fundament- 
ally one and must be viewed and treated as a unity. He rejects 
utterly the tendency to place India apart. ‘‘So-called Hindu ideals 
there are none” (Preface on “Positive Background”, p. i8). 
Secondly, vishvashakti signifies that India in the last i| centuries has 
come into contact with the entire globe and is a receiving as well as a 
giving agency in the spiritual, economic and political world- 
texture. We are on the way towards a world-culture, in which 
India will have and give its share. “The world is not complete 
without India” (Futurism, p. 362). As there has been in the past 
“the Greater India”, pictured by Mookerjee, so in the future there 
must be a “greater India”, that is to say an India which has had a 
part and wants to take part in the “vishvashakti of world-culture”. 
As the “Greater India” of the past kept an open mind to all out- 
side influences, so present India is open to the best of European and 
American culture. Sarkar expresses it in this way (ib. p. 305) : 
“Shakespeare, Goethe, Victor Hugo, Walt Whitman and Ibsen 
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call forth among Indians the same enthusiasm as among the 
Westerners. Helmholtz, Pasteur, John Stuart Mill and William 
James, they all have thousands of admirers and followers in India. 
The great philosophers of Germany from Kant and Fichte to 
Haeckel and Eucken are as popular in India as her own masters.” 

This succinct synopsis of Sarkar’s tendencies in his sociological 
and historical research-work reveal him as a rare combination of 
crass realism, high-flown idealism, India-obsession and cosmopo- 
litan omnivorism. His view contrasts strangely with Mr Gandhi’s 
autarkist conception of a “holy” India. 

Taking into account all that has been said about his fundamental 
theses, it is no matter of surprise that he is wholly anti-metaphy- 
sical and a-religious, if not irreligious. In direct antithesis to the 
standard-view about Hindu life, he pronounces as his opinion : 
“Human life is never governed by religion, which is everywhere 
a brilliant superstition, consisting in the vain effort to understand 
the natxure of God, but by the desire and power to live and flourish 
by responding to the looo and i stimuli of the universe and util- 
izing the innumerable world-forces (vishvashakti). This desire 
and power is the basis of civilization, culture, Kultur or dharma 
and is spiritual in its very nature if anything spiritual there be” 
(cf. Preface : Positive Background). His credo is a positivist 
vitalism and an optimistic rationalism. Notwithstanding this, he 
presided in 1936 over the Ramakrishna Centenary Convention of 
Religions, and acted in 1937 as the Secretary to the International 
Parliament of Religions in Calcutta. 

These facts are an instructive indication as to the peculiar plastic 
condition and the diffusive aspect of the spiritual situation in the 
present Orient. The most improbable mixtures and coagulations 
— ^synthesis would be an entirely inaccurate and misleading term — 
are possible and accepted, because the provisional unificator of all 
these divers factors is the elementary urge for self-assertion and 
for getting a place in the sun. If one would venture to identify 
Sarkar with one of the recognized systems of thought — ^which 
is difficult because of his cameleontic versatility — ^then it would 
probably be most fitting to classify him as a member of the wide- 
spread “congregation” of Comte-followers, as he has both a 
positivist-rationalist as well as a sociological strain in the texture of 
his scientific personality. Advocating the “new sociology” and “new 
indology” to which he is devoted, he wholly agrees with Comte 



that ideal sociology has to become ‘'physique sociale”. Just as 
Comte he uses, according to his own communications (Pos. Backgr. 
p. lo), the word “positivist'' in the sense of: opposite to religious. 
It is worth while to state in this connection that French sociology, 
its outlook and spiritual background, is one of the most influential 
factors in moulding the minds of Western-educated Orientals from 
Morocco to India. 

We now turn to the works of Sarkar's we mentioned as being 
of the most significance for the purpose of this contribution. It 
will enable us to get a more concrete picture of his manner of 
approach and interpretation. 

In “The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology" Sarkar reveals 
his strong and his weak sides. He offers in this book his positivist 
interpretation of India as a culture-complex. According to him 
positivism, materialism, activism were the true motors of Indian 
cultural development . The mythological, religious and speculative 
aspect of India is mere dressing-up. Attentive reading teaches 
that in this baffling thesis Sarkar is covertly determined by a 
compulsion towards comparing India with the Eur-American 
sphere of culture. This is apparent in the arguments used in 
his thesis. He maintains — and in doing so he is right — ^that a 
sound and objective comparison between Eur-American and Indian 
culture, which is sensitive to historical perspective, is impossible 
if the compared items are India and the Western world after its 
triumphant development in the fields of science since the 17th century. 
Those achievements, of which the West is so proud — ^viz. demo- 
cracy, religious liberty, general education, its domination of the 
forces of nature, its inventions and material progress etc. — are, 
as Sarkar rightly states, of recent origin. To get a truly-historicai, 
proper appreciation of the Hindu achievements in science, abstract 
or applied, the Western point of comparison must be the period 
in Western cultural history before it accomplished its great crea- 
tive acts in science, technocracy, industrialism and democracy. 
That is to say, the time of the Middle Ages. If we do this, Sarkar 
concludes that *'the Hindu scientific intellect and materialistic genius 
would be found to have been more or less similar to the Western” 
(p. 5). Speaking historically and psychologically Sarkar is here 
quite right, although he neglects this important element that 
Indian culture between the sixth century before and after Christ 
is an indigenous, autochthonous product, whereas the European 
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Middle Ages from cultural aspect represent the incorporation and 
conquest of the Teutonic peoples by a blending of Christianity and 
late-classical culture. However, leaving this aside, he is right in 
his emphasis. Yet, taking into account his thesis of the positivist, 
materialistic and activist character of Indian life, in a mythological, 
religious and speculative disguise, we are driven to the not easily to 
be conceded idea that thinking along this line the imposing religious 
structure of European medieval civilization is but a semblance 
and a travesty, whereas its hidden springs were l37ing in purely 
positivist impulses. In other terms, Sarkar’s valuable stressing 
of the right terms of the comparison, which results in his book in 
a rich multitude of shrewd and dlummating observations, is coupled 
with and inspired by a sort of Marxian ideology (the spiritual the 
superstructure of the material), which is not a result of scientific 
observation and deduction, but is his personal vitalistic conception 
and interpretation of life and the world. 

A second viewpoint which goyems his interpretation of Indian 
civilization in “The Positive Background” is very interesting and 
noteworthy. Ancient India has condensed its cultural philosophy 
admirably in the well-known term: furusartha, sometimes now cir- 
cumscribed as trivarga, sometimes as caturvarga. By puruiartha is 
meant : the “desirables” of man, the fields of self-expression for man 
as an individual and a member of a community. Trivarga or trias 
comprises dharma, artha and kama, caturvarga or tetras comprises 
dharma, artha, kama and moksa. Issuing from this time-honoured 
purely Indian concept Sarkar points out the enormous importance 
which the trivarga has in Indian life, that is to say the categories of 
non-moksa, of non-transcendental, of non-mystical, secular, positive 
order. He maintains that this preponderance of trivarga in the 
totality of Indian life has with very few exceptions never yet acquir- 
ed adequate recognition in the interpretation of Indian life by 
Emropean scholars. Therefore the compendious literature about 
trivarga, produced by every generation in India, embodied in the 
dharma-, artha-, niti-, kama-, vartta-, silpasastras and in the 
many branches of Indian science, has never been adequately 
studied as an indication of the "Diesseits”-tendency in Indian 
life. The predilection of Western scholars for the moksa-side of 
Indian life has, according to Sarkar, established the opinion that 
Hindu culture is essentially non-economic, non-political, ultra- 
ascetic and over-religious (ib. p. 6). Sarkar's “new indology" 
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intends to fill just this gap, and it is evident that he is redressing 
an undeniable one-sidedness of Indological studies, although he 
does so by becoming himself extremely one-sided. He acknow- 
ledges this silently by his emphasis on another peculiarity of 
Indian culture, viz. that the Hindus in every field of cultural life 
intended to realize a harmony or synthesis of two aspects of life : 
the worldly and the other-worldly (bhoga and tyaga). He is 
indeed too sweeping in his judgment about the neglect by Western 
scholars of the trivarga-aspect. H. Zimmer’s “Altindisches Leben” 
(1879) did not only convey the impression that Indians are priests 
and dreamers. Long before Sarkar stressed this point of view (1914) , 
J. J. Meyer had expressed already in 1902, in the Preface to his 
“Dane’s Dasakumaracaritam” his opinion in the following 
words: “Der Hindu ist immer einerseits ein Griibler und Asket, 
andererseits ein sehr sinnlicher und weltlicher Mensch gewesen.” 
Unvoluntarily therefore Sarkar favours the idea that Western 
scholars, before the discovery of the Kautilyarthasastra in 1909, 
never paid any attention to the secular aspect of Indian character 
and life. Nevertheless his emphasis on this aspect of Indian life 
is justified. Authors as Alfred Hillebrandt : "Alt-indisches politi- 
sches Leben” (1923), Masson-Oursel ; “L’lnde antique et la civi- 
lisation indienne" (1931), especially J. J. Meyer in the notes on his 
translation of the Kautilyarthasastra, and others show an open 
mind to what Sarkar calls his “new indology", but it is a fact that 
the general impression about India is built on notions of the Upa- 
ni§ads, the Vedanta, the Bhagavadgita, Buddhism etc. ; which all 
point to an attitude of radical world-negation. The oldest descrip- 
tion of Indian life by Megasthenes (3d century before Christ) 
furnishes already the impression that the dominant trait of Indian 
life is not to be found in the g5minosophists (sadhu), who intrigued 
Alexander the Great and his generals so much, but in a vigorous 
state- and municipal life. By his exaggerated accentuation of 
the secular life Sarkar renders a real service to the understanding of 
India, because he forces us to be more realistic and more in confor- 
mity with the facts and often offers explanations of Indian pheno- 
mena that are really to the point, whereas at the same time he falls 
often in the trap of misinterpretation of well-established facts. 
His realism makes him sharpsighted. Thus when he says : “The 
ideals of the Ri§is of the Vedic culture-complex are not very meta- 
physical or other-worldly, the atmosphere of sacrifices, hymns, 
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prayers and gods notwithstanding. The literature is preoccupied 
with the annihilation of the enemy, the seizure of enemy properties, 
the distribution of the booty, the expansion of one’s territory, the 
attainment of the highest position in the society of man. It 
describes jealousies, ambitions, hatreds, wars, elections, harangues 
and rivalries for accession to the throne” (o.c. p. 125). Speaking 
about sacrifice as a means of coercing the gods, he says (o.c. 
p. 369) : ‘‘Man is made superhuman. It is man and his energy 
that are really adored through the sacrifices”, and in the self- 
release of Jains and Buddhists (the gods are irrelevant, and merely 
bubbles in the karmatic world-process) he detects ‘‘the touch of 
humanism and positivism”. The curious consequences of Sarkar’s 
positivist modem-mindedness is that he on the one hand becomes 
blind to the fundamental religious conceptions that dominate 
the Indian view of life, while on the other hand he sees clearly the 
human, all too human elements, that acquire a certain sanctification 
from their integration into this fundamental background, and 
therefore avoids the romantic over-spiritualization, to which many 
Western scholars are prone by their tendency to “explain” all 
phenomena as rectilineal elaboration of these sacred fundamental 
intuitions. 

He becomes eloquent when he discusses the political theories of 
India. Urged by his desire to uncover the secular tendency of 
Indian life, he appeals (o.c. p. 361, 400) to European and Indian 
scholars alike to recognize that the dharma’s and standards of 
the arthasastra’s are “frankly and 100 % Machiavellian”. He 
rightly remarks : “It is fallacious to believe that ideals or pious 
wishes must always be humane, holy, high-souled or philanthropic”. 
In Realpolitik Macchiavellian ideals are literally ideals. Then 
suddenly he betrays his limitless positivism (“morale sans obhga- 
tion ni sanction”) in his diatribe on Kautilya : “As an exponent 
of Macchiavellism Kautilya is in excellent company. Eastern 
and Western (he is thinking of Hobbes, Bismarck, Richelieu, Von 
Treitschke etc.), and the Arthasastra of Kautilya is one of the 
greatest works of mankind in the realm of political ethics or logic”. 
His nationalist desire for a powerful India makes him continue 
in this vein: “It is a glory to the Hindu brain this powerfully 
conceived philosophical masterpiece .... it has not been excelled 
in any quarter of the globe. If our Mother India is great and divine, 
because she gave birth to a sakya, the Buddha, let us all worship 
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our Mother India as equally great and divine because she produced 
a Vishnugupta, a Canakya, the Kautalya or the Kautilya (cunning 
or crooked). It is in this worship that we do justice to the glorious 
positive background of Hindu sociology. . .. Kautilya completes 
Buddha." 

To the historian of religion it is highly interesting to see how 
Sarkar intuitively understands that the Indian Marseillaise, viz. 
Bankim Chatterjee’s Vande Mataram of 1885 (Had Motherland, 
Vande Mataram, Thy art my nurse. Thyself my creed, in Thee my 
heart and soul, and in my limbs the spirit Thou, in mine arm 
Thou art strength (§akti). Thyself heart’s devotion (bhakti), Thine 
the images bodied forth. In temples over and all. Mother !) is the 
secularised, nationalist version of the primeval Indian belief in 
Durga and the Mother-goddess. 

Sarkar repeatedly combats another conception about India, 
that is always presented by Western Orientalists, viz. that in India 
the idea of state and fatherland is unknown as we understand it 
in the West, and that Indian history embodies a sequence of inva- 
sions and foreign conquests, only rarely interspersed by times of 
autonomous Indian rule. In his "Positive Background”, in “The 
Political Theories and Institutions of the Hindus”, in "The Futurism 
of Young Asia” he meets this challenge by pointing to the many 
invasions by Asiatic peoples (Mongols, Turks, Saracenes) to which 
Europe was subject. His book “The Political Theories and Insti- 
tutions of the Hindus” is an ably done work, by which in spite of his 
exaggerations he succeeds m making two valuable contributions. 
He shows clearly the wealth and originality of Indian thinking on 
politics as contained in the niti-literature. This is hardly known 
and it helps us to get rid of the idea that China is the sole Oriental 
country that has produced a great deal of thinking on the problems 
of political, social and economic hfe. India has been as fertile, if 
not more fertile, in thinking about these problems than China. 
Future research will reveal this more and more and Sarkar 
undoubtedly belongs to the eye-openers in this domain. It makes 
one ponder the vexing comparison between China, which was 
creative in thought and achieved much in politics, and India, 
which was as creative in thought but deficient in achievement. 

The second contribution he makes through his pre-occupation 
with the political and social science of the Hindus is that he corrects 
the hjqjer-spiritualizing interpretation of India and Eastern life 
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in general, which is one of the fallacies of the modern intellectual, 
and one too easily nourished by the writings of Western Orientalists. 
The arduous labour many Indian thinkers and witers in succes- 
sive generations spent on political science, public law, social science, 
economics, military science etc. testifies to a pluralistic India, as 
Sarkar calls it, with all senses open to the common realities of life. 
Sarkar allows himself a special pleasure in revealing the fact 
that the arthasastra's often d,iscuss the idea of world-dominion 
and imperium (cakravartin, digvijaya, jigisu). He entirely neglects 
the religious-cosmological soil in which these conceptions have 
originally their roots, but gladly accepts and unscrupulously moder- 
nizes the more secularized phase of these ideas as found in the later 
arthasastra*s. The concluding sentence (p. 226) of 'The Political 
Theories and Institutions of the Hindus'' is in this respect instruc- 
tive. "The doctrine of sarvabhauma as the concept of federal 
nationalism, imperial federation or the universe-state, is thus the 
key-stone in the arch of the Hindu theory of sovereignty. The 
message of Pax Sarvabhaumica, in other words, the doctrine of 
unity and concord, is the final contribution of nitisastra's to the 
philosophy of the State." Yet, Sarkar is entirely right when he 
maintains that systematic Indian thinking about the state and about 
politics, as for example is evident in the doctrine of matsyanyaya 
(the logic of the fish, i.e. the right of the strongest), the danda- 
theory, the theories about conquest, power-balances etc., are wholly 
profane, just as the Fa-chia in China or Hobbes in his "Leviathan". 
In "The Futurism of Young Asia" Sarkar takes another role. He 
acts as the mouthpiece of a young Asia, that is impatient with the 
Western sense of superiority, and asserts that virility, as a virtue, 
was not the exclusive privilege of the West. Here we meet the 
same dualism of nationalism (or Asiatism) and cosmopolitism 
which characterizes Sarkar. He admires Japan for its having 
wrung from the hands of the West the recognition of its equality 
and alludes to the possibility of the great cataclysm which would 
come when the adjustment of the relations between the East and 
the West would have to be submitted to the final court of appeal, the 
arbitrament of the sword. At the same time he pleads for judicious 
cooperation between the intellectuals of the Occident and the Orient 
in order that Asia may "recover its natural rights from the tempor- 
ary aggressors and illegitimate usurpers" and that "sanity will 
prevail". This resolute self-assertion of Asia he treats from various 
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angles and aspects. It makes his book interesting reading, 
especially at the present when this self-assertion is no longer an 
aspiration, but one of the forces that shape the political deve- 
lopment of the world. 

This sketch may suffice to give an idea of Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
as an example of modem Indian scholarship and cultural leader- 
ship. His baffling intellectual and practical activity is wholly 
directed towards one end, viz. to hasten India into the status of 
equality in all fields of life, political, social, technical, cultural, 
military. In a rather naive way he betrays this feverish temper 
in these sentences (The Futurism of Young Asia, p. 376) : “In 
what ways and in how many years can our literature occupy 
the position of French, German and English for the study of science, 
philosophy, history and other serious subjects in the highest classes 
of a university ? The efforts and activities of our men of letters 
have to be regulated in such a manner as to focus our whole lite- 
rary devotion on the realization of this single object.” “The 
only problem before the East therefore is to try by all means to 
catch up the West at the Japanese rate of advance in every field 
of human endeavour and establish once more the foundations of 
equality and reciprocal respect which governed the relations be- 
tween Asia and Europe in ancient and medieval times” (o.c. 
P- 333 )- 

We have drawn attention in sketching Sarkar’s personality to 
the dualism and the coincidence of irreconcilable opposites in his 
opinions and actions. We must go a step further. The compli- 
cated psychology of a man like Sarkar is characteristic of the 
state of mental fission, which the clash and blending of two cul- 
tural backgrounds in the atmosphere of a deep-seated malaise, 
resulting from the abhorred fact of Asia’s temporal inferiority, 
causes in the minds of many modern-educated Orientals. It is 
a fate hard to bear and one that must be overcome. This mental 
fission accounts also for the co-existence of incompatibilities in 
one mind, which affects the outsider so strangely: idealism and 
c}mical realism, cosmopolitism and extreme nationalism, anti- 
religious and yet glowing by a religious veneration for the divine 
Mother India. In this light it becomes dear why the Kautilyar- 
thasastra, which glorifies the autonomy of politics, is Sarkar’s 
Bible. The deepest cause of the mental fission, just indicated, is 
that a man as Sarkar, although well versed in Western and Eastern 
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literature, is rooted in neither culture and therefore cannot attain 
a well-established balance of mind. He is externally at home in 
both cultures, but does not really breathe and live in either of 
them. The inevitable consequence of such a situation is that, in 
spite of his brilliant intellectual shrewdness and his astounding 
knowledge, he is blind to the essential background both of Indian 
and of European culture. 

In closing we refer to his great fellow-countr3nnan Gandhi, who 
is m nearly all respects his antipode. Gandhi is intensely religious ; 
a thorough nationalist, but dominated by immovable religious and 
ethical standards ; a convinced cosmopolitan, but deeply rooted 
in Indian life; without any trace of mental fission, because, however 
wide his contacts with Western spirituality may be, he lives and 
moves in the atmosphere of India. The great need of the futmre 
(and already of the present) is that the so-caUed Western world 
and the Eastern world should learn to live and strive in mutual and 
universal cooperation and in a spirit of mutual respect ; — recognizing 
that the world is one and must work for one common purpose of 
world-order and world-integration. The East is rightly in deep- 
felt revolt against the self-assumed superiority of the West, and it 
is also in deep-felt revolt against the powerful suggestion of infe- 
riority which this Western exhibition of superiority-consciousness 
engenders. It is in this climate that the mental fission we noticed 
in Sarkar gets the opportunity to thrive. Even the more balanced 
Gandhi, the apostle of non-violence, contrasting so sharply with 
his fellow-Indian Sarkar who waxes l3nical on the superior Mac- 
chiavellianism of India as evident in the Kautilyarthasastra, is 
in some deeplying spot of his mind a victim of this feeling of 
inferiority. He also desires power, as is betrayed in his words that 
satyagraha is the shortest way to success and that satyagraha 
and ahimsa are the best means to bring the whole world under 
one’s subjection. 

The need, at this decisive hour of world-history, is to conquer 
our Western feeling of superiority, to acknowledge our own spiri- 
tual crisis, to be fully aware of the oneness of all fundamental 
problems for the world at large, and to accept the world of the 
East as an equal partner in the solving of our mutual problems. 
This destiny, which seems still a dim future perspective, must 
become the standard and inspiration of our present action in the 
turbulent world of to-day. 
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SIR WILLIAM JONES 

1746 — ^1794 

BY J. E. VAN LOHUIZEN— DE LEEUW, Leiden 

On September 28 in the year 1822 Hendrik Arent Hamaker i) 
entered upon his duties as professor of oriental literature at 
Leiden with an address entitled : "De Vita et Merito Guilielmi 
Jonesii”. He spoke more of Jones’ merits than of his life and 
his oration was brimful of superlatives by means of which he 
endeavoured to give expression to his enthusiasm. 

As in September 1946 it was two hundred years ago that this 
great pioneer-orientalist first saw the light, it may not be out of 
place to draw attention to the personal history of this great scholar. 
To be exact, this very remarkable man was bom in London on 
September 20, 1746. His father, William Jones the elder, was 
of Welsh extraction and belonged to a family of small farmers. 
From Anglese}? he went to settle in London and there he soon 
became kno\m as a clever mathematician, and even gained the 
friendship of Newton and Halley. His wife, Mary Nix, was the 
daughter of a London cabinet-maker, who enjoyed a certain 
reputation as a man of parts. She was a very remarkable woman 
with an extraordinarily active mind and a special aptitude for 
algebra and trigonometry. Many of the great qualities and talents 
which William the younger later proved to possess he inherited 
from his parents. He was the youngest of three children, the 
oldest of whom — a. son — died young. 

Although his father passed away when William was only three 
years old, his mother managed to give the boy and his older sister 
a very good education. She was assisted in this task by the many 
friends her husband had made. By the time he was four, her little 
son could read any book in the English language with ease. 

Hamaker was the first Dutchman to learn and then teach the Sanskrit 
language in the Netherlands. 
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When he was seven she sent him to Harrow. Dr. Thackeray 
was “head-master” of this school at the time and very soon noted 
the exceptional gifts with which the child was endowed. He said 
of him : “If he were left naked and friendless on Salisbury Plain, 
he would nevertheless find the road to fame and richess.” 

While stiU almost a child he wrote works in the style of Horace 
and Sophocles, and his first steps in the direction of oriental studies, 
such as a knowledge of Hebrew and of the Arabian alphabet, date 
from his Harrow days. 

In 1764 Jones went to Oxford. He graduated there in 1768 
and took his M.A. in 1773. During this period he acted as tutor 
to a young nobleman. Lord Althrop, Lord Spencer’s son, with 
whom he travelled in France, Germany and Italy. 

William Jones was a man of many interests. In fact his intel- 
lectual curiosity was all-embracing. He not only spoke modem 
languages such as French, German, Spanish and Portuguese, but 
was also proficient in the classical tongues and wrote poetry in 
Latin or Greek with the greatest ease. 

He used Latin in his correspondence with various celebrities 
abroad and the letters which passed between him and, for instance, 
H. A. Schultens are very much worth perusal. 

Hendrik Albert Schultens was the son of Johannes Jacobus 
Schultens who was a professor at the University of Leiden from 
1749 until 1778. He was bom in 1749 at Herborn where his 
father was stationed at the time as professor at the university. 
After occupying a chair at the University of Amsterdam for some 
time he became his father’s successor at Leiden as professor of 
oriental literature and Hebrew antiquities. ®) Schultens, whose 
family had for several generations been students of oriental lan- 
guages, was a very close friend of William Jones. 

The correspondence between these two friends reveals the 
character of both in a delightful manner and also gives the reader 
some idea of the'turbulent times in which they lived (the approach- 

Lord Teignmouth : The Works of Sif William Jones, London, 1807, Vol. I, 
p. 36. 

2) K small university town in Nassau, Germany. 

3 ) His inaugural address, when he entered upon his professorial duties at Lei- 
den in 1779 was entitled; '*De studio Belgarum in literis Arabicis excolendis''. 

He was the third of his name to lecture on oriental literature. For his grand- 
father, Albert Schultens, as well as his father was a professor of that subject — 
the former from 1732 until 1750. In 1793 — one year before William Jones — 
Hendrik Albert Schultens died after a protracted illness. 
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ing revolution) and of the difficulties with which orientalists had 
to contend in those days. 

Another warm friend of William Jones was Count Reviczki, 
who later became Imperial iMKnister at Warsaw and then Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James. Part of a most delightful cor- 
respondence between these two lovers of oriental literature has 
been preserved and has been printed in the collected works of 
Sir William Jones edited by Lord Teignmouth and published in 
1807. 

William Jones' great interest in orientalia dates from his Oxford 
days. At the University he continued his studies in Hebrew 
and took up Persian and Arabic. He also dabbled in Turkish. 
Arabic pronunciation was taught him by an Arab from Aleppo, 
whom he happened to meet in London and persuaded to return 
to Oxford with him at his expense. 

Jones had unusually strong powers of observation combined 
with great gifts of mind and heart and it is no wonder that so 
charming and talented a man should make many friends. The 
most striking qualities of his noble character were his integrity 
and his love of freedom. Not without reason Benjamin 
Franklin claimed him as a friend. In this connection we may 
appropriately quote a fine passage from a letter dated June ii, 
1781, and addressed to his friend Schultens at Leyden : "You are 
not ignorant of my sentiments on this most abominable war ; i) 
the enclosed imitation of an ode of Alcaeus will clearly prove my 
detestation of tjranny, my zeal and exertions in the cause of 
liberty. Literature, which is, and ought to be, ever connected with 
humanity, will never, I trust, be degraded by a fratricidal war 
between the learned, particularly those who persue the same stu- 
dies. Do you therefore, though a native of Holland, preserve 
that affection for me, which I, an Englishman, have and shall 
ever retain for you.”^) 

In 1770, when he was only twenty-four, he was invited most 
respectfully but urgently by King Christian VII of Denmark to 
translate into French a certain Persian manuscript, which was in 
the King’s possession. 

Finally Jones consented, although very much occupied at the 

Jones hints at the War of American Independence in which Holland and 
England both were engaged, though on difierent sides. 

“) Lord Teignmouth, Vol. I, p. 361. In Latin Vol. II, p. 424. 
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time, and in recognition of his services His Majesty made him 
a member of the Royal Academy of Copenhagen. 

In 1771 Jones’ first vpork on an oriental subject appeared, his 
Persian Grammar. This book made his name so well-known that 
only one year after its publication he was made a member of the 
Royal Academy — an honour which meant that he was recognized 
as one of the prominent figures in the scientific world of his day. 

That same year Jones wrote an anonymous article criticizing 
Anquetil du Perron — a much older man— -for his unjust and msult- 
ing attack upon the University of Oxford and some of its profes- 
sors. This piece of writing was so brilliant and so sparkling 
in style and showed such erudition, that many readers took it 
for the work of some Parisian M 

As early as 1766 William Jones had begrm to vwite a general 
survey in Latin of Arabic, Persian and Turkish poetry, and although 
the work was complete by 1769 when he was twenty-three years 
old, he did not publish it until 1774, as it was his habit to take 
all the time he needed to correct and polish his writings with the 
utmost care. The volume was given the title of : “Poeseos Asiaticae 
commentariorum, Libri Sex” and resulted in his already well- 
known name suddenly becoming famous all over Europe and 
the middle East, whence literary men began sending him ancient- 
manuscripts and the products of their own art. 

In 1770 he decided to make himself independent by giving up 
his position as tutor to Lord Spencer’s son and making his own 
way in the world by other means. Although he loved literary 
pursuits — and he did not limit himself in this field to oriental sub- 
jects, as •witnesses his translation in 1778 of the discourses of Isaeus, 
which involved a . combination of classical literature and jurispru- 
dence — ^he decided to make his living by practising law. He was 
called to the bar in 1774 and in 1776 was appointed Commissioner 
of Bankrupts. That his genius was many-sided is shown by the 
fact that in this field too he produced a standard work — ^his Essay 
on the Bailments — which was repeatedly reprinted in both England 
and the United States after its first publication in 1781. 

In a letter to Prince Czartoryski dated Feb. 17, 1779, Jones 
already hints at the possibility of his going to Bengal. But for 


“Dissertation sur la litt(5rature orientale*'. 

2) In his translation of the Zend-Avesta. 
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some reason his appointment was delayed, and in 1782 we find 
him writing despondently but wittily ; “On the whole I greatly 
fear, that it would have been happy for me, and perhaps for mil- 
lions, if India had never existed, or if we had loiown as little of 
it as of Japan.” i) 

Finally, in 1783, Jones obtained the appointment, which he 
desired so ardently on account of his love for oriental literature, 
to . the High Court at Fort William— now Calcutta — ^and the same 
year he was knighted. Just before leaving England he published 
an Enghsh translation of the Seven Mu’allaqdt, with a transcrip- 
tion of the Arabic original. In April of the same year— in the 
month of his departure for the Orient — ^he married Anna Maria 
Shipley, the eldest daughter of the Bishop of St; Asaph. The 
union proved a very happy one. 

Immediately after his arrival in India, Jones— now Sir WUham 
Jones — ^felt the need of an organization that should function as 
a central body unifying all Englishmen in Bengal who were inte- 
rested in oriental research. He consulted a number of people and 
finally decided to found a society that should coordinate and sti- 
mulate this interest. In January of the year 1784, only a couple 
of months after his coming to India, he was able with the aid of 
several enthusiastic supporters- — ^among whom was Charles Wilkins 
the first Englishman to teach Sanskrit— to found the Asiatic 
Society in the presence of thirty prominent British inhabitants 
of Calcutta. By founding this association, later known as the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, William Jones did an inestimable ser- 
vice to oriental research. The stimulating effect of the Society 
was enormous and the publications and lectures which it sponsored 
year by year did much to increase the number of those interested 
in things oriental, especially when in 1832, under that other great 
orientalist and universal scholar James Prinsep, the Society decided 
to publish a monthly of its own : The Journal of the Asiaiic Society 
of Bengal. 

The first few centuries after Europe went to Asia were not 
marked by any great scientific interest in matters concerning the 
Far East. The centre of gravity was commerce and all else was 
pushed into the background. But towards the end of the i8th 
century things gradually began to assume a different aspect. This 

Lord Teignmoiith, Vol. I, p. 391. 
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change came about simultaneously with the revival of science in 
Europe. It was characterized by the founding of several scientific 
societies such as the Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen (1778), the Asiatic Academy of St. 
Petersburg (1810), the Society Asiatique (1822) and the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland (1823). Museums 
arose, often as extensions of the curio collections of which there 
were so many in the i8th century and which sometimes included 
the most extraordinary objects, him etonms Ae se tromer ensemble. 
As time went on these assemblages of aU possible and impossible 
curiosities were put in order and sorted out into separate collections 
illustrating the history of art, the natural sciences, archeology or 
ethnology as the case might be. These became the nuclei out of 
which developed the present-day museums, which were at first 
usually attached as instructive adjuncts to some such society as 
those just mentioned. 

The founding of the Asiatic Society of Bengal must be regarded 
as the outcome of this general trend. Besides William Jones and 
Charles Wilkins, whom we have already mentioned, we must name 
one or two other men prominent in those early days of interest 
in the Orient : Henry Thomas Colebrooke, who was appointed 
professor of Sanskrit at Fort William in 1801, and Warren Hastings, 
the first Governor of Bengal, Who gave the initial impulse in 
the direction of oriental research by introducing the study of 
Hindu law. 

The significance of the Asiatic Society of Bengal can hardly be 
overestimated. It was a bridge spanning the gulf between two 
worlds, two outlooks on life, which stood and still stand so far 
apart that only a selfless effort to probe each other’s problems and 
views can bring about mutual understanding. 

For Europe it opened a window giving on the East, so that the 
invigorating breezes of noble truths discovered ages since in ancient 
India could bring refreshment to a civilization tending in the 
direction of materialism. For India it meant the gift of the scien- 
tific study of her age-old culture which restored her self-confidence 
and revived in her appreciation of the products of her own genius. 
Very briefly stated these are perhaps the main benefits that have 
accrued to the two continents from the contacts made at the end 
of the i8th century, though doubtless other advantages might be 
mentioned. 
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Ill his address given on the occasion of the founding of the Society 
William Jones formulates his ideals and hopes in the following 
words : 

''When I was at sea last August, on my voyage to this country, 
which I had long and ardently desired to visit, I found one evening, 
on inspecting the observations of the day, that India lay before 
us, and Persia on our left, whilst a breeze from Arabia blew nearly 
on our stern. A situation so pleasing in itself, and to me so new, 
could not fail to awaken a train of reflections in a mind, which 
had early been accustomed to contemplate with delight the event- 
ful histories and agreeable fictions of this eastern world. It gave 
me inexpressible pleasure to find myself in the midst of so noble an 
amphitheatre, almost encircled by the vast regions of Asia, which 
has ever been esteemed the nurse of sciences, the inventress of 
delightful and useful arts, the scene of glorious actions, fertile in 
the production of human genius, abounding in natural wonders, 
and infinitely diversified in the forms of religion and government, 
in the laws, manners, customs, and languages, as well as in the 
features and complexions, of men. I could not help remarking 
how important and extensive a field was yet unexplored, and how 
many solid advantages unimproved ; and when I considered with 
pain, that, in these fluctuating, imperfect, and limited conditions 
of life, such inquiries and improvements could only be made by 
the united efforts of many who are not easily brought, without 
some pressing inducement or strong impulse, to converge in a 
common point, I consoled myself with a hope, founded on opinions, 
which it might have the appearance of flattery to mention, that, 
if in any country or community such a union could be effected, it 
was among my countr57men in Bengal, with some of whom I already 
had, and with most was desirous of having, the pleasure of being 
intimately acquainted/’ 1) 

During the ten years that Sir William was in India he devoted 
his love and energy whole-heartedly to the Society. He was a 
tireless worker, and the Society could always count on his unstinted 
co-operation. Various articles from his pen dealt with the most 

Discourse on the Institution of a Society, for Inquiring into the History, 
Civil and Naturai, the Antiquities, Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia by 
the President ; Asiatic Researches or Transactions of the Society Instituted in 
■Bengal ; etc."' 'Calcutta .1788, Vol. I, p. IX.''' ■ / 

My attention was drawn to this passage by Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
(Calcutta), to whom I owe several particularities relating to Sir William Jones. 
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divergent subjects — ^botany, zoology, medicine, but primarily and 
chiefly oriental research. Under this last head we find him writing 
on the chronology of the Hindus, the antiquity of the Hindu zodiac, 
Indian chess, on the transcription of oriental languages into Roman 
script, on the gods common to Greeks, Romans and Hindus. Ten 
successive years he dealt with some aspect of oriental research 
in his annual presidential address before the Society. Several 
of these products of his brain were translated into Bengali as being 
of interest to the educated Indians as well as to the Europeans. 

Sir William also lent his whole-hearted support and co-operation 
to the Asiatic Researches published by the Society. In short 
he was the soul and the pivot of the orientalistic activities of those 
days in India. In England he had already mastered Hebrew, 
Arabic and Persian, and during his sojourn in the Orient he added 
so many languages such as Tibetan, Chinese and various Indian 
dialects to the list of those in which he was proficient, that there 
were finally twenty-eight which he knew so well that he could 
translate a passage — ^from Confucius for instance — ^into English 
verse with ease. Soon after settling in India he had become so 
well versed in Sanskrit that in 1789 he was able to publish his 
translation of Kalidasa's Sakuntala, Every one knows how 
delighted Goethe was when he read the German version of 
this by Georg Foster. A famous quatrain expresses the poet's 
enthusiasm : 

Will ich die Blumen des fruhen, die Friichte des spateren Jahres, 
Will ich was reizt und entziickt, will ich was sattigt und nahrt, 
Will ich den Himmel, die Erde, mit einem Namen begreifen, 
Nenn' ich Sakontala dich, und so ist alles gesagt. 

Both Sir William and Lady Jones were unfavourably affected 
by the trjdng climate of Calcutta. It was their habit to spend 
the summer recess in Chrishnanagur 2) to recuperate as well as 
might be. In those vacation weeks Sir William was able to devote 
himself completely to his favourite hobbies— botany and above 
all oriental literature. In leisure hours he also corresponded 
with friends and relatives at home, writing them amusing letters 
in which he gave the news up to date and detailed the progress, 


**Sacontala or the Fatal Ring, aa Indian Drama by Calidas/' 

*) At present called Krishnagar. 
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step by step, of the Society, discussing each event as it occurred. 

In 1792 he published a Sanskrit text of Kalidasa’s Rtusamhdra 
— that other pearl of Sanskrit literature. This became the first 
Sanskrit text to appear in print. Two years later came a transla- 
tion of the Hitopadeia. But the most important work from the 
pen of William Jones is the English version of the laws of Manu, 
which was published at Calcutta in 1794 under the title : Insti- 
tutes of Hindu Law or the Ordinance of Menu (The German transla- 
tion of this appeared in Weimar in 1797). Besides the Laws of 
Manu Jones translated other works on legal subjects, not only 
from Sanskrit but also from Arabic — the Sirajiyyah, for instance. 
And so he worked untiringly at his oriental studies as well as at 
the many tasks devolving upon him as a judge. 

He had many plans on his program which he certainly would 
have carried out if an untimely death had not prevented him. 
Among his papers was found a list of subjects touching on every 
aspect of oriental research which he had hoped to have thoroughly 
dealt with either by himself or by some one of his orientalist con- 
temporaries. It was a kind of epitome of future oriental studies 
covering not only India but Arabia, Persia, China and Tartary 
as well. He himself was not permitted to work out the scheme 
outlined. But it witnesses to the prophetic insight that enabled 
him as pioneer in oriental research to look ahead and formulate a 
working plan for the coming century. 

There is one more important point to which William Jones was 
the first to call attention, namely the relationship between the 
Indo-European languages. This significant discovery he made 
known in 1786 in his third Presidential address before the Asiatic 
Society and it is safe to say that it was a discovery of far-reaching 
importance and fruitful of significant results. 

In December 1793 Lady Jones was forced to leave India on 
account of her health, and though Sir William would gladly have 
accompanied her a promise which he desired to fulfil before quitting 
his post prevented him from doing so. He had undertaken to 
compile and translate a digest of Hindu and Mohammedan law, 
and this work, he felt, he must complete before returning home 
for good. He was not destined to see England again. 

It is one of the tragic elements in life that so many men of genius 
die young. Sir William Jones was one of those all-embracing 
minds which have been permitted to serve science for only a short 
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time. Probably his tireless activity as a judge and a scholar proved 
too much for his physical energies in the tropical climate of Cal- 
cutta. This pioneer in oriental research— an almost unknown 
field of scholarship at the time — died on April 27, 1794, at the age 
of only forty-seven. 

What a noble monument to his memory he himself has left in 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal — ^this association which may be 
regarded as the embodiment of his greatest gift to both East and 
West ; Intellectual co-operation in the field of oriental research, 
by means of which the two extremes may find and learn to 
appreciate each other. 

Leiden, Juli 1946. 



THE VYALAKA IN INDIAN ART 

BY J. PH. VOGEL, Oegstgeest 

The story of Arya§ura's J dtakamdld'^) relates that the 
Bodhisattva was reborn in the shape of a sarahha, a wonderful 
deer remarkable not only for its beauty, strength and swiftness, 
but also for its frugality and compassion. Once upon a time the 
king of that country, mounted on a good horse and engaged in the 
chase, happened to see the marvellous animal and was resolved 
on killing it with a sharp arrow. The iamhha took to flight with 
the utmost agility '"not because he would have been powerless 
to stand and fight his aggressor, but because he had desisted from 
acts of violence and anger'". On his flight, meeting with a large hole 
on his way, the sarabha easily jumped over it ; but the horse, 
hesitating to risk the leap, suddenly stopped with the result that 
the rider was thrown headlong into the chasm. Then the deer- 
shaped Bodhisattva noticed that the trampling of hoofs had ceased 
and concluded that some accident must have befallen his pursuer. 
He turned back and finding the king in his dismal plight he was 
filled with great commiseration. He addressed his enemy in 
courteous language and offered him his aid to rescue him from the 
precipice. The king deeply ashamed accepted the offer and the 
iarabka descended into the abyss and took him on his back. 
Verse 19 describes the rescue of the king in the following words : 

tatah samabhyunnatapUrvakdyas 
tenddhirudhah sa narddhif ena 
samutpatann uUamasaUvavegah 
khe toranavydlakavad bahhdse 

In Dr. J, S, Speyer's excellent translation 2) this verse is ren- 
dered as follows : 'Then, with the king on his back, he climbed 

The Jatakamdla or Bodhisattvavadana-mdla hy Qd. by Hendrik 

Kern (Harvard Oriental Series, vol. I, 1891), p, 162. 

The Jdiakamdld or Garland of Birth-stories, tmml. by J. S. Speyer (Sacred 
Books of the BuddMsts, vol. I, 1895), p. 231, 
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aloft with surpassing vigour and swiftness, and holding high the 
forepart of his body, resembled some (stone-) elephant rising in 
the air, as is represented on arches/' 

In this version the rendering of tomnavyalakavad cannot be 
said to be very satisfactory, as it is not clear in what manner the 
mounted by the king and rising from the cleft can bear 
any resemblance to the supposed “stone elephant represented on 
arches". 

The term tor ana indicates the highly decorated gateways which 
are employed in connection with the stone railings surrounding 
the early Buddhist stupas of Central India. It will be hardly 
necessary to recall the famous monuments of this type found at 
Bharhut and Sanchi. In the latter place the of the Great 

StOpa still occupy their original position ; they are ascribed to 
the first century B.C. ^). Mathura too must have possessed similar 
ornamental gateways of a somewhat later date ; but we know 
them only from the detached architectural members, which have 
come to light in considerable quantity in and around that famous 
city. From these loose fragments it is clear that the toranas of 
Mathura, as regards their constructive and decorative features, 
were lineal descendants of the earlier Central-Indian monuments. 
This conclusion is confirmed hy ay agapatta found near the Holi 
Gate of Mathura on which Si, stupa with its usual accessories — ^a 
Tdilmg 01 vedikd, a tor ana, and two or pillars — is shown 

in relief. From the votive inscription incised on the tablet it 
appears that it is a Jaina document ; but we know that the stupas 
of the Jaina community did not essentially differ from those of 
the Buddhists. 

The torana shown on the dydgapatta of the Holi Gate, which is 
now preserved in the Curzon Museum at Mathura, presents a feature 
to which we must draw special attention. On close inspection 
it will be seen that the projecting ends of the lowermost architrave 
are supported by brackets in the shape of conventional lions. 
Specimens of such lion-shaped brackets have actually been found. 
Dr. Vincent A. Smith has published a very good specimen found 
in the Kankali Tila which he describes as the figure of “a purely 
conventional winged lion with an Assyrian look". In all proba- 
bility it belongs to the Kusana period. 

Annual Report Arch, Survey of 1913-14, pp. 4-9. Sir John Mar- 

shall, A Guide to Sanchi (1918), p. 31. 



The Curzon Museum contains another piece of sculpture, carved 
in the round, showing a lion of the same style and in the same 
position. But here the animal is mounted by a man holding the 
end of the reins in his left hand and raising his right hand as if 
to strike his curious mount. Judging from the tenon at the top 
of the sculpture it is evident that this piece made part of some 
monument and in all likelihood served the same purpose as the 
lion-bracket from the Kankall Tila^). 

Lion-brackets, as far as we know, do not occur in the earlier 
art of Central India. At Sanchi the projecting ends of the archi- 
trave are invariably supported by brackets in the shape of female 
figures grasping the flowering branch of a tree under which they 
are placed. Similar figures, known by the technical name of 
sdlabhanjikd, have been found in the neighbourhood of Mathura 
and were no doubt likewise employed as brackets^). For our 
present purpose it is of interest to note that a reference to such a 
decorative bracket occurs in A^vaghosa's Buddhacarita (V, 52). 
The poet in the course of the Bodhisattva's mahdbhiniskramana 
describes at great length the damsels of the harem who, unable to 
rouse the passion of their princely master, have fallen asleep in 
various attitudes. In verse 52 we read : 



avalambya gavdksapdrsvam anyd 
sayitd cdfavibhugnagdtrayastih 
virardja vilambicdruhdrd 

■racitd tomnasdlabhanjikeva. 

* 'Another lay, leaning against the side of a window with her 
beautiful necklaces dangling, and seemed with her slender body 
bent like a bow as if turned into the statue of a ic^/a-plucker {sdla- 
bhanjikd) on a gateway 

If we compare the graceful female figures, which still decorate 
the eastern and northern toranas of Sanchi, it will be recognized 
how appropriate a simile the poet employs in the stanza quoted. 
For it was no doubt such a sdlabhanjikd which A^vaghosa had in 

Tile sculptures here mentioned are reproduced in my La sculpture de Mathura. 
Ars asiatica, vol. XV, plates V 6 and XI a-d ; where on pp. 93 and 96 f. further 
references are given/ 

The Woman and Tree or Sdlabhanjikd in Indian Literature and Art. Acta 
Orientalia, voL VII, pp. 201-231. 

3 ) The Buddhacarita or Acts of the Buddha, ed. and transl. by E. H. Johnston, 
1936, vol. I, p. 52 ; II, p. 71 . 1 have quoted the late professor Johnston’s rendering. 
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mind ; it must have been familiar to him from the Buddhist sanc- 
tuaries of his time. 

If in the same way we compare Aryaiura's description of the 
iardbha in the act of rescuing the king with the lion-bracket in 
the Curzon Museum, we cannot fail to observe that the lion mounted 
by a male person and "holding high the forepart of his body” 
exactly answers the simile required by the situation. May we 
conclude that the word vyalaka is the technical term designating 
the lion-bracket of Indian art ? We shall have to consider how 
far linguistic evidence justifies such a conclusion. 

Obviously the word vyalaka has been formed from the noun 
vyala. This fonnation by means of the suffix ka is applicable to 
Pdnini’s xxAe, V, 3, 96 ive fratikrtau. In other words, the suffix 
ka is used to designate the imitation or image of a thing ; e.g. the 
words asvaka, ustraka, gardabhaka meaning the figures of a horse, 
a camel and an ass respectively. In the Vihjantara-jdfaka, vexsQ 
70, Jalin, the young son of the Prince, on the point of being given 
away to a wicked Brahmin by his too generous father, says : 

ime ndv atiakds tdta hastikd rathakds ca ye 
ato 'fdham deyam ambdyai iokam tena vine^yati. 

“Here, father, are our toy horses, elephants, and chariots. Half 
of them you must give to Mother, that she may assuage her grief 
therewith 1).” 

The terra-cotta toys referred to in this passage are familiar 
enough from any ancient site excavated in Northern India. The 
little horses of burnt clay are also mentioned in the Sdvitryufd- 
khydna (II, 13) to account for the alternate name “CitraSva” borne 
by Savitri’s husband Satyavant 2). 

A vyalaka, therefore, must be the figure of a vyala. According 
to the Petersburg Dictionary, the latter word can either be an 
adjective in the sense of trickish, malignant, wicked, or a noun 
meaning a trickish elephant, a carnivorous wild animal or a snake. 

The first meaning assigned to the word used substantively, 
according to the P.D., is that of a trickish elephant or, to use the 
more colloquial expression, a rogue elephant. It is the male 
elephant driven or living apart from the herd and of savage temper. 

Jdtakamala, p. 63. Speyer's transl. p, 87. 

Bdlasyahdh pviydi easy a karoiy ahdmica mmmaydn citre *pi vilikhaiy a'ivdmi 
Citrd^va iti cocyate. , . — 
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But the word vydla is also and perhaps more especially applied to 
the troublesome elephant in captivity. In the Mdtangallld, a 
work on elephant-lore by Nilakantha, we find (III, 6) the following 
description of the vyala : 

''One who roams at night overly excited, or early in the morning 
cries out in excitement at the [song of the] birds, who is always 
tr3ring to fly up into the air, or fanning with his stick-like tail, 
who incessantly lifts up his fore-limbs, and who constantly gets 
out of the control of his driver : know that such a one is a rogue 
elephant, and must not be taken, even if he is rich in quantities 
of all excellences.'' 

In another chapter of the same curious book on hastUik^d or 
elephant ology it is stated that a good mahout must know how to 
control the rogues^). 

It will be superfluous to quote passages in which the word 
vydla is used in either of its two more common meanings of a wild 
animal or a snake. Both in the epics and in classical works it 
is current ; in some cases it is impossible te decide which of the two 
is meant. If employed in the sense of a wild animal, it is some- 
times found side by side with paiu domesticated animals and mrga 
wild but inoffensive animals like antelopes and deer from which 
it is evident that vydla denotes dangerous wild beasts. 

There is however some reason to assume that the word some- 
times designates a distinct species of carnivorous animal. This 
is certainly the case with the compound vydlamrga found in the 
epics and the Brhatsamhitd, In an interesting passage of the 
Sdntiparoan {adhy, 15) Arjuna points out the necessity of danda, 
i.e. punishment. It is only due to fear of punishment that the 
wicked abstain from sin. Men worship those gods which are 
"slayers” [hmtdmh) like Rudra, Skanda, Sakra, Agni, Vanina, 
etc., not mild deities like Brahman, Dhatar and Pusan. "I do 
not see anyone in the world living by ahimsd; tor the stronger 
creatures live upon those that are weak. The mongoose eats the 
rats and likewise the cat the mongoose ; the dog eats the cat and 
likewise the mrgmydla the dog.” 

The commentator explains mrgmydla by citravydghra and there 
is some reason to assume that by this term he indicates the leopard. 


Franklin Edgerton, The Elephant 4 ore of the Hindus. New Haven, Yale 
Univ. Press (1931), pp. 59 and io6. I Uave quoted Prof. Edgerton’s version. 
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called cUd in Hindi ^). Those that have lived in India know 
that this animal is peculiarly dangerous to dogs. 

In MBh. VIII, 87, 45 vyalamrgdh are mentioned side by side 
with Ihdmrgdh wolves ; but it is curious that here these animals 
occur in an enumeration of m5d:hical beings which appear at the 
jfinal combat between Arjuna and Karna and join either one of these 
two champions. This time the commentator equates vyalamrgdh 
with sa 4 amrgdh ! 

It deserves notice that the word vydla is compounded with other 
nouns to denote certain plants or perfumes. In a compound like 
vydladamstra it might be taken in the sense of a snake ; but in 
vydlanaMia such an assumption is clearly inadmissible. The 
word is indeed equated with vydghranakha. 

The vydlaka of Indian art may be best described as a lion, al- 
though like the makara it develops into a fantastic creature in 
the course of its long history. We find the lion-bracket first on 
the ornamental thrones delineated in the sculptures of Amaravati. 
We may perhaps assume that these thrones are faithful copies 
of royal seats existing in those days ; but no specimen has survived. 

All through Indian art a pair of standing lions is one of the 
adjuncts of the seat on which divine beings are enthroned. A 
well known example is the preaching Buddha from Samath pre- 
served in the local museum, a masterpiece of the Gupta period. 
It will be seen that here the lion has become strangely metamor- 
phosed. The head is unnaturally large ; little wings are attached 
to his shoulders and the tail is curved in a decorative fashion so 
as to fill the open space in front. Another curious development 
is the double horn curled in both directions. Two very fine speci- 
mens of these fantastic beasts are found on a pair of reliefs from 
Samath, reproduced m our plates. 

From the Gupta period onwards we notice another curious 
development. The two lions placed on both sides of divine thrones 
are each raised on a little elephant. It is impossible to decide 
whether — ^as sometimes has been conjectured — ^this may have 
some S3mibolical meaning. I am inclined to think that the artist 
who first introduced this change was merely prompted by the 
desire to fill an empty space. So much is certain that the decora- 

c/i According to the Hinij Sabd Sagar, p. 1006, the word ctid is derived from, 
bk . citmka which is found in some ko^as but does not appear to occur in litera- 
ture. The usual Skt. word for a leopard is dv^pi'yi. 



tive device in its new form Kad success. It was employed all 
through mediaeval art not only in India proper but also in Java. 
We find it in connection with the thrones of the three seated 
images — ^a preaching Buddha between two Bodhisattvas— enshrined 
in the Candi Mendut not far from the Barabudur. 

It was likewise introduced in Tibetan art and here we notice a 
further evolution. In a miniature painting on silk of the i8th 
century we see a grand lama seated on a throne which on both 
sides is decorated by quite a pile of animals. First we have an 
elephant, next a lion, then a goat mounted by a human being. 
Professor GriinwedeFs suggestion to connect this complicated 
ornament with the Sabbaddtha-jMaka is ingenious but cannot be 
maintained. 

Finally we see the vydlaka re-appear in the Dravidian temple 
architecture of Southern India. One of the most remarkable 
features of this architectural art consists of colonnades decorated 
with rows of grotesque monsters. They usually present the appear- 
ance of prancing quadrupeds of a very fanciful character. They 
are provided with stiff hindlegs and short forepaws, a huge head 
with goggle eyes and a row of sharp teeth, A long tendril-like 
object hanging down from their mouth develops into an elephant's 
proboscis. Like the vydlaka of mediaeval art they are raised on 
little elephants. These animal figures are meant to support the 
heavy brackets projecting from the pillars in front of which they 
are placed. Consequently they still fulfill the original purport of 
the vydlaka as a supporting architectural member. The technical 
name yali by which they are known has in all probability some 
connection with the term vydlaka oi ancient Indian art 2 ). 


Buddhist AH in India (1901), p. 56. 

2) Professor F. Kuiper informs me that the first meaning assigned to the Tamil 
word ydli is mythological lion-faced animal with elephantine proboscis and 
tusks ; such an animal is also called ydli-ydnai or ydnai-ydli, ydnai meaning *an 
elephant'. The dictionaries give also the compounds ydla-van *a portion of a 
temple-structure where figures of ydli are set in a row' and ydlidaldtam The capi- 
tal of a pillar, shaped like a 
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A TIBETAN PAINTING FROM TUN-HUANG 

BY P. H. POTT, Leiden 


On Ms second expedition to the sand-buried cities of innermost 
Asia and Western China, Sir Aurel Stein visited the village of 
Tun- Huang an the Western frontier of China. He was very- 
anxious to make a search for the hoard of old manuscripts that 
were stored up in a hidden room in the old temple-ruins outside the 
village, as people told him. 

He succeeded in reassuring the guardian of this temple, the 
Taoist priest Wang Tao-Shih, of his honest intentions and in induc- 
ing this guardian to give some of the manuscripts for closer 
examination. With a repeated appeal to the words of his "pro- 
tecting saint” Hsuan Tsang, he was at last permitted to take 
with him a selection of the manuscripts and a great deal of the 
temple-banners for the benefit of the “Western temple of wisdom”. 
So Stein returned from his expedition with a fine collection of 
manuscripts and paintings of the Mghest interest, of which a part 
was deposited in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New 
Delhi and a part in the British Museum, London^). 

It was mainly the paintings which had suffered much damage. 
Stein found them at the bottom of a pile of manuscripts the 
size of a man, so that they have been compressed by a heavy 
load for a couple of centuries. It took much labour and 
patience to prepare the paintings for a further examination. But 
all troubles were not in vain as the collection proved to be of 
immense importance, mainly for the history of art and the study 
of Buddhist iconography. This fact added to the fame of the 
Tun-Huang collection Stein brought home to England. In his 
intricate manner Stein published his reports on his expeditions 


q stein, Ruins of Deseft Cathay, Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central 
Asia and Westernmost China. London 1912, vol. II, p. 20 sq. 
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in his standard-work Serindia% Reproductions of many of his 
findings have been added to the text. Stein thought it desirable 
to reproduce some of the most interesting pictures in colour and 
on a larger size than was possible in Serindia and so the very fine 
study on The Thousand Buddhas ; ancient Buddhist paintings 
from the cave-tempies of Tun-Huang on the Western frontier of 
China came into existence under the auspices of the India Society. 
Apart from the 33 folio-plates and 15 plates in 4° the study con- 
sists of an introduction by Binyon and a descriptive catalogue 
made by Stein. For the preparation of this description Stein 
had at his disposal a sufficiently detailed list of aU pictorial remains, 
compiled by Miss Lorimer during the years of his renewed absence 
in Central Asia and the years immediately following. This list 
has been included in Stein’s Serindia (Chapter XXV, section II, 
PP- 937—1088). 

As a matter of fact, not all the paintings could be reproduced, 
with the result that there had to be made a choice. Mr. Petrucci 
made this selection. He also devoted much skill and labour to 
the preservation of the paintings. It was a matter of distress 
that Petrucci lived not long enough to see the work completed ; 
it was dedicated to his memory. But he had the opportunity to 
give a lecture on the paintings of Tun-Huang, their importance 
and conservation, with a description of the most representative 
pieces among them, in a meeting at the Musee Guimet in 1917 2). 

It was in this lecture that for the first time the learned world 
was informed of one of the most interesting pictures of the 
Tun-Huang hoard: a Tibetan painting of the Buddhist goddess 
Tara with attendants. It is with this painting that we wish to 
deal in this essay. 

The general description of the painting mentions the following 
details 3 ) : 

The picture, which is preserved completely together with its 
frame of dark green silk ^), is painted in tempera on strong close- 
woven linen. The colours have generally darkened and in some 


2 ) Stein, Serindia, Detailed Meporf of E^iploraiions in Central Asia and Western- 
most China, etc. Oxford 1921. 

2) Petrucci, Les peinhires houddhiqms de Touen-Houang, Ann. Musee Guimet^, 
Bibl. de Vulgarisation tome 41, 1916, pp. 115 — 140. 

Stein, the Thousand Buddhas, pL XXXI. 

*) A reproduction of the picture together with its frame bv Petrucci, op. cit.,. 
pl. VI. 
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■ places: they have: been rubbed' otf, leaving whitish patches or the 
bare cloth. Owing to these causes the reproduction of the paint- 
ing has offered considerable technical difficulties^). Hence some 
of the details inentioned cannot be made out in it quite as clearly 
, ,as ' in the original. , 

The subject is the goddess Tara, the ^akti or female emanation 
of Avalokite?vara. The goddess, represented in her usual form as 
a beautiful young woman, is seated in the centre on a variegated 
lotus which floats on the blue water of a lake. She sits with her 
right knee raised and the left leg bent with the heel of the foot 
at the thigh of the right leg {Mitasana), The right hand with the 
palm turned outwards in the vara-mudrd rests on the right knee, 
the left hand is raised towards the breast, both holding curving 
sprays with a conventional blue lotus at the end. The pose of 
the body slightly inclined to the right is balanced by the head 
leaning in the opposite direction. The sinuous line of the whole 
figure conforms to a characteristic tendency of Tibetan art. 
The flesh had been guilded, but this guilding has almost entirely 
been worn off. 

The goddess wears a dark red skirt and stole spangled with guilded 
flowers. Her knees are covered with elaborately ornamented 
caps. Rich jewellery decks neck and breast. Above her black 
hair bound with scarlet fillets, is set a five-leaved tiara with a high 
peaked crown. A nimbus of very dark green, now almost turned 
to black, sets off the head, while behind the figure is shown an 
oval vesica with a rayed border of rainbow-like colours. 

On a dark cloud above the goddess's head appears the small 
figure of a Buddha seated in meditation with the alms-bowl in his 
lap. On either side of him, on praying mats carried by dark 
green clouds, sit two black-haloed saints wearing the peaked hoods 
of Lamas. Along the sides of the picture are ranged eight subsi- 
diary forms of Tara, differentiated by varying colours of flesh and 
dress. Their pose is the same as that of the central goddess ; the 
right hand rests on the knee, holding a flask, and the left carries a 
long-stemmed blue lotus. Interspersed between these subsidiary 
Taras are shown six scenes of deliverance from calamities similar 
to those represented on the sides of certain Paradise paintings. 
While the men throughout these scenes clearly point to a Chinese 

This refers to the polychrome reproduction in The Thousand Buddhas. The 
monochrome reproduction has been taken off a photograph of the British Museum. 



model, the demonic deity in the centre of the foreground shows 
characteristic features of truly Tibetan taste. Her squat dark-blue 
figure sits sideways on a yellow horse, brandishing a scarlet club 
in her right hand. Her hair is a mass flaming upwards ; a bleeding 
human head hangs from her saddle-cloth. It is impossible to 
mistake here a conception of that monstrous type which, under 
the i nfl uence of Tantra doctrines absorbed from India and of its 
own demon-worship, Tibetan Buddhism always cherished greatly. 

The occurrence of pieces of Tibetan art at Tun-Huang raises 
some questions regarding the route they took to this place and 
their dating. . Sir Aurel Stein has tried to elucidate these 
questions ^). As to the first problem, he remarks that it is cer- 
tain from the lucid analyses of Chinese historical notices which 
M. Chavannes had prefixed to his interpretation of the inscriptions 
of Ch’ien-fo-tung^) that Tun-Huang had experienced prolonged 
periods of Tibetan predominance from the eighth to the tenth 
centuries. About A.D. 759 the territory of Tun-Huang had been 
conquered by the Tibetans, who, by 766 definitely established their 
power over the whole of Kansu. The possession of Tun-Huang 
was of special importance for the Tibetans, as it secured the gate 
for their final conquest of Eastern Turkestan towards the end of 
the eighth century, ®) but the administration of the territory was 
left in the hands of the hereditary local chiefs or governors. It 
was one of these, Chang I-ch’ao, pre-eminently mentioned in the 
inscription of A.D. 894, who in A.D. 850 had broken with the 
Tibetan power and made his submission to the Chinese empire. 

It is in these data that Mr. Binyon, not however without some 
hesitation^), looks for a support for his dating of the picture. 

On the one hand he wishes to coordinate the Tibetan occupation 
of the Tun-Huang region from the middle of the eighth till the 
middle of the ninth centuries and the manufacture of this painting, 
while on the other hand he wishes to date the piece as late as possible 
within the limits of the terminus ad quern Stein fixed for the ultimate 
closure of the cave where the painting has been found, i.c. about 
A.D. 1030 °). So he proposes to date the picture in the tenth 
century. 

Stein, Smwiia, p. 816. 

2 ) Chavannes, ^ inscnptims, -g. 12 

3 ) Chavannes, Ancient Khotan 1 , p. 534 sq. 

Stein, The Thousand Buddhas, S’ 

Stein, Euins of Desert Cathay , 11 , 187 sq. 
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Exp. British Museum, 

Tibetan Painting from Tun-Huang Representing the Buddhist 
Goddess Tara with Attendants. 



But there are still some facts which indicate a much later 
dating. First of all there is the existence of the "striking demonic 
figure” on the foreground of the picture. Stein remarks that the 
very restricted nature of Tibetan influence in the art of Tun-Huang 
is confirmed by the gratifying total absence in the paintings and 
frescoes of the Thousand Buddhas of those Tantric extravagances 
and monstrous obscenities which are so prevalent in the pictural 
representations of the later Lamaistic art of Tibet . But the 
figure on the foreground is just such a "monstrous extravagance”. 

Stein has failed to identify the figure in question, but he 
realized the limitations of his competence with regard to the 
iconography of Tibet 2). In the formal description in Miss Lori- 
mer’s list {Serindia, II, p. 1052) the meaning of the figure is given 
as uncertain. 

The compiler of the descriptive list could have taken advan- 
tage -of the identification Petrucci established some years earlier, 
for it was this artist who gave the first hint for the identity 
of the figure under review®). 

It is the goddess Lha-mo, and this goddess is of sufficient im- 
portance to deal with at some length, though I will confine myself 
to a few iconographical remarks *). 

Her name, Lha-mo, signifies only Devi, goddess, for she is the 
supreme goddess. Her foU and most common name in Tibetan 
is: "Dod-k’ams-dbang-p’5mg dmag-zor-ma”, meaning, “the god- 
dess of arms in the world of sensual pleasures”. 

She is generally represented riding her mule across the Rakta- 
rgya mts’o, the sea of blood, in which the arms, legs, skuUs 
and bones of the enemies she has devoured, are floating. She 
carries in her raised right hand the decorated trident and in her 
left the bloodfilled Nal-t’od, the skull of a child conceived in incest. 

From her eyes flashes of lightning dart upwards, setting her 
eyebrows on fire. In her ears she wears heavy earrings, one 
decorated with a lion’s head, the other with a snake. Sometimes 
she wears a tiger-skin, a black cloak and a human skin. The 
goddess is decorated with a diadem of five death-heads, various 
chains and other adornments. For saddle the mule has a 

Stein, Serindia, p. 840. 

Stein, The Thousand Buddhas, idi, 

3 ) Petrucci, op. cit., p. 137. 

*) Cf. Pott, A Piece of Tibetan Ritual-painting and Its Meaning, Int. Arch, f. 
Ethn., Bd. XLIII, 1943, P- 218 sq. 
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human skin with arms and legs dangling in the air and the head 
hanging downwards. In addition the animal has to carry other 
things also, viz. a human head and a couple of dice hanging down 
its left side, 

Lha-mo belongs to the group of fervent protectors of the sacred 
doctrine. As such she possesses a number of attributes given 
to her by various gods. Hevajra for instance, gave her the pair 
of dice, which determine the fate of human beings ; from Brahma 
she received a sunshade, Vajrapani presented her with a cudgel, 
and so on. 

Her appearance, name and character reveal the principal 
features of Kali, the bloodthirsty wife of pva-Mahakala, a quite 
Tantric figure, represented in a way familiar to us from paintings 
of much later times. This induces us to be very cautious regarding 
the dating of this painting, as a painting of this kind from the 
tenth century A.D. would be unique. 

It is a hazardous task to date pieces of Tibetan painting and in 
cases where there are no inscriptions on them, it is almost impos- 
sible, since the Tibetan art of painting is very traditional. 

Sometimes, however, there are some means of establishing 
a terminus ante quern for the production of those paintings, viz. 
in cases where historical persons have been reproduced on them as 
in the piece under discussion. Above Tara's head appears the small 
figure of a Buddha and on either side of him sit black-haloed saints 
in Lamas' peaked hoods, 'The one white, the other perhaps red, but 
colour practically gone". Miss Lorimer, who gives this descrip- 
tion, supposes these figures to represent Padmasambhava and 
Qdntaraksita, 

In this identification the wish will prove to be the father of the 
thought — ^this identification giving the opportunity to keep within 
the limits of the terminus ad quern of the walling-up of the hidden 
chapel — ^for there is nothing whatever that can support this iden- 
tification. Both figures have the "peaked hoods" and in the repro- 
duction in The Thousand Buddhas at least one of these hats is 
yellow coloured, a fact stated also by Petrucci ^). Padmasambhava 
and fantaraksita on the contrary do not wear the yellow peaked 
hat but a red cap of a very distinct form 2). 

Petrucci, op. cit., p, 137. 

2 ) Cf. Grunwedel, Mythologie des Buddhismus in Tibet und der Mongolei, 
p. 46 sq. ; Pander, Das Pantheon des Tschangtscha Hutuktu, Nr. 25. 


The reproduction of the painting at my disposal not being clear 
enough, I dare not give any other identification, but in my opinion 
there is little doubt that at least one of the figures is a “Yellow- 
hat” and if this is correct, there is no possibility of dating the 
painting earlier than the middle of the fifteenth century, S««a- 
tikirti — or to call him with the Tibetan name : Tson-ka-pa— the 
founder of the order of the Yellow Hats having lived early in that 
century. 

We have to look for the consequences of this correction. A 
painting from the middle of the fifteenth century at least cannot 
have been hidden in a walled-up chapel ultimately closed at about 
A.D. 1030. The picture being found there, the chapel must have 
been closed up after the middle of the fifteenth century A.D. 

With this conclusion we touch upon a delicate question, viz. 
Stem’s fixing of the terminus ad quern of the walling-up of the 
hidden chapel, which has already been disputed by Amedroz^). 
This author drew attention to the fact that there are two books 
among the pile of manuscripts dating from the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Stein upheld his theory by supposing those 
books to have been found by the guardian of the Tun-Huang 
caves in one of the other cellos and to have been added by him 
to the hoard of scriptures after the opening of the hidden chapel ®). 
The scriptures are said to be found at the top of the pile of 
manuscripts. This cannot be claimed for the Tibetan painting 
under discussion, which has been discovered in or probably at 
the base ai thsA -pile. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that should it really be a “Yellow- 
Hat” who occupies the upper-right side of the painting, the 
minus ad quern of the walling-up of the hidden chapel must be 
postponed for more than four centuries. 

To reach a final conclusion it will be necessary to identify 
the figures at the upper side of the painting, a work of no little 
value but only to be carried out after a closer examination of the 
painting itseh. 


*) J.R.A.S., 1913, p. 194. 

*) Stein, Serindia, p. 828 sq. 



THE SO-CALLED SECULAR, HUMOROUS AND 
SATIRICAL HYMNS OF THE RGVEDA 

BY J. GONDA, Utrecht 

As is well known, the interpretation of many a part of Vedic 
literature, especially of the Rgveda-Samhita, is a very difficult 
task. Of course, as the outcome of the learning of native Indian 
commentators and as a result of the labours of Vedic scholars 
in modern times, the meaning of a considerable part of this corpus 
is clear, but on the other hand a great many single stanzas and 
passages are still obscure and many a hymn has remained almost 
entirely unintelligible till now. Very often we meet with words, 
expressions, mythological or historical names, allusions to facts 
or incidents which we do not understand. Another and very 
serious difficulty concerns the reliability of native commentators : 
in the earlier period of Vedic studies the traditional method, which 
follows Sayana's famous commentary (14th century), was considered 
adequate, but, when it had been proved that the author of it did 
not possess a continuous tradition from the time when the texts 
of the Rgveda were composed and when it became clear that the 
gap between the poets and even the earliest interpreters (Yaska, 
before ± 450 B.C., and his predecessors), must have been consi- 
derable, Roth and other western scholars adhered to a method of 
interpreting which undervalued the information given by native 
commentators. Their way of dealing with these texts evoked the 
criticism of Pischel, Geldner and other scholars, and nowadays 
nobody stands by Sayana c.s. through thick and thin ; but whoever 
shall find out objective criteria with regard to their credibility, 
whoever shall know exactly how far he may follow them ? 

There is, however, a category of errors, a source of faults and 
mistakes, which clings to the researches and publications of many 
a European writer on the texts of the Rgveda, their religions and 
ideas : too often western authors have been prone to substitute their 
own western views for the ideas of the old Indian poets, to intro- 



duce their own modem religious and philosophical conceptions, 
to ascribe to the ancient rais ideas, systems and a view of life 
which has been elaborated on the ground of their own modem 
et3miological, mythological, ethnological theories. Everybody 
who knows the contents of the Vedic texts will admit that there 
is an enormous gap between our civilization and that of those 
ancient poets, but it seems to me that nowadays we are able to 
cast a look at the opposite side of the gap and to understand the 
mentality, the religion, the thoughts and ideas of Vedic man better 
than western scholars who lived some 8o years ago. The chief 
ground for the possibility of a more complete (or rather : a less 
incomplete) understanding of the Rgveda by our generation lies 
in the fact that our understanding of primitive and semi-primitive 
culture, our insight in thought, inner life, religion, literature etc. 
of "primitive” man in general have been deepened. 

But notwithstanding our more extensive knowledge and our 
deeper insight, we still use books in which we find opinions, views 
and interpretations which were current in former times and we 
often meet with remnants and vestiges of a method of considering 
those ancient poets and their culture and atmosphere, which appears 
to be antiquated. 

An example will put us in medias res. A well-known sukta 
of the Rgveda is the so-called frog-hymn, 7, 103. Here the author 
“praises” the frogs, which he describes as raising their voices to- 
gether when the rains come, like Brahmins and their pupils repeating 
portions of Vedic texts : "i. The frogs that have been (quiet) 
during a year (like) Brahmans devoted to their priestly function 
have uttered their voices that have been inspired by Parjanya. 
2. When the waters from Heaven came upon him (them ?), lying 
like a dry (water-)skin in a pool, the voices of the frogs unite (rise 
in concert), like the lowing of cows with calves. 3. When on 
the arrival of the rainy season it has rained upon them the eager, 
the thirsty, then, uttering (the sound) akkhala, one approaches 
another croaking, as a son (approaches) his father. 4. One of 
them accepts (the greetings) of the other when they have rejoiced 
at the downpouring of water, when the speckled frog, rained upon, 
leaps about and mingles his voice with (that of) the green one. 
5. When one of them repeats the speech of another, as a pupU 
(repeats the words) of his teacher, all that of them they do is like 
a harmonized section (of the ritual), when eloquent you recite upon 



the waters. 7. Like Brahmans at the over-night soma-sacrifice 
announcing (probably: the filling of the soma-tub) as it were around 
a full lake (of soma), you attend the pool on that day of the year 
when, 0 frogs, the rainy season has begun. Etc.” 

It has frequently been suggested that this hynan is of a humorous 
kind, that it is a satire on the Brahmans in which their reciting 
is compared to the croaking of frogs. Although this interpretation 
has been rightly rejected by several scholars, it may be useful to 
discuss this sukta in detail as an introduction into the problem 
dealt with in this paper. 

Even Wintemitz ^), who with good reason rejects the now obso- 
lete interpretation, says that the hymn makes a comical impres- 
sion : “das alles klingt ungemein komisch”. But as early as 
1871 Haug ^) had understood the serious character of the frog- 
sukta and Bloomfield ^) demonstrated that this view is the correct 
one *). The frog who wakes up, when the rainy season comes, is, 
according to “primitive” and popular belief, a bringer of rain 
(“der Frosch ist der Protot57p eines tierischen Wetterpropheten”) ®), 
his croaking brings about the discharge of the waters from Heaven 
("man veranlaszt eben einen Frosch zum Quaken um ersehnten 
Regen zu bekommen”) «), just like the muttering of the Brahmans 
on the occasion of certain sacrifices and ceremonies. “The hymn 
obviously breathes the spirit of anxious conciliation : the frog, 
the symbol of eagerly craved for water, is no joking matter, and the 
comparisons with the Brahmans and the sacred rites are begotten 
of the desire to praise, and not to disparage”. And Oldenberg ^) 
too gave the correct view : “Das bekannte Froschlied .... ist 
eine Anrufung der.... mit Zaubermacht fiber die Wasser 
ausgestatteten Frosche” ®). Wintemitz, however, continues his 

M. Wintemitz, Gescbichte der indischen Litteratiir P, p. 95. 

2 ) M, Haug, Brahma und die Brahmanen, Miinchen 1871, p. 12 (see also p. 40) : 
'‘ 0 er Verfasser stellt in diesem Liede die Frosche und die Brahmanen nur des- 
wegen zusammen, weil beide Beziehung zum Regen haben .... die Brahmanen 
(starken) durch Auspressung und Darbringung des Somasaftes . . . . Indra so, 
dass er . . . . den Regen senden kann.” 

M. Bloomfield, J.A.O.S. 17 (1896), p. 173 

See also H.H. Bender, J.A.O.S. 37, p. 186 ff. ; W. Norman Browm, New Indian 
Antiquary, 2, p. 115 ff. 

s) Bachtold — Staubli, in Handwbrterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, 3, 125. 

®) Bachtold — Staubli, o.g., p. 129. 

’) H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 68. 

®) L. Renou (Hymnes et pri^res du Veda, Paris 1938, p. 75) says: “L'intention 
satirique de Thymne reste incertaine ; plus probable est son emploi comme incan- 
tation pour obtenir la piuie.'* 


remarks in this way : "'Der Vergleich mit den Brahmanen soli . . . . 
nur eine Schmeichelei — eine captatio benevolentiae — fiir die 
Frosche (sein)”. In my opinion we should not lose sight of the 
fact that for primitive man a close contact, a parallelism, and a 
mutual influence between nature and the world of man are always 
extant. Besides, he is accustomed to find out the exact coherence 
to avail himself of this knowledge. Not only a parallel event, but 
also the mentioning of it, may, according to primitive thought, 
involve a corresponding event connected with it in a magical way. 
Now, the word often takes the form of a more or less detailed 
comparison, of a simile, being an expression in language of the 
parallelism of the magical happening. Thus a simile sometimes 
has a magical character : e.g. A. V. 3, 24, 3 (for abundance of grain) 
''may they bring fatness here, like streams (bring) drift when it 
has rained'' ^). As Brahmans and their texts and formulas are 
very powerful — they contain brahma — , these similes in the frog- 
hymn may be considered as having a magical effect, as containing 
power. It is worth mentioning that in the 7th stanza the Brah- 
mans perform the over-night soma-sacrifice and that in the 8th 
stanza they press soma : as is well known, the pressing of soma 
influences the coming down of the rain, the Soma sacrifice is also 
a "Regenzauber" 2). "Moglich w^e es immerhin, daB hier ein 
urspriinglich als Satire gemeintes Gedicht spater in ein Zauberlied 
verarbeitet wurde." This opinion of Winternitz does not seem to 
be correct either. It is evident that he does not wish to give up 
the idea of parody, which has often pleased enlightened Europeans. 
In my opinion, we must regard it as extremely unlikely that the 
author of this sukta should have meant to write a satirical hymn 
or that it should have been conceived as such by his audience. 
Later generations,' rather than the poet and his contemporaries, 
would seem to have understood this rain-charm as a satire. 

Several scholars, however, do not follow Bloomfield. Geldner ^) 
believes the sukta to be "eine launige Schilderung" : "Zweifellos 
ist das Lied eine Persiflage, nach Str. 10 wohl speziell gegen die 
ViSvamitras gerichtet". Completely wrong is the opinion of 
Deussen^) : . so treten die Frosche hier zur Abwechslung 

See also my book Remarks on Similes in Sanskrit Literature (1939), p. 75 ff. 

See V. Henry, in W. Caland et V. Henry, L'Agni^touaa, p. 486 £ 1 . ; A. Ber- 
gaigne, La religion vedique, I, p. XII ,*2141. 

®) K. P. Geldner, Der Rigveda in Auswahl, II, p. 117. 

P. Deussen, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie I, I, p. 100 f. 
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einmal fiir die Gotter ein, werden, wie diese, in ihren Heldentaten 
besungen und zum Schlusse in der lacberlichsten Weise um ihren 
Segen angerufen .... Das ToUste abet ist der SchluB, wo die Frosche 
als Hiiter der hedigen Ordnung des Jahres gefeiert und um Schatze, 
Kiihe und langes Leben angefleht werden, wie Geldner und GraB- 
mann meinen, “um dem Scherz das Ansehen eines GebetKedes zu 
geben”, wie wir glauben, um die zahlreichen Stellen, in denen alle 
mogHchen Gbtter um diese Dinge angerufen werden, dadurch 
lacherlich zu machen, daB bier die verschiedenen Frosche, der 
briillende wie der meckemde, der gelbe wie der bunte, die Stelle 
der Gotter einnehmen.” Rather, as I take it, the last stanza, 
which asks a blessing, establishes the correctness of Bloomfield’s 
point of view : “By means of their croaking the frogs have given 
us riches : the frogs giving (us) hundreds of cows shall extend 
(our) life at the thousandfold soma-pressing”, which means : “You 
have helped us till now, we have praised (i.e. strengthened) you 
once more : so you shall continue to help us.” 

Moreover the first stanza is also found in the Atharvaveda, 
where it forms part of the well-known hymn 4, 15. This hymn 
and AV. 7, 18 appear to be called marutani in Kau§. Su. 26, 24 ; 
KauS. Su. 41, I ff. they are specified as used together in a rite for 
procuring rain ; ibid. 103, 3 they are used in an expiation of the 
portent of inundations. Nobody feels any doubt about its being 
a rain-charm. Now this first stanza of RV. 7, 103 is followed in 
the AV. by two stanzas (4, 15, 14 and 15), in which frogs are im- 
plored to speak to (or to announce) rain (varsam a vada) and to 
produce rain (varsam vmudhvam) . stanzas, the first of 

which appears among the khailikani of the Rgveda as an adden- 
dum to 7, 103, show how clearly these hymns were understood as 
rain-charms. Perhaps they are “unzusammenhangende Triim- 
mer eines groBeren, demselben Gegenstande gewidmeten anus- 
tubhliedes” 1). As stated by Bloomfield ^), the literary standard 
of the frog hymn is not higher than that of scores of Atharvan 
hymns ; the opening in the anusfubh metre, continuing with the 
more stately tristubh-jagati, is one of the standard devices of the 
Atharvaveda. The form akhkhalikrtyd (st. 3) is the only instance 
in the Rgveda of the change of final a to i in composition with kr--. 


*) A. Hillebraadt, in G6tt. Gel. Anz. 1889, p. 406. 
*) Bloomfield, o.c., p. 176. 
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in the Atharvaveda we find -phallkarma- by the side of vatlkrta- 
and which are obscure. 

I do not understand, why it would be ridiculous, if the old 
Vedic poet, who believed the frogs to be bringers of rain, addressed 
to these animals his “prayers” and charms to secure this greatest 
desideratum of the Indian agrarian. The Atharvaveda contains 
indeed a great many hymns and stanzas which appeal to animals 
and plants for help. AV. 6, loo is used by Kau 4 . Su. 31, 26 as a 
remedial rite against poisons, with the aid of earth from an ant-hill 
etc., in stanza 2 the water-producing ants (upajlkd) are implored 
to yield this fluid, which it seems can be depended upon as a cure. 
AV. 6, 136 appeals to a herb nitatnl to fix the hair. AV. 4, 37 
appeals to a plant called “goats-hom” to drive demons out of 
a person possessed. Plants are implored to give complete exemp- 
tion from sickness : e.g. 6, 95 where the kustha- “the flower of 
immortality”, is requested to “make this man free from disease”. 
Etc., etc. That the frog is a bringer of water is apparent also from 
the rite of drawing a frog, a water-plant and a reed over the place 
of the fire-altar, which forms part of the Agnicayana 1) : the frog 
yields protection from conflagrations and is employed as an instru- 
ment to extinguish fire. A variation of this theme is the use of 
the frog as a cure for fever ; AV. 7, 116, 2, a charm against fever, 

reads: “he (the fever) that attacks let him attack this frog.” 

The rite is described by Kaui. 32, 17 : a frog has to be fastened 
under the bed of the patient who is rinsed off, so that the water 
may wash the fever down upon the frog. Now, these rites are 
regarded as serious by everyone who writes about them. Why 
should we consider the frog-h3mm as a humorous satire ? Per- 
haps, because w'-e are not prepared to find a serious frog-hymn or 
rain-charm in the Rgveda ? There are still other arguments. 
Haug informs us that in times of great drought, when the eagerly 
expected rain will not come, twenty or thirty Brahmans go to a 
river and recite this and the preceding hymn. Now, this combin- 
ation with RV. 7, 102 is interesting. The suktas 7, loi and % 102 
are dedicated to Parjanya, the divine figure which presides over 
the rain-clouds. 7, loi, 5 Parjanya is implored to send rain : mayo- 
hhidvo vrstdyah saniv asms sufippcdd’ osadhir devdgopdh, “may 

’■) See A. Hillebrandt, Eitualliteratur, p. 164 ; and, especially, Bloomfield, 
Contributions to the Interpretation of the Veda, Am. J. of Phil, ii, p. 342 fi. 

“) Haug, l.c. 



beneficent rain be ours, and fruitful plants guarded by the gods' \ 
By his action grass is produced : 7, 103, i ; he puts the germ in 
plants, cows, mares and women: 7, 103, 3, etc. It seems to me 
that the use of both 7, 103 (which is only a short sukta) and 7, 103 
in the same rite or rites may account for the presence of the frog- 
h5min in the Rgveda : the sukta dedicated to the frogs, which are 
Parjanya's animals (see Vaj. Sainh. 24, 3 i), may have been inserted 
in the corpus because it is connected with one or two hsmins that 
celebrate the god himself. Already in Yaska's time the sukta's 7, 102 
and 7, 103 were connected: Yaska's explanation runs (Nir. 9, 6, 7) 
as follows: 'Tasistha desiring rain praised Parjanya, the frogs 
acclaimed him. He perceiving the acclaiming frogs praised them 
with song. That is what this stanza means." Other native inter- 
preters agree with Yaska : Brhaddevata 6, 27 : 'The hjmn 7, 103 
praises the frogs" ^). And Sayana in his introduction to the 
hymn says : samvatsaram daia farjanyastutih samhntm mandUkdms 
tustdva . , , , vrstikamenaitat suktam japyam. Finally, I refer to 
the passage in the Suparnakhyana (g, 3), quoted by Bloomfield ^) 
and to the passage in the Harivaip^a, Vi. 95, 23, which appears to 
be strongly reminiscent of RV. 7, 103 : plavangamah sodaiapaksa- 
idyl virauti gosthah saha kdminlhhih — rco dvijatih pnyasaiyadharmd 
yathd suiisyaih parivdryamdnah. 

Now, although the suktas of the Rgveda are mainly songs of 
praise and invocations of the gods, and although they are used 
to accompany the oblation of offerings, we meet with a number of 
texts, which differ from the greater part of the "hymns". Part 
of them deal with magical practices : 10, 58 and 60 are incantations 
to preserve life ; 10, 183 is a charm to procure offspring ; 10, i6r 
and 163 are spells directed against disease ; 10, 162 a spell against 
a demon destructive of unborn children ; 10, 166 is directed against 
enemies, 10, 143 against a rival wife, i, 191 against poisonous 
vermin ; 7, 55 is meant to induce sleep. It strikes us that most 
of these suktas which properly speaking belong to the sphere of 
the Atharvaveda, belong to the tenth book ; i, 191 and 2, 42 and 
43 which deal with augury are the last hymns of the first and 
second books. Here we ought to ask, how we may explain the 
presence of these texts in the Rgveda. Winternitz appears to be 
satisfied by stating that "es sehr bedeutsam (ist), daB neben den 

Cf. also Sa<^guru^i§ya, p. 135 Macd, 

Bloomfield, ox., p. 179. 
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Hynrnen an die groBen Gotter und den Opfergesangen auch solche 
Zauberlieder .... aufgenommen worden sind” ^). When we try 
to solve this question, we ought to take into account the fact that 
in Vedic times "religion” and "magic” are interlaced in an almost 
inextricable way. Again and again we meet with real magic 
in hymns addressed to the gods and in spells and charms we often 
find invocations of personal powers that are supposed to have a 
will. Sometimes the ancient interpreters betray their doubt or 
despair in regard to the character of a sukta ; the author of the 
Brhaddevata, for instance, says (8, 64 f.) a propos of RV. 10, 161 : 
"(this sukta) is a remedy destructive of consumption ; this h3nnn 
of Prajapatya’s (Prajapatya Yak§manasana is considered to be 
the seer of this sukta) is spoken of as destroying "royal consump- 
tion”. Yaska considers that the h5nnn is addressed to Indra- 
Agni ; some, that it is addressed to the divinities expressed by 
name”. The combination of the magical element and the invoca- 
tion of the gods to lend their assistance is very clear: “i. I release 
thee by oblation, to live, from unknown yaksma (consumption) 
and from royal yak§ma. If now seizure has seized him, from it, 

0 Indra-and-Agni, do you release him. 2. If his life-time is almost 
past or if he has died, if led away even to the presence of death, 

1 take him from the lap of Perdition (Nirrti-) ; I have won him for 
a life of a hundred autumns. 3. With an oblation .... I have 
taken him, that Indra may lead him unto autumns .... 4. Live 
increasing during a hundred autumns .... a hundred to you 
(shall, may) Indra, Agni, Savitar, Brhaspati (give) . . . .” The first 
four verses are almost identical with AV. 3, in, i — 4 ; the fifth 
stanza is AV. 8, i, 20. Now, AV. 3, ii is used by Kaus. (27, 32 f.) 
in a general healing ceremony, and (58, ii) in company with 4, 13, 
I and others, in a rite for length of life. Part of the stanzas (i — 4, 
and 8, i, 20), however, were used by Brahmans who devoted 
themselves to the study of the Rgveda and prescribed by one of 
them, Aivalayana, in his Grhyasutra (3, 6, 4) among the texts 
which had to be recited during an oblation of boiled rice grams 
to bring about the recovery of one who was ill, sufiering or affected 
with consumption. In Sankh. Sr. Su. 16, 13, 4 the Rgvedic sukta 
is used to heal the yajamana. It is probable that these originally 
popular verses were embodied in the Rgveda, when the Brahmans 


Winternitz, o.c., p. 96. 



had taken possession of the corresponding rites, or had recognized 
them. It is apparent from the Rgvidhana (4, 16) that the Rgvedic 
hymn continued to be used as a "'charm''. 

It has, however, been suggested by several scholars that it 
might be possible to distinguish between those parts of the Rgvedic 
texts in which the magical element is predominant and those parts 
in which there is none. Some scholars are under the impression 
that the hymns in which the magical element predominates contain 
a non-magical kernel which has been enlarged and recast after- 
wards. According to them, several magical texts in the Rgveda 
must be considered as hymns or songs of a non-magical character, 
to which ensuing generations have added charms and incantations. 
I quote Wintemitz^) a propos of RV. 6, 75 : "ahnlich diirfte auch 
das Lied RV. 6, 75 urspriinglich ein Schlachtgesang gewesen sein, 
den man in einen Schlachtsegen umgewandelt hat. Wahrend nam- 
lich einzelne Verse dieses Liedes von groBer dichterischer Schon- 
heit und namentlich durch kiihne Bilder ausgezeichnet sind, be- 
wegen sich andere Verse ganz in der trockenen, kunstlosen Sprache 
der Zauberlieder. Nicht wie ein Zauberlied, sondern wie ein Schlacht- 
gesang klingen die ersten drei Verse : (he adds a translation)". 
It is to be feared that his view is rather subjective. I do not take 
it for granted that the second stanza especially is quite unlike a 
magical text : dhdnvand gd' dhdnvandjim jayema dhdnvand tlvrd'h 
samddojayema | dhdnuh sdtror afakdmdm krnoti dhdnvand sdrvdh 
fvadiio jayema. In the Atharvaveda we find many stanzas of 
the same character : anaphorical construction of the verse is a 
much used device in its magical texts 2), e.g. 4, 10, z — ^3 ; ii, 1—2. 
The optative mood is found also in Atharvanic texts. Moreover, 
ib si tvd vdrmano mahimd' pipaHu ‘"let the might of the armour 
protect you" sounds like A V. si rdstrd'ya s 4 bhrtam UhharM 
""let him bear you, well-borne, unto kingdom" ; cf. also AV. 8, 5, 
22 f sa tvd mksatu sarvafah ; padas beginning with sa tvd and con- 
taining a 3d person of the imperative are rather numerous. As 
to the third stanza the words yoseua are found also AV. 12, 3, 29c 
yoseva drstvd' pdtim ftviyd yd\ and RV. 5, 80, 6b; 9, 46, 2b; 96, 
24 b, The words sdmane pdrdyanU are likt sdmane par ayisnidh 
AV. 6, 92, 2d. Granting Wintemitz is right in stating the literary 

Wintemitz, O.C., p. 96. 

2) See J. Gonda, Stilistische Stndie over Atharvaveda I — ^VII (1938), §§20 f., 
especially § 24. 
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merits of these stanzas, I would remind the reader of the high degree 
of literary endeavour represented by a considerable number of 
Atharvanic texts. The war and battle charms of the Atharvaveda 
are characterized by their extent and vigour, and some of them 
contain stanzas of outstanding aesthetic merit. AV. 5, 20 and 21, for 
example, dedicated to the war-drum and quoted by Kaus. 16, i 
and 2 in a battle-rite to infuse terror into the army of the enemy, 
are, in the main, beautiful poems: 5, 20, 5. ‘'When the wife 
(of the enemy) hears the voice of the dram that speaks to a far 
distance, let she suppliant and starting up by the sound, snatch 
her child to her arms and run, frightened at the clash of deadly 
weapons.'" To put it shortly : I do not agree with the stand-point 
that the metrical texts of the Veda contain either hymns and 
songs of high literary merit (“Verse von groBer dichterischer 
Schdnheit") or dry and artless magical formulas : as I see it, we 
meet with many a magical text of the same aesthetic qualities 
as the beautiful non-magical stanzas, which Winternitz admires 
with good reason. The same is true of spells and charms in the 
literature of other peoples. 

I will not dwell any longer upon these magical texts. Besides 
the invocations of the gods and a number of incantations etc. 
some “secular h5nnns" are said to form part of the Rgveda : “Und 
noch bedeutsamer ist es, daB sich auch einige ganz weltliche Ge- 
dichte unter die heiligen Lieder und Opfergesange des Rigveda 
gemischt haben" ^). In this paper I will deal with this subject, 
the “secular hymns" in the Rgveda, and especially with the humo- 
rous, derisive and satirical texts, which many a scholar admits. Win- 
temitz is indeed not the only one who has that opinion. Renou 
holds that “le Rgveda . . . . ne manque pas de poemes assez diffe- 
rents de ceux-la, et dont on se demande comment ils ont fait leur 
chemin a travers la composition scripturaire : des dialogues drama- 
tiques des poesies philosophiques, mystiques, incantatoires, 
des chansons rythmant le travail, des ebauches de satire". Another 
well-knowm scholar, Macdonell, in the Introduction to his useful 
Vedic Reader 3 ) says: “Hardly a score of the hymns are secular 
poems." In a chapter “Secular Matter in the Rigveda" he 
deals with “secular hymns ; mythological dialogues ; didactic 

Winternitz, o.c., p. 96. 

2) Renou, o.c., p. 5. 

®) A. A. Macdonell, A Vedic Reader for Students, p, XXV. 


Ii3rains ; riddles ; cosmogonic h37mns ; “praises of gifts” ; geogra- 
phical data ; historical data ; occupations ; amusements.” In 
my opinion, the head-line at the beginning of this chapter does 
not bear on a considerable part of its contents. About half a 
dozen suktas consist of speculations on the origin of the world 
through the agency of a Creator different from any of the ordinary 
gods, nay, one of them (lo, 129) says that the world has arisen 
without any creative action or cooperation of a god or personal 
power : “by the creation of this (universe) the gods (come) after- 
wards”. The statement that the existent was produced from the 
non-existent is found in RV. 10, 72, 2 and 3, where it says that 
Brahmanaspati forged together this world like a smith ; then 
arose in succession the earth, the spaces, Aditi and Daksa, and 
after Aditi were bom the gods, who brought forth the sun. Other 
passages show that in the cosmological speculation of the authors 
the sun was regarded as an important agent of generation. Its 
nature became more and more abstract till at last it became a 
supreme god. In 10, 121 it is Prajapati, who measured out space, 
who makes heaven and earth stand firm, who was the first-bom 
of all beings and who acts as creator of the earth. In the cos- 
mogonic views of the Brahmanas which, carr3dng on these specula- 
tions, require the agency of a creator, this creator is Prajapati or 
the personal Brahma, who is not only father of gods, men, and 
demons, but is the All. It would appear to me that we have no 
motive to call the cosmogonic suktas of the Rgveda secular because 
the powers and agents acting in them are distinct from the ordinary 
gods. 

According to Macdonell “one of the most noteworthy” of the 
secular poems is the long wedding hymn 10, 83. But to “primitive” 
or “semi-primitive” man marriage is not a “secular” matter. 
Marriage to him is a transition into a new state of life, a crisis, and 
as such marriage is exposed to dangerous fullness of power i). The 
potencies revealed in sex intercourse arouse anxiety and inspire 
fear, so they must be restrained. In Vedic times too cohabitation 
with a virgin was a dangerous act, because the gandharva Vi^va- 
vasu was believed to be the possessor of her : therefore the husband 
ought to recite the following stanza (RV. 10, 85, 22, cp. 21 and 
AV. 14, 2, 33) : “Raise from here, O Viivavasu ; with homage we 

See, e.g., G. van der Leeuw, Religion in Essence and Manifestation (1938) ; 
ch, 22, 6.- . " ■ 
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praise you ; seek another, wanton (maiden), rmite the wife with 
the husband”. In the Grhyasutras a period of chastity for the newly- 
married couple is prescribed, and as the Vedic marriage ceremonies 
do not contain any suggestion that by a previous rite the danger of 
interference with virginity was removed, the first nights may have 
seemed too dangerous a period to allow of immediate consumma- 
tion of the marriage ^). And as it is in the power of the bride to 
bewitch the young husband and his family, he recites RV. lo, 85, 
44 : "Be not of evil eye, nor bringing death to your husband, (but) 
bring luck to the cattle, (and) be kindly disposed and full of splen- 
dour ; give birth to heroes, love the gods, be friendly, bring luck 
to (our) two-footed ones and to (our) four-footed ones”. More- 
over, the transition to marriage demands not only measures of 
defence, but implies also an “induction” of power. Thus the com- 
munal meal, being in widespread use, is known also in the Vedic 
marriage ritual 2). 

The fact that the bridal couple take their meals together means 
community, but it is just as much a sacrament : a power is intro- 
duced into life and is at the same time controlled ; "for rites are 
always creative, but also always regulative ; they signify not 
only the piercing of a fountain, but further the laying of a channel 
for its stream” ^). The "induction” of power may be a magical 
act : for instance the rite called a^maropana which is performed 
by the bride and bridegroom together under the direction of a 
priest, who makes them step onto a stone with their right feet, 
sa5dng ; "Come, step you both on (this) stone ; be firm like a stone.” 
But in other stanzas gods are invoked to lend their assistance and 
to grant the prayers of the couple : RV. 10, 85, 47 “Let the All- 
Gods, let the Waters unite our hearts ; let Matarisvan, let Dhatar 
and Destri unite us !”, 45 I “Cause this (woman), o bountiful 
Indra, to be lucky and a mother of sons”. Now, RV. 10, 85, 
6 — 17 describe the wedding of Surya (the daughter of the Sun) and 
Soma, the Moon, which is regarded as the divine protot37pe of 
human marriage ; part of the verses of 10, 85 are used to accom- 
pany wedding rites. These few remarks will do : Vedic marriage 


See A. B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads^ 
p. 376. 

I refer to Wintemitz, Das altindische Hochzeitsritueli, Denkschr. Kais. 
Akad. d. Wiss. Wien, Phii.-hist. CL, 40 {1892), p. 79 f. 

®) Van der Leeuw, o.c., p. 201, 



was a sacramental communion and it is quite inaccurate to call 
tlie Suryasukta a secular poem. 

“There are also five funeral hynans (lo, 14— i8)’V Macdonell 
continues, “four of these are addressed to deities concerned with 
the future life ; the last, however, is quite secular in tone". For- 
tunately, Winternitz^) gave utterance to a different opinion : 
“DaB aber Verse fiir rituelle Zwecke verfaBt und doch von hoher 
dichterischer Schonheit sein konnen, das beweisen die Toten- 
bestattungslieder.” Indeed, the verses of this sukta are used in 
the ritual : “Go away. Death, along a distant road which is yours 
here, other than that the gods go upon, I speak to you having 
sight and hearuig; do not hurt our progeny and our heroes'', 
this initial verse is used several times in Eau^ika. "2. Come, 
obstructing the track of Death, assuming a lifetime that will be 
extended further on. Increasing in children and riches, become 
pure and cleansed, o you who are worthy of sacrifice.” This 
stanza is used in a ritual effacing of the footsteps (e.g. Kau^. 71, 
19 ; Man. G. S. 2, i, 13), lest the dead man and the powers of 
Death should follow the living. Other stanzas (ii ff.) are recited 
to earth : “Be to him easy of access ; cover him as a mother her 
son with her skirt”, and to the dead man : “Let Yama there make 
seats for you.” To put it briefly : funeral rites and the verses 
accompanying them were not a secular matter to the Vedic Indians. 
For all that, granting that the hymn as a whole is not dedicated 
to Indra, Agni or to any of the other gods that are addressed in 
the greater part of the suktas, we find the names of MrtjTi, Dhatar 
(5), Tva§tar (6), Prthivi (ii ; 12), Yama (13). Besides, the Brhad- 
devata gives the following explanation (7, 10 ff.) : “The (next) 
four (stanzas : 10, 18, i — ^4) are (in) praise of Death and are appli- 
cable to the funeral ceremony. Stanza 10, 18, 3 prays for a long 
life for those who have escaped death ; . . . . 5 is addressed to Dha- 
tar, 6 to Tva?tar . . . .” and concerning the stanzas in which no 
deity is mentioned, this text has (16 f.) : “One should state the deity 
of 10, 18, 7 — 9 to be Death. For in the formulas (in which it is) 
not expressly mentioned, one should state the deity from the 
ceremony. When there is lack (of a deity) from the evidence of 
the formula and the ceremony as well, Prajapati is the deity.” 
If Macdonell had intended to argue that the contents of RV. 10, 


9 Winternitz, Gesch. der ind. Litt., p. 84. 
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i8 are of a different character as compared with the greater part of 
the h}niins of' the Rgveda, he should have expressed himself other- 
wise ; the term ''secular” may cause misapprehension. 

Moreover, may we expect to find profane or secular texts, in 
the sense modem man attaches to these terms ? Is it possible to 
distinguish between "secular” or "profane” and "non-secular”, 
between "temporal” or "secular” and its opposite in times that 
saw the origin of these Vedic suktas ? In my opinion it is not, 
certainly not in the way we can make such distinctions as far as 
modem literature is concerned. In a society, where characteristic 
primitive aspects of the human state of mind and of human cul- 
ture are predominant^ — -and the Vedic poets were members of such 
a society-— , the religious, the magico-religious element cannot 
be detached from the other provinces of culture, from the other 
domains of human thought and activity. In a "primitive culture” 
the various provinces of culture, such as religion, art, science, 
social life etc. are not (not yet) independent and separate domains 
of thought and action. For modern, western, intellectual man— 
but this modern man is an abstraction — many a human activity 
lies beyond the reach of religion, and many an event or natural 
phenomenon is explained and studied by him without religion, 
but to primitive man the range of the religious and magico-religious 
is much wider 

But let us pass in review some of the so-called secular suktas 
of the Rgveda. The first example of "weltliche Gedichte” in the 
Rgveda, mentioned by Wintemitz 2 ), is 9, 112 : "So finden wir z.B. 
RV. 9, 112 mitten unter den Somaliedern ein satirisches Gedicht, 
welches fiber die mannigfachen Wfinsche der Menschen spottet. 
Moglich, daB es nur dadurch Aufnahme in die Rgveda-Samhita 
gefunden hat, weil ein witziger Diaskeuast darauf verfallen ist, 
jedem Vers den hochst unpassenden Refrain : "Dem Indra strome 
Soma zu” anzuhangen.” The sukta may be translated as fol- 
lows : "i. Different indeed are our skill and talents ; the functions 
of the human beings are of many and different kinds ; the car- 
penter wants a thing that is broken, the physician somebody 
who is wounded, the brahman one who presses out the soma, — ^for 


I refer also to G. van der Leeuw, n’homme primitif et la religion (1940) ; 
the same, Wegen en Grenzen, Studie over de Verhouding van Keligie en Knnst 
(^ 93 ^) I Til* W. Danzel, Knltur und Religion des primltiven Menschen {1924). 
2) Winternitz, o.c., p. 96. 
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Indra, o soma, flow abundantly. 2. With dry plants (to fan the 
fire ?), with wings of birds, with stones (anvils) and fire-flames the 
smith looks for one who possesses gold (to buy something), — 
for Indra etc. 3. I am a poet, papa is a doctor, mamma grinds 
the grain; with various talents, with our knowledge we all wish 
to obtain property, we run after (it) like (herds after) the cows, 
— for Indra etc. 4. The carriage-horse longs for an easy-going 
carriage, seducers laughing (assent), the masculine member the 
hairy female genitals, the frog water, — ^for Indra etc.". Winter- 
nitz is not the only scholar who does not accept the burden. Grafi- 
mann^) was of opinion that the 4th stanza was a later addition ; 
besides, he remarked : “Dies humoristische Lied gehort urspriing- 
lich nicht hierher. Es hat mit dem Soma (the general subject of 
the 9th book) nichts zu thun und ist nur durch den hier ausgelas- 
senen Refrain. . . . den Somaliedern angepasst.” It is, however, 
an awkward method to mutilate a text before exhausting all means 
to interpret it rightly. Von Schroeder *) argued that ensuing 
generations tried to efface the secular character of the song by 
adding to each stanza the words “For Indra, 0 soma, flow abun- 
dantly", which do not go with its contents. Hillebrandt ®) too 
strikes out these words. Other scholars, however, defended them : 
Deussen *) by arguing that they have a satirical character ; “DaB 
Gott Indra eigentlich, so gut wie andere Leute, ein Egoist ist, dem 
es vor allem darauf ankommt, tiichtig Soma zu trinken, das lag 
am Ende in semem ganzen Charakter, aber man durfte es doch nicht 
sagen, es ware denn in der Weise des satirical rogue, welcher RV. 9, 
112 launig schildert, wie alles in der Welt dem eigenen Vorteil 
nachstrebt . . . .” It is, however, an incorrect statement that 
Vedic man did not dare to say that Indra was fond of soma and 
that drinking was a very important business to him. The Rgveda 
is studded with passages that point out the contrary : i, 5, 6 “To 
the drinkmg of soma you were bom, Indra” ; 7 “let the swift 
juices of the soma enter you, Indra” ; i, 8, 7 “(Indra,) whose belly, 
which more than anyone else’s drinks soma, swells like the ocean” ; 
I, 9, I ; 2 ; I, 21, I ; i, 32, 3 etc. etc. Geldner ®) characterized 

*) H. Grassmaan, Rig-Veda, flbersetzt asw. (1876), II, p. 464 and 285. 

*) L. von. Schroeder, Indiens Literatur und Cultur, p. 49. 

®) A. Hillebrandt, Vedachrestomathie, p. 34. See also R. Pischel, Vedische 
Studien, I, p, 107. *) Deussen, o.c., p. 97. 

“) Compare K. Geldner and Ad. Kaegi, Siebenzig Lieder des Rigveda, p. 167. 
See already R. Rotb, Yaskas Nirukta etc. (1852), Erlduterungen, p. 74. 
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the sukta as a ''humoristische Auslassung uber das Treiben der 
Menschen : um Geld' zu gewinnen'^ But did he overlook the fact 
that in the Rgveda there are a. great many allusions to the personal 
interest of the poet and his employers ? Did he forget that Vedic 
literature had no other aim in view than the influencing of powers, 
the favour of the gods, the granting of wishes, the destruction of 
enemies, the driving off of evil, the striving after personal advantage 
of any kind: prosperity, a long life-time, children, wealth, influence, 
health ?■ Cp,, e.g., RV, i, 4, g 'Ve, incite you, 'Indra, that , we 
may acquire riches” ; i, 6, 10 “we ask Indra for gain, either from 
this world or from heaven i, 10, ii “drink, o Indra .... 
our soma, do thou prolong our life, let the rsi obtain a thousand” ; 
I, 29, I — 7 “hold out to us, o Indra, the prospect of a thousand of 
beautiful cows and horses” ; i, 53, ii “let us praise you, possessing 
many heroes (sons) by your aid, prolonging our life-time in future” ; 
I, 54, II “do thou, o Indra, bestow upon us vigour that increases 
prosperity, a great might, a strong power to domineer men ; pro- 
tect our patrons, save the lords who institute sacrifices, help us 
to obtain riches, refreshment (food-of-vigour) and children” ; 
I, 84, 20 ; I, 131, 7 etc, etc. 

According to Von Schroeder this sukta is the text of a mimic 
play ; in an extraordinarily long argumentation he tries to show 
that during the Vedic Soma-sacrifice festivities and pageants must 
have been in use, and that mimic plays formed part of these inter- 
mezzos between the sacrificial ceremonies. Thus this little sukta 
becomes a wild scene of revelling by a masked crew of vegetation- 
spirits dancing to music and singing the words of the text. I 
cannot agree with Von Schroeder 2). 

As Pischel rightly remarks, this sukta is of a popular charac- 
ter. “Diesen volkstiimlichen Charakter driickt der Refrain aus. 
Es (9, 1 12 — 1 14) sind Lieder, die beim Somapressen gesungen war- 
den und fiir Hire Volkstumlichkeit treten auch die Namen ihrer 
Verfasser ein : Sisu Ahgirasa und Kasyapa, Namen, die zum Athar- 
vaveda in naher Beziehung stehen, d. h. dem Veda, der in das 
Leben des Volkes am tiefsten eingegriffen hat. Den Refrain strei- 
chen, heiBt also die Lieder ihrer Eigenheit vollig berauben.” In 
this connection I refer to Sayana (ad RV. 9, 112, i) : rsir etadadibhis 

L. von Schroeder, Mysterium und Mimus im Rigveda (1908), p. 408 jff, 

2 ) See also A. B. Keith, J.R.A.S., Ipif, p. 998. 

®) Pischel, Lc. 
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iribhih suktair aparisravatah somasydjamitvdya manaso vinodanam 
kurvmin aha .... 

Indeed the tone of 9, 112 — 114 which are additions to the 9th 
book differs from that of the greater part of the suktas. And 
this peculiar character has given rise to misunderstanding. As 
I see it, this sukta is not a satire or a humorous text : the author 
describes the various ways in which people seek their own advan- 
tage ; the brahman shows his desire to win a rich patron just as 
others seek other things to meet their needs. Between the lines 
one should read : “Indra, give them (give us) the things they (we) 
long for, each in his own way” ; the author adds : “for thee, o 
Indra, who art fond of soma, this beverage must flow abundantly” ; 
for the more Indra drinks the more he will be able to help the poet 
and his employers. My interpretation does not differ much from 
the explanation given by Oldenberg®), which I discovered after- 
wards : “Die Vermutung ist nicht gewagt, dafl die Pointe sein 
Wunsch war, seinerseits zu erlangen, was ihm so notwendig war, 
wie das Wasser dem Frosch. Und da er uns verrat, dafl er kdridh 
war, so ist weiter vielleicht zu vermuten, dafl es im ganzen Lied 
die Worte brahma' sunvdntam icchati sind, die im nachsten Zu- 
sammenhang mit seinen eigenen Bediirfnissen stehen. Zieht man 
dann noch den Refrain vom stromenden Soma in Betracht, so 
ergibt sich, meine ich, dafl wir hier den Text fiir das Wunsch- 
somaopfer eines Brahmanen haben werden, der einen sunvdn 
suchte, — vielleicht dann weiter auch andrer Leute, die fiir ihren 
Beruf Kundschaft wiinschten. Wahrend der Soma durch die Seflie 
floB, wurde das Lied von den na’nddhiyo vasuydvah vorgetragen. 
Es war bestimmt der dhl dieses vasuyd die Erfullimg zu sichern.” 

It would appear to me that this sukta (9, 112) with respect to 
tone and atmosphere is a counterpart of RV. 8, 80, the sukta of 
the girl ApMa. The words indrayendo pdri srava occur also 8, 80, 
3d, and the “nursery-word” tata “papa, father” is found only in 
these two parts of the Rgveda. The following is. a translation : 
“I. A girl going down for water also found soma in the stream ; 
taking it home, she said : “To Indra I will press you, to Sakra 
I will press you.” 2. (To Indra) ; “You, my dear Lord (?) ®), who 

_ See H. Oldenberg, Die HjTOBen des Rigveda. I. Metrische und textgeschicht- 
liche Prolegomena, p, 202. 

Oldenberg, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1909, p. 79 f. 

Vlraha-, the translation is not certain. Though the explanation, given by 
F. Edgerton (J.A.O.S. 31, p. 149), is convincing as far as the word dhenuhd- 
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go yonder, looking at every house, drink this tooth-pressed (soma), 
accompanied by grain, gruel, cake and a recitation of praise. 3. 
We wish to know thee, (but) we do not understand thee” ; (to the 
soma :) “gradually, as it were, quite gradually, as it were, flow 
abundantly for Indra, o soma”. 4. Will he be able (to do it), 
will he do (it), will he make us better (happier) ? Shall we, w’ho 
were hostile to a husband, go and meet Indra ? 5. (To Indra :) 

“These three surfaces, o Indra, cause to grow over ; the head of 
(my) father, the field, and here upon my belly. 6. Yonder field 
of ours and this body of mine, and also my father’s head, all these 
make hairy.” 7. In the hole of the chariot, in the hole of the cart, in 
the hole of the yoke, 0 thou who hast strength a hundredfold, having 
cleansed her three times, thou hast made Apala sunskinned.” 

The popular character of this sfikta has been seen also by HiUe- 
brandt ^) : consider the naive way in which the girl tries to come 
into contact with the god, the simple offerings : a cake and mush, 
the undoubtedly primitive method of pressing the soma 2), the 
sort of defects which the girl wishes the god to cure ; far from being 
world-shaking, they are of great moment in the domestic circle. 
Consider also the popular style of the sukta, the simple narrative 
in the first stanza, etc. The Jaiminiya-Brahmana (i, 220) ®) 
interprets this sukta as a story (itfliasa) : “Apala Atrey i had moles 
or a bad skin. She desired : ‘May I get rid of my bad complexion.’ 
She saw this saman ; with it she praised. Going down to the 
tirtha (a descent into a river), she found a soma-stalk. This she 
chewed .... Indra ran thither .... She recited ; “A girl etc. 
(vs. i)” . . . .” It is, however, also possible to follow the itihasa 
related by Sadgurulisya and to identify Apala and the girl in the 
first stanza. While Yaska called this sukta an itihasa (see Brhad- 
devata (6, 107), Saunaka considered it as a h3min addressed to 
Indra. In a sense, both ancient interpreters are right. I do not 
mention the modern interpretations ^) and to save space will only 


"female of any animal (or of the human species) is concerned, and although 
R.V. 5, 2, 5 maryahd- probably means "male", being obviously contrasted with 
female animals (here the hypocoristic meaning might be possible too), this does 
not imply the meaning "male par excellence" for vlvaha-. 

^) A. Hiilebrandt, Lieder des Rgveda {1913), p. 37. 

2) See also Von Schroeder, W.Z.K.M. 23, p. 270 f. 

®) The text has been communicated and translated by H. Oertel, J-A.O.S. 18, 
p. 26 f. 

*) See Oertel, o.c., p. 26 and Oldenberg, Rgveda. Textkritische und exege- 
tisclie Noten, II, p. 142 for previous discussions of this sukta. 
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set forth my own view. Adhering in the main to the opinion of 
Hillebrandt i), I believe that the text describes the story of a 
girl who suffered from hairlessness (and perhaps also from skin- 
disease). According to the DharmaSastra (see Manu 3, 8) no one 
is allowed to marry such a girl, because she will bring misfortune 
to her husband The mention of the baldness of her father and 
of the barrenness of the field, omitted by the Brhaddevata and 
Sadguruiisya, must be regarded as an “Analogiezauber”. The 
sukta relates an event which was regarded to be historical; it 
must have been used by girls, who were in the unfavourable condi- 
tion meant by Manu 3, 8. By reciting the sukta and by offering 
the simple gifts (a cake etc.) they hoped to rouse into action the 
mysterious power which the sukta contained, and to bring about 
the miraculous cure of their disease, mentioned in the last stanza 
of it. Now, this last stanza occurs also in the nuptial texts of the 
Atharvaveda (14, i, 41), where it is used during the ritual bathing 
of the bride ®) ; see also Ap. G. Su. 4, 7 — 8. Besides, it is used by 
the Manava G. Su. (i, 8, ii) in the rite of sprinkling the bride 
with water after she has been accepted by “the receiver'’. The 
same text (i, 10, 7) describes the rite which is alluded to in RV. 
8, 80, 7 : “having placed the bride under the left yoke-hole .... 
he sprinkles water on her (through the hole)’’ ^) ; it orders, however, 
another verse to be used. It seems to me that here the Brahmans 
in their official ceremonies borrowed a rite from popular ceremonies ®) 
— ^which they did frequently — ; these popular ceremonies we can 
learn from the contents of Rgveda 8, 80, which itself represents 
the verses people used whilst performing them. The making use of 
the rite of the yoke ®) and the mention of Indra’s name in the 
sukta may have caused its being inserted in the corpus of the 
Rgveda. 

The next sukta we deal with is the so-called hymn of the drunken 
Indra, RV. 10, 119. When we peruse some works on the Rgveda, 


Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rgveda, o.c. 

Cp. also Gobh. G.S. 3, 5, 3 najatalomnyo *pahd$am icchet. 

®j See Von Schroeder, 22, p. 228. I refer also to Winternitz, Das 

altind. Hochzeitsritneli {see n. 6). 

See M. J. Dresden, Manavagrhyasutra, Diss- Utrecht 1941, p. 43. 
s) Cp. Von Schroeder, W.Z.K.M*. 22, p. 224. ^ankh. G.Su. i, 12, 6 Apala is 
called a woman whose marriage was a very happy one, see also Von Schroeder, 
p. 227. 

®) See also Winternitz, Das altindische Hochzeitsritneli nsw,, Denkschriften 
der Kais. Akad. d. Wissensch. Wien 40 (1892), p. 43. 
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we see that the opinion prevails that this sukta is a monologue of 
Indra when one day he was drunk after having drunk too much of 
the soma-juice. “In dem Lied RV. lo, 119 fiihrt uns ein Sanger 
den trunkenen Indra vor, wie er einen Monolog halt und iiberlegt, 
was er machen soil” — “So will ich’s machen, nein, so”, “ich will 
die Erde hier, nein, ich wiU sie dorthin setzen” usw. — , wobei 
jede Strophe mit dem vielsagenden Refrain endet : “Habe ich 
denn vom Soma getrunken ?”^) According to Geldner 2) this 
sukta would be a “Selbstlob des betrunkenen Indra”. Hertel®) 
regarded it as a “dramatisches Lied : Selbstgesprach des trunke- 
nen Indra”, Keith as "the boast of the drunken Indra” *) ; Renou 
remarks : "il s’agit d’un personnage ivre (peut-Stre Indra ?)”. 
Other scholars said rightout that in their opinion the poet wanted 
to make fun of the god : “Die Krone dieser Verspottungen des 
Indra aber bildet doch wohl das beriihmte Lied 10, 119, in welchem 
der Gott auftritt, stark von Soma angetrunken, in seligster Geber- 
laune, zu den tollsten Streichen aufgelegt und machtig renommie- 
rend, wobei der schwer iibersetzbare, riilpsartige Refrain {kuvit 
sdmasyd'pam iti) den Schliissel dieser seltsamen Situation liefert” «). 
According to Von Schroeder ■?) the text is a joke, “ein Scherzspiel, 
ein Scherzmonolog . . . ., dazu bestimmt, eine festfrohe (Opfer)- 
versammlung in heiterer Weise zu ergotzen .... Es gehorte .... 
zum Bestande der Opferfeste .... (und) bildete .... nur die kiinst- 
lerisch vollendete Pragung eines wahrscheinlich uralten Scherzes”. 

Other authors, however, called the correctness of this wide-spread 
view in question. Oldenberg®) argued that the words d^ebhyo 
havyavd'hanah (st. 13) are not used in connection with Indra. An- 
other scholar®) regarded our sukta as “ein altes Trinklied, in dem 
ein vedischer Sanger die begeistemde Wirkung des Somatrankes 
auf seine eigene Person schildert”. Wintemitz 1®), however, rightly 
rejected the idea of a profane drinking-song, since the soma was 

Wintermtz, Gesch. der ind. Litt,, I, p. 75. 

2) Geldner, Kommentar, p, 202. 

3 ) J. Hertei, W.Z.K.M. 18, p. 152. 

Keith, J.R.A.S. igii, p. 1004. See also the same author's Religion and 
Philosophy etc., p- 132. 

s) Renou, o.c., p. 98. 

®) Deussen, Allg. Gesch. d. Phil. I, I, p. 99. 

’) Von Schroeder, Myst. u. Mimus, p. 364 f. 

3 ) Oldenberg, Rgveda, Noten, I, p. 339 ; see already A. Ludwig, Der Rigveda 
5 > p. 488. 

®) E(ugen) H(ultzsch) (?), Literarisches Zentralblatt 1909, 19. 

Wintemitz, W.Z.K.M. 23, p. 114, no. i. 
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not a popular intoxicating liquor ; moreover, he says, the stanzas 
7 — 12 cannot have been uttered by a human being. It is a pity 
that we are not sure about the meaning of the last verse ; if we 
may translate it by ''from my house I go invigorated as Agni to 
the gods (grho ydmy dmmhrto devibhyo this 

translation was suggested by my assistant, Miss H. J. de Zwart- — 
this stanza might give us a valuable hint in favour of the opinion 
of Bergaigne^) who held that 'le personnage qui decrit les effets 
du soma sur lui-meme .... n’est autre en realite que Fauteur 
meme du morceau'". Also Vodskov^) assumed that the poet 
describes the experiences of a brahman. The Danish scholar, 
however, regards the sukta as ironical: den almindelige 

Drankerlogik og Drankerfantasier, som Rig-Veda selv traeffende 
og sagkyndigt ironiserer med i lo, 119’'. 

It would appear to me that it is the poet's own drunkenness 
which is described, not, however, a vulgar state of intoxication, 
but the ecstasy of a man, who intentionally had drunk a sufficient 
quantity of soma to intoxicate himself, and who after having 
reached the state of inebriety experienced a supranormal state 
of being, a sort of omnipotence and bliss. When we peruse the 
sukta, supposing an ecstatic being to be the person who speaks, 
then, I believe, we do not meet with anything unintelligible. As 
is well known, the exaltation of the ecstatic confers an extraordinary 
powerfulness ; even nature seems to be dominated by him : 
cf. vs. 9 and 10 of our sukta. This power may involve destructive 
rage (cf. vs. 10), extraordinary energy (cf. vs. 9), productive capa- 
city (cf. 10, 5). The ecstatic does not think ; revelation comes to 
him (cf. vs. 4). It seems as though the whole world were moving 
within him (cf. vs. 6 — 8). He does not walk, he soars (cf. vs. 2 ; 
3 ; 12), he or his ''soul" becomes released from the clog of earth. 
It is said of ecstatics that they believed they could leave their 
body as if it was a corpse (cf. vs. ii). 

Although I regard the book on ecstasy etc. in Vedic India written 
by Hauer as more than once overshooting the mark — ^his inter- 
pretations of the texts are not always convincing, he often tries 
to read more in them than I should like to do — , it has (after 

A. Bergaigne, La religion vMique I (1878), p, 150 f. 

2) H. S. Vodskov, Sjaeledyrkelse og Naturdyrkelse, I, Rig-Veda og Edda {1897), 
p. 274, n. ; cp. p. 273. 

s) See, e.g., Van der Leeuw, Religion, p. 308 f. ; 432 ; 488. 

J. W. Hauer, Die Anfenge der Yogapraxis {1922). 
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occasional remarks by Oldenberg i) and Garbe been proved 
that ecstatic practices then existed®). In regard with RV. lo, 
119 Hauer does not disagree with the view of those scholars who 
have called it “the drunken Indra” *) : RV. 10, 119, das “den 
Rausch des Indra beschreibt”. He adds however : “doch ist 
ja wohl schon die Beschreibung der Wirkung des Soma auf Indra 
ein Beweis dafiir, dafi ihn der Opferer an sich selbst erprobt hatte”. 
I think, a comparison with other texts of the Rgveda, where we 
hear about practices which we may consider as ecstatic, will 
convince us that it is the ecstatic himself who speaks and who 
describes his own experiences. To begin with, I refer to RV. 
10, 136, the sukta of the kesin, “the long-haired one”. It has 
already been remarked by Oldenberg ®) that this sukta describes 
“das orgiastische Treiben der alten vedischen Welt, noch unver- 
edelt von dem Erlosungsdurst, der die Asketen buddhistischer 
Zeiten bewegte, noch ganz in die rohen Formen wilden Medizin- 
mannertums gebannt”. The medicine-man, the precursor of the 
doctor, but of the priest also, possesses a power that is superior 
to himself. In him, when he has attained the state of ecstasy, 
extraordinary power manifests itself (cf. vs. 6) ; he is filled with 
the god or possessed (cf. vs. 2 ; 5). Then he can go up into the 
aether or soar into the atmosphere (cf. vs. 3 ; 4), and his body 
completely loses its sense of orientation ; it seems as though it is 
nowhere at all, but is simply hovering in space®). He crosses 
the sea (cf. vs. 5) ; he takes alcohol, opium and other poisons as 
means of bringing about ecstasy, and these drinks etc. he subH- 
mates into the beverage of the gods (cf. vs. 6) ; he is imited with 
the gods : “in the drunken you can see plainly that there is a link 
with God” ’) (cf. vs. 4 ; 5). 

Now, in 10, 136 the ecstatic is called a muni. Afterwards a 
muni is especially an ascetic or a devotee who has taken the vow 
of silence, but here it is clearly a man who is driven by an (inward) 
impulse, who is inspired or possessed. This meaning of the word, 
found also in other Vedic texts, corresponds with that of the 


Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, p. 400 f. 

2) R. Garbe, Samkhya und Yoga (GrundriB), p. 34 f. 

See also Bender, J.A.O.S., 43, p. 60 f, 

*) Hauer, o.c., p. 137 cf. also p. 143. 

®) Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, p. 404. 

®) See Van der Leeuw, Religion, pp^ 218 ; 488. 

’) Van der Leeuw, o.c., p- 489. 
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cognate terms in Greek : fjtdv%ig '"a seer or diviner'', p,alvofiai 

am beside myself, I rage'', fiavia '‘inspired freiizy ; enthusiasm, 
madness". RV. 7, 56, 8 the host of the Maruts is compared to a 
muni : dMnir munir iva "boisterous as a muni", an expression 
which may point to ecstatic practices. AV. 7, 74, i, a text, used 
by Kaus. 32, 8 in a healing ceremony, mentions "the root of the 
divine muni" : roots are attributes of primitive doctors ; compare 
also RV. 10, 97, 6, where the man to whom the herbs came is called 
a vifra "an inspired and ecstatic man", bhisaj "a doctor" and "a 
killer of evil beings and dispeller of disease". The Ait. Br. 6, 33 
relates the story of the muni Aita^a ^), who saw the life of Agni, 
about which he began to "chatter" to his sons ; one of them, 
approaching him, seized his mouth, sa5dng : "our father has 
taken leave of his senses". The muni answered him : "go hence !, 
you have been a sluggard in spoiling my speech ; I was about to 
make the cow of a hundred (years of) life, man of a thousand 
(years) . . . ." The prattle of Aita§a ^) is life, the author adds. 
So, madness and extraordinary power are characteristics of a muni. 

Now, these "hymns", 10, 119 and 10,136, are to a great extent 
similar in aim and tendency. In both the suktas the person speak- 
ing soars into the atmosphere, leaving his body behind in both, 
he is master of space and can dominate nature and do marvellous 
deeds. That the ecstatic aspired to a higher state of being, to 
divine existence and immortality, that he hoped to attain super- 
natural power, the company of the gods etc. etc., and that he 
considered the soma to be a means of reaching that power and 
that state of being, is evident from a sufficient number of texts. 
I refer to RV. 8, 48 which is a glorification of the property of the 
soma to produce ecstasy. In the first stanza the poet praises the 
delicious food he has drunk, "meditatively and vrith the right intel- 
ligence", the food which gives him varivas : "room, freedom, 
comfort". In vs. 2 he says : "You have entered us, be unlimited, 
avert the anger of the gods ; o soma, who enjoys the fellowship 
of India, may you increase our wealth . . . The third stanza 
is quite clear : "We have drunk soma, we have become immortals, 
we have attained to the light, we have found the gods. Evil 
cannot touch us nor can man do us any harm, o you that are im- 

See M. Bloomfield, The Atharva-veda (GrundriB), p. 98. 

2) The text is found among the 'apocr37pha' (khilani) of the Rgveda, see Schef- 
telowitz. Die Apokryphen des Rgveda (1906), p. 159 f. 
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mortal !” In stanzas 4 and 7 the poet asks the soma to prolong 
his life-time, in 5 he implores the drink to grant him protection ^). 
In the sixth verse he asks : “make me brilliant just like fire that 
has been produced by attrition .... then being in a state of intoxi- 
cation I bend my thoughts towards you”. 9. “You are the 
guardian of our body, in every limb you have your seat . . . 

II. “Weakness and disease stand aloof, they fled, the exhausting 
ones, they have been afraid. The powerful soma entered us : 
we have come (to the place), where they prolong their life-time 
(where one prolongs . . . .)”. Now, the fourth pMa of this stanza 
appears also in the AV. : 14, 2, 36d, after the verses which the young 
husband uses to drive off the gandharva who had dominated the 
bride ^) : “. . . . we have made the gandharva go up from here ; 
that god has gone to the highest place ; we etc.” Moreover, it is 
found Man. G.S. 2, 7, 5d (where -prataram na dyuh), where it forms 
part of a stanza used on the creation of the ceremonial sleeping 
on the ground (pratyavarohana), when the period, in which the 
snakes are very dangerous, is over. ®) Besides, the pMa occurs RV. 
I, 113, i6d, in a h5mm dedicated to U§as : “Rise, the living vital 
spirit has come to (into) us ; darkness has gone away, light comes. 
She made free the way that the sun might come, we have come 
etc.”, “d.h. wo ein neuer Lebensabschnitt, ein neuer Tag beginnt” *). 
In the same way the person who after the period in which the 
serpents are extremely dangerous lies down again on his usual 
couch on the soil, and the man who after having driven away 
the gandharva takes possession of his wife, are said to enter a 
place or a state in which they “prolong” their life-time ; they 
enter a new phase. So does the man who has dnmk soma. The 
12th verse reads ; “The soma, o Fathers, which has been drunk in 

our hearts, entered (us who are) mortals, itself being immortal ” 

13. “You, o Soma, joining our fathers, have penetrated earth and 
heaven . . . .” 14 and 15 ask the soma for help and protection. 

An important text is also the second part of RV. 9, 113, called 
by Grassmann ®) a “Bitte an den . . . . Soma um seliges Leben”. 
The following is a translation of stanzas 7 — ii : “7. Where is 

See also Geldner, Der Rigveda in Auswaiil, II, Kommentar, p. 126. 

See the remark by Whitney — Lanman, Atharva-veda Samhita (1905), p, 760. 

3 ) See Hiliebrandt, Ritnailiteratur, p. 78 ; Keith, Religion and Philosophy 
etc., p. 382. 

*) Geldner, Der Rigveda, I, p. 136; 

®) Grassmann, Rig-veda ubersetzt etc., II, p. 286. 
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unexhausted (unextinguishable) light, in the world where the 
sunlight is placed, put me, o, you that are purified in that world, 
which is immortal and imperishable. 8. Where is king the son 
of Vivasvat (i.e. Yama, the king in the realm of the blessed dead), 
where is the interior of heaven, where are yonder flowing waters, 
there make me immortal. 9. Where one moves according to one’s 
wishes, in the celestial vault of heaven, where are the luminous 
worlds, there make me immortal. 10. Where are desire and 
satisfaction (Wo Wiinsch zugleich Erfiillung ist ^)), w'here is the 
highest abode (firmament) of the sun, where are welfare and satis- 
faction, there make me immortal, ii. Where are bliss and delight, 
joy and pleasure, where the longing for love (pleasure) has been 
satisfied, there make me immortal.” Every stanza of this little 
text is followed by the pada indrayendo fdri srava, which we know 
already from RV. 9, 112 and 8, 80. Grassraann struck it out : 
“Der hier ganz ungehorige Refrain ‘dem Indra strom’, 0 Indu 
(= Soma), zu’ ist hier weggelassen”. I do not believe, however, that 
this burden does not fit in with the text®) : there is an intimate 
relation between the soma and the ecstatic who drinks it on the 
one hand, and Indra, the soma-drinking god, on the other. Indra 
is the friend of the munis : RV. 8, 17, 14 “0 Lord of the home, 
(you are) a firm pillar and an armour for those that dedicate them- 
selves to soma, the juice of the soma is the conqueror of all the 
castles, Indra is the companion of the munis.” Cp. also 8, 58, 7 
"When I come with Indra to the highest abode (firmament) of 
the sun (and) to his home {lid ydd bradhndsya, visidfam grhdm 
indras ca gdnvahi *)), then we may, after having drunk of the soma, 
stay there together, three times seven (days) in the abode of our 
companion.” The opening stanzas of RV. 5, 30 contain a curious 
passage : “i. Where is the hero ? Who saw Indra with his easily- 
moving chariot hurrying on with his fallow steeds ? He, the 
bearer of the vajra, who, looking for a man who has expressed the 
soma, will come, invoked by many to that house with wealth and 
help. 2. Secretly I looked out for his track ^), looking for the 

Grassmann, o.c., II, p. 287. 

2) Hiliebrandt, Lieder des Rgveda iibersetzt (1913), p. 37 adds the traBslation 
of the burden to every stanza. 

®) Grassmann, o.c., I, p* 486 translated : '*Wenn zu des lichten Rosses Haus 
und Statte. Indra geht'mit-.mir.'. . 

*‘Es handelt sich um das Anfsuchen nnd Finden der Fahrte .... Indra ist 
verschwunden und der SSnger yon v. 2. berichtet, daB er FuBspuren gesehen und 
verfolgt habe'" (Hiliebrandt, Lieder, p. 47, n. 2). 
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mighty (track ?) of one who planted down his feet (?) i). I asked 
other men, and they said to me : if we are careful, we, men, may 
come to Indra^). 3. During the libation of the soma we will 
proclaim your deeds, o India, . . . . Here the liberal one comes 
riding along, leading his whole host.” Now, part of these three 
verses seem to bear upon an invitation addressed to India to 
come to a soma-offering, but the other part makes us suspect that 
mortal men are going to the god. At all events, it is clear that the 
men meant in the second stanza yearn for the company of the 
god and that the soma helps them to attain their aim. RV. 4, 
17, 16 and 17, the poet urges India to become a companion of 
himself and his fellows, to be a protector, a \dsible aUy of those 
that have something to do with soma, to have mercy upon them, 
to be their friend and father and to give them strength. RV. 
10, 43, I it is said that all the songs of the poet embrace India like 
women their husbands ; perhaps these words also show the existence 
of a longing for the company of the god, yearned for by means 
of ecstatical practices. 

So it would appear to me that RV. 10, 119 describes the expe- 
riences of the man who has drunk soma and believes he has become 
a companion of Indra, to be able to do supernatural deeds and to 
have reached higher life. But is it possible to account for the 
existence of the view that this sukta contains a description of 
Indra himself ? Perhaps. This view is not a modem one, we 
already find it in the native exegetical works. In his introduction 
to the sukta Sayana says that Indra, drinking the soma labaru-pam 
dsthaya, i.e. 3 ) in the guise of a quail, was seen (discovered) by the 
r§is and then praised himself with this sukta, without doubt to 
recover his own shape. So, Sayana adds, Indra in the guise of a 
quail is the rsi of the "hymn” and at the same time the god to 
whom it is dedicated. We find the same tale, in a somewhat exten- 
ded form in the commentary of Sadguruiisya *) : Indro hi labaru- 
pam dsthaya somarjt^dm pibann r^ibhir drstah somasydtipriyatuam 
svavaibhavam ca vai varnayann dtmdnam anena suktena stutavdn 


Compare Hillebrandt, l.c., n. 3. 

2) Transiated by Hauer, o.c., p. 120: **Dea Indra mochten wir als erleuchtete 
Manner erreichen'". 

3 ) According to the usual translation, see e.g. H. Oertel, J.A.O.S. 46 (1926); 
p. 192. 

See Macdonell, Katyayana Sarvanukramanl etc., Anecd. Oxon., Aryan 
Ser. I, 4, p. x6i. 
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itUihasavidah pmhuh, mam ca Idbam aindram tatah kdyam iti dmatd- 
nukramanlyam samgaochMi. gives proof of his being 

acquainted with this tale : commenting on the Nirukta 7, 13 he 
says: labasukta sa ma labo bravUL Now, the anukramanfs, the 
lists containing the "'authors'' of the suktas and a brief indication 
of their contents, inform us that the subject of this "hymn" is 
lahasydtmasiutib and that the poet who has been inspired with it 
was laba aindra; lahasydtmastutih means, of course, “a "self-praise' 
of Laba". Besides the Brhaddevata, 10, 40, has : ""the sukta 10^ 
119 is addressed to Laba". As the ""authors" of the suktas are 
known in this list by two names, their own and their patronymics : 
Madhuchandas Vai^vamitra etc., it is self-evident to interpret 
aindra as ""son of Indra". The derivative though it is 

especially a patronymic adjective or an adjective of that kind 
used substantively, may also denote a connection or relation of 
the most general kind: AV, 5, 8, 2 has imd aindra aUsafa{b) ''the 
over-runners (?) of Indra's" ; Ait. 6, 4, 3 aindram .... samsati 
""he recites (a litany) to Indra". So we may assume that the word 
also denoted ""an adorer or follower of Indra" ^), just like saiva- 
""an adorer of Siva", raudra- etc. So, as I take it, the interpreta- 
tion ""Laba, who adheres to Indra" does not seem impossible. 
As a supplemental hypothesis we might suppose that ensuing 
generations considered the word aindra- to be a patronymic. 
Here the stories about Indra assuming the shape of an animal 
may have given rise to this reinterpretation : the Jaim. Br. (i, 
363) relates that Indra in the guise of a monkey disturbed a 
sacrifice by snatching away the sacrificial cake, A parallel of 
this story is the tale which describes the god as drinking, in the 
shape of a ram, the soma of Medhatithi (Jaim. Br. 2, 79; 3, 233) ^). 
According to the Brhaddevata (4, 93 f.) ""Indra once desiring 
praise became a francolin partridge and taking up a position on 
the right quarter of the seer as he was about to set out, uttered a 
cry. He . . . . recognizing him (Indra) in the form of the bird, 
praised him with RV, 2, 42 and 43" : ""das ist natiirlich spatere 
Erfindung" ^). It has been very properly shown by Hillebrandt ^) 
that such metamorphoses are part of Indra's maya and are expressly 


9 Cp. Pacini, 4, i, 112 ; 3, 95. 

2) See Oertel, l.c. 

Geidner, Oer Rigveda tibersetzt und erlautert, I, p. 298. 
q HiHebrandt, W.Z.K.M. 13, p. 317. 
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referred to in passages like RV. 3,. 53, 8 ; 6, 47, 18 etc. It might 
be supposed that Idba was eventually interpreted as ^'quaiF' 
by a commentator who kept aloof from ecstatical practices and 
the group of men who- devoted themselves to striving after a 
.higher life by means, of ecstasy.- 

Another siikta, which in my view has been wrongly 'interpreted^,, 
by a number of scholars, is RV. 10, 97, an address of a ''doctor'" to 
his herbs. To save room I do not translate in full the rather' long 
sQkta ^). Many a reader of the Rgveda has been surprised to see; 
this siikta, which does not contain a praise addressed to one of the 
gods, included in the corpus, 

Geldner and Kaegi 2) quoted Roth : "Das Lied kann als weitere 
Probe der heiteren Gattung gelten, welche zu unserer Erfrischung 
da und dort in den Veda Eingang gefunden hat. Der Doktor und 
Apotheker in einer Person, der freilich als Dichter keine groBen 
Anspriiche machen kann, treibt sein Handwerk nicht ohne Humor. 
Er macht namentlich kein Hehl daraus, daB nicht Menschenfreund- 
lichkeit vorzugsweise ihn zur Praxis treibe, sondem daB der Gewinn 
der wesentliche Gesichtspunkt sei (V. 4. 5. 8) . . . Von Schroe- 
der who also quoted this passage, agreed with the author of it 
so far as the pretended humorous character of the sukta is con- 
cerned : the poet "zeigt feinen Humor und eine liebenswiirdige,. 
poesiegewiirzte Komik." But. he regards it as a drama: "Eine 
Art Soloscherz, — den Mimus eines Medizinmannes, der sich samt 
seinem Krauterkastchen in heitrer Weise vor einer Zuschauer- 
menge produziert, die wir uns .... als erholungs- und erheiterungs- 
bediirftige Festgenossen eines der groBen Opferfeste, vermutlich 
eines recht volkstiimlichen Festes, zu denken haben In 
his opinion the doctor acting a comical part appears with a man 
who plays the part of a sick person and a collection of herbs ; he 
has to entertain the public, dancing and singing the words of this 
text. "Er tut das in sehr wiirdiger Form, — und doch ist man. 
versucht, sich des Quacksalbers zu erinnern, der seine Panacee 
anpreist." I believe the view of Von Schroeder to be wide of the 
mark^). I have not been able to find out anything humorous or 

I refer to the translation by Roth and Von Schroeder, from which I differ 
in. details.- 

K. F. Geldner nnd A. Kaegi, Siebenjzig Lieder des Rigveda, p. 176. 

») Roth, in Z.D.M.G. 25, p. 645. 

Von Schroeder, Mysterium und Mimus, p. 369 ff. 

I refer to Winternitz, W.Z.K.M. 23, p. 115. 


comic in the text, though I must admit, of course, the readiness 
of Von Schroeder to make fun of serious things. To come to a 
right understanding of the sukta we must compare some texts of 
the Atharvaveda, especially 8, 7. I quote a number of stanzas 
from both the texts : AV. 8, 7, i : “Those that are brown, and that 
are white, the red and the spotted, the swarthy and the black 
herbs .... all (of them) we address” ; RV. 10, 97, i : “The herbs 
which are bom in former times as the first ones, three periods 
before the gods, of them that are brown I will remember the 107 
dhdmani (“± divine power, authority, divine person, domain etc."). 
AV. 8, 7, 2 : “Let them save this man from the consumption sent 
by the gods ....”: RV. 10, 97, 4 : “. . . . may I (with the aid of the 
herbs) acquire your life, o man”, 8 . . . . “they wish to save your 
life, 0 man.” AV. 8, 7, 3 : “. . . . they have made the sinful con- 
sumption disappear from every limb” ; RV. 10, 97, 10: “The herbs 
have expelled any defect of the body (or : illness from the body)” 
and 12 ; “You drive out consmnption from that person, over whose 
limbs and joints you move on, 0 herbs . . . .”. AV. 8, 7, 5 : “What 
power is yours, you powerful ones, (what) heroism and what strength 
is yours, with them, 0 herbs, free this man from this consumption ; 
now I make a remedy” (cf. also 10, 14) ; RV. 10, 97, 7 : “That (herb) 
which possesses the strength of a horse, that which contains soma, 
the invigorating, the powerful, all (these) herbs I have obtained 
that he may regain his health”. AV. 8, 7, 7 ; “Let the prudent 
ones come hither, companions of my word, that we may make 
this man overcome the difficulty” (cf. also 10, 19) : RV. 10, 97, 
14 ; “. . . . you all, united, help this word of mine !” and 21 : “Both 
those who hear this (word of mine) and those who have gone far 
away, do you aU, plants, come together and give strength to this 
(man).” AV. 8, 7, ii : “Let the purchased, very powerful plants 
that are praised save cow, horse, man, beast in this village” (cf. 
also vs. 15) ; RV. 10, 97, 20 : “The two-footed ones and the four- 
legged ones of us, may they all be healthy”; 22 : “For whom the 
brahman gets us (wants us), that man we rescue”. AV. 8, 7, 13 : 
“However many (may be) these herbs upon earth, let them, thou- 
sand-leafed, free me from death, from distress”; RV. 10, 97, 2: 
“A hundred are your dhdmani (see i), o mothers, a thousand your 
'sproutings’, therefore you possess a hundred strengths; make 
me free from disease” and 15 : “Both (the herbs) that bear fruit and 
those that are without fruit, (the plants) without flowers as well 
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as those that bear flowers .... let them relea.se us from distress”. 

Nobody calls in question the serious character of AV. 8, 7 : 
it is a magical text addressed to the plants, a spell to increase 
their healing power. In the KauS. Su. (26, 33 ; 40 note) it is used 
in a remedial rite with an amulet made of splinters of ten kinds of 
trees. Some of the stanzas of RV. 10, 97 are found in other texts 
of the Atharvaveda : 18 ab corresponds to AV. 6, 96, 1 ab: “The 
herbs whose king is Soma, numerous, of a hundred-fold wisdom 
{?, aspect ?)” ; 15 cd to AV. 6, 96, i cd ; 16 to AV. 6, 96, 2 and 7, 
112, 2. The text AV. 6, 96 is used in a remedial rite against reviling 
by a Brahman, against dropsy, etc. (Kaus. 31, 22) ; 7, 112 is a spell 
to release a man from guilt and distress. As for RV. 10, 97, 70: 
“Let not be harmed who digs you up . . . .” compare Kaui. 33, 9a. 
The only important point in which RV. 10, 97 and AV. 8, 7 are 
diflerent is the repeated mentioning of the personal interest of the 
medicine-man. But as to that, I may be allowed to refer to my 
remarks a propos of RV. 9, 112. 

The native tradition has rightly considered this text as a serious 
one : according to the Brhaddevata (7, 154) RV. 10, 97 is “(in) 
praise of plants”, "in (its) emplo5mient this (hymn) of Bhi§aj is 
applicable to the cure of consumption”. The name of the author, 
Bhisaj Atharvana (!), is also related in the Anukramani, which 
calls the sukta an o^adhistutih. The Rgvidhana, a text which 
teaches the magic use of a great number of Rgvedic suktas, has 
(3, 42, 8 — 4, I, 3) : “The blessing RV. 10, 97 one should mutter, 
firm in one’s vows, and worship the herbs continually during six 
months, always, and, having, in the autumn, worshipped Rudra 
one should likewise worship the herbs : diseases will not (hurt) 
him, nor indigestions etc.” 

There remains one problem with regard to this sukta : is it 
possible to account for the fact that it forms part of the Rgveda ? 
We may perhaps attach some value to the fact that the sukta is 
quoted in Brahmanas : it has been made use of in the official 
ritual. The Satapathabrahmana (7, 2, 4) says that, as a part of 
the ceremonial arranging of the fire-place (Agnicayana ^)) the 
ground must be ploughed, sprinkled and sowed upon. The text 
argues explicitly that the pouring out of the water, the sprinkling 
of the ground aims at the bringing about of ram : 2. “. . . . jarfuls 


9 Hillebrandt, Ritualliteratur, § 83. 
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of water are (poured out) ; for rain is water : it is rain he thereby 
bestows on if'. Then, § 13 one has to sow all kinds of herbs 
on the ground, (14) “All herbs means all food ; he thus puts all 
(kinds of) food into him . Then in § 19 we read : “And, 
again, why he sows all (kinds of) herb(~seed) ? The gods at that 
time, being about to consecrate him (Agni-Prajapati) (and to make 
him fit to accomplish his task in a perfect way^)), in the first 
place healed him by healing medicine ; and in the like manner 
does this one now (i.e. the man who sows all kinds of seed) : he, 
too, consecrates him (A.-P.) (and makes him fit to etc.)/' In 
§ 25 f. it reads : “he pours out 15 jarfuls of water, he sows with 
15 verses taken from the Rgveda (i.e. with RV, 10, 97, i— 15)”. 
Then two stanzas are quoted and explained. In § 28 it reads : 
“These verses (that is the two verses just explained and 13 stanzas 
following) have one and the same explanation with regard to this 
(A.-P.), how^ he may heal him, and prescribe him." So our magical 
text has been made a means to heal Agni, to preserve and to con- 
secrate him, and by doing so to make him fit to accomplish his 
task in a perfect way. And as such the text forms part of the 
great number of texts used in the Srauta-rites. Besides, A^v. 
Sr. Su. 4, 9 makes use of our “hymn" in a quite natural way : in a 
healing or propitiating ceremony, which has to be performed when 
the consecrated yajamana falls ill. We may perhaps suppose that 
the insertion of the text into the tenth book of the Rgveda has been 
caused by its being used in these rites. 

A very fine sukta is RV, 10, 34, the “h3mm of the gambler" who, 
unable to resist the fascination of the dice, deplores the ruin he 
has brought on himself and his family. This beautiful poem is 
neither a didactic hymn 2), nor a “nicht-religioses Gedicht"^), 
nor a “Mimus" ^). As to the hypothesis defended by Von Schroe- 
der (who has seen in this sukta a dramatic monologue, which, accom- 
panied by dances of the personified dice, served as an interlude 
in the sacrificial rites to remind the spectators of the danger of 

As to this meaning of the verb sams^r- see my remarks in : The Meaning of 
the W’’ord alamkdra (A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies in Honour of 
F. W. Thomas, I939> p. 108 ; xit)v 

2) Macdonell, Vedic Reader, pp. XXVI and 186 ; cp. also Bergaigne, Religion 
vedique, III, p. 177 (written by -un veritable po^te moraliste'’)- 

Winternitz, Gesch, d. ind. titt., I, p. 97. See also Renou, o.c,, p. 90. 

*) Von Schroeder, Mysterium und Mimus, p. 377 ff- See also Hertei, Z.D.M.G. 

P-.33hf., 
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dicing), we must remark that, the ritual is silent about (such a) 
use. Nowhere does a ritual text give any directions for the per- 
forming of the 'liymn of the gambler'". This silence gives rise to 
a serious objection, for these -texts, as is, w'ell known, are very exact 
and usually go into details : thus, the mimic fight which had to 
take place during the Mahavrata^) is prescribed in detail by them. 

According to native tradition (Brhaddevata' 7, 36^ — 37) this 
sCikta is called “the praise of dice'", the ist, 7th, gth, 12th stanzas 
praise the dice, the 13th praises tillage and admonishes the gambler, 
the other stanzas, however, blame the dice. The Anukramanika, 
too, calls it an aksakrsiprasmisd ca, aksakitavanindd ca. Von 
Schroeder^) criticizes this tradition : . . so ist das . . . . nicht 

einmal eine ganz korrekte Inhaltsangabe, denn von einem Preise 
der Wiirfel kann doch nicht wohl die Rede sein, wo ihre damonische 
Schadlichkeit so eindrucksvoll geschildert wird ; und die Ackerbau 
wird doch iiur ganz nebenbei erwahnt'". This criticism, however, 
will not hold. For in keeping with Indian usage the said four 
stanzas may be called an aksastuti (Brhadd.). Mention of charac- 
teristic deeds, commemoration of exploits and qualities, stating 
of powerfulness, enumeration of names and epithets, all these may 
be considered as praise. Praise is a “confirmation"' of divine 
power, in the literal sense of the word: a consolidation of the 
power, of the will, with which man finds himself confronted. “So 
the Botocudos repeat incessantly : “the chief, he knows no fear". 
This is neither assertion nor poetry, but a carmen, a confirmation 
of the chief's powder Many “primitive" peoples regard the 
praising of their ancestors as a means of influencing their “situa- 
tion". To praise does not imply that one asks nothing of the 
god or of the power to which the praise is addressed : on the con- 
trary, his aid and favour are sought. So, in the said stanzas the 
poet describes the power of the dice : “i. The dangling ones, born 
high in a windy place make me mad [mddayanti "excite, make 
mad, gladden") as they roll in the dice-hole. Like the draught 
of the soma from Mujavat, the enlivening vibhidaka has pleased 
me. 7. The dice are hooked, piercing, deceitful, burning (tor- 
menting) and cause (the gambler) pain (others) .... they beat 
back the victors and are sweetened with honey owing to their 

See, e.g. Keith, Religion and Philosophy, p. 351. 

2 ) Von Schroeder, O.C., p. 378. 

Van der Leeuw, Religion, p. 430, 
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magic power over the gambler. 9 . . . . though without hands, 
they overcome one who has hands, etc.” 

Now, the Rgvidhana has a long description of the magic use 
of this text (3, 9, 5 — 10, 3) : “One should make fragrant with 
perfumes three dice coming from the vibhidaka tree, and, having 
put them in the open air, strew them with flowers. Then, that 
night, having put his feet together, he should, standing up, mutter 
the praise of the dice, and he should, in the night, mutter in thought 
the first stanza of that hymn (RV. 10, 34, i). Then, at daybreak, 
when the srm has risen, while praising (the said text) he should 
go to the gambling-place. This verse he should mutter constantly : 
then he will vanquish, not be vanquished by others (cf. RV. 10, 
34, 6), He should touch the man he wishes to conquer by the 
head and mutter the rest of the sukta (vs. 2 — 14) : then he will 
vanquish other men, not be vanquished by anybody.” So, the 
“author” of the Rgvidhana regards our text as a magic means 
to come off victorious in the gambling-place. The sukta itself 
does not give us many arguments in favour of the view that 
it would have always been a text “for success with dice”. Per- 
haps we might gather it from the final stanza : “Pray make friend- 
ship, be gracious to us. Do not forcibly bewitch us with magical 
power. Let your wrath, your enmity now come to rest. Let 
another now be held in the power of the brown ones.” But on 
the other hand it is possible as well that the gambler does not 
adjure the dice to bestow their favour upon him, but to release 
him totally from their magical power. The admonition in the 
13th stanza (“play not with dice, apply yourself to tillage”), too, 
points to the latter alternative. Perhaps we may take another 
argument from the fact that the three or four “spells” or “prayers” 
for success in gambling with dice which we find in the Atharvaveda 
(4, 38, I — 4 ; 7, 50 ; 7, 109 and perhaps also 2, 2) are different in 
character. For, although AV. 7, 109, i has “this homage to the 
formidable brown one” and “may he be gracious to us in such a 
plight” (cf. yd), we find in these texts a good many of genuine 
Atharvanic stanzas and tirades, e.g. AV. 7, 50, i “As the thunder- 
bolt always strikes the tree irresistibly, so may I today slay the 
gamblers irresistibly with the dice”, cf. 5 cd ; 8 “my winnings in 
my right hand, victory is placed m my left” ; 9 “o you dice, give 

(me) fruitful play ” ; 7, 109, 3d "let them (the Apsarases) 

subject the rival gambler to me”, cf, also 4 cd, 6d “may we be 
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lords of wealth”, etc. This sort of spells and magical similes does 
not form part of RV. lo, 34. 

Be that as it may, the serious and religious character of the 
siikta is, I believe, beyond doubt and its use in magical rites is 
shown by the Rgvidhana. That it was meant to be a magical 
text accompan5dng a rite by its poet, however, is not to be proved 
conclusively, but I am inclined to adhere to the opinion expres- 
sed by Hdlebrandt i) : "Wie es scheint, dazu bestimmt, die 
Beschw'orung eines Mannes zu begleiten, in den der Wiirfeldamon 
gefahren ist.” 

I do not intend to treat at full length the very difficult sukta 
RV. 10, 102, which has been dealt with by several scholars. Ac- 
cording to Geldner “*) we have in this text the following story : 
Mudgala, an old gentleman, begins a chariot-race, although he does 
not possess a racing-chariot, but has only an ordinary ox-cart. 
Moreover, he has only one single steer, although two are neces- 
sary. Instead of the second ox he puts the yoke upon a block 
of wood, or a wooden ox (thus Geldner translates the word drughana- 
in vs. 9), which also appears to smash up the competitors. As 
Mudgala himself is too old to drive, his young and courageous 
wife, Mudgalani or Indrasena, holds the reins ; she vans the race. 
Von Bradke ®), too, regarded the sukta as a description of a jolly 
race: according to him it is meant to be a diatribe, a personal 
satire on the hero and the heroine of this mock-heroic event, on 
their cart and team, their lucky and unlucky escapades. Von 
Schroeder «), again, firmly believed that this text is to be considered 
as "ein wirkMches Drama”, "eine Art Scherzdrama oder Mimus, 
die Burleske eines Wettrennens mit hochst uberraschendem Aus- 
gang, ein Scherzwettrennen oder ein Wettreimscherz, wie man 
es nennen mag”. His view, however, presents difficulties : in the 
stanzas 2 and 4 — ii, which are attributed by Von Schroeder to 
the bystanders and spectators, the verbal ideas are, in general, 
expressed by forms which denote the historical past : most of them 
are imperfects that cannot be used except of such facts as have 
lost their actuality to the speaker. But apart from that, I caimot 
place any confidence in his construction®). While reading the 

Hiilebrandt, Lieder des Rgveda, p* 109. 

®) Geldner, Vedische Studien, II, p, i ff. 

P. von Bradke, Z.D.M.G. 46, p. 445^. 

*) Von Schroeder, Mysterium nnd Mimus, p. 346 £E. 

®) See also the reviews of this book. 



sukta I have not been able to find ‘'eine ganze Reihe komi- 
scher Kontraste, origineller, heiterer, ja grotesker und burlesker 
Momente''. 

It is not, as Von Schroeder holds, likely that the subject-matter 
of this sukta was invented ad hoc, ''dazu bestimmt das Publikum 
des Rennplatzes bei dem groBen Feste zu ergotzen"', for the native 
commentators report an itihasa which is not unworthy of atten- 
tion : Yaska (Nir. 9, 23 = 9, 2, 3) informs us that Mudgala, an rsi 
and son of Bhrmya^va, put his bull and a drughana- to his cart, 
took part in the samgrdma (which in all probability means : ''took 
part in the contest, entered the war"') and won the race {dji); 
"to that event the sukta alludes''. The commentator Durga adds 
a remark about the supernormal power {aisvarya) with which 
Mudgala drove the drughana-. Since the names of Bhrmyasva 
and his son Mudgala, and also the name of Indrasena (as a daughter- 
in-law to M.) occur in puranic texts ^), where they are presented 
to us as members of the royal house of the Pancalas, we may assume 
that some legendary fact underlies the information given by the 
commentators. The subject-matter, in the period in which a real 
drama existed, was rarely invented ad hoc ; the Indian poets 
preferred the recasting of ancient legendary or mythological matter 
to free invention of completely new themes. Moreover, the myste- 
rious and much-discussed drughana-, which probably cannot be 
interpreted otherwise than "a wooden mace" occurs in a magical 
rite against calumny, discussed in the Kau^ika Sutra (46, 2 and 3) : 
the head of a dnighana- is tied to the neck of the person who is to 
be protected ; an amulet in the shape of the head of such a mace 
may have the same protecting purpose. So, I venture to ask with 
proper reserve : was the drughana- in RV. 10, 102 a mascot and 
was the sukta a text used as a spell to arrive at the goal of a race 
or of a chariot-expedition, in spite of impediments of any kind, 
especially of impediments caused by adversaries (cf. RV. 10, 102, 
3 ; 5) ? Bloomfield did not believe that the sukta gives the descrip- 
tion of a race : according to him, the theme is a serious battle or a 
contest for booty. Referring to his expositions, I add that one of 
my pupils, who falls in with Bloomfield's views, proposes to interpret 


I refer to F. E. Pargiter, J.R.A.S. 1910, p. 1328 f. 

2) Cf. also Panini 3, 3, 82 : '‘combmed into a compound with .... dvu- the 
word ghana- denotes an instrument’l. See the note by Whitney and Lanman : 
Atharva-Veda.'Samhita,. p..;4o8,,' ' 
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the word gavisti- (v. 2) in its original meaning : '"the wishing for 
cows'". Now, an argument in favour of this view may be derived 
from the version of the tale related by Sadgurusisya (p, 158) : 
""Mudgala’s cattle were stolen by thieves, with the exception of an 
old bull ; having put this animal to one side of his cart, and the 
dfughana- to the other, he pursued the thieves leaving it to the 
dmghana- to drive the vehicle, and regained the cattle". More- 
over, while there are a number of battle-texts in the Atharvaveda, 
we do not possess a magical ''h3nxin" which might be a close parallel 
to this sukta ^), when regarded as describing a race. On the other 
hand we may ask ^) , what use there is in the mention of the accident 
(v. 7), what is the good of the other unusual incidents (the part of 
the woman etc,), when the theme is a mere battle. So, for these 
reasons too we may perhaps believe that the text has in view the 
achievement during a raid under enormous disadvantages. 

For want of space I must refrain from dealing with the danastutis 
which cannot be considered as secular texts either. With regard 
to the so-called battle-hymns of Vasistha and Vi§vamitra I cannot 
adhere to the view expressed by Keith ^), vzz. that we can reason- 
ably attribute them to the "some more secular poetry" included in 
the Rgveda. The hymn 7, 83 e.g., of which the verses 4 and 6 — 8 
celebrate the victory of Sudas, is clearly an attempt to put pressure 
upon Indra and Varuna : succour, o gods, in the war which is 
near at hand as you have assisted Sudas in the former battle. The 
mention of the successful historical event must make active and 
incite the powers which are relied upon to bring about a new 
victory. 

Most scholars agree that the collection of the Rgveda must have 
been some time in the making. To the nucleus which is formed 
by books II — VII other parts were added, finally the loth book, 
containing a certain number of a different t3;'pe besides suktas of 
the same kind as those of the other books. Now, many a scholar 
held that the loth mandala which also differs, both in linguistic 
details and metrical form, from the bulk of the samhita, must 
therefore be of a more recent origin than the rest of the collection. 

The text A.V. 6, 92 (cf. also 19, 25), being a charm to endow a horse with 
swiftness, is of a different character : it only puts quickness in the horse to win 
a' 'race. ' 

2) When we are not inclined to accept Bloomfield’s interpretation in its entirety. 

®) Keith, The Sanskrit Drama in its Origin, Development, Theory and Practice, 
1924, p. 17. 



But it is quite possible that into this maudala were incorporated 
old material as well as newer texts that contain more recent lin- 
guistic forms. However, it is not only possible, but even highly 
probable that in a part of the loth book and in a certain number 
of hymns of the other books we possess remainders of the religious 
literature of other circles and groups of ancient Indian society 
than those brahmanical priest-families who concentrated on their 
own hieratic matter and their own rites. And this different origin 
may account for at least some of the linguistic and stylistic pecu- 
liarities of the text. If my view is right, we see that, besides the 
"official” brahmanical texts and rites there existed unorthodox, 
at least unofficial currents, rites and “literature”. But we also 
see that the brahmans at an early period incorporated a number 
of these texts in their own collection. As early as the period in 
which the Rgvedasamhita was formed the brahmans made it 
their study to borrow and to bring under their control religious 
matter that had been the property of groups, “congregations” and 
individuals which they had thus far considered as outsiders. 


THE GAME OF DICE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
(THE VIBHITAKA GAME) 

BY K. DE VREESE, Delft 

The game of dice in Ancient India, important as it has noto- 
riously been both in secular and religious life, has already at an 
early date since the origin of Indology attracted the attention 
of Indianists. Such distinguished scholars as Roth, Weber, and 
BiiMer pro virili parte dealt with the various problems raised by 
the gambling-scenes as known from literature i). In the absence 
of sufficient positive data, however, no exhaustive study of the 
subject could be undertaken for a long time. Fresh manuscript 
materials published meanwhile enabled Liiders in 1907 for the 
first time to treat the problem of dicing in India in full and to 
discuss all Questions connected with it®). As far as the positive 
outcomes are concerned, the results of Liiders’ inquiries supplied 
by Caland ®) and Eeith ^) on some points of secondary importance 
have since been adopted by Indology. Yet, regarding one kind 
of the games which seem to have been en vogue, viz. the vibhitaka 
game, the eminent German scholar did not get any farther than 
hypothetical conclusions. Neither Caland nor Held®), who was 
the last to deal with the subject, succeeded in overcoming the 
existing difficulties in a convincing manner. 

Difficult as the problems are which the other modes of gambling 


') R. Roth, tlber das Wtirfelspiel bei den Indem, ZDMG. 1848, pp. 122 — 5 ; 
A. Weber, Indische Streifen/ Leipzig 1868 — 79, Vol. I, pp. 274 — 307; G. Biihier, 
Report 1877, pp. 8 — 9 ; cp. R. Roth, Vom Baum Vibhidaka, Gurupujakaumudi 
(Festschrift Weber), Leipzig T896, pp. i — 4 ; G. A. Grierson, Guessing the Number 
of the vibhitaka Seeds, JRAS. 1904, pp. 355 — 7. 

2) H. Liiders, Das Wurfelspiel im alten Indien, Abh. d. Kdn. Ges. der Wiss. 
zu Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, Neue Folge, Vol. IX, No. 2, Berlin 1907. 

®) W. Caland, Zum altindischen Wiirfelspiei, ZDMG. 1908, pp, 123-^. 

A. B. Keith, The Game of Dice, JRAS. 1908, pp. 823 — 8. 

G. J. Held, The Mahabharata, An Ethnological Study, London and Amster- 
dam 1935, Chapter V : Gambling, pp. 243 — 293. 



offer, they are indeed less complicated than those connected with 
the vibhitaka game. Though the materials available for the 
inquiry into their nature are in part scanty, they at least facilitate 
the solution of the actual difficulties by the fact that they allowed 
only one method of playing. In the case of the vibhitaka game, 
on the other hand, two varieties seem to have existed side by side, 
if not from the very outset, at least for a certain time. This having 
been misunderstood or overlooked so far has been a source of con- 
fusion in endeavouring to unriddle the vibhitaka problem. The 
principle underlying both varieties of plajdng is the same for 
both of them, it is true ; yet, the divergences in realizing this prin- 
ciple are of a nature to confuse the issue both concerning the man- 
ner of playing and the technical terms used. As the one variety 
of the vibhitaka game seems to have been exclusively practised 
in secular use, whereas the other is mentioned in secular as well 
as in ritual connection, I propose, for the sake of convenience, 
to call the former the secular vibhitaka game and to apply the 
term ritual game to the latter, although it was not exclusively 
played in the ritual. In the present study only the secular game 
will be treated, the ritual game being reserved for further research. 

The vibhitaka game, as is well-known, has been called after 
the vibhitaka, the fruit of the homonymous tree botanically known 
as Terminalia Beiierica, which was used as a die^). According 
to Roth's statement the vibhitaka fruit had about the size of a 
hazel-nut 2). Besides the natural fruits imitations of wood or 
even gold seem to have been in use^). A rather large quantity 
of these nuts was necessary to perform the game. Leaving aside 
the data supplied by the ritual literature, which in this connection 
are equally applicable to the secular game, the use of a compa- 
ratively great number bf vibhitakas is to be derived from the 
Aksasukta, in which a large quantity of nuts is alluded to {yo vah 
sendm'r mahato gandsya) m.i even the very number used is men- 
tioned {tripancdidh knlati vrata esdm)^). Again, a considerable 
number of vibhitakas is suggested by the Epic, in which it is told 

See Roth, ZDMG. II, p. 123 ; id. Gurupujakaumudi, p. i S ; Biihler, Report, 
p. 8 f. ; Grierson, op, p. 355 fi. ; Liiders, op, cit,, p. 17 ff. 

2 ) That the vibhitaka fruit cannot have been of the size of a nutmeg indirectly 
follows from the fact, that in playing false a vibhitaka nut was sometimes swal- 
lowed by the gambler ; cp. below p. 354. 

See Liiders, op.cit,, p. 18 ; op, cit,, pp. 827 — 8. 

*) Rigveda X, 34, 8 and 12 ; in the latter verse tripancdsah shows what has been 
the average quantity used in playing. 
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that heaps of dice were thrown down by Saknni in his match 
against Yudhisthira : mahamayah ^akunih parvatlyah saihamadhye 
prmapBnn:aksapugm | amayinam may ay d praiyajaisU'^), All data 
furnished by literature point into the same direction and, even if 
this were not the case, this conclusion ought to be drawn from the 
technique of the game which, as will be seen, can only be played 
with a comparatively large quantity of vibhitaka nuts. 

The quantity of vibhitakas mentioned constitutes the stock 
with which the game is played. In literature it is referred to as 
iufodara^), a word of uncertain etymology, but the actual mean- 
ing of which may be deduced with certainty from the context. 
Indian tradition as represented by Nilakantha, the Amarako^a, 
the Medinikosa, and Hemacandra's Anekarthasamgraha explains 
iMfodara by dyutakara pana, if masculine, and by dyuta, if 
neuter -). These meanings of durodara have been adopted by the 
Petersburg Dictionary, which added to them, a fourth meaning of 
dice-box^). Nilakantha, on the other hand, in one passage inter- 
prets durodara by pdia, a term belonging to the pdiaka game ^). 
As far as the meaning dyuta is concerned, there can be no doubt 
of the statements of the Indian commentator and the lexicogra- 
phers ; this interpretation is indeed appropriate ^). As to the 
rendering dyutakdra and pana, on the contrary, they are in all 
probability the result of a misunderstanding due to the fact that 
the term durodara no less than the game in which it figured was 
obsolete in the time of Nilakantha and the lexicographers, whose 
explanations in this respect are to be judged accordingly. In my 
opinion , in those places where durodara has been explained as 
dyutakdra {-kdrin, -krt) by Nilakantha and the lexicographers, the 
meaning ''store or heap of dice'' should be substituted for it. 
This inference may be made from several passages of the Epic, 
with the naikdbhdvatd ot which Nilakantha seems not to have 
been conversant. 


MBh. Ill, 34, 4 ; Nilakantha ; pugan samuhdn, 

“) Alongside of dxwodam the form darodafa is found ,* see P.W. s.v. 

Nilakantha ad MBh. VII, 130, 20 ; II, 58, 9 ; Ainarako§a ed. Bombay 1862 : 
3, 171 ; Medinikosa ed. Calcutta: r 269 ; Hemacandra, Anekarthasamgraha ed. 
Calcutta : 4, 257. 

This meaning, however, has been omitted in the concise Petersburg Dic- 
tionary. ^ ,■ 

Nilakantha ad MBh. VIII, 74, 15 quoted by Liiders, op, cit,, p. 26, note 4. 
«) See MBh. II, 56, 14 ; II, 58, 15 ; II, 61, i ; VII, 122, 7 ; IX, ii, 5 ; cp. VII, 
133, 4 and VIII, 82, 32. 



In MBh. II, 58, 9 it is told how Vidura, when sent by king 
Dhrtarastra to invite Yudhisthira to a dicing-tonrnament, winds 
up his message saying: durodard vihita ye tu tafm mahatmand 
Dhftardstrena rdjnd | tan draksyase kitavdn samnivistan iiy dgato 
""ham, nifate, taj jusasva, Nilakantha, as already observed, explains 
durodard by dyUtakdrdh, an interpretation presumably affected 
by his taking kitavdn in the meaning of dhurUdn or kapatinah, 
though from the context it is clear that kitava is used here in the 
usual sense of '^gambler'' without any special pejorative meaning^). 
Roy's translation, too, seems to be based on the equalization of 
kitava with dhurtta and may besides have been brought about by 
his misunderstanding of the verb vihitd, which he translates by 
'"brought hither" 2). It is obvious that neither the rendering duro- 
dara by ''gambler" nor the interpretation of kitava by "cheat" 
suits the context. Taking the tenor of the whole passage in ques- 
tion into consideration I accordingly hold the view, that the verse 
should be translated : "The heaps of dice, which have been arranged 
there by the magnanimous king Dhrtarastra, at those thou wilt 
see the gamblers seated ^). It is therefore that I have come hither, 
0 king! Be thou pleased with this!" So Vidura concludes his 
invitation by pointing to the gamblers already seated at the dice 
and ready to begin the match, at any rate a suitable way to induce 
Yudhisthira to comply with the request of king Dhrtarastra 
The view put forward above as to the meaning of durodara, 
when masculini generis, is confirmed by another passage of the 
Epic. In MBh. III. 13, 12 — 13 Krsna declares that, if he had 
been present at the fatal dicing-match, he would have restrained 
Sakuni and his pretended friends by force and would have des- 
troyed the durodaras there present : na cet sa mama, rdjendra, 
grhnlydm madhuram vacah \ pathyarn ca, Bhdratairestha, nigfhnlydm 
balena tarn jj athainam apamiena mhfdo ndma durhrdah j sabhdsado 
^nuvariterarns tarns oa hanydrn durodardn. Here again Nilakantha 
comments durodardn dyutakdran, though the context does not 
require a person, but a thing. Just as in the former instance 


J*-) Cp. MBh. Ill, 34, 3: tan mam safhah kitavah pratyadevlt Suyodhandrtham 
Subalasyaputmh> and Nilakantha's comment kitavo dyutakarah. 

The Mahabharata translated by Pro tap Chandra Roy, Vol. 11 , Calcutta 1884, 
p. 156. 

Xn the apodosis ie$u should be supplied. 

*) Cp. 'Roy 1 . 1 . , whose translation is in keeping neither with the preceding nor 
with the subsequent verses. 
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durodara means here the heap of dice, the concrete game, in oppo- 
sition to durodara neutri generis, which denotes the game in an 
abstract sense. Roy's translation of this verse is likely to be 
due to Nilakaiitha's commentary ^). 

Again, corroborative evidence may be derived from two pas- 
sages where battle gave rise to a simile with game. In Indian 
literature, as is well-known, fighting and gambling are not unfre- 
quentiy compared with one another 2). In the Epic there was 
the more reason to suchlike similes, because here battle and dicing 
were in causal relation to each other. Hence the thought of 
w^arfare evokes that of playing, and conversely. So, in MBh. 
VII, 130, 20 Drona compares the army with the durodara zndi the 
arrows with the dicoi : senarn durodarammddhi, iardn aksdn, visim- 
foie \ glahmn ca Saindhavam rdjarns ; tcdra dyuiasya niscayah. 
Once more Nilakantha explains by ' 'gambler"^), an inter- 

pretation also adopted by Luders^) and Roy though in absolute 
defiance of logic because general as well as gambler remain outside 
the comparison. It is not the two gamblers, but the two games 
which are compared with each other. The tertium comparationis 
is lying in the instrumental meaning of both the words send and 
durodara : as with the army a battle is fought, so with the durodara 
a game is played. The idea of the army, the laoi and homilos 
of Homer, Suggests by itself the notion of the store of vibhitakas, 
used in pla5nng. The other passage alluded to is MBh. VIII, 74, 
15 where Arjuna compares his bow Gdndwa with the durodara, his 
battle-car with the dicing-circle, and his arrow^s mth the glahas ®) : 
adydsau Sauhalah, K^sna, glahdn jdndtu vai sardn j durodarwm ca 
Gdndlvam mandalam ca ratham prati. The tertium comparationis 
is clear : as is fought with the bow, which provides arrows, so 
is played with the durodara which procures dice. In this place 
Nilakantha, in contrast to his former interpretations, explains 


op. cit., vol. Ill, p. 47: ‘'And, O foremost of kings, if he had rejected my 
gentle counsels offered as medicine, then, O best of the Bharata race, I would 
have compelled him by force ; and if those who wait at his court, professing to 
be his friends but in reality his foes, had supported him, then I would have slain 
them all, along with those gamblers there present I" 

“) Cp. J. Huizinga, Homo ludens, Haarlem 1940, Chapter V. 

D'urodaram dyutakdrinam. 

*) Op. cit., p. 27. 

®) Op. cit., vol. VII, p. 390 : “At present, however, O king, know these com- 
batants for players." 

®) On the meaning of the term gMa see below, p. 7ff. 
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durodam by fdsa, which is sure to be wrong, as already stated by 
Liiders who himself renders it by /'gambler'', but which at the same 
time reflects the actual meaning, if applied to the vibhitaka game 
which the famous commentator of the Epic no longer knew/-). 

The real meaning of durodam being settled, the question arises 
what the principle was which ruled the game, and what was the 
technique in realizing it. Its principle the vibhitaka game shares 
with the pasaka and the other games known so far, as may be 
concluded from a kdrikd in the Mahabhasya of Patanjali on Panini 
II, I, 10 already treated by Liiders and Keith s). From Patan- 
jali's terse explanation so much is clear at least, that before pla5dng 
the dicers mentioned what they thought that the result of their 
playing would be, expressed by the word purvokta. If the event 
agrees with the purvokta, it is said k^ta, i.e. the purvokta is realized, 
and the game is won; if otherwise, the game is said Ao/f and lost ^). 
From this it follows that the terms kfta and kali have not an abso- 
lute, but only a relative value. Again, no other terms than kita 
and kali are found in this connection, which has been overlooked 
both by Liiders and Caland. 

The event of the game being determined by two terms only a 
priori suggests, that it was a matter of odd and even. This sur- 
mise, already raised by Biihler ®), meets with confirmatory support 
from different sides. From several places indeed it is evident, that 
one die was the cause of loss. In the Aksasukta the unlucky 
dicer complains that he drove away his devoted spouse in conse- 
quence of one aksa exceeding the purvokta : aksdsydhdm ekapardsya 
hetor dnuvraidm dpa jay am arodham. In the Payasisuttanta of 
the Dighanikaya '^) it is told, how a gambler playing false swal- 
lowed each aksa which brought about the loss of his game : dgatd- 
gaiam kalim gilati. As it is added that by acting thus each lost 
game was converted into victory, the difference between krta 
and kali must consequently have amounted to one only. Apart 


Duyodara masculini generis seems to be used metonymically in MBli. II, 
6o, 8 and V, 2, 10. 

2) Op. cit, p. 37. 

®) Op. cit., p. 925. 
q Cp. Held, op. cit., p. 279, 
q Report, p. 8 f. 

Rigveda X, 34, 2 quoted by Liiders, op. cit., p. 64. 

'^) Dighanikaya XXIII, 27 (ed. by T. W. Rbys Davids and J. Estiin Carpenter, 
London 1890 — 1911, voi. II, p. 348) quoted by Liiders, op. cit., p. 62, who gives 
a different explanation. 


from this indirect evidence, a more .direct datum is furnished by 
the Epic which in III, 34, 5 positively shows, that the issue of the 
game was conditioned by the alternative odd or even : ak^af^ ca 
dfdva Sakuner yathdvat kdmdnuMlan ayujo yujcd ca | iakyam 
niyantum abhavisyat dtmd, manyus tu hanydt purusasya dkairyam 

Given the alternative yuj or ayuj on the one side, and kfta or 
kali on the other, the point of issue is what was the procedure 
by which the purvoMa was realized ; i.e. what has been the game 
proper. To this question the Epic gives an unambiguous answer. 
In MBh. II, 59, 8 Sakuni, defending himself against Yudhisthira's 
remark that gambling is mkfti {ih.il, 5), mentions the glaha as that 
factor in the game which decides, and on which the result of the 
game is dependent : aksaglahah so ""bhibhavet param nos, tenaiva 
doso bhavattha, Pdrtha i.e. ''it is the glaha of dice which overcomes 
our adversary ; it is this alone, through which fault arises here, 0 
son of Piiha ! This remark made by Sakuni clearly shows 
that the glaha was the essential element in the technique of the 
vibhitaka game. The game is played in glahas : glakam divydmi 
Draupadyd ; esa no glaha eva eko vanavdsdya ; tan glahe sarvdn 
avasthitdn'^), mithydglahe nirjitd vai nisamsaih^) ; imdm sabhd- 
madhye yo vyadevtd glahesu^). All these instances prove the 
glaha to be the technical term for the act of playing the vibhitaka 
game. 

As in the case of the word durodara, the puiport of the term 
glaha may be deduced from those passages, where battle is com- 
pared with game, and vice versa. In MBh. II, 56, 3 Sakuni, 
while endeavouring to prevail upon king Ohj-tarastra to grant 
permission for a dicing-match with Yudhi§thira*, declares : glahdn 
dhanumsi me viddhi, sardn aksdms ca, Bhdraia | aksdndm hrdayam 
me jydm, ratham viddhi mamdsphuram, i.e. "Do thou know that the 
glahas are my bows, and the aksas my arrows, O descendant of 


q Cp. Luders, op, cit., p. 57, who f^ls to draw this conclusion. 

*) Wrong is the translation by ^oj, op. cit,, vol. II, p. 159: "O son of P^tha, 
it is the staking at dice, which may be lost or won, that may injure us ; and 
it is for that reason that gambling is regarded as a fault.'’ Diferentiy Luders 
op.cit., p. 27: ''Der Wurf ist es, der unsern Gegner besiegt ; durch ihn nur 
entsteht hier ein tlber, O Sohn der Prtha 
3 ) MBh. II, 65, 39. 
q MBh. 11 , 76, 22. 

«) MBh. II, 65, 31. 

«) MBh. V, 48, 91. 

’) MBh, II, 71, 5. 
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Bharata ; do thou know that the aksahfdayaiB my bowstring, and 
the dsphura my battle-car Here, consequently, the battle- 
car is compared with the dxcing-place, the bow with ilm glaha, 
the bow-string with the skill in dicing, and the arrows with the 
dice themselves. The as to the bow being 

compared with the glaha is evident : as on the bow depends the 
quality of the shot, so the quality of the play is dependent on the 
glaha"^). In MBh. VIII, 74, 15 already quoted above, Arjuna, 
when comparing his fight against Duryodhana with the dicing- 
match between Yudhisthira and Sakuni, equalizes the glahas 
with the arrow'-s, the durodam with the bow, and the dicing-circle 
with the battle-car; adydsau Saubalah, Kfsna, glahdn jdndtu mi 
iardn | durodaram ca Gdndlvam mandalam ca ratham pmti. Here 
it is the factor of never missing which prompted the comparison 
of the glahas with the arrows : in the same way as Arjuna’s arrows 
never miss the mark, so the glahas unfailingly kill the opponent 
in gambling 2). 

In addition to the similes discussed above the tenor of glaha 
becomes clear from those places where it is used in a metaphorical 
sense. So in MBh. VII, 130, 20 Drona says : sendm durodaram 
viddhi, sardn aksdn, viidmpaie | glaham ca Saindhavam rdjams ; 
iatra dyutasya niscayah, i.e. '"Do thou know, O king, that the army 
is the durodara, the arrows the dice, and the Sindhu-king the 
glaha; the latter it is on which the decision of the game depends 
Here, the Sindhu-king Jayadratha, being the general of the army 
on whom rests the decision of battle, is called the glaha on account 
of its being the determining factor in playing. The same idea 
is expressed in MBh. VI, 114, 44 where Bhisma is called the 
of the Kauravas : tdvakmdm jaye Bhlsmo glaha dsld, visdmfate | 
tatra hi dyutam dsaktam vijaydyefardya vd, and in MBh. VIII, 
87, 31 where Karna and Arjuna are said to be the glahas oi the 


Cp. Roy, op, cit,, voL II, p. 152 : “Know, O Bharata, that betting is my 
bow, the dice are my arrows, the marks on them my bow-string, and the dice- 
board my car." 

“) Nilakantha explains glaJidn hy panan, which is to be taken in the meaning 
of dyuta ; cp. his/ comment ad MBh. 11 , 59, 8^: pdsddhmo glahah pano jayapard- 
jayampo vyavalidmh ; see below p. gf. and cp. Lhders, op. cit., p. 26. 

Cp. Liiders, op. cit., p. 26, and Roy, op. cit., yoI. VIII, p. 279 : ‘To-day, let 
the son of Subala, O Krishna, know that my shafts are the dice." 

Cp. Liiders op. cit. p. 27, and Roy, op. cit. vol. VII, p. 390, who renders glaha 
by “stake". 


two armies : idvakdndm fane Kamo glaho hy astd, visdmpate | 
iathaim 'Pdndmeydndm glahah Pdrtho ^hhavat taid sabhyds 

tatrdsan preksakdi cdbhman sma te ] tatraisdni; glahamdndndm 
ihrmau: jayafardjayau |1 tdbhydm dyutam samdsaktam Ivijaydye-^ 
tardya' oa \ .asmdkam Pdndavdndm ca sthitdndm ranamurdkani, 

Lingiiistic facts added to the above data permit to trace the 
contents of the term glaha more closely. Linguistically speaking 
the word glaha belongs to the root glah- which is identical with 
the root grah- ''to grasp"', whence follows that gZate is identical 
with gmha "a grasp Already at an early date the form glaha 
must have been confined to the domain of gambling, as is attested 
by the figura ^tymologicdi glaham grahcdi "prensum prendere" 
which is only used in the gaming sphere as opposite to 
grahati which occurs as early as the Vedic literature (RV grdbham 
grabh-) in the common meaning "to grasp" 2 ). The verb glah- 
alone, too, in the middle form glahate^), has continued to exist 
as a technical term in gambling, besides its nomen actionis gla- 
hana^^). In later times a compound glahtkaroU is found ^). In 
the same way as graha may be used as the member of a compound, 
e.g. soma-graha, so glaha is composed with aksa in aksa-glaha "grasp 
of dice". Side by side are used in different sphere : grah-, grahati 
or 4e, gmha, grahana, and glah-, glahadi or 4e, glaha, and glahana. 
The meaning of both of them is "to grasp, a grasp, grasping", but 
the second series has at an early time been limited to the province 
of gambling to express the act of grasping in a technical sense. 
The verb glahate used with the accusative aksdn still betrays its 
original meaning®). Soon, however, this idiom was affected by 
the semasiologically cognate and more general dlvyaW^), 

The connection of glaha and gmha being lost, on the one hand, 
and the vibhitaka game having passed out of use in the course of 
time, on the other, made the word glaha to be understood neither 
by Nilakantha nor by the lexicographers. Nilakantha and the 
Amarako^a, it is true, explain glaha hy pana in the meaning of 

See P%ini III, 3, 70, and cp. LMers, op, cit., p. 26 and Caland, o-p. oit,, 
■p, 127, 

4 ) See P.W. s.v. and 

®) The active form is found in MBh. 11 * 71, 18 : aglahi$yat. 

See P.W. and Schmidt Nachtrage, s.v. 

5 ) Haravijaya, ed. Kavyamaia no. 22 : 2, 63 according to Schmidt, Nachtrage, 
p. 174. 

«) MBh. VII, 130, 18— -19. 

’) MBh. II, 61, I ; 11 , 71, 18. 



dyuta in a narrower sense ^) ; their rendering, however, does not 
shed any light on the actual contents of the word as a technical 
term of the vibhitaka game Liiders' interpretation of the word, 
though based on the identity of glaha and graha; cannot be consi- 
dered as altogether satisfactory ^). Caland, again, was nearer to 
the truth when drawing the vedic vicmoti into the question, but 
failed to elaborate his view % The meanings given by the Peters- 
burg Dictionary, finally, are for the most part erroneous owing to 
a misunderstanding both of the texts where it is found and the 
explanations by Nilakantha and the AmarakoSa. Roy's transla- 
tions of glaha are equally due to a misinterpretation of Indian tra- 
dition. When, however, we combine the conclusions drawn from 
the textual and linguistic materials as discussed above with those 
which may be derived from the commentative and lexicographical 
data, insuflficient as they are, the result cannot be doubtful. The 
glaha is the grasp made by the gambler from the durodara and sub- 
sequently thrown down^) upon the adhidmana ^) to be counted 
If the number of dice grasped proves to be odd or even in agreement 
with the furuokta, the game is won ; if not, it is lost. As a rule 
the game is played in more glahas, as is the case in the first match 
between Yudhisthira and Sakuni which consisted of twenty glahas ; 
in special cases, however, one glaha is agreed upon, as in the second 
dicing-scene of the Epic®). 


Niiaka^tha ad M.Bh. II, 56, 3 : glahan pandn; II, 59, S: ak$aglaha iti pdsdd- 
hino glahah pane jayapardfayarupo vyavahdrak ; 11, 65, • glahe panavi$aye; 

II, 76, 22 : e^a no glaha evaiko vanavdsdya : samprati eka eva pana ity aha e^a 
iti ; II, 76, 24: pmtijagraha tam Pavtho glaham : angteakdra ; Amarako^a ed. 
Bombay 1862 : 2, 45 dyuto 'striydm ak^avaU kaitavam pana ity api | pano ^k$e$u 
glaho, wrongly explained by the scholiast as follows : panah, glahah iti dve 
dyUtajaye yad bhd^abandhena gmhyam tasya ; cp. for the latter meaning of pana 
ibid. 3, 46. 

*) There is one instance of Nilakantha giving of glaha a technical explanation, 
viz, MBh. II, 76, 24 glaham jagrdha Saubalah ; pdiam pdtitavdn ; as, however, 
Nilakai?.tha in commenting the terms of gambling always has in mind the pa§aka 
game, this datum possesses only an indirect value. 

®) See Luders, op.cit., p. 26 fe. 

*) Caland, op.cit., p. 127; I agree with Caland that vicinoti means "'sondern, 
ausscheiden", but I doubt whether it is to be considered as a technical term 
which is identical with glahate ; cp. Atharva Veda IV, 38, 2 quoted below. 

In this connection the verb k^ip- is used, e.g. M.Bh. II, 56, 3. 

®) On the adhidevana see Lhders, op>cU,f •p. tiS. 

’) It is this counting of the dice probably which is alluded to in Atharva Veda 
IV, 16, 5 sdmkhydtd asya %imi$o jdndndm, ak^dn iva §vaghm ni minoti tdni; cp. 
Luders, op.cit., p. 58. 

8) See MBh. II, 59—65. 

8) MBh. II, 76. 
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In order to complete the scheme of the procedure when playing, 
it is necessary to discuss the question whether the dicers took 
turns in making the glaha or not. The visualization of the game 
as given by the Epic is in this respect anything but clear. Liiders 
assumes that they played alternately, but does not adduce suffi- 
cient evidence of his view ^). Caland, on the other hand, supposes 
that the role of one of the players was merely passive -). There is, 
indeed, no den5dng that the available data on this point are rare ; 
yet, there is, I think, sufficient evidence to show that each dicer 
made a glaha in turn. This conclusion, already suggested by 
MBh. VII, 130, 18 iha no glahamandndm adya tdvaj jaydjayau, 
and VIII, 87, 32 tatmi^dm gldhamdndndm dhrmau jayapardjayau, 
is to be drawn from MBh. II, 61, i Sakune, hanta, dlvydmo glaha- 
mdndh parasparam ; II, 76, 24 pmtijagrdha tarn Pdrtho glaham, 
jagrdha Saubalah ; V, 2, 9 sa dlvyamdnah praiidlvya cainam^)\ 
V, 2, II sa dlvyamdnah praiidevanena aksesu nityam tu pardnmu- 
khesu : II, 60, 7 yena mdm tmfn, mahardja, dhanena pmtidwyase ; 
II, 65, 14 pratyadlvyata ^). Indirectly it may be inferred from the 
Nalopakhyana which represents the performing of the glaha as 
conditioned by santkhydna ; however false this may be in itself, 
as will be seen below, yet it is not to be overlooked as it pre- 
supposes that they played by turns, since otherwise such skill in 
counting would have served no useful purpose and, accordingly, 
would not have given rise to the theory suggested there ®). 

When proceeding now to outline the course of the vibhitaka 
game according to the data treated above, we get the following 
figure. After the sabhd, should there be one, has been prepared, 
and both the dyutamandala and adhidevana, already fully described 
by Liiders ®), have been made, the vibhitakas are strewn down from 
the aksdvapana, the pair a to preserve the dice’). They consti- 
tute the stock to be played with, the diwodam. Now both the 


op. cit.f p. 60. 

Op. cit., p. 127. 

®) Ed. Calcutta v. 1 , pratidwyad mam. 

*) I agree with Caland [op. cU.^p. 127) that from pratyadlvyata it does not follow 
as a matter of course that there was played alternately, as it may simply denote 
the participating in the game in a passive way ; considered, however, in connec- 
tion with the other places quoted, there can be no doubt that the act of playing- 
itself is meant. 

See Nalopakhyana XX (MBh. Ill, 72) ; cp. below p. 12 f. 

®) Op. cit., p. 10 . 

See Liiders, op. cit, p. 15. 
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dicers take their seat face to face, arrangements are made with 
regard to the number of glahas, the stake and individual wishes 
and the match begins. Supposing that A is the first to play, two 
cases are possible : if Yiis glaha is right, the game is won and finished, 
and a fresh game is played*; if, however, his gMa is wrong, the 
game continues and it is the turn of B to make ^ glaha from the 
durodara; if B's glaha is correct, the game is over and another 
game is started, but if his glaha proves to be wrong, it is the turn 
of A again and so on. In the case that A is the first to play and 
wins, and consequently another game is played, it is B who is the 
first to make a glaha and so on. Accordingly, in the special case 
that a match of one glaha only is agreed upon and A wins, the role 
of B is of a merely passive nature. From the available data it 
is not clear what is done with the dice after they have been thrown 
down upon the adhid&Dana oxid counted; from the explanation 
given by the Samksiptasara dyutakale yatmksah fraksify ante tad 
aksdvapanam'^) it may perhaps be inferred that they were once 
more put into the aksdvapana. 

As stated above and expressed in the verse already quoted aksa- 
glahah so ^bhihhavet par am nas | tenaiva doso bhavatiha, Pdrtha 
it is the glaha which constitutes the determining factor of the 
vibhitaka game. Accordingly, the question may be posed in how 
far the vibhitaka game was a game of chance or not, and if so, 
how far it was conditioned by human computation. In this con- 
nection attention has been called to the dicing-match of the Nalo- 
pakhyana. In this famous episode of the Epic, as is well-known, 
it is told how king Nala being possessed by the evil genious Kali, 
continuously lost against his brother Pu^kara but won as soon 
as he had received the from king Rtuparna ^). From 

the context it is clear that by aksahrdaya is meant the ability to 
add up in a moment a greater quantity of things. This has induced 
Liiders'^) and Caland ^) to believe that the vibhitaka game was a 
mere matter of counting. Tempting as this conclusion may be, 
yet it cannot be right. It is true that in the Nalopakhyana the 


In this connection the word samaya is found : MBh. II, 57, 4 ak$an upiva 
devanasya samayo ^stu, Yudhi§tMra; vymasdya in MBh. II, 76, 15 and 23. 
According to Liiders, op. p. 15. 

3) Nalopakhyana, chapt. VII (MBh. Ill, 59). 

4 ) Ibid, chapt. XXVI (MBh. Ill, 78). 

«) Op, cit., p. 57 f. 

Op. cU:, p, izj. 
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samkhydna is represented as a means to influence the event of 
playing. This cannot be called in question. But what is wrong, 
is that from this datum no deduction at all can be derived as to 
the real game. The version of the facts as told in the Nalopak- 
hyana is sure to have been affected by idealizing motives not 
unknown in suchlike tales, and has possibly come into existence 
under the influence of the story of king Rtuparna whose skill in 
counting may have been based on reality as Grierson has endea- 
voured to show^). It hardly needs saying, that it is absolutely 
impossible humanly speaking to count in a moment the number 
of dice while making the glaha. In the most favourable case, 
given always the same durodara, a certain routine gained in the 
course of time might have made it possible to make every time the 
glaha wished for, though in that case it is no longer a matter of 
counting as meant in the Nalopakhyana. Consequently there 
remains only the factor of hazard which alone, I think, made the 
game so attractive to the gamblers. 

That the vibhitaka game was indeed a game of chance is actually 
attested by Nilakantha in his commentary on MBh. II 59, 8 
aksaglahah so ’'bhibhavet par am nas | tenaiva doso bhavatlha, Pdrtha. 
In explaining the latter pdda of this verse Nilakantha remarks : 
na tv atra svecchayd kapatam karttum sakyam daivddhmatvdd aksa- 
pdtasyety arthaK Though Nilakantha, in commenting the verse 
in question, had in mind the paSaka game as usually, as appears 
from aksapdtasya and from his explanation aksaglaha ifi pdsddhlno 
glahah in the preceding pdda, yet his interpretation preserves its 
full value as far as the principle is concerned which both the 
vibhitaka and pa§aka game have in common. 

The hazardous character of the vibhitaka game may finally 
indirectly be inferred from the fact, that magic powers were thought 
to be active in it. According to the Atharva Veda IV, 38, 1-3 
victory in gambling is ascribed to the interference of the apsara, 
who is consequently invoked to grant success by her mdyd: udbhin-- 
dattm sarnjdyantlm apsard'm sddhudeoimm | gldhe krtd'ni kinvdnam, 
apsard'm td’m ihd hme {1) vioimaitm dkirdnUm apsaram sadhude- 
vimm I gldhe krtd'ni gfhndnSm, apsard'm tarn ihd huve (2) yd'yaih 
parinftyaty addddnd kfidm gldhdt | sd' nah kftd'ni slsatl' praham 

Op. cit., p. 355 ff. 

®) Atharva Veda Samhita, heraasgegeben von R. Roth und W. D. Whitney; 
Zweite verbesserte Auflage besorgt von Dr. M. Lindenau, Berlin 1925, p. 74. 
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ufmtu maydya [ sd' nah pdyasoaty aitu md' no jaisur iddm dhandm 
(3). Here the apsard is represented as a power which grants or 
denies victory or takes it away. It is the apsard who makes the 
krta in the glaha {gldhe hftd'ni kfnvdnd'm), who grasps the k^ta in 
the glaha [gldhe kxtd'ni gfhndnd'm), and who takes the away 
from the glaha (ddddand kftarn gldhdt) ^). This utterance by the 
praying gambler leaves no doubt as to the true nature of the game. 

On comparing the vibhitaka game with the pataka game; which 
has been so lucidly analysed by Liiders^^), the relation between 
both of them becomes clear. In the vibhitaka game z. glaha is 
made from the stock of dice, conditioned by its agreement with 
the purvokta and based on the principle of odd or even ; after the 
glaha has been made, the dice are cast upon the adhide^ana and 
counted over. In the paiaka game, on the other hand, the duro- 
dara is replaced by three marked rectangular and quadrilateral 
prismas which are thrown up as in modem dicing ; after they 
have fallen down, the sides turned upwards are counted ; if the 
number of dice counted is in agreement with iht purvokta, the 
game is kfia and won ; if not, it is kali and lost. In the vibhitaka 
game stress lies on the act of grasping, in the pataka game on the 
act of casting. However different, accordingly, both of the games 
may seem, yet the connection between them is sufficiently palpable : 
in the pataka game the original large number of dice has been 
substituted by a small number of dice upon the sides of which a 
certain number of eyes have been marked .' symbols have in part 
been substituted for the concrete vibhitakas. The priority of the 
vibhitaka game as compared with the pa§aka game may hence 
be concluded. This conclusion is not affected by the fact, that 
in Mohenjo-daro dice have been found resembling the of the 
pa^ka game, since the culture of Mohenjo-daro represents a wholly 
other stage of civilization^). 

The secular vibhitaka game is determined by two factors only, 
viz, krta and kali. The terms and dvdpara, so well-known 
from literature both as names of special glahas and special yugas, 
are not in place in the secular vibhitaka game, but belong to the 
other variety of the game already referred to. 

In my opinion the reading Madana should not be altered into ddadhdnd, 
as proposed by Liiders, op. cit,, p. 48 referring to the reading of Sayaj^a and 
one MS. 

Op. cit., p. 4£f. 

®) See E. Mackay, The Indus Civilization, London 1935 ; Chapter VII, p. 179. 
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RGVEDA X, 95. PURURAVAS AND URVASl 

BY H. J. DE ZWART, Utrecht 

Literature : Geldner, Vedische Studien I, 243. Windisch, Vhdl. 
der 33. PMol. Vers. 28. H. Oldenberg, Z.D.M.G. 39, 72; G.G.A. 
1890, 420 ; 1909, 68; Rgveda-conunentary. Bergaigne, 2, 92. 
Hertel, W.Z.E.M. 18, 148 ; 23, 287; 346; 25, 182. Arnold, Pop. 
Studies in Mythology etc. (London 1900). Bhagavat, Key to 
interpret the Veda. Ludwig, Uber Methode 35 ; S.B.B.G.W. 1897 
XX; 1909 X; 1899 IV. Z.D.M.G. 40, 715. Wintemitz, W.Z.K.M. 
23, 120. Keith, J.R.A.S. igii, 990; 1913, 412. Hertel, I.F. 31, 131. 
Geldner, Commentary, v. Schroeder, Mysterium und Mythus im 
Rgveda. Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rgveda, Gottingen 1913. Renou, 
Hymnes du Rgveda. 

The dialogue-hymn RV X 95 has been discussed very often 
already, but, in spite of our understanding of the text which has 
in many respects undoubtedly improved, the explanation cannot 
be considered as definitive. The interpretation of this hymn 
being often dependent on the conception one has with regard to 
the situation as a whole, the qualities of the characters, the nature 
of the hsmn and the relation to the later versions, I will make 
some remarks concerning these questions before giving a com- 
mentary upon the text. 

Oldenberg’s Akhyana-hypothesis, which appears to me to be 
sufficiently refuted by Hertel (W.Z.K.M. 23, 273) surely relieves 
the interpreter, by the supposition of connecting prose, of the 
obligation to look for a proper connection between the stanzas, 
but in this case appears not only to be without any justification, 
but even a misappreciation of the artistic conception and an impe- 
diment for a right understanding of the dialogue, where the verses 
succeed one another so strictly, often taking up words of the 
preceding sentence, where the situation remains the same, and 
where the text never suggests a pause. For the same reason I 
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reject Geldner’s and Hertei’s idea, viz. to consider several lines as 
describing itihasa-verse, spoken by the narrator. There may 
have been an introduction in prose, although it is just as well 
possible that the myth was known well enough to make the scene 
clear without further explications. The question of ritual appli- 
cation, which can be discussed in h37pothetical terms only (cf. 
von Schroeder, M. und M.) and that of supposed dramatic per- 
formance, concerning which I share Hertel’s opinions, I do not 
deal with here. 

Further, with most of the interpreters, I share the opinion 
that the later versions undoubtedly have preserved the kernel 
of the Rgveda-story — the essential traits are recognizable in all 
versions, and without these Rgveda X, 95, especially lines 3— 5, 
is unintelligible. 

Finally some remarks about the characters. I refuse to impute 
to Urvaii that trait of cruelty, nay, sadism, which is ascribed to 
her generally (with the exception of Hertel) ; as will appear from 
my translation, the Rgveda-h5mm is very well comprehensible 
without this trait, and in the later versions nothing points in this 
direction — on the contrary, there are several (Sat. Br., Harivam^a, 
Visnu Pur. — and especially Kathasarits. and, of course, Kalidasa) 
which clearly show her pity and unchanged love for Pururavas. 
The fact of her leaving Pururavas is inevitable and is neither his 
fault nor hers ; I fully agree with Geldner who points out (Ved. 
Stud. II, 272) that the earthly mission of an Apsaras is brought 
to an end by her pregnancy ; the ruse of the Gandharvas, then, is 
only the inducement, not the deeper motive of her departure. 
It is certainly true that, in contrast with Pururavas, who speaks 
agitatedly, interrupts himself and is much confused, she keeps to 
plain reasoning; the lines spoken by her are of a much simpler 
construction than those of Pururavas ; often the four parts of a 
stanza are four complete short sentences. But, to me, her words 
make an impression of being calm and wise rather than cold and 
indifferent. 

The course of the dialogue I see, after my interpretation of the 
text, as follows : 

P. asks U. for an interview (i). 

U. declares this to be useless, she has disappeared for ever (2). 
P. : “A cowardly ruse made me loose you (3) ; you were happy 
with me” (4). 


F. : "'Yes; m followed your wilF' (5). 

P. : '"(And nevertheless youVe left me?) Alas, it's true, the other 
Apsaras, too, first came to me (6) and then fled away 
again”'." (8).. 

U. : "They came to you out of curiosity, for they will look after 
your son (7) ; their flight was nothing but coquetry” (9). 

P. : "U., stay with me for a long time; I, a man of noble birth, 
have begotten a child by you” (10). 

U. : "You surely are of noble birth and have begotten a child by 
me — but I cannot stay” (ii), 

P. : "And our son, would not he cry for his father ?” (12). 

U. : "If he does, I will tell you so and send him to you” (13). 

P. threatens to commit suicide (14). 

U. : "No woman is worth that a man should do such a thing be- 
cause of her (15). Be satisfied with the four years you've 
had me, as Fm satiated with the food IVe taken on the 
earth” (16). 

P. tries a last entreaty to U. {17). 

U. refuses this, but consoles him with the prospect of heaven (18). 
Commentary, 

i) haye jdye : here I follow Geldner (Ved. St.). Ludwig, Z.D.M.G. 
40 (1886) 715 thinks that, where tisiha ghore must be parenthesis 
because of the accent, manasd must be combined with jdye, and 
consequently translates : "Ich komme zur Besinnung”, with which 
many later authors agree (e.g. Hertel, Hillebrandt, Renou). That 
jdye manasd covld. possibly have this meaning seems to me highly 
improbable ; on the other hand, manasd taken with the following 
mcdmsi,„kfnavdvahai, in spite of the parenthesis, is very well 
explainable. In none of the different versions of the story (see 
Geldner, Ved. Stud.) Pururavas is said to be demented, let alone 
that he comes to his senses again when meeting Urva^i. Expressed 
is only that he"rambles about as if mad” and (Sat. Br.), that he 
is ddhyd j al fan. And, to my thinking, at the beginning of this 
dialogue he certainly does not recover his senses, but still is ddhyd 
jalfan—in stanza i) he interrupts himself, in lively painted ner- 
vousness : "O my wife, reasonably — stay, you cruel woman: 
— we must speak to one another,” just as he does in stanza 10). 

Na mayas karan again with great liveliness, negation ahead : 
positive notion + negation = the opposite of that notion : no 
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joy = sorrow ; "if we do not speak these words now, they would 
not bring us joy — i.e. we’ll be sorry”. That mantra ete could be 
said with regard to earlier words that have not been mentioned 
seems to me improbable, and so I translate faratare ahan with 
"in the future” and not with "formerly”. 

2) Kim eta, vaca kmavd tavaham. “Why should I speak such 
words to you ?” ; for the following reasons I prefer this translation 
to that which is always given : "What am I to do with these your 
words?” 

a) Etd vaca evidently takes up mantra ete, and consequently 
does not refer to P.’s words, but to the proposed interview. 

b) Tavaham is placed with great emphasis at the end of the 
sentence as a strong contrast : I, the Apsaras to you, a mortal 
man, a contrast which is not shown to full advantage in the other 
translation. 

3) In 3) a/b I would not take jms as a particle of comparison, 
by which conception this line is commonly seen as two further 
comparisons, picturing U.’s disappearance, uttered by P. ; but 
with Hillebrandt (who follows Sayana) as a negation. However, 
it appears to me-that 3) a/b ought not to be connected, as H. does, 
with 2) c/d, but with 3) c/d, and should be translated : “The arrow, 
the weapon of the quiver, was not of any use to me nor.... ; (for) 
in an avlra, unmanly (against which nothing could be done by a 
man) design....” .So the sharp separation between 3) a/b and 3) c/d 
is avoided. Moreover, a striking feature in this dialogue is that 
almost all stanzas we may ascribe with certainty to U. join in 
very precisely to the phrases spoken by P. (often even with repeti- 
tion of one or more of P.’s words, so in stanzas 2, 5, 9, 13, 15) ; 
P., however, does not answer her, does not debate, but as it were 
follows the jumping-about drift of his own excited thoughts. 
Therefore, I think it improbable that here he instantly should 
amplify U.’s words (thus admitting that she is durafand; and that 
while his aim is to win her back !). Oldenbergs explanation (com- 
mentary), followed by none of the other interpreters, namely that 
stanza 3) should be ascribed to U., whereby he translates : “Wie 
ein PfeU etc. bin ich aufgeblitzt angesichts deines avlra kratu” 
does not fit into the situation as we must imagine it on the ground 
of the later versions, above all the Sat. Br. ; that such an integral 
trait of the story as the requirement that P. may not show himself 
naked to her, and the ruse of the Gandharvas through which 
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nevertheless this happens ' should be a later addition, or should 
have originated from a wrong interpretation of the Rgveda-passage 
is a supposition which, if anyhow possible, should be avoided, 

6) What is the meaning of this stanza ? Most interpreters 

consider it as a depiction of the flight of the other Apsaras from 
P., when he meets them on his wandering (Geidner as itihasa- 
verse, Hillebrandt as allocution of P. to the Apsaras) ; they then 
translate sasmh with **zerliefen, liefen fort''. Von Schroeder 
takes it as a reminder of P. of his first meeting with U., where the 
other Apsaras, too, were present, and gives for the transla^- 

tion ''reisen", in the remark: ''dahergeflogen kommen". Olden- 
berg considers this stanza as a question of P., whither formerly 
the other Apsaras have gone, together with the disappearance of 
U., “die A., die so schnell einhereilten — wo sind die geblieben ?“, 
and thus translates : “einhereilen". In all these translations the 
connection with the follow'ing stanza of U. is anything but clear ; 
that is why Geidner supposes a gap in the context ; v. Schroeder 
transposes stanza 7) ; Hertel ascribes stanza 6) to U., and sees 
the course of events as follows : U. (6) : the (other) Apsaras fled 
from you ; (7) I (on the contrary) even am with child by you. In 
itself this is plausible enough, but, in my view, it cannot be inferred 
from the Sanskrit text. Hillebrandt thinks of connecting prose. 
Even assuming the possibility of the presence thereof in this hymn, 
I do not think it probable just between these stanzas, because, 
by Hillebrandts interpretation, the context only becomes clear 
if one supposes that a very important phrase of P., e.g. a question 
about his son, should have been communicated in prose, and not 
a depiction of the situation, change of the scene or something 
like that. 

I prefer to consider this stanza as a question of P., why the 
Apsaras showed themselves to him just now, and then fled from 
him again; at the same time a comparison with U., who first 
came to him, and after four years left him again ; and thus 
translate sasruh with “streamed, swum (to me)“. With stanza 
7) U. then answers: they were curious about you, they knew 
about my relation to you, “they will be present at the birth of 
your son". 

7) It is, in my opinion, impossible to consider dsate as a past 
tense, because asmin is then unexplainable; when Ayu is bom 
already, the expression asmin is wholly unintelligible, unless he 
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is present, of which there is no indication. When, however, he is 
not yet bom, U. can say asmin with a gesture to her womb. 

8) P. does not react on the preceding stanza, which nevertheless 
contains the announcement of his future fatherhood ; here lies a 
difficulty, hence the supposition of a gap in the context (Geldner, 
Ved. Stud.), of connecting prose (Hillebrandt) or transposition of 
the preceding stanza (v. Schroeder). One could think that P. 
does not react because he knows already, but this conflicts with 
all later versions of the story, nor is anything pointing in this direc- 
tion to be found in the Rgveda-h5min itself. In my view this, 
again, is an example (if a very strong one) of P.’s scarcely listening 
to U. during the whole dialogue, and how, in great confusion, 
he follows the drift of his own thoughts. But, in fact, he has heard 
it, as turns out later on. Moreover, the whole interview shows 
clearly that his son does not mean very much to him now — ^he 
wants to win back U. ; when he mentions his son he does so as 
an argument to get her back. 

tarasantl na bhujyus. Sayaoa gives the gloss mrgi, but, as 
Oldenberg remarks, this is a gaess. tar asanti, in connection with the 
following atrasan, very probably means "shy, skittish” (see Olden- 
berg). But when Oldenberg then sees in bhujyus “vielleicht ein 
Natter”, that, too, is a guess. With regard to the following stanza 
of U., where she seems to take up both comparisons of P., in 
opposition to raihasprso asvds the krllayo asvdso, in opposition to 
tarasantl bhujyus the dtayo that brash up their feathers, I would 
see in bhujyus a swan that, after his neck, is called “flexible”. 
A swan also is called cakra, after his curved neck ; Homer has 
SoXix 65 BiQog. For the omission of the substantive, compare hari 
for "lion”; &iva is spoken of as “the blue”. 

lo) In connection with stanza ii), where U. says that P. vamly 
tries to persuade her, I think it right to consider stanza lo) as a 
wish of P. that U. may stay with him for a long time ; “may U, 
live long bringing me the pleasures of love”, “may U. during a 
long time of her life bring me the pleasures of love”, whereby he 
interrupts himself with : janisto apo naryah sujdtah, most inter- 
preters translate here : “may a noble son be bom from the water”. 
I prefer to translate: “a man of noble birth (in stanza 14, too, P. 
speaks of himself in the 3rd person, there with sudevo) has begotten a 
son {janisto absolutely) by the water (a^o, abl. sg.,U. ? or in a gynae- 
cologic sense ? ; dpah, however, often means female deities). By 
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this translation the connection with the following verse is clear. 
To P/s naryah SMjdtah^U: assents with jajmse goplthydya, to P/s 
janisto apo with dadMtha ma ojah, and with ii) e/d she says that 
Ms wish, expressed in lo) a/b is impossible, becanse he has not 
listened ■'■to; ''her.' ; 

11) dadatha ma ojah: with Sayana : you have given your virile 
sixengih {apaiyotpddanasdmarthyam) to me. 

12) , 13) cakram na in stanza 12) and 13) has created many dif- 

ficulties. In the first place I do not think it probable that 
should figure as a comparative particle in 12) and in 13) as a nega- 
tion. Cakran most probably has to be explained in connection 
with the root krand: cakraf a nomen with intensive-reduplication. 
Perhaps one may see herein the bird that later on is called cakra 
or cakmvdka ? Cf the greek SXoXvQi also with reduplication. In 
that case the first cakram na is an incomplete comparison : * ‘whin- 
ing (moaning) like ^ U., who continually expresses herself 

much more distinctly than P., completes the metaphor 

na krandad. When na is considered as a comparative particle, 
I think it impossible to take vartayate as dat. part., as generally 
is done so far; I therefore take it as 3rd pers. sing, praes, and 
krandad as nom. sing. part. Prati hravdni, then, stands alone, 
and the rest of the stanza is the object : ‘T will impart to you : 
he (the child) sheds tears...."' This translation further has the 
advantage of the complete parallelism between prati bravdni and 
hinavd. 

16) This stanza commonly is considered as a derision of P. by 
U. ; Oldenberg calls it “wenig erheblig", even speaks of sadism, 
and suggests the possibility of a refusal of offered food, that might 
be mentioned in the akhyana-prose. Von Schroeder says : “Wie 
P. sentimental und gar tragisch wird, beruehrt sie das offenbar 
nur hoechst unangenehm. Sie iehnt diesen Ton kuehl und spoet- 
tisch ab." But in my opinion derision is out of the question here ; 
on the contrary, this is a consolation and a wise advice of U. 16) 
c/d, then, is to be considered as a comparison : “for four years I 
spent my nights with you ; I am satisfied with the drop of butter 
I enjoyed once a day ; be you satisfied as well with the time I have 
lived with you. By this explanation, further, the transposition of 
stanzas 16) and 17), as suggested by Geldner, is superfluous. That 
could mean : “now I'm satisfied and go away” (Von 
Schroeder, Hertel), is impossible, as Oldenberg rightly observes. 
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Translation. 

P. i) O my wife, — stay, you cruel woman ! — let us speak to 
one another reasonably ; if these our words remain unspoken, it 
will be to our grief, later. 

U. 2) Why should I speak to you ? I’ve gone away, like the 
first of the dawns, Puruvaras, return home ! Difficult to be caught 
I am, like the wind. 

P. 3) Of no use to me was my arrow, the weapon of the quiver, 
of no use the fast riding that wins cows and hundreds of treasures. 
In an unmanly design there was a flash, like a lightning, and the 
Gandharvas uttered a bleating like a lamb. 

P. 4) Bringing in the morning goods and food to her father-in- 
law, when he desires so, from the adjacent house, she has obtained 
a home where she enjoyed herself day and night, possessed by me 
in love. 

U. 3) Thrice a day you’ve possessed me, and against my wiU, 
too, you’ve taken me. I followed your wish, Puruvaras ; then 
you were the king of my body. 

P. 6) S, S, S. G., the lotuslike, C., streamed (to me) like pink 
grease-paint, and mooed their loudest like milk-cows. 

U. 7) When he is bom, the women will surround him, the rivers 
that sing their own glory have made him grow, like the gods, o 
Pururavas, have strengthened you for the violent struggle, the 
annihilation of the enemies. 

P. 8) But when I, a mortal man, would mix with the immortal 
women, who had given up their (swanlike) appearance, they recoded 
from me like a shy swan, like mares bumping against the chariot. 

U. 9) When a mortal, full of desire for the heavenly women 
mixes with them, like they want him to do, they coquette like 
swans, with their body, playing and biting like mares. 

P. 10) May the water-woman, who flashed like a lightning, 
Urvas'i, livelong bringing me the pleasures of love — a mortal man 
of noble birth has fecundated the water-woman. 

U. ii) Indeed you are bom to protect, and you gave me your 
virile strength, but I, who knew, informed you on that day — ^you, 
however, didn’t listen to me. Why do you speak in vain ? 

P. 12) When will the son, when he is bom, want to see his father, 
shedding tears (moaning) like a cakravaka, when he has under- 
stood ever5d:hing ? Who has separated the married couple, of 
one mind, the fire still burning in the house of the father-in-law ? 
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U. 13) I will inform yon : he sheds tears, moaning like a cakra- 
vaka for cherishing love and I will send to yon that of you which 
we have with ns ; go home, you will not win me, yon fooL 

P. 14) Should your lover depart for ever, to go to the farthest 
distances, should he lie in the womb of destruction, the wild 
w^olves, should they devour him.... 

U. 15) PurOvaras, do not die, don't depart from here, not must 
devour you the wild 'wolves. Friendship with women is impos- 
sible, their hearts are like hyenas'. 

U. 16) When, in changed appearance, during four autumns I 
passed my nights among mankind, once a day, I ate a drop of 
butter : thereof I'm still satiated. 

P. 17) Urvaii, who pervades the air, goes through heaven, I, 
her lover, invite her. May the gift of the well-prepared ofiering 
reach you ; return, my heart is scorched. 

U. 18) So the gods speak to you, son of Ila ; here you are a 
child of death, your offspring will venerate the gods with sacrifices, 
in heaven you, too, will find happiness. 



MUNDA AND INDONESIAN 

BY F. B. J. KUIPER, Leiden 


I. The Munda languages ^), which constitute the smallest of the 
linguistic families of India, are nowadays spoken on the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau, in the adjoining districts of Madras and the 
Central Provinces, and in the Mahadeo Hills®). As early as 
1853, Logan had pointed out some similarities between Munda 
and Further Indian languages ; E. Kuhn and other scholars amply 
discussed them, but the exact nature of these relations remained 
undecided until, in 1906, Father Wilhelm Schmidt and Sten 
Konow *) brought forward weighty arguments in favour of a 
genetic relationship of Munda to Mon-Khmer and other Further 
Indian dialects. Schmidt proposed to denote the whole group 
of these languages by the general name “Austro-Asiatic”. At 
the same time, however, he pointed out a number of analogies 
with the Indonesian, Polynesian, and Melanesian languages (which 
he comprised under the generic name “Austronesian”). Since 
he ascribed all these similarities to linguistic relationship in the 
traditional sense of the word, supposing a parent language to 
have existed from which, in the very remote past, the Austro- 
Asiatic and the Austronesian branch had split off, he had to 
invent one more new term which was to embrace these two 
linguistic sub-families and decided upon “Austric” (o;^. c., p. bpf.). 

The Munda dialects are denoted by the following symbols : Bh. Birhor, 
GB. = Gadaba of Bastar, GV. = id. of Vizegapatam, J. — Juang, K. Kurku, 
Kh. = Kharia, Kw. = Korwa, M. = Mundari, N. Nahali, S. = Santali and 
So. = Sora. All words not especially marked are taken from Santali. 

2 ) See in general Sten Konow, Linguistic Survey of India, vol. IV, p. yff, 
I write Munda, Mundari, Kurku (for Munda, Muigdarl, Kurku etc.), for the same 
reason that Sanskrit, Dravidian, etc. is usually written instead of Saiiiskrta, 
Dra vidian. The orthography of the various Munda dialects has been conformed, 
as far as possible, to the spelling system of Santali. 

See ‘"Die Mon«Khmer-Vdlker, ein Bindeglied zwischen Voikern Zentral-asiens 
und Austronesiens” (Brunswick 1906) ; cf. also **Grundzuge einer Lautlehre der 
Khasi-Sprache” (Abh. K. Bay. Ak. Wiss., I. Kl., vol, 22, part 3, 1904), p. 759!. 

*) See “Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen'* for 1906, and Linguistic Survey of 
India, vol. IV (1906), p, 10 


It is only to be expected that this first attempt of Schmidt 
was not without fault. Schmidt himself was obviously quite 
aware of the fact that, especially as far as Munda and Nicobarese 
were concerned, his little book was only a first step in a field, 
about which too little was then known. His etymological con- 
nexions were in many cases open to dispute. It was to be the 
task of other scholars to rectify the errors and to develop this 
new line of study. Unfortunately Schmidt’s book failed to 
inspire others to this much needed co-operation. When, in 1928, 
the Hungarian scholar G. de Hevesy (under pseudon5nn) published 
the first of his studies, which in the next years would lead him 
to reject categorically the theory of an Austro-Asiatic linguistic 
family, and to connect the Munda group of languages with the 
Finno-Ugrian family of speech, the comparative study of Munda 
and Mon-Khmer was still as much neglected as it had been more 
than twenty years before. Since a part of de Hevesy’s critical 
remarks on Schmidt’s work was well-founded, his new theory 
was at first accepted by a considerable number of Orientalists, 
of whom he quotes as much as 14 names in OLZ 1934, p. 476. 
Coedes, BEFEO 1932, p. 581, called it "pas une mince decou- 
verte” ^). 

I do not intend to criticize here de Hevesy’s bold theory, the 
less so as I have had the occasion, at a meeting of Dutch orient- 
alists in 1941, to point out how unsubstantial its foundations 
are. It must be admitted that Schmidt’s etymological con- 
nexions contain a number of errors. His knowledge of Santali 
(the best-known Munda dialect) was evidently modest ; but then, 
it is to be. doubted whether even an intimate acquaintance with 
this language would have preserved him from an error, which 
for him, with his rare knowledge of the Further Indian languages, 
was almost unavoidable, viz. to view Munda too much in the 

Cf. also Dobo, Amer. Anthrop., vol. 35 (1933), p. 55^ Bonnerjee, ibid., 
38 (193b), 148 f., and K. R^gamey, Poiski Biuletyn orientalistyczny, vol. 2 
(1938), pp. 13 — 40. The last article contains a nearly complete bibliography 
of de Hevesy*s publications. See further Hamit Ko§ay, '‘Turkische Elemente 
in den Munda-Sprachen"’ (quoted in the 'Tndogermanisches Jahrbuch'', vol. 25, 
p. 174 ; not accessible to me), and W. Ruben, Eisenschmiede und Damonen in 
Indien (Intern. Archiv fur Ethnographic, vol. XXXVII, suppi.) pp. 117, 141 f. 
Most of the reviewers of de Hevesy 's publications were unacquainted with 
Munda. Nevertheless the lack of linguistic methodology was so apparent that 
several comments were unfavourable, cf. Turner, JRAS 1934, p. 799 ff., Burrow, 
BSOAS II, 331, Sebeok, JAOS 65, p. 60, n. 5 and n. 6. Sebeok*s own theory is 
criticized by Lawrence Palmer Briggs, ibidem, p. 57 if. 



light of the morphological principles of its Further Indian cognates. 
An analysis of the Munda method of word-formation, however, 
shows that, in this respect as in many others, Santali has developed 
to a language of much the same type as Dravidian. As a matter 
of fact, Munda and Dravidian now constitute an Indian linguistic 
league {Spmchbund), in which, in a lesser degree, the Indo- Aryan 
languages are also involved. The normal mode of word-formation 
in Munda is now by suffixation, the ancient prefixes and infixes, 
with a few exceptions, no longer being productive (at least as 
far as. Kherwari, the principal group of dialects, and Kurku are 
concerned. In Sora the situation is somewhat different); Schmidt, 
who underestimated the immense importance of suffixation, has 
thus been led to many incorrect word-comparisons. But though 
this must be admitted, de Hevesy's argumentation in favour of 
the Finno-Ugrian relationship is unacceptable. Better, however, 
than by a purely controversial discussion the inaccuracy of his 
theory will be shown by the following examination of a single 
point bearing not only on the relationship between Munda and 
the other Austro- Asiatic languages, but also on the wider and 
more problematic question of the historical relations between 
Austro-Asiatic and Austronesian. 

2. It cannot reasonably be questioned that there are a number 
of agreements between these linguistic families which point to a 
certain connexion in a remote past. These correspondences are 
not restricted to such words as are easily borrowed owing to 
cultural influences and commercial intercourse but comprise also 
such pronouns as Munda (Kurku) : Malay ini 'This'", Munda 
(M.J.) din\ Sundanese ain etc. Schmidt, who was the 

firsts) to state expressis the ultimate relationship between 
the two groups of languages, brings forward the following argu- 
ments: X. the total identity of their phonetical systems. 2. the 
entire original identity of their word-structure. 3. several im- 
portant and striking details of the grammar, viz. a) postposition 
of the “genitive'', b) suffixation and, partly, the form of the 
possessive pronoun, c) the occurrence in many of these languages 
of an exclusive and an inclusive form of the personal pronoun 
of the ist person plural, d) the occurrence of a dual and a trial 

Logan and Blagden had already poitiited out some analogies (see 'Pagan 
Races of the Malay Peninsula’, vol. 11 , p. 437, n. i). 
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in several of these languages. 4. , far-reaching correspondences in 
the vocabulary^). 

It has been objected that the Mon-Khmer words are pre- 
eminently monosyllabic whereas the normal type of Indonesian 
words is disyllabic, but this cannot be taken as a serious argument 
against the connexion of these languages as the Mon-Khmer 
monosyllabism is obviously due to a comparatively recent develop- 
ment in accordance with the same tendency of the Indo-Chinese 
languages. The roots, for the rest, from which the derivatives 
have been formed by means of prefixes, are clearly monosyllabic 
and, according to a well-known theory, the same is the case with 
Indonesian. Nevertheless, although the founder of the Indo- 
nesian comparative philology, H. Kern, accepted Schmidt's theory 
of the Austric family 2), other competent judges were more reserved. 
Thus Blagden wrote : 'The connection of the Mon-Khmer lan- 
guages with the Malayo-Polynesian family is most mysterious, 
as there appears to be a considerable resemblance in structure, 
accompanied (despite a certain number of common words), by 
a very distinct diversity in the actual materials" ^) and in a note 
he adds : 'The syntax is almost identical, and there is a remarkable 
likeness in some of the prefixes and infixes in use in the two 
families. The Malayan languages also use suffixes, whereas the 
Mon-Khmer languages do not ; but, curiously enough, Nicobarese 
also to a limited extent uses them". It does not seem that much 
value is to be attached to the last point. In Munda the suffixation 
had been introduced as early as the Vedic period but its non- 
Austro-Asiatic character is in my opinion apparent. Schmidt's 
former attempt to connect the Nicobarese suffixes with those of 
Munda is incorrect and has later (in 1930) been abandoned by 
himself. We have thus far no reason to reckon suffixation among 
the Austro-Asiatic means of word-formation. In Austronesian it 
is likewise held to belong to a later stage of development^). 

As Skeat and Blagden's work was published almost simul- 
taneously with Schmidt’s famous little book, Blagden, when 
writing of "a certain number of common words", had not yet 


See *'Die Mon-Khmer-Volker'", p. 36. 

*) Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Ned. -Indie, yde Voig- 
xeeks, VI (= vol. 60), 1908, p. 166 IS. (= Verspr. Geschr. vol. XIV, p. 319 ff.). 
®) Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, vol. 11 , p. 444. 
) See, e.g., R. A. Kern, BTLV, vol. 102 (1943), p. 308. 


seen the comparative word-lists on which Schmidt's conclusion 
of '"einer weitgehenden Ubereinstimmung ihres Wortschatzes" was 
based. Would it have altered his judgment if he had ? It cannot, 
I think, be denied, that the number of etymological correspond- 
ences between Austronesian and Austro-Asiatic is smaller than 
we should expect on account of their remarkable agreement in 
morphological matters. There are, indeed, very common words 
that are found in nearly all the Austro-Asiatic and Austronesian 
languages, as the word for '‘eye": Munda (Santali) m£t\ Nico- 
barese mat, Khasi khymat, Stieng, Bahnar, etc. mat, Semsing med, 
Malay mata, etc. And fresh evidence will no doubt be found 
by a renewed comparative study, owing to our widened knowledge 
of Santali and the highly interesting Sora (or Sa vara), which 
preserves many ancient words that have been lost in the Kherwari 
group; cl, e.g., So. besid {bi^4d) "salt": Orang Benua. penasin, 
Malay {m)asm; So. Jo'- "earth, ground" : Jav. Mai. lebu "dust" 
(cl Semang "dust", Kenahoi reboi "sand"?); So. $er4m 
"to smell": Mai harum, rum "odorous" 2 ); So. ild'n- "forest 
grass, straw", Kh. olan "long grass" {telah "to thatch"): Jav. 
alah alan, Mai. "high reed-grass" (cf. Khasi u phlan "grass") ; 
So. je-muj- "red ant", mujdd-, mui-dd- "ant" (like M.Ho mui 
from cf. S. mu6 ) : Mai. semut, Mon samot, etc. id. (root buy) ; 
So. kildj-, kildy-(gum)- "lightning" ( = "^kilad ) : Mai. kilat, id. 
(< "^kilac, cf. Mon tail, Khmer bhll, id., with 4% from Hey as against 
Hac <Hay ) ; So. Pun- "a pit", S. khorlgk "hollow, cavity": Mai. 
kolon "a hole, mine pit", Jav. bdlbn ''a hole, to pierce". Cl 
Khmer luh "to make a hole", etc. (see p. 000 ) ; So. drih- "pungent, 
acid, sour": Mai. id . ; So. kdru- "monkey" (K. sard, M. Ho 
sard "black-faced monkey, Hanuman") : Mai. "monkey" (cl 
Sorting Urau, Jelai Tembi m', Centr, Sakai rd, rau, and the 
same interchange oi -auj-a in the cognates of Munda baha "flower" 
and kumu, humu dirty**)*, So. kdppd-, K. kdpd "wing": Mai 
kepak, id. (cl So. K. mdrd, S. marak ' : Mai. mirak "peacock") ; 
So. sarsd'r "to comb" {sendr- "a comb") : Mai. sisir "a comb" ; 
So. d*dr- "to dawn": Batak binsar "to rise (of the sun)"; So. 
td'ben- "the tender shoots of the bamboo": Mai. rebun "bamboo 
shoot"; So. dungu*- "to be bent", Kh. hinduh "to stoop, to 

See Die Mon-Khmer-Vdlker, pp. i2X— -157. 

2) Despite Mr. de Hevesy> who stigraatizes the assumption of prefixation in 
Munda as being an “absurd theory” (JBORS, vol. 21, 1935, p. 117). 
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creep” : Jav. ieku, Mai. tunduk "to stoop” i), Mai. runduk "bent 
down”; So. jdban "brown or red" : Jav. abah "red”; So. di‘A-, 
Kh. den “to cook”: Mai. rSndan "to fry”; So. md6r (S. tendar, 
M. Under, Ho tender)^) "to lean”: Mai. sandar, Jav. sender, id.; 
with final nasalization (§ 7) in one of the two branches: So. 
etd'h-, S. M. Bh. Ho hatah "brain” : Mai. otak, id. ; So. tambe'd- 
“to carry on the shoulder”, Ho herbed, S. herm^ "to carry under 
the arm” : Mai. ambin "to carry on the back” (cf. Pantang Kapur 
of Johor m’en, m’hen "to carry”, see Blagden’s list, B 400) ; So. 
fol "stout” : Mai. sintul “short and fat” ; Munda cognates of 
Malay words occunung in other dialects are, e.g., Kh. gone {goineh), 
J. gone, goneh, GB. gine “tooth” : Mai. genih "tusks of a female 
elephant”; K. tirin, Hw. tirln {tarin) "tooth”: Mai. tarin “eye- 
tooth, fang”®) ; S. urut', K. iirut “to rub, scrub” ; Mai. urut “to 
rub” ; S. galam “dark” : Mai. kSlam, silam, id. (root lap, cf. Mai. 
gdlap) ; S. cahaf “to gape”, nasalized S. angop’ , M. dhgop' , K. 
dngUb, Kh. dhgab-dd. So. ahe'b-dd- "to yawn, gape”: Jav. ahob 
"yawning” (root ’ap or hap, cf. Mon kha-ap “to yawn”) ; S. M. 
Kh. bai “to do”: Mai. gawai, game, “to do, to make, 

accomplish” ; S. Ho geran, M. girah, Kh. sdroh “to groan”, K. 
gerah "to moan”, S. darah duruh “to whimper, complain”: Mai. 
eran, ran "to moan, groan”; Kh. doko, doko "to sit”: Mai. 
dud.uk, id. ; S. tot' , M. twd , Ho tud, K. tUd “to pull out, uproot” : 
Mai. bantun, id. ; Ho ter "to throw a stone” : Mai. lontar, “to 
throw” ; S. gavid, M. gdui, Kh. gouf “to beckon with the hand" : 
Mai. gamit "to touch slightly with the finger in order to give a 
hint or draw attention” (word-base *ga-wic) ; Kh. M. Ho gur 
“to fall down” : Mai. gugur “to fall off before time, to be born 
untimely” (cf. So. pdlud “to drop or fall, to slip through a narrow 
passage” : Stieng rolut "abortus”) ; K. karup, M. Ho hdrub “to 
cover with a basket, plate, etc.” (from *ka-dwp' , cf. So. dub “to 
shut, cover”, rub “to cover, to put the lid on”, Stieng grup, Mon 
grop “to cover”): Mai. katup “closedL", tutup “to shut, cover”, 
li{n)tuip "covered on all sides” (Sakai kdtop, tup "to cover”, katop 
“to shut”, Khmer khtop, id.) ; Kh. J. lerdh “moon” : Mai. tirah. 

As for the prefix see Kern, op.c, 289. 

Blending with S. tade^ lade, id. 

3 ) Since Central Sakai of boar or ogre"' prob. stands for Harm, 

Mai. tarih may perhaps be referred, together with gadih "tusk of elephant" 
(Central Sakai gadih), to the same root from which g^nih is derived. 

If so, the interchange f\d would in this case originate from protorindonesian . 
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cSrah “bright” ; K. hit' “to rise” : Mai. terhit “to rise, arise” ; 
S. kuku6 “to draw up the legs, bent, curved” : Mai. kukut “con- 
tracted (hands and feet)”; perhaps also : S. tonkor {tangao, rebor- 
rowed from Hi.) “to hang up”, M. dunga “to hang”: Mai. gantuh, 
id. (root dc.-ga ) ; Kh. goso, M. gosok “to anoint” i) : Mai. gosok 
“to smear, rub” ; Kh. lebti "man, human being” : Tagalog tawo, 
id. (cf. Palaung d-hd “people”, Besisi /eJoiis, jiboh “man”, jobo 
“mankind”) ; S. M. misi “hair on the upper lip” : Mai. misai 
“moustache” (Sakai bis^, id. ; but see below); N. dfo “fire”: 
Indones. *apuy, id.®). But the undeniable divergence in lexical 
matters points to the conclusion that either one of these linguistics 
groups, or both, have undergone foreign influences. 

3 . It is unquestionable to Schmidt’s merit that he has stated 
his idea of a genetic relationship between the two branches of 
his Austric family of speech in a clear and straightforward (not 
to say dogmatic) manner. But his views of the problem of their 
relations were obviously strongly influenced by the orthodox 
notions of linguistic relationship then prevalent among the stu- 
dents of Indo-European linguistics. The study of the languages 
of uncivilized peoples, however, has since led to a much greater 
appreciation of the enormous importance of mixing and blending. 
In this respect Blagden’s judgment was wider and sounder. 
“Uninflected languages”, he wrote®), “can pass, almost imper- 
ceptibly, from one family into another”. It may be added that 
similar transitions from Dra vidian and Munda to Aryan are found 
in India. As a matter of fact, the wide-spread opinion that 
borrowings are mainly confined to substantives, adjectives, and 
verbs but do not affect, for instance, the pronominal system*) 
cannot be upheld in the light of the evidence furnished by the 
languages of uncivilized peoples : in fact, it is too exclusively 


Cf, the spelling gosd^ [e.g. Mark 6 : 13 and 14 : 8) ; Nottrott, Grammatik 
der Kolh~Sprache 49, and Bhaduri, A Mundari-English Dictionary, write goso. 
Doubtful on account of Ho gasar, K. gasa, So. gosdd (cf. also Mai. g^s^k, ges^l). 

“) As for Ainu ape (apoi) see O. Gjerdman, Monde Or, 20 (1926), 

pp. 41 f., 70, 73, 

®) See op. c.y p. 460 f. 

*) Cf., s.g., Meiilet, Linguistiqne Mstorique et linguistique generaie, pp, 82 f., 
84 f., 87 (= Scientia, vol, 15, 1914, pp. 408 f,, 411, 413), p. 142, and H. L. 
Koppelmann, Album Baader, pp. 18, 22. It should be observed, however, that 
in later publications Meiilet admitted the possibility of mixed languages for the 
East Asiatic area, cf. Les langues du monde (1924), p. 9 f. See also J. van 
Ginneken, Atti del III Congress© intern, dei linguist! (Firenze 1935), p- 37- 
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based on the results of Indo-European studies^). There are 
situations in which '"la notion meme de parente . . . s'efface et 
disparait'\ as Vendryes put it 2). Blagden was, therefore, fully 
right in admitting the possibility that the ' 'curious analogies [viz. 
of Mon-Khmer] with the Malayo-Polynesian family . . . and yet 
more strangely ... a certain number of points of contact with 
the northern languages of the great Indo-Chinese conglomeration' ' 
may be due, to some extent, "to mere historic contact or borrowings 
from some common source" ^). According to his hypothesis "the 
curiously complicated entanglement of languages which South- 
eastern Asia presents" is the result of the intermingling of various 
waves of different races in their southward march. 

More recent studies have in their own way developed similar 
ideas. Conrady, in two publications of 1916 and 1920, pointed 
out some analogies between Austric and Indo-Chinese^), whereas 
Nobuhiro Matsumoto tried to show the genetic relationship of 
Austric and Japanese . The last thesis was corrected by Schmidt 
to the effect that Japanese is a mixed language, of which Austro- 
Asiatic and Austronesian are constitutive elements. The founda- 
tions upon which these theories were based seem however to be 
rather unsubstantial. Conrady's studies were followed by Kurt 
Wulff's posthumous work "Uber das Verhaltnis des Malayo- 
Polynesischen zum Indo-Chinesischen"®), in which he tries to 
show that Tai-Chinese and Austronesian have sprung from one 
and the same stock. This conclusion, again, has been contested 
by R. A. Kern who, while admitting that Wulff has proved the 
existence of a specifically Austronesian (not Austro-Asiatic !) 
component in Chinese, argues that the vast majority of Chinese 
words has nothing to do with Austronesian, with the result that 
Chinese must be a mixed language*^). 

Cl e.g., Meillet, op.c., p. 105 f. 

2 ) Vendryes, Le langage, p. 366. 

Op.c>, p. 442 f. 

*) **Eine merkwiirdige Beziehung zwischen den austrisclien nnd den indo- 
chinesischcn Sprachen*' (Aufsa.tze znr Sprach- und Kultur-Geschich'^e vornehm- 
iich des Orients, zu E. Kuhn*s 76. Geburtstag, Breslau 1916 ; reviewed by 
Schmidt, Anthropos, XII— XIII, 1917 — 1918, pp. 702 — 706, cf. also Schmidt, 
Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachkreise der Erde, p. 147 f.) ; '^Neue austrisch-indo- 
chinesische Parallelen’' (Hirth's Anniversary Volume, London 1920, pp. 23 — 66). 

®) Le japonais et les langues austroasiatiques, Paris 1928. See Schmidt, Die 
Beziehungen der austrischen Sprachen zum Japanischen (Minzokugaku, Japanese 
Journal of Folklore, II, fasc. 10, Suppl. pp. i — 17 {1930). 

®) Danske Vidensk. Selskab, Hist. fil. Meddelelser XXVII, 2 (Copenhagen 1942). 

’') BTLV., voi. 102 (1943), p. 369. 
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It is not my intention, nor indeed am I qualified, to discuss 
these various theories regarding possible mutual relations between 
the linguistic groups of Eastern Asia. There can however be 
little doubt that these relations will turn out to be much more 
complicated than Schmidt held them to be. The relatively small 
number of words which Austronesian has in common with Austro- 
Asiatic is not, accordingly, sufficient proof in itself to assume 
that both branches have sprung from one parent language. Of 
greater importance is the far-reaching parallelism in word-form- 
ation found between Indonesian and Mon-Khmer, Khasi, etc. 
As for Munda, its earlier structure can only be detected by an 
analytical study of its lexical materials. It is this very analytical 
inquiry which also reveals an interesting feature of Proto-Munda 
morphology, to which I should like to draw attention, viz. the 
nasalization. 

4. In grammatical studies of Indonesian (to which part of 
Austronesian we shall confine ourselves) a distinction is often 
made between "'nasalization'', which consists in the initial con- 
sonant of a word-base being replaced by the corresponding nasal 
{h appearing for the hamza which preceded "initial" vowels), 
and "prenasalization", which term, if used in a specialized sense, 
denotes the phenomenon that the initial consonant is preceded 
by the homorgan nasal. According to some authorities all con- 
sonants may be prenasalized except r and /^). Thus from the 
root gir the prenasalized variant occurs in Javanese pi-ngir "side", 
and the nasalized one in Jav. li-nir "edge, rib". Similarly Malay 
bi-mban "uneasy, anxious" may be opposed to Malay ma-mah 
"bewildered" (Root wan, ban), etc. 

The question as to the origin and nature of these nasals has 
often been discussed but no satisfactory answer has thus far 
been given. The prenasalization has been explained as being 
"originally a mere phonetic phenomenon, originated by want of 
smoothness in pronunciation" (on the supposition that its origin 
is in words with prefix ma- etc.) 2), or, in general, as being due 
to the need of connecting closely the members of a compound^). 

See, e.g., R, A. Kern, e., p. 348 (to this study I am also indebted for the 
following examples). But see Esser, Klank- en Vormleer van het Morisch, p. 47, 
on Mori nd as the prenasalized variant of and cf. S. marwa marvi: mcindwa 
mandvi '‘to throw down, let fall down**, etc. 

A. A. Fokker, Malay Phonetics; p. 54. 
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Esser, op. c., p. 21, n, 2. 


Opposed to this view (which is also shared by Adriani and R. A. 
Kern), is the theory that the prenasalization is a morphological 
phenomenon, being in origin the prefixation of the prim. IN. 
formative n to the word-base. Brandstetter still supports this 
view and tries to explain the difference between prenasalization 
and nasalization from the position of this nasal in the word : 
initially it has according to him coalesced with the first consonant 
of the word-base (« -f- guttural becoming n,n dental becoming 
», and n labial becoming m), whereas it formed a group with 
the initial consonant of the word-base when standing after another 
formative (e.g., Dayak ma-\~n-\-tarik > mantarik “to throw”). 
But this different treatment of the nasal formative must then 
have been crossed by a number of “compromises”, which caused 
the introduction of, e.g., Dayak mcmaluson (for *ma-n~tcilusoh) 
“torch” ^) . Elsewhere, however, he classes such a nasalized 
variant as muk~puk (Karo Batak “worm-eaten” : 

“to crumble”) under the general head of “Variation”, which 
seems to reflect a different idea 2). 

Adriani had already shown a few years earlier s) that the nasali- 
zation cannot be due to prefixes ending in a nasal, nor to the 
influence of a nasal secondarily inserted between prefix and word- 
base (as had been suggested by Fokker), “but that the word-base 
itself is nasalized in its initial sound”. Only in the case of a 
few substantives may it represent the earlier article en, em, but 
in the vast majority of cases Adriani holds it to be the formal 
expression of an intensive meaning. His explanation on p. 331 
very nearly approaches to what is known as “Lautsymbolik”. 
In Tontemboan the initial sound of the word-base has (according 
to Adriani) been “sacrificed” as this explosive would too soon 
have made an end to the droning sound of the nasal (which, in 
his opinion, was to express the intensive sense). The prenasalized 
word-bases he therefore terms “half-intensive”, “nascent intensive 
stems”, obviously regarding the prenasalization as an intermediate 
stage of development <*). This is also the opinion of Esser'^), 


An Introduction to Indonesian Linguistics, 159 f. 

Op. c., p. 30. 

®) De Intensieve of Activiteitsvormen in eenige talen van Indonesie, Verslagen 
en Mededeelingen der Kon. Akad. van Wetenschappen, vierde reeks, dl. IX 
{1909), p- 319 See especially pp. 331, 336, 337!. 

See pp. 331, 337. 

®) See op. c., p. 21. 
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whereas R. A. Kern in a recent article defends the different view 
that in the iterated root-words of the type Achinese nehnen == 
henheh '"to buzz'' the change of the initial consonant into its 
corresponding nasal cannot have been effected via the interme- 
diate stage of the prenasalization ^). Cf. also 0 . Dempwolff, Ver- 
gleichende Lautlehre des austronesischen Wortschatzes I (1934), 
p. 32 : ''Man sieht aber keine Bedingung, den einen dieser Laut- 
vorgange aus dem anderen abzuleiten, keine Moglichkeit, beide 
Vorgange phonetisch zu erklaren"^). These few quotations will 
be sufficient to show that a consensus omnium has not yet been 
arrived at ^). 

5. An analytical study of the vocabulary of present-day 
Munda shows that in a former stage of its development, when 
the word-formation was still governed by Austro- Asiatic principles, 
both nasalization and prenasalization must have played a role 
no less important than in the case of Indonesian. In view of 
the fact that Mon-Khmer, though partly known since much 
earlier times, has a strongly altered aspect owing to the Further 
Indian tendency towards monosyllabism, the Munda evidence is 
of no small importance. Of particular interest are the Proto- 
Munda data (to be deduced from Sanskrit borrowings which 
partly date as far back as the Vedic period) because they give 
us a rather faithful picture of what primitive Austro-Asiatic must 
have looked like. 

In the following discussion we shall not follow the distinctions 
made in Indonesian languages too closely, and that for various 
reasons. Firstly the results of our analysis of the modem Munda 
vocabulary (the principles of which cannot be discussed here 
though the provisional character of these results should be con- 
stantly kept in view) do not justify our making the same dis- 

1 ) BTLV, vol. 102, p. 349. In otlier cases iie, too, admits the transition of 
prenasalization to nasalization (see pp. 341, 344, 348), 

2) It has often been observed that the prenasalization occurs pre-eminently 
in roots with initial sonant, and the nasalization in roots with initial surd (cf. 
Adriani, p. 331, on Bar^e, Brandstetter, op.c., p. 30, and Dempwolff, Ic.). But 
this tendency admits many exceptions, and, on the other hand, there are marked 
differences between the various languages ; thus Baree prefers the nasalization, 
as opposed to Tontemboan where the prenasalization is of frequent occurrence ; 
see Adriani, p. 337. 

®) See also O. Gjerdman, Monde Or. 20 (1926), 67 f., with Ainu parallels. 

*) The limited space will not permit an explanation of the manifold sound- 
developments in Santali and the other dialects. Note,' for instance, d > d{}), 
^ y, h h, y, j (c, s) ; g, k > h ; y > j {c, 5) and the aspiration and unvoicing 
of plosives. 
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tinction between roots and word-bases as in IN. It must, there- 
fore, be left to further investigations to decide whether the results 
of Kern’s study regarding the occurrence of nasalization and 
prenasalization in IN. hold good for Munda too. Secondly, 
whatever may be the historical relations between these two 
phenomena in IN. (on which authorities disagree), in Munda the 
nasal seems often to be the result of a dialectal development of 
nasal + voiced stop, as in S. umul, So. ummul : M. Ho umhul 
/'shadow”; S. tumal : Ho tumbal "'to collect ears after reaping, 
to glean”-; S. M. Ho nmil : M. rimbil "cloud” ; S. hamal (M. 
hdmdl, 'Km, hemal ;H. kham M, hdmbdl, K. "heavy, 

ponderous, weight”; K. Umil : ilmbU "sweet” (M. Ho sihil, S. 
sebel, Kh. sebal, G. sabbul) ; S. dumur, M. dhumm : K. dumbUr 
"wild bee” ; K. hundr : hunddr, G. kunddr "to cook”, etc. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that mb has been assimilated to 
mm, which then has been simplified to m, as the phonematic 
system of Santali (and, probably, of Kherwari in general) does 
not as a rule admit geminates. That this development dates 
back to an early period is shown by Skr. Tumbara-, Tumbura-: 
Tumura- (unnasalized Tuvara-), Although Dravidian has a 
similar sound-development, we have no reason to attribute the 
Munda chdinge mb, nd > m, n to Dravidian influence, since the 
same development is found in the Sakai-Semang-group (see 
Blagden, op, p. 773, n. 2) and in IN, Toba Batak singar: 
sinar, Achinese tombah \ tomah^), (In Kurku, it is true, m has 
sometimes become mb in Aryan loan-words, as in umber "age”, 
arambo, drdmo "rest” < Hi. umr, dram, but this may be due to 
special conditions: umr >umbr > umber). Since, then, Munda 
m, n may stand for mb, nd, and since in initial position mb, nd, 
etc, seem to have been universally replaced by m, n, etc. (initial 
consonant groups being excluded in Munda) 2), we have no reliable 


See Gonda, BTLV, vol. loi, p. 198, and Esser, op.c., p. 21. 

2 ) According to R. A. Kem, BTLV, vol. 102, p. 344, the few Indonesian 
instances of nasalized first (prefixed) syllables had originally prenasalization 
and the same holds good, in his opinion, for the Austro-Asiatic languages. He 
accordingly derives Khmer miluw, Stieng mlu “beter* from mhSLu, cf, Bahnar 
holou, Mon ja-blu. The correctness of this view is strikingly confirmed by Skr. 
tamhula-, which points to a Proto-Munda original Ha-mbul (from *ta-mbMu, with 
the characteristic Munda i#-umiaut of the In like manner he derives 

Mon mrak, Bahnar mra (IN. mSmk) /'peafowl” from "^mbBmh on account of 
Stieng hmh. If this is correct, Santali maral^, too, must originally have been 
prenasalized. 
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criteria to distinguish here between prenasalization and nasali- 
zation. They will therefore be treated together. 

The term “nasalization” in Munda grammar embraces many 
facts of totally different nature and age. The nasalized vowels, 
as in derS defe “emaciated” (roots da-da and d«-wu) will not 
be considered here. That the internal nasal is often due to a 
recent development is shown by many loan-words where it owes 
its origin to an initial nasal, as mendil (Eng. middle), mwhjwi 
“wages” (Pers. Hindi majUH), mwAjlis “assembly” (Ar. Hi. majlis), 
mahgar “alligator” (Hi. magar), ma^al, mwfijela. “heart-wood” 
(Hi. mdjld, majhild), nmgar “town” (Hi. nagar), nindra {nidra) 
“drowsiness, sleep” (Skr. Hi. nidra), M. Ho namd {nawd) “new” 
(Hi. nawd) i). In such native Munda words as J. nendid“ sleep" , 
S. liinda : M. Ho nida “night”, S. ningha : Ho niga “axle-tree”, 
S. monde : mode “to become mouldy”, S. M. nenda: neda “to 

fix a time”, S. numhak” ; Aubak", Ho nuha “twilight”, S. Mndir 
(M. nindir, K. nindir) : M. Ho nidir (Kh. to' dir) “a kind of white 
ant” the nasalization may accordingly be a recent phenomenon 
(“The inserted nasal seems to be explained as a phonetical ex- 
crescence”, Bedding, Materials for a Santali Grammar, vol. I®, 
p. ii8). On the other hand, the nasal (or rather the nasalization 
of a vowel) seems sometimes to have been dropped secondarily, 
as in nagle ; nangle “the yoke-thong” (M. nahgali. Hi. nagcd), 
saiaf : santap “distress” (Hi. santdp), er eradom : er erandgm 
“Ricinus communis” (Skr. eranda-, Khasi ryndia), madoli : mandoli 
“small ornament” (Hi. mandali). It cannot be denied that these 
facts introduce an element of uncertainty into the study of the 
traces of Austro-Asiatic nasalization in modern Munda. Note 
also the n in intensive formations of the type S. kari-n-dan : 
kari-dah “black, dense” l^xom kari), m(^ur-n-dan {nu^ur-dan) 
“stout, strapping”. In initial position, too, the parallelism of 
nasalized and unnasalized variants may have given rise to secon- 
dary formations. Bodding (s.v. ghene ghen^ mentions ndm lioh, 
“mimicking for jam joh” (Medium of jgm “to eat”, jgh being a 
verbal suffix!). Sora has such variants as Mmmar for jdmmar 
“a kind of hawk”, he’helle for kayelle “died”. On the other hand, 
S. paku “girl” is “now used frequently instead of wayfew”. If S. 

The same tendency towards nasalization owing to neighbouring nasals has 
been observed in Indonesian, see Esser, qp, C;, p. 19 (and thesis VII) and Gonda, 
BTLV, vol. loi, p. 183 (and p. 147)- 
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cohgf “to touch, graze (with one’s foot in passing)’’ is a dialectal 
form for Hohof (cf. tohgf “to stumble, strike the foot against’’, 
K. tokod, t{h)okod, tokod “to Stumble’’), the nasalization of nOMf 
“barely touch, to graze, brush slightly against” must be ana- 
logical^). But such analogical formations presuppose a system, 
which we shall examine in the following paragraph. 

6. The analysis of the Santali vocabulary leads us to the 
provisional assumption of monosyllabic and disyllabic roots. 
The monosyllabic roots may also have been disyllabic (we must 
often assume that a root was disyllabic but we never can prove 
that it was not so) : at the present stage of our knowledge, however, 
this is a mere hypothesis which finds no direct support in the 
facts (see below, p. 399). As regards the disyllabic roots, there 
are some indications pointing to the conclusion that originally 
their first syllable was a prefixal element but this must then 
belong to an earlier stage of the language, beyond the one which 
we are able to reconstruct. The disyllabic roots should not be 
confounded with the disyllabic word-bases of Indonesian. 

In view of our still imperfect knowledge of the historic devel- 
opment of Munda the following classification of the material 
seems to be advisable : I. Nasalization and Prenasalization of 
what at the present stage must be regarded as monosyllabic roots. 
II. Do. of the second syllable of disyllabic roots. III. Do. of 
the first syllable of disyllabic roots. IV. Do. of prefixed elements. 

Munda m w, b{h), p{h).^) 

I. Kh. moi, moiod, J. moi {moin, min), GB. muy, M. moyd£ , 
etc., S. mif — So. Shoi, bo, boyyo (beside &mui), GV. bbyi, N. bidi 
“one”. Root wai, cf. Khasi wei, Stieng muoi, etc. 

mak’ (M. md’ , Ho ma’a, Kw. mak’ , K. md) “to cut, hew”, 
humatd (M. humd, K. kumd) “to beat, strike” — K. kud (< *ku- 
wak‘), id., S. hubak’ “to hew, slash”. Root wak\ cf. S. lamak‘ 
“to cut deeply, gash”, sama£ “to cut downwards, chop, cut 
off”. Ho samd “to chop with a hatchet”. Cf. Kern, p. 324! 

Cf. also n* at ap * : lafap’’ and n^afak' i jaiahf : latakf stick to''. If the palata- 
lization of cerebrals (or alveoiars ?) dates back to ‘‘primitive Austric"' (which is 
quite possible), the nasalization may be ancient. 

J. Przyluski, J. As. 1926, I, 5 ff., BSL 30 (1930), 196 ff., was the first to 
point out the interchange bh/m in Sanskrit loan-words, which he explained as a 
case of dialectal variation. P. Tedesco, Language 19 (1943) JAOS 

^5 {1945) » n. 15, questioned the foreign origin of most of the Aryan instances, 
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Kw. mai, ma e, GB. may "that.he” Kw. wae, Manjhi uway-a, id. 
mora "dead, weak, feeble, lean, withered”, mqrqt “lean, weak, 
feeble” — 6ora “to decay, dry up (fruit), die”. Root hurl 
mmul^ “to eat up, manage”, mmur “to eat up, crunch” — 
pacuk’ “to eat up, finish, deceive”. Root fac ? 
molso “greyish” — poko “hazy, dim, dusky”. Root pal. 

Kh. lemed (So. dimmddi) “to sleep” — J. leber (< *lebef). 
Austro-Asiatic word-base *U-bat, cf. Pangan Ubud, Uhod, id., 
Semang Ubut met “to wink”, ycd Ubbd “to be sleepy”. Root 
hat, cf. Senoi bit, Sakai bU, etc. (see Blagden’s list, S 248). 

So. tdmme, Kh. tonme "new” (Khasi thymmai, Mon tami, Khmer 
thmly, Palaung kanmi, Stieng mei) — Sakai pai, Semang pd-he, 
Besisi ‘mpai, id. 

S. kukmu, M. Bh. Ho kumu "dream — Stieng “a dream, 
to dream”. Root buy. Note Kh. “to dream” {—*mu6) 
from Austro- As. *muc < *muy, while kumu i*kit-kumu) reflects 
*muy (similarly So. ibu’-, S. hhu-ku "ant” < *buy — S. mui, 
Mai. semvi, etc., id. < *muc). 
tumul, tomol “marrow” — M. tubil, Mon tabb, id. i). 

So. kdmbul- “rat" — Tareng abil, Kon Tu bol, id. Root bal-, 
similarly Bh. kumburu (M. kumburu^), kumru, S. kombro. Ho 
kombu) “to steal”, from bar on account of So. jumhur, yumbur, id. 

II. timar tamar "long, hanging down” — tivar tawar, tawar 
tawar “dangling, hanging down”. Root du-wa, ct. tilman talmah 
“with flowing clothes” — tilpak talpak, id. 

timbq, tambe, timboc’ tomboo’ “slowly, wearily, fatigued” — 
thipgnthopok “exhausted”, d^ed debed , id.,M. tdpd twpu “slowly”. 
Root da-wa, cf. K. l<md, Kh. loo "to be tired”. 

M. tumpu “blunt” — M. twpd, id. Root da-wa “stunted” (cf. 
Skr. tupard-). 

timpa tampe “with legs outspread”, “having spreading 

leafless branches”, lamba Iambi “full of spreading branches” — 
dhap dhapa “to spread the wings or tsal” , mp rapa “standing 
out”, liwar laver “spreading (branches)”. Root da-wa 
P* 395> dam)-, cf. Hi. lamhdX 
dambak’ domboU “cloddish, lumpy” — dab “a lump, clod”. 
Root da-bu "globular”, cf. dhamhosak^ , dhgmbosak‘ “large, big 

*) Scliimdt’s explanation of iumul (Did Mon-Klimer-Volker 103) is to be rejected. 

E.g., Mark ii ; 17. 
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(fruit), pot-bellied” dhdbuskaW , ddbea ‘‘having a swollen, 
protuberant stomach”, reb r^e, id. ; dhimba “a lump”, rcmhar 
romhor "lumpy, cloddish” ~ dhipka “a lump”. Cf. Skr. udum- 
bara-, tumba-, Hi. dhibkd, etc. 

romg jholg "emaciated and big-bellied, poorly, ill” — rgbg jhglg, 
id. Root du-wx "emaciated”, blended with da-wa “globular”. 

dhombak’ dhombaU “with the sound of drums” dubu dubu 
"the sound of the kettle-drum”. Root da-bu (cf. tumdaU 
‘‘dancing drum”, Skr. dundubhi-, dindimd-, damavu- etc.) ; though 
possibly onomatopoeic in origin, it has become a genuine root. 

III. maka moko ‘‘well-developed, fat”, mikg mgkg "chubby- 
cheeked” — ' pikg fgkg "fat, chubby”. Root ba-ga “fat”, cf. 
bigg bggg, id. 

mota “thick, fat, stout” — potea, potma "having a protuberant 
belly”, "swollen, prominent”. lJik& masur dan "stout 

and big” bhasurdan, id., from ba-da “fat”. See Turner s.v. 
moto "fat, stout”, and cf. Guj. Mar. pot “belly” (but see Rama- 
swamy Aiyar, Ojha- volume, p. i8). 

meckao "to turn aside” — bheckao ‘to turn aw'ay”. Like mgc 
mgcg "to be sulky, pout” (influenced by Igc Igcg) ~ bhe^coK "to 
be reluctant, shy” from &a-ya "to turn aside”. Mackao "to 
sprain, wrench” ~ bickau, biclau, id., are prob. reborrowings 
from Aryan (Hi. macaknd, bicaknd, biccdna], 
makre "wrong, perverse, awry” ~ M. pdkre "one having a 
deformed leg”, S. bakre “to pervert”, pakgr "to twist”, bak" 
bhenkgr "crooked”, etc. Root bu-kcc, cf. Skr. pangu- “lame”, 
Nep. bdngo "crooked, twisted”, Beng. bhengurd "crippled”. Hi. 
bhengd "squint-eyed”. 

merhao "to wind round” {merha “having horns twisted back- 
wards”) ~ bhertan, hherwah “to turn round”, phentgd "to twist”, 
bidwa, bidhua “crooked twisted”, etc. Root ba-da, cf. Skr. 
mend{h)a-, bheda- "ram”, Pali mend- “kotille”, etc. 

monde, mode "musty, mouldy” ~ bode "muddy, dirty”, ponda 
(M. ponde)“ rottoxi" , phupnda (M. phophuda, phuphundcC) "musty, 
mouldy, rotten”, phora, phopra "hollow, decayed”. Root ba-da. 

barmand "licentious” ^ harbdnd, bhand, bhandu, id. Like 
lampgt, lamgt ~ batu, id., from ba-da ; bar- and mar- (in bhand 
mara, id.) are phonetical variants of the same word, as is often 
the case in echo-words. Cf. Skr. lampaia-, limpata-. 
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ghi] mej ''to conftise, disorder"' %*£ "disorderly", 

benjah hinjih "confusedly". Root ha-da, 

IV. makar makar ''to take hold of" pakar "to seize" 
{pakrao, id., is a reborrowing from Hi. pakarnd). Root gad- 'i (cf. 
gudia gudi, gudiau, ghaiwa, kar karao, kar maiao, id.). 

So. mildj- {kildj-) ''lightniag'' Khmer bhlt "light, day" 
(Mon Mi, Khasi lailih, Palaung la4h "lightning"), cf. Central 
Sakai hlit (< "^hlic, < id. 

S. M. misi "hair on the upper lip" Sakai hisd (Semang misei, 
misai) "moustache" (Malay misai) ? Doubtful on account of 
other IN. words and because of Tairnk mlcai, Malayalam 
Telugu wMsamu, Kannada mlse (: Marathi misll), Gondi mUal, 
Kolami mtsdl, "moustache", which are hardly identical with 
Pali, Pkt. massu, Skr. smdsru- "beard" (never "moustache"). 
Cf. also J. niso "moustache, beard, whiskers". 

Munda h-^g,k,h. 

Note the change of initial h to n' in S., and to n in the other dialects. Final 
h became S. n' after palatal vowels. Intervocalic h becomes ng in Kherwari, 
which makes it impossible to distinguish between nasalization and prena- 
salization in this position. Cf. S. sahgin' So. sahaj (Palaung sha^hai) "‘far", 
root niy (> ni), nay. 

I. “to strike, kill” (KwE -Aef , id., K. net “to cut”) ~ S. 
get’ “to cut”, K. get’ “to kill”. So. gad “to cut, reap” (Khasi khet 
“to cut down” ?). 

Mt’ “to dye red” So. kid “to dye” (cf. Mon feket “red”?). 

-Aur “to fell, drop, fall” ~ gur “to fall down on one side”, 
M. Ho, Kh. gur “to fall”. So. gur, genur "to rain”. 

^org ligrg "to whimper, fret” ~ kgrg kgrg “to fret, moan”. 

Mrddait "very dark” ~ karan karah “pitch (dark)”. Intens. 
ending -dm. 

‘Aalak’ ‘Aalak’ “indistinctly, faintly seen” ~ halaf haled’ “in- 
distinctly, slightly (hear, know)”. 

Aut “dark(ness)”. So. Mhud- “darkness” (Khasi hut “6a.xk”) 
~ Semang nd-hod "evening”. Root hut (cf. Semang Kedah 
j^ud “evening”?). 

Aahur mqkur "to scold, grumbling” kahur mahur, id. 

So. Mho'r-, GB. kuh{g)dru “road” ~ K. kord, S. hora, id. 

khahkar “wilderness, waste” {hdhahkar, hdhdkar, id.) ~ kharah 
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"'barren, waste''. Root kurl (or ka-da, cf, khar khand "barren 
: "soil").'' 

J. kuhka, Kb. konko, So, sdnkd "neck" S. totka "nape of 
the neck" (cf. Mon ko"", id., Khmer ka, Bahnar ako "neck"). 

J. So, mhku, Kh. ^ronku" (spelt romkub) "rice" (cf. Cnoi akkau, 
id.) Palanng m-kd, Khasi khau, Rumai kao "husked rice". 

In So. ihgd'j- "moon"^) 'Khmevkhi, Bahnar Stieng 
the prenasalized surd seems to have become a sonant (as is often 
the case in Indonesian ; see for Mori examples Esser, of , c,, 2j, 
40, 43, 47). But Skr. Idngala- "plough" (Khmer anMlyKhd^si 
kalynkor) d^Xidi ahgand- ''wife'' {Bkhn^x akdn) do not prove this 
sonorization for Proto-Munda since they may stand for Ha-hal 
and '^a-nan{a), 

IL danka, dhahga "tall, high" dauka, id,, dheke "large, 
high" (Root da-ka), 

tahgur "to tear to pieces" tahur "to tear, devour" ; similarly 
tangam "to clutch, hug (bears)" tagum "to gulp down, devour'^ 
Root da-gci, cf. dagur ''to gulp down", tagur nasur "to devour", 

III. ikondrao "to whimper, growl" gondrao "to growl, 
snarl". Perhaps word-base ^ga-dar, cf, gandar gondor, khandrok\ 
handroW "to growl, grunt at". 

nandur i^andur "discordantly (dancing drum when the kharen 
has fallen off)" ^ gandur gandur, '"indistinctly (do.)". Word-base 
ga-daf? Cf. kadar kgdgr "to snore, rattle". 

Munda 'h y, /, c, s. 

Initial y has mostly become j (unvoiced : c, 5). Initial is only preserved 

in S. and So., in most of the other dialects it has become n, 

I. M.. nif , K. («ec’) “to open” ~ S. jhic’ , id. 

noc’ "youngster, chit, brat” jda” “chit, child”. 

-^ak" “to touch” ~ jak’ “to touch slightly, brush against”. 

(M. Ho nif, K. nlrl, nlrt)“ to run away” ■*“ Kh. iav “to run”, 
So. pr, ir “to go (away)”. Root yar, cf. Khasi yar “to escape”, 
kiar “to flee, evade” (Khasi wir “to go away”, Khmer wier, 
Bahnar juer, Stieng “to avoid, flee” < * iyi>)uyer 1 ) . The 
Munda variants presuppose *nyer and *yar. 

For Hngay-, cf. So. Sro'y-, Srd'j- "fly” : Besisi roi, Sakai fudi, etc. 
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So. ab-nid “to spend”, i-4id “to end” ~ So. s’ed “to decay”, 
ab-s’ed “to spend”, as-s’ed “to cancel” (cf. S. sif “to run short”, 
asif “to wither, be impoverished”). 

Kh. e4dm. So. mi^am “blood” ~ S. mayam, J . iyam, GB. iyam 
(inam), id. 

nu{m)bak’ (M. Ho nuhci) “twilight” ~ “evening, nightfall” 

(cf. Semang, Besisi yup, S&kal nayup, id.). Voicing of inter- 
vocalic pi Cf. lupaU , lumbak’ “to get dark” (I < fi, as in M. 
lei = S. nel “to see” ?). 

n5h5r “harmonious, sweet” ~ “harmoniously”. 

Campbell gives also •howh •Aoron, id. (~ sorgh sgron) and Agrgm 
4grgm “sweet and juicy, pleasant” (~ sgrom, id.). 

‘hataU nutuk’ “to smack the lips” ~ caia¥ eutuW , \6.., catao 
“to lick, eat”. 

“to touch barely in passing, to graze” ~ cpApf, id. 
Analogical nasalization? Cghgf is a variant oi Hokot’ , ct. cukuc' 
“to touch slightly”: tukuc’ “to touch, nudge”, K. /oAof “to 
stumble” (see p. 385 and ‘Aak\ p. 389). 

(M. dnjed”) “to dry up, be absorbed” feygf tepgf “to 
make dry, empty out”. Root yaf , cf. Unjif “to dry up (liquids)”, 
reiijef, heAjef, hi-Ajit’ "to drain off, empty liquids” (< , 

cf. Khasi kynjit "to absorb, dry”). 

aAjgm (K. dnjom, dnjUm) “to hear, listen” M. Ho, Bh. Kw. 
dyum, Kw. djom, id. Root y*«, cf. K. dnjo-en “heard”, Palaung 
ju “to listen”^). 

Remark. For some, at least, of the Munda roots with initial 
/, c, there is evidence of y having been the original sound. R. A. 
Kem, BTLV 102, 332, observes that no nasalized variant of y 
occurs in Indonesian and that it is even doubtful whether IN. 
roots with initial y exist at all. We may conclude that here, as 
inmost of the Munda dialects, initial y has at an early date 
become j, its nasalized variant being preserved in such instances 
as Malay tersenum “to smile” Palaung yum “to laugh”®). Cf. 
also Mai. ancuk: ayuk “to copulate”. 

II. dheAca, toAca “long-legged”, laAjgk” “taking long 

steps” -»• ddyd¥ ddydk’ , Idydk' laydk’ , id. Root da-yu. 


*) The cotmesdon with K. "to eat” (Drake, Kurku Gr. 54, Bodding, 
Materials II, 225 n.) is of course to be rejected. 

Against Fokker's erroneous view on «' see also Esser, op.c., p. 57, n. 
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rolijko “thin, emaciated”, ra'Ajao "to become thin, lean” 
doyot’ doyQt\ royof royof “utterly emaciated”. Root da-ya 
(prob. < da-da). 

dhe'hca [Unca), dhedcQ{N‘) {le'dcok’) “lame, limping” ~ dh^{r)cok\ 
lecok’ , id. Root da-ya, cf. dk^a dhape “shaky, tottering”, 

ga‘Aja gunji “to place an5rwhere, mix up”, ghadja ghanji “dis- 
orderly”, ghauiija "to mix up” -- gaja guja, gayur gapur "in 
disorder”. Root prob. ga-da. 

kone “(to turn to the) left”, kotion konon, ko‘djon kgnjgn, ghgnjgn 
ghg'Ajgh “slantingly, awry” ~ ghgc^, id.., kgce “slanting, to turn 
away”, etc. Root ga-ya. 

M. boifkjor, ho-Ajon “to leak out” ~ So. bof “to trickle”, S. pge 
pge “to run in a thin stream”, pig pgyg “to ooze out, leak”. 
Root btt-ya. 

b{h)^cgk’ “to be sullen, reluctant, shy” ~ bhejra bhejri “sulky, 
cross”, hheckao “to turn away”. Root bu-ya (cf. be^r-cgJd). 

M. tone “to break, fracture” ~ toe, id. Root ta-ya (cf. E. 
Ud, id., < *tiyak’ ?). 

So. tdnal- “crocodile” ~ S. tayan, id. 

III. Aatak’ “to stick to, adhere” ~ jatak\ id. Root ja-ta 
(cf. je-m-th^ jmth^, c±p-the), prob. < da-ta, cf. latak’ (p. 385, n. i). 

Aum, Ho numu “to name”, Kh. Atmz “name” ~ K. jumn, 
jlmu “name”. Word-base *ye-mii, cf. Mon yemu, Sakai imid , etc. 

moAjolo “dejected, downcast” ~ jilu milu “exhausted, hope- 
less”, /ofe jgl “to tire out”, rgbg jhglg “emaciated”. Root ja-la, 
cf. ji-r-luh “depressed, looking exhausted, tired out”, etc. 

K. nanga “leg” ~ K. (dial.) S. janga “foot, leg”. Seep. 398. 

Aurud “emaciated (children, young animals)” ~ jora jora 
“weak, lean”, corea “lean, emaciated”, etc. Cf. also Aar ad 
Aurud , Aargad Aurgud “small children, brats” ~ jarad jurud, 
iur{g)a, ferak’ “small, stunted, dwarfish”. Root jar, prob. < 
da-di)i (analogical nasalization ? see p. 385, n. i). 

IV. Aengef "bright red” ~ jehgef jehgef “crimson, bright 
red”, M. jengef “bright and sparkling”. Root gaf (see above, 
S. Aef) ? But cf. Ko jenga “Ted’’ (correct ?). 


Mmda dj t mid 

I. GB. neh (?) ''to draw water"' ^ Kh. din, id. So. din ''to 
draw, pull". (Mon tbn^ idi. ?). Root dah (or da-kjga ? see p. 399). 

K. dm^j ' 'to hend”, S. kab-nuc "bent" So. duj, laddf, Kh. 
'"to bend" (intr.). Root duc^. 

iagm nmur "to eat greedily, devour" toswr, id. 

Kh. konted, konter, So. ontW "bird" ^ Kw. tUi, K. tit it\ 
id. Root Ut\ (cf. Skr. sa-Mnti-, ia-k 4 ni-). 

hqnqd hqnqd "ixi a row, line" tod" tqd" "to stretch out, die", 
Ud "to stretch out, distend". 

Note: Semang U-nut, Id-nud, Sakai of Ulu Temb^ling ki-nut, 
Orang Hutan of Ulu Indau nut, id. of northern Johor snut "mouth" 
So. fud-, id, ; the compositional form So. iam- points to 
Hdmud- (mhx -am-, -em-, cf, Kh. tamod, tomod, J. tamar, GB. 
tummo). 

II. bendred, bendref "small, insignificant" bodre, podea, 
pod, id., phetkqd , ''smdull, too short". Root ha-da. 

bhanda bhondo, bhqndq$ak\ etc. "fat, stout, corpulent" bidq 
bgdq, id. Root Sa-ia. 

bhondol "inefficacious, slow" (cf. hhgnd bhonglaha) hod bodo 
"lazy, idle". 

randqp^ "to pinch" radop"", mtgp\ id. Root da-da (cf. 
datom, datkop\ ridef, nd{k)op\id., datq "claw of crab or scorpion"). 

dundu "to shave the head", dendea, dendka "having few feathers, 
bare", dundga, thundga "bare (head, tree), shaved" d'^dga, id. 
Root da-da. 

thunta "maimed in a limb", .toa "small, stunted" thuja 
"maimed, shortened". Like thenja theta " shotd' from da-da 
(oi. Shr. tunjuka-, runda-, K. jh€td, thord, otc.). 

tendqs "arrogant, obstinate" theta, tethqr, lethg "obstinate, 
self-willed". Root (cf. dhamaha, tidvi, tendqr, dunduf, etc.). 

gender geper "rags, tatters", gandur gapur "ragged, tattered" 
gadrqd , gadrum, gadle, 16.. 

gendher "to move along in a sitting position" ihere ghej)e, 
here hese, etc. "dragging oneself on one's posterior". Kjoat ga^da 
"sluggishly". 

haundel, Ho hondd "to mix, stir up", S. hundgar, handhur 
"to stir, make muddy" id. {g)heola, heoda^io stir up". 
Root ga-da (cf. ghanta, ghat ghura, ghantur ; Skr. ghattayati). 



K. ganda "'boy'', S. gandra gundm, kendel ''short, small, puny'^ 
-- gadar gudur, geda, id. Root ga-da "stunted''. 

K. tended" ''moon, bright" S. terdec\ M. tetif, Ho tete (N. 
mindil) "moon"". /Root die (from Austro-As. *^^3; ? Cf. Khasi 
hyndi,iA..). 

Remark. Owing to the change d > r, we often find an inter- 
change of nd and r (see p. 380, n. i). For a similar interchange 
{nd : r) in IN. see Esser, op. c., pp. 47, 57 n. i, 65. 

III. nacra nacri "fallen down in all directions (crops), to 

throw down" tasr a tasri " tailing down", i{h)asmo, thasrok"" , 
lesrgN", leskok^ "to throw, let fall". Root cf. tarse "to 

spill, drop, scatter", dasi, d{h)asur "to fall, break down, 

collapse " ; dhan dhaser, dhahgla dhas "to destroy, ruin", d{h)asao 
"to destroy, fall down, coUapse" are influenced by Hi, dhas and 
(< Skr. dhvams-). 

IV. andar ondor, ondor ondor ''siziingly" , andir kundir "id,, 
to gape" -- dkere dhere, dhoro dhoro, id. The root-variants dur, 
fed, hr point to du-du, 

pandorah, sandoran "uncovered, naked" odor odor "fat and 
halfnaked", odroh, ondron "id., uncovered". Root da-da "bare" 
(see above partly blended with a-da "fat". 

bindud "to thrust out the uriderlip, pout"" /^ loc loco "protruding 
(underlip), to pout, sulk". Root "protruding" (cl luti 

"lip"). 

* J}: 

JK 

Clear instances of nasalized initial vowels have not yet been 
found so that we are unable to determine whether the result is 
n or n. In Indonesian the "hamza" preceding the vowel is 
nasalized and becomes h ; in view of the thoroughgoing parallelism 
existing between the IN. and Austro- Asiatic nasalization we may 
expect to find also in Munda the representatives of h in this 
position. The only instances, however, which could be quoted 
in support of this supposition are Kh. hompdi : ompdi "river", 
and S. nd (M. Ho, "K. nel), Mon ngl (?) "to see, look at" K. 
el "to look peep", Semang id. Since the Dravidian change 
ya- > e- is, it seems, unknown in Munda, the root is perhaps al; 
but cf. Stieng idl, ibl "to look into the distance", Krau, Sakai 



Urniol, Pang. U. Aring finyal "to show, point out”. Perhaps S. 
Mmm catam, nirem cetem "to eat, chew, munch” ~ ame oroe 
"to open the mouth ■mdL'&”, erQe bendge "to crunch, devour” may 
be added; but S. jJmV "to fall” is hardly to be connected with 
Khasi ur, id. (see p. 388). On the other hand, the » which is 
regularly pronounced before initial vowels in Santali and Mundari 
songs (see Bodding, Materials for a Santali Grammar, P 98 ff.) 
might be an archaism (like t-, y-) and then represent the nasali- 
zation. Cf. the use of prenasalized words in Baree poetry (Adrani, 
op. c. 337). S. nakic", M. naki “comb” ~ K. akej, id. tend to show 
that this “nasalization” was not originally confined to poetry. 
The divergence between Munda and Indonesian on this point 
would however be surprising. Manda (Ho manda, Kh. mondd) 
"influenza” (~ anda. id.) may possibly contain a “prefix” i?m- 
(cf. IN. m-, as in Bugin. Tontemboan ai "hither”) ; similarly 
marak’ morok’ “to stare vacantly”, if related to arak’ orok’ “gaping, 
staring” (N. drd “to see”), So. mel~mel “to seek” (: K. el “to see” ?). 
Cf. So. en~iir “to smell” (intr.), with infix (as in g-en-ur, gur 
“to rain”) inserted after the initial hamza ~ Palaung Ur, id. 

7. Nasalization of final explosives. — We often find, in Munda 
as weU as in the cognate languages, an interchange of final 
plosives and their homorgan nasals. We shall first discuss the 
Munda facts. 

In a few instances this nasalization is due to the influence of 
an initial nasal, as in jigwg (when followed by a vowel) = ■Aok’ 
“a little, somewhat” : final ng occurs “very seldom” in Santali 
(Bodding, Materials P 97). Since in mendoU “to suffer from 
conjunctivitis” (< from met’ “oyo”), and in mang- = 

mak’ “to cut” (only used in such forms as would require wag- 
for mak’) the nasalization must be posterior to the voicing of 
the checked consonant, the same is perhaps the case with '^ong 
(progressive assimilation). On the other hand, the nasal may 
sometimes have been lost through dissimilation, cf . So. tdnliy-en 
~ idnliU-Sn "cattle” (cf. Eh. tomlin "to give milk”) . The dialectal 
pronunciation of for p’, for t’ , etc. ’) may perhaps account 
for individual cases as Kw. junun “broom” (~ S. jgnok’, M. Bh. Ho 


See Rev. A. Nottrott, Grammatik der Kolh-Sprache, p. 5 (“tt-Nachschlag''), 
Rev. J. Hoffmann, Mundari Grammar, p. 3, Konow, Ling. Surv. IV, 84. This 
phenomenon is due to a lowering of the soft palate, see Bodding, Materials F 74. 
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jonOf K. junu, So. jend^-), Santali doublets such as batah hatah 
''impudently (without letting the other get a word in)'' batak"" 
hataU "putting in on other people's conversation", khacah khacan 
"with long strides" ^ khacaU khaca¥ "running along", oteah = 
"what is hear there, listen" are also unlikely to date back 
to an early period of Munda^), although their origin is still 
obscure. 

In the vast majority of cases, however, the nasalization is 
clearly a very old phenomenon. Sometimes the final nasal is 
the variant of a checked consonant, while in other cases it 
corresponds to a plosive. Its origin seems accordingly to date 
back to an early period when the weak pronunciation of the final 
plosives had not yet resulted in the formation of a separate group 
of phonemes. This will probably have been the Austro-Asiatic, 
rather than the Proto-Munda period. Without entering into a 
discussion of the question I will draw attention to Vedic sak4nti- 
only, which tends to show that in Proto-Munda ’^kuntif the final 
consonant was already pronounced as a checked consonant 2 ). 

Since final nasalization is a rather common phenomenon only 
a few examples will be quoted. 

Final m : 

dum "to impregnate", "having a protruding stomach" 

dhgbgskak", id., dub dubi-'to impregnate, become enceinte (only 
when the state is visible)". Like tern tern "overfull, pregnant" 
^ dheb dhebe "having a distended stomach" from da-ba 

"round, globular" (cf. Marathi dumnd "fatbellied", dhema "bump" 

Hi. dhep "lump", see Turner, s.vv. damma, dumma, dhef, 
dhebuwd, dhiko, etc.). 

turn [tembg) "small" fheble, id. Root da-wa "stunted". 

So. jeB'm "smooth" {Idmedy lerndd" "soft"), S. "very 

soft, tender" l^er leber, id., lewa "supple, soft", M. l6hed\ 
lepes, Idpos lopos, Ho lehe, K. lopof, id. Root la-wm. Cf. S. 
molam, mghlgm "soft, yielding (boil)" with prefix mo~> (as in mo-lat 
"to sharpen" : Desi alat, Pangan of Ulu Aring Ulad, id.). 

dam dam, ramcam {cam cam) "standing out", M. rom com 
"many-branched" M. romhd comb d, id., S. cap capa "wide- 

Cf. however bhok hhondron, p. 396. 

®) For checked consonants in Sakai-Semang, see Blagden, op. c. II, 772. It 
seems doubtful whether they are distinct phonemes. 


spreading”. Root da-wa, id, (see p. 386), cf. jha-r-pa, ca-r-pir 
(incorrect Schmidt, Mon-Khraer-Volker 107). 

M. lum “wet” ~ lodff {— ^lowat”) “to moisten”, S. Ighof 
(< Howgt') “wet”, M. M.K. tupu, S. “to dip”. Root 

da-wu (Hi. dubnd, etc.): 

Final n : 

M. Kh. betoh. So. baton (Semang antoh) “to fear” ~ Sakai 
ha tu'k “afraid” (unless -k < -h, as often in Sakai). 

oyoh “to look into” ~ Kh. yok’, J. yo-, GB. jn “to see”, 
S. kgygk’ , dahgk’ {<*daygF’) “to look up”. Root y«A’. 
temah “to decapitate” '^humaU “to beat, strike” (seep. 385). 
S. tun, M. t{h)uih, Ho tuih, K. tuih, Kh. tu , So. twA “to shoot 
an arrow”, from *tu-wih or He-win ~ Senoi wek, id. 

pohah {<. *po-wan) “to break, burst” ~ W. pod {= *po-wak’) 
"to break into small pieces”. 

So. dan, rah “to withhold, obstruct”, S. dhah {tahgao), id. -^S. 
dh^k, thek, atgk, rgktgk, takiF, etc. “obstacle, hindrance”, 

“to detain”, M. t&kadd “to moor (a ship, Mark 6 : 53), be disturbed” 
(cf. tenekad’ “barrier”), cekdd’ “to stop”, etc. Root da-ku (cf. 
Hi. thsk, atak, arahgd, roktok, etc.). 

lah Ian, can can, cgn cgh“ with legs wide apart”, sgh sgh “wide 
open, bare” ^ tak’ tak’, id., lehgef lehgef “wide”, cag caga “to 
part the legs wide”, cihga cahge, ciga cage, etc. “with legs wide 
apart”. Root doL-ga. “bifurcated” (cf. Nep. coke “fork made by 
two pieces of wood”, etc.). Cf. also hgh hgh hgg hggg “wide 
open, uncovered” {h < dh ox bhl). 

bah bah, pah "wide, gaping”, b{h)gh b{h)gh, “id., with 
legs spread out”, pgh “having large holes” ~ beg bege “broad- 
mouthed, wide apart” (cf. b^h beh, behggak’, b^ewak’, bahggrae), 
phghke “with, holes” {ci. M. phoh), bhuk’’ “hdie, cavity”, etc. 
Similarly Khasi wan “wide open”, Palaung bon “hole” ~ Central 
Sakai bembhk “hollow (in tree)”. Root w/ba-got “wide open”, 
cf. Skr. puhkha- “notch” (= S. phd^k), Gnj. bhok, Nep. bhwdh 
“hole”. Hi. phokd “hollow” , phdknd “to open”, etc. — S. bhgh 
bhgndrgh (~ bhgk” bhgndrgh) "yawning (hole)” may possibly be 
old, cf. pah pandrah, id. 

So. puh “to bulge”, kemphh- [kimpiih-) "beUy” ~ Khasi kypoh 
(dial, poh), id. (Tibeto-Burman ^0^, tepok, etc.? N. popo 

— popok’?)ct.^im.erkupdh“'pot-heYlied”. 
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Note final ^ as nasalization of -A in Kh. romon "'nose'' tamu 
*'to sneeze'', Semang moh (Orang Benua ''nose"; M. K. hlh 

"snake" -- Balinar Uh, Stieng beh; S. khorlon "hollow, cavity", 
So. run- "a pit", "cave, hole" (Nicob. onion, Khmer lun 

"to make a hole", Bahnar soluh "ditch", etc.) Semang jelo 
"hole"; Hin in S. jelen, M.Bh.Ho jilin, K. ghilin "long", J. jalih 
"tall" (cf. Palanng A/wA, Mon glin, Stieng glah, Man, Nicob. oalin, 
"long") ^ in So, j die-, jele-, Kh. jheld (written jhelab), S. 
jhal (with a pointing to '^jhali < ^ jalih), id. ; ^rin in K. rih, M. 
firm, S. hifin ^ '^rih in So, here-, Kh. m" (spelt irih) "to forget" ; 
J, dm "to give" Palaung inde, OxB, indll) ; alan (K. 

Idh) "tongue" Toba Batak dilah (cf. M. Ho lee ^ Pantang 
Kapur peleh, id. ?). 

Final A ; 

biYtu'h ''to turn the posterior to" (cf. cutuh) ^ bituc, id. 
hen pheh "to keep back offended, be cross" bhehooM , bherooM 

"to be reluctant, shy", etc. Root ha-ya "aside". 

boh boh "stretched out long" ^ boe hoe, boela "long, tall", 
bonto boyol "in one long line, to stretch out". Root ba-ya, 

K, kon (Nimar dial, kdnj) "to call, invite" S. kge, M. kbe, 
Bh. Fio hoe "to beg, pray, ask for". Konp (cf. kbny-e, kony-enefT 
in the Standard dial.) points to an original ^koh (; S. hoe = S. 
boh boh : boe boe). 

Final n (final has always become '^i) : 

S.M. hon, K. kon, J. kun, etc. "child" So, hud "to give birth 
to", tulkhd "to be pregnant". Word-base "^ke-wudl Cf. Nicob. 
Moan, hubn, Palaung kwon, Sakai keuat, kuod, kuad "child", Munda 
"^he-wadi in J. whade "boy", huale, wdri "child", huari "short". 

gan ganao "to crowd, be numerous" (Campbell) gad gadao, 
id., gad gud, had had, etc. "in crowds", gadel, K. kdrti^ "crowd, 
flock". Root ga-da (cf. Skr. gand-, ghatd-, etc.). 
gan ganao "to rush" gud gudau "with a rush", etc. 
gw go#"silent, reserved" gundur musa¥ , id., gandao^ gundud 

{etc.) " eccentric, one who keeps himself away from others", 
ga{n)dia, gandhia "reserved". Root ga-du, 

S.K. isin "to cook". So, esin- ''to be boiled or cooked" (Centr. 
Nic. isMan-hata "cooked", Besisi cm, etc.) Sakai cet, etc. 
(Blagden's list, C. 237). 


Perhaps J. tamon{i) “mouth” (quoted by three authorities), 
Kh. tomd ~ J. tamar, iomor, Kh. tomot (< HamUf, see p. 392). 

8. Nasalization of final plosives is also found in Further Indian 
and Indonesian languages, e.g. Palaung yam “dead” ~ Khasi iap 
“to die”, Malay asin ~ So. bSsed “salt”, Boloven ~ Sakai 
a-j%(d “to send”, Khasi pan ~ kyrpad "to ask” and in general 
the IN. doublets of the type kemjkip “to enclose, grasp” i). Brand- 
stettfer, op. c. p. 31, explains them as "fossilized relics of a former 
linguistic vitality”, originating from old sandhi- variants (on 
account of certain sandhi-phenomena found in Mentaway), although 
elsewhere (p. 350) Tontemboan urim “to clasp round” ~ urep 
“to cover” is explained as a case of consonantal variation and 
paralleled with keres : kurSs, etc. Other scholars merely state 
the fact without making an attempt to accoimt for it. 

No explanation will be satisfactory unless it embraces the 
phenomena of the whole field of Austric, as the parallelism is so 
striking that it cannot reasonably be ascribed to chance coinci- 
dence. It would appear that for such a comprehensive theory 
the Munda facts will be particularly important as they allow 
some interesting conclusions regarding the Austric word-structure. 
The most remarkable fact of the Munda materials is the occurrence 
of disyllabic variants with “internal” nasalization by the side 
of words with nasalized final consonant, e.g., M. rom com ~ rombd 
combd "many-branched”. It is clear that the fundamental 
problem to be solved is this ; is rom com a shortened variant of 
rombd combd, or does the latter owe its origin to suffixation of -d ? 
Further Indian languages do not prove anything in this matter 
on account of their tendency towards monosyllabism (cf. Bahnar 
mat, Semang met ~ Malay "eye” ; Stieng, Besisi jon ~ S. 
jahga “leg”). It is Munda itself which will have to answer our 
question. Now, since a root do-te)a, to which these words were refer- 
red above (pp. 386, 395), leads us to suppose that the disyUabism 


Cf. Schmidt, Grundziige einer Lautlehre der Khasi-Sprache 727 f., Brand- 
stetter, Introduction to IN. linguistics 31, R. A. Kern, BTLV 102, pp. 282, 293, 
^ 97 * 333> «tc. Several instances have been quoted above (§ 3, end). Often, 
however, the variation may be of comparatively late date, cf. So. garSb : garem 
'^to belch"*. In Central Sakai ctp **hiTd** : clm~kldk, etc. (Wilkinson, Vocab. of 
Central Sakai 61) the final nasal is preserved in composition, but has become a 
stop in other cases (cf. variants <?dn ; dbk ‘"hole"*). Malay has many variants 
like ^lukt ^lun “curved**, Umbaht Umhan "Valley**. 
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of romhd combo, directly reflects that of the root, the answer will 
ultimately depend on whether our basic hypothesis of Proto- 
Munda disyllabic roots is accepted. This again is based on the 
observation that often consonants appear to be inserted into 
what at first sight seems to be the root syllable, e.g., ca-r-pir 
"with outstretched horns" ; cap capa “wide-spreading”. To 
account for it, we assume a root da-wa, the components of 
which must originally have formed a divisible unifi). In view 
of the IN. rules of nasalization a similar conclusion can be drawn 
from co-mbd, viz. that the last consonant of the seeming root, 
viz. h, is in fact the initial sound of the proper root, with which 
a presufiixal element da- has coalesced to form a new unit. If 
this be correct, fom com must be a shortened variant, and final 
nasalization must also be taken as an indication of disyllabism 
of the root. This further supposition leads us to posit also a 
root wa-gjka for maU “to cut" (p. 385) on account of te-man 
“to behead” (p. 396), and ya-gjka for Kh. yok‘ "to see” (p. 396) 
on account of S. oyon. This is, it is true, a working hypothesis 
but since the origin of -man (~ modi') can hardly be different 
from that of lah lah (~ taJf tak‘, root da-ga, p. 30), I think it 
will be correct. 

In view of the Common Austric character of the nasalization 
this theory will be of some consequence for Indonesian too, as 
we shall have to derive every IN. word with ancient nasalization 
of the final consonant from a disyllabic root, e.g., Jav. tebah “to 
cut off”, Mai. tebah, Ngaju Dyak teweh “to fell” ~ Tagalog 
tabak “chopper” from wa-gjka (like S. temah). The question 
then arises if perhaps en)ery root originally was a disyllable. 
Besides the “final nasalization” there are in IN. at least two 
other indications which point to this conclusion, viz. the Common 
Austric fact that words expressing a similar idea often end in 


1) A detailed discussion oi the phonetical and morphological problems con- 
nected with the reconstruction of Proto-Munda roots will be found in "‘Munda 
and Proto-Munda'' (not yet published). I will only observe here that it is 
possible that in words with a more of less ‘^emotional" value n ox r has secon- 
darily been inserted (see Gonda, BTLV voL loi, p. 141 ff.). I do not consider 
such instances as dh^cok^, dhm'cofd ^ dhecolf, lecoW ‘‘limping" entirely reliable 
examples of Proto-Munda inJfixation. Many such variants may be of compa- 
ratively late date. We must moreover reckon with blending on a very large 
scale. But here we are only concerned with the reconstruction of the prehistoric 
form of the Munda words, and I do not think that such objections can invalidate 
the principles upon which this study is based. 
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the same consonant i), and. the occurrence of root-variants with, 
and without, a vowel after the final consonant®). In prim. 
Indonesian, however, though non-prefixed and non-iterated root- 
words sometimes preserve their disyllabic form [e.g. IE. *baha 
‘‘wide open”, *j>ana “bifurcated” ~ Tag. saban, Jav. 

cawah, id., IN. *pahpan, etc.) ®), the root-complexes had already 
become petrified, mostly monosyllabic, kernels, . before which 
other determinatives were affixed to form new word-bases ; whereas 
in Proto-Munda the same root-complexes still preserved, to some 
extent at least, their original character of loose units, e.g., Proto- 
Munda woc-kot in Skr. vdkala-, m. “the inner bark of a tree” 
~ va-l-kd-, m.n. “bark of a tree”, as contrasted with Tagalog 
bdkbak “to bark, strip”, Jav. babak “stripped of the skin or bark”. 
Analogous IN. instances are, it seems, but seldom found, e.g. 
Sundanese jempe “silent” by the side of jep, Old Jav. jejep, id. 
{R. A. Kern, p. 318). As the current theory based on the as- 
sumption of a monosyllabic root *jep is inadequate to account 
for it, it argues strongly in favour of the theory of disyllabic roots. 

At this point of our investigation we are reminded of the words 
which the Danish scholar Kurt Wulff wrote more than thirty 
years ago. After having rejected Brandstetter’s explanation of 
such IN. doublets as IN. *buha “flower” : Old. Jav. “shoot” 
he added : “Ausserdem ist aber der Wechsel von konsonantisch 
mit vokalisch auslautender Wurzelform nicht auf das Indone- 
sische beschrankt, sondern er findet sich auch in anderen austri- 
schen Sprachen, im Nikobar und (sehr haufig) in den Munda- 
Sprachen, vielleicht auch in anderen Gruppen ; man wird diese 

1 ) See Schmidt, Die Moii-Khmer-yolker, p. 54 ff. (whose view that these final 

consonants are old suffixes is anjrfching but probable), and Gonrady, Festschrift 
Kuhn. The analysis of Munda furnishes numerous examples, as ba-ya, du-ya 
(ha-ya) ‘‘loosely, slovenly‘‘, ba-ga, da-ga (ha-ga) opQn'% ba-da, da-da, 

ga-da “uneven, rough", ba-da, da-da da-y a, ka-y a “tali", ba-da, ga-da 

“bent", ha-da, ga-da “crowded", da-da, ga-da, wa-da “stunted", da-da, ba-da, 
ga-da “bare, shaved", etc. 

2) Cf. in Further India : Khmus “night" : Khmer yup, id., Semang yup 
“evening" (S. n'umbak^, lumhald, if old, would point to a disyllabic root ’^yu-pa, 
but see p. 390) ; Sakai kSna “female ; Sue kan, etc. 

Similarly, e.g., S. rolo folo : morol morol, M. gurul gurul “staringly, to stare". 
So. ord'l “to watch"; So. dimgu- “to be bent", Jav. ddko “to bend, stoop", Mhu 
“to bow, stoop": Kh. “to stoop, creep", Malay Hmduk “to stoop", 

funduk “bent down"; cf. also S. bigQ bogo “fat, corpulent", pikopoko, id.: Mai. 
gBpuk, gBmuk “fat", g^mbuh “pufed, swollen", cdmbuh “corpulent", umhan 
“plump" (but also, e.g,, So. pun bulge"); Kh. doko, J. doko “to sit": 
Mai. duduk “to sit, dwell", Sund. dumuk “to dwell", Tagaiok luklok “to sit 
down", etc. 
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Erscheinung im Indonesischen sciiwerlich von der ganz ahnlichen 
in den anderen verwandten Idiomen trennen konnen. Wie sie zu 
erklaren ist — ob vielleicbt ein Rest einer noch alteren Wurzel- 
form als der monosyllabiscben — ist eine Frage, die sich schwerlich 
losen lasst, ehe das Verbaltnis der verschiedenen Zweige des 
austrischen Sprachstammes zueinander klarer geworden ist, und 
das kann erst dann geschehen, wenn wenigstens die Lautlehre 
und die Morphologie jedes einzelnen fiir sich viel griindlicher 
erforscht sein wird, als bisher ; denn so bedeutsam der von W. 
Schmidt gelieferte Nachweis einer Verwandtschaft der indonesisch- 
melanesisch-polynesischen Sprachgruppe mit den Mon-Khmer- 
und den Munda-Sprachen sowie einigen anderen Idiomen ist, so 
lasst es sich nicht leugnen, dass bislang mit dieser Verwandtschaft 
verhaltnismassig wenig anzufangen ist. Anderseits darf es wohl 
als ganz sicher gelten, dass die verwandten Sprachgmppen zur 
Aufhellung mancher Probleme der indonesischen Linguistik, die 
von dieser allein nicht gelost werden konnen, ein wichtiges Hilfs- 
mittel sein werden... ”i) These words bear striking witness to 
the author’s penetrating intellect. We may anticipate that the 
Munda languages will prove to be of greater and more vital 
interest for Indonesian linguistics than they are generally held 
to be ®). 

[Note. As Professor C. C- Berg kindly points out, the following connexions 
proposed in § 2 cannot be maintained: Jav. ahah', bai ~ Jav. game', 

bif — Mai. tirbit and Ubu — Tag. tawo. Beside Jav. anob there is a non- 
nasalized form hudb}. 


1) Zeitschrift fur Kolonialsprachen, vol. I (1910 — 1911), p. 235 f. 

*) Cf., e.g., Brandstetter, An Introduction to Indonesian Linguistics, p. 25. 



HO-LING 

BY R. A. KERN, Leiden 


I 

In the Old History of the T’ang dynasty (618—906) there is 
a note on Dva-fa-tan which in the translation of Groeneveldt 
runs as follows : “The country of Dva-pa-tan is situated to the 
“south of Camboja, at a distance of two months, going by sea. 
“It lies at the east of Ka-ling (Java) and the west of Mi-U-ku, 
“on its north it has the sea.”^) 

In the same work Ka-ling is spoken of in this way : “Ka-ling 
“is situated on an island in the southern ocean, it lies on the eastern 
“side of Sumaim [Pa-li or Po-li G.], on the western side of Bali 
“[Dva-pa-tan G.], towards the north it has Camboja srid on the 
“south the sea.” ®) 

Groeneveldt ’s version of this passage on Ka-ling hsiS been 
corrected by Pelliot, it should be to this effect : “The kingdom of 
“Ho-ling [Pelliot’s transcription of the same word] is situated on 
“an island in the southern seas, to the east it touches on 
“to the west on T’o-p’o-teng [Dva-pa-tan with Groeneveldt], to 
“the north on [ = Gamboja], to the south it is near 

“the Ocean ®).” According to this rectification what Groeneveldt 
calls “west” is really “east” and the reverse ; T’o-p'o-teng (Dva- 
pa-tan) being to the west of Ka-ling. But as the note on Dva- 
pa-tan quoted by Groeneveldt states that it lies to the east of 
Ka-ling, the two versions appear to be contradictory. 

This conclusion was made in a former paper ^), in the assumption 
that Groeneveldt’s rendering of the note on Dva-pa-tan was right 

q W. P. Groeneveldt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca. Com- 
piled from Chinese sources. (Reprint, Miscellaneous Papers Relating to Indo- 
china. Second Series, vol. I, p. 183.) 

O.C., p. 138. 

®) P. Pelliot, Deux itin&aires de Chine en Inde, B.E.F.E.O. IV, p. 280. 

*) „Joartan wedergevonden Bijdr. Kon. Inst. 102, p. 544. 
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and, if not, would have been corrected by Pelliot. The conclusion 
was too rash. During the war there was no opportunity to con- 
sult M. Pelliot. Since peace was restored, I could make inquiries 
from Professor Dujrvendak after his safe return to Leiden. He 
most kindly informed me that Groeneveldt in the note on Dva-pa- 
tan had made the same mistake as he did in that on Ka-ling. 
Accordingly the note on Dva-pa-tan is to be read : "at the west 
of Ka-ling and the east of Mi-li-kii” etc. Consequently, the text 
is in conformity with that on Ka-ling, and the supposition of incon- 
gruency has to be dropped. 

However, it is obvious that Dva-pa-tan or T’o-p’o-teng^) is not 
situated to the east ot Mi-li-kii = Maloku, the Moluccos, but 
to the west of it. And, if Mi-li-kii is east, Ka-ling is west and the 
translation of Groeneveldt, though wrong, is essentially correct 
in consequence of the fact that the Chinese author has inter- 
changed east and west. 

The note on Ho-ling, after correction, becomes ; “The kingdom 
"of Ho-ling is situated on an island in the southern seas, to the 
*‘west it touches on P’o-li, to the east on T’o-p’o-teng, to the north 
"on Tchen-la, to the south it is near the Ocean.” 

The same correction should be made in the note on Ka-ling in 
the New History of the T’ang Dynasty, as translated by Pelliot : 
"Ho-ling is also called Cho-p’o ®), to the west it reaches at P’o-li, 
"to the east at T’o-p’o-teng, to the south it is along the sea, to 
"the north is Tchen-la.” 

II 

Groeneveldt has identified Ka-ling with Java in accordance 
with the New History. This book, however, contains a paragraph 
which presents a serious obstacle against the identification. It 
reads : "When at the summer-solstice a gnomon is erected of 
"eight feet high, the shadow (at noon) falls on the south side and 
“is two feet four inches (2,4) long®).” This applies to a place 
with northern latitude, according to the calculation, made by 
M. Takakusu at Lat. 6°8' N. ^). But Java lies to the south of 
the equator. M. Pelliot and M. Barth, quoted by him, were of 

q Djawartan near Gresik (Java), Bijdr. Kon. Inst. 102, p. 54ofE. 

*) Written in two ways in Chinese. 

®) Groeneveldt o.c., p. 139. 

*) J. Takakusu. A Record of the Buddhist Religion by I-tsing, p. XLVII-Oxford 
1896. 



opinion that there was some mistake, they suggested explanations 
to the effect that in reality a place south of the equator was meant. 
Neither explanation is satisfactory, M. PeUiot himself gave his 
for what it was worth (“pour ce qu’elle vaut”) ^). However, a 
mistake is out of the question : I-tsing mentions Ho-ling amidst 
the islands of the South sea viz. the South Chinese sea^). In 
the “Memoire ... sur les religieux dminents” by I-tsing, is said 
that Ho-ling is on the way between China and ^ri Malayu®). 
So it was situated north of this last country and Java is south of 
it. I-tsing’s communications being in accordance with the note 
on the sundial, it is clear that Ho-ling, spoken of here, lay north 
of Sumatra. 

A port of call north of Sumatra can only be located at two spots, 
viz. either on the western or on the eastern coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. The northernmost point of Borneo reaches north-east 
beyond Lat. 6 ° N., it is too far out of the way to be taken into 
account. Brunei, the only port where ships from abroad called, 
is at Lat. 5 N., it is also too much out of the way for ships sailing 
from the West to China. 

The eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula is battered by the 
north-east monsoon that blows from the latter part of November 
till March across the China Sea and the Gulf of Siam. All that 
time the sea can be so unpleasantly rough that coasting steamers 
may have to seek shelter behind the islands off Pahang and Johore 
and sailing boats d^e not go out to sea *). There are some rivers 
but in front of their mouths there are bars of sandbanks, heaped 
up by the monsoon-driven waves of the China Sea which prevent 
the entry of vessels of considerable draught. At Lat. 6° N. or 
there abouts there is no natural harbour where sea-going ships 
could enter. So the port I-tsing visited on his retum-joumey 
after starting from ^riboja must be sought on the western coast 
of the Peninsula. Here lies at Lat. 6°5' N. Old- Kedah at the mouth 
of the Kedah-river®). The new capital Alor Star lies further 
inland, on the bank of the same river. 


PeUiot OX., p. 294. 

*) Takakusu ox., p. lo. 

*) I-tsing, **Mtooire . . . sur les religieux ^minents'', ed. Chavannes, p. 42 — 
Paris 1894. 

4 ) (Sir) R. O, Winstedt, Malaya, p. 24. 25. — London 1923. 

®) F. J. Newbold, Political and Statistical Account of the British Settlements 
in the Straits of Malacca, II, p. 21. — London 1839. 
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It appears that the place, called Ho-Ung by I-tsing is the same 
as KSiah, Chinese Kai-tcha^). At first sight it looks strange 
that people travelling from South Sumatra to China should make 
a detour to Kedah. Why not take the direct route from ^rivijaya 
to China, leaving the Malay Peninsula to one’s left side? The 
reason probably was that the east side was a wild and unhospi- 
table coast whereas Kedah was a shipping centre on the west coast. 
Here ships from different parts met. Travellers were sure to 
fin d ships to continue their journey. It is a well-known fact 
that long routes were sailed by sections. Coming from friboja 
I-tsing would not fail to find in Kedah a ship to bring him back 
to China. 

The second question to be answered is for what reason the name 
Ho-ling was also applied to Kedah by the Chinese. It is not 
astonishing that a place was known to the Chinese by two names, 
the New History of the T’ang dynasty mentions also two names 
for Java. Nor is it surprising that KSdah was indicated by the 
alternate name of Ho-ling. In India and beyond people of the 
same profession were and are wont to live together in compounds. 
Merchants from India were scattered all over the East-Indian 
Archipelago. Undoubtedly they lived together when settled in 
any considerable number. They were called keling ; the name is 
not restricted to people from Kalingga, all people from the South 
of India were Kffings, most of them were Tamils. In Kawi- 
oorkonde II the word is already used as it is to-day®). Chinese, 
trading on Kedah here came in contact with Kelings and not with 
the native population as the latter did not take part in trade. 
The Indonesian professions were, with rare exceptions, agriculture 
and fishery. The Malays of the Malay Peninsula were fishermen 
and pirates. During centuries these conditions continued to 
prevail in Malaka : at the arrival of the Portuguese in the begin- 
ning of the i6th century commerce was entirely in the hands of 
foreigners : Indian merchants, both Moslim and Hindu, as well 
as Javanese in a lesser degree. This state of affairs has not mate- 
rially changed up to the present day. In Singapore and Pulau 
Pinang wholesale trade is still in the hands of foreigners. The 


First identified by S. Beal in : Journal Royal Asiatic Society, New Series 
XIII, p. 560. 

Kawi-oorkonden. Met inleiding en tianscriptie van Dr. A. B. Cohen Stuart. - 
Leiden 1875. 
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only difference is that nowadays the mercantile class is composed 
of foreigners from all parts of the world. 

It is neither strange nor exceptional that the Chinese, coming 
to Kedah, called the town after that quarter with which they were 
concerned. 

Mutatis mutandis all that is said holds good for Ho-ling as a 
name for Java or a part of it. The Javanese themselves did not 
call their country Keling (Ho-ling) but it was called by this name 
on account of the numerous Kelings settled in the sea-ports and, 
in some degree, in the up country. For we may safely assume 
that from the beginning of the Christian era streams of immi- 
grants from India had come over to different parts of Java. 

Ill 

The note on the gnomon unquestionably pointing to a place 
north of the equator, some investigators have been induced to 
consider the whole chapter on Ho-ling in the New History of the 
T’ang dynasty as regarding to Ho-ling in the Malay Peninsula. 
To settle this it will be best to give an analysis of all that is said 
about Ho-ling in both Histories of the T’ang dynasty. 

We give here once more the initial paragraph of the Old History 
in the amended text : “The kingdom of Ho-ling is situated on 
“an island in the southern seas, to the west it touches at P’o-li, 
“to the east at T’o-p’o-teng, to the north at Tchen-la, to the south 
“it is near the Ocean.’’ 

First, here is spoken of a kingdom, Ho-ling in the Malay Peninsula 
is a locality. The description applies to Java, it does not apply 
to the Malay Peninsula, for this has no other, different countries 
to the west and east of it nor has it the Ocean to the south. 

The Old History continues ; “The walls of the city are made of 
“palisades ; there is also a large building of two stories, covered 
“with the bark of the gomuti palm, in this the king lives, and 
“he sits on a couch of ivory. 

“When they eat, they use no spoons or chopsticks, but put the 
“food into their mouth with their fingers. 

“They have letters, and know a little of astronomy. 

“Wine is made out of the flowers of the cocoa-nut tree ; the 
“flowers of this tree are more than three feet long and as large as 
“a man’s arm, these are cut and the juice is collected and made 
“into wine, which is sweet and intoxicating.’’ 
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This is all that is said about Ho-ling in the Old History. The 
facts related here are not known from other sources nor is there 
an y special reason to associate them either with Java or with the 
Malay Peninsula. They can be associated with both territories 
in question, and consequently they are inconclusive. The “king” 
can be any chief. 

As the first paragraph of the New History corresponds with 
that in the Old one, it need not be discussed again. The New 
History then goes on to deal with the same subjects as are related 
in the Old History but in somewhat different terms and in greater 
detail. The text says : “The people make fortifications of wood, 
“and even the largest houses are covered with palm leaves. They 
"have couches of ivory and mats of the outer skin of bamboo. 

“The land produces tortoise-shell, gold and silver, rhinoceros 
“horns and ivory. The country is very rich ; there is a cavern 
"from which salt water bubbles up spontaneoulsy. They make 
“wine of the hanging flowers of the cocoa-palm : when they drink 
“of it they become rapidly drunk. They have letters and are 
“acquainted with astronomy. In eating they do not use spoons 
“or chopsticks. 

“In this country there are poisonous girls ; when one has inter- 
“course with them, he gets painful ulcers and dies, but his body 
“does not decay.” 

These particulars cannot be assigned with certainty to one 
or the other of the two countries. As to the statement about the 
couches of ivory, the Old History seems nearer to truth than the 
New one. It is indeed more probable that the king sits on a 
couch of ivory than that ivory couches were used by the mass 
of the people. — It is weU known that the Javanese during the 
Hindu- Javanese period were acquainted with astronomy, but 
there are no indications to assume the same with regard to the 
Malays of the Malay Peninsula. 

We are informed that the land produced ivory. Elephants are 
indigenous in the Malay Peninsula but in Java they were not in 
historic times. Must we infer from this that it is the Peninsula 
which is here intended ? Such a conclusion is by no means neces- 
sary. The Chinese — and not they alone — ^habitually called a 
commodity a product of the land where they used to obtain it. 
Java was a market of spices, so it was stated that the land produced 
them. Tusks were certainly to be had in Java. In the year 


647 A.D. the king of Jawartan sent envoys to the Chinese emperor 
to bring elephant-tusks as a tribute^). 

Chau Ju-Kua mentions that in the same region viz. Jawartan 
and the delta of the Brantas-river people had elephant-tusks 2), 
probably for export to the eastern part of the Lesser Sunda 
Islands (Timor and environs), where up to the present times they 
were a current commodity. 

Elephants were frequently met with in Java. From ancient 
times elephants belonged to the pomp of native courts in India. 
Countries in the East-Indian Archipelago, culturally influenced by 
the Indian Mainland, eagerly introduced the splendour and gran- 
deur of Indian princes into their own country. The Maghribine 
traveller Ibn Battuta, when arriving in the kingdom of Samudra 
(North Sumatra) in the 14th century, found a king whose court 
was wholly fashioned after the Indian model. He received him, 
sitting on an elephant, having fifty harnessed elephants on each 
side. Even in the 17*11 century Sultan Iskandar Thani of Acheh 
at iakar ’’id (the cattle festival) went from his palace to the mosque 
in a stately procession, escorted by many tens of elephants ®). 
D’alboquerque sent an elephant from Malaka to the king of Java 
“for in that country they are held in very great esteem” *). When 
the Dutch of the so-called Second Voyage called at the port of 
Tuban (North coast of Java), the king met them, sitting on an 
elephant. He had twelve elephants near his palace, each in a 
separate stable and moreover a very big and high one, on which 
he rode when going in battle (1599) ®). We learn from the Javanese 
chronicles that the king of Java Senapati, the Pangeran Banawa 
and the Sultan of Pajang rode on elephants ®). Willem Lodewijcksz, 
the author of the Narrative of the first Dutch voyage to the East- 
Indies (1595 — 1597), writes : “The animals which are found in the 
“isle of Java are firstly elephants, which are tame there and used 
“for labour, to which end they are daily let out on hire *).” As 

Groeneveldt o.c,, p. 183. 

Ciiaii Ju-kua, Chu-fan-chi ed. Hirth aad Rockhill, p. 77, 83.— St. Peters- 
burg 1911. Cf. Bijdr. Kon. Inst. vol. 102, p. 549 ff. 

®) The Travels of Peter Mundy, vol. Ill, part I, p. 12 1 ff. (Hakluyt Society, 
Second Series XLV. - London 1919.) — There is a most interesting drawing inserted, 
made by Mundy as a witness, giving a vivid picture of the ceremony. 

*) The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalbuquerque, vol. HI, p. 161. 
(Hakluyt Society First Series LXII.) — London 1880. 

See for illustrations: Linschoten Vereeniging XLVI, p. 157 and 177. 

®) Babad Tanah Ljawi (Dutch translation), p. 84, 90, 92. -The Hague. 

’) Linschoten Vereeniging VII, p. 132. -The Hague 1915. 
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late as the year 1627 the king of Palembang sent seven elephants 
to the Susuhunan of Mataram^). Then it begins to decrease, 
the East-India Company was a bar to native navigation. In 
Banten, the western kingdom of Java, the state-elephant, named 
Kara kawi, had its place at a pole near the river. Some years 
before Pangeran Japara from the central north coast of Java 
appeared before the palace in BantSn in full splendour, riding on 
an elephant ®). After the capture of the Mataram capital by troops 
of Truna Jaya in 1677, the elephants of the court were, marched 
off to his capital in Kadiri®), The elephant on the southern 
alwn (courtplain of the (palace) at Jogyakarta) is the last 

representative of this lost glory. 

A cavern, from which salt water bubbles up spontaneously is 
not known from the Malay Peninsula, but in the centre of Java, 
southeast of Samarang, there is an extensive field full of mud- 
volcanoes, from which salt is gained. 

Taking all noted particulars together there is no evidence which 
points with certainty to either of the two territories in question. 

The New History continues as follows : 

"The king lives in the town of Java (Japa), but his ancestor, 
“ Ki-yen, had lived more to the east, at the town Pa-lu-ka-si. 
"On different sides there are twenty-eight small countries, all 
"acknowledging the supremacy of Java. There are thirty-two 
"high officials, and the Da-tso-kan-hiung is the first of them.” 

What is described here, is a land of a considerable territorial 
extent, ruled by means of a complicated and advanced system of 
government. The economic basis of a similar country can only 
be a highly-developed agriculture, a system of irrigated rice-fields 
{saw ah), spread over a vast area as is only found in the Isle of 
Java. In the Malay Peninsula there was no room for so vast 
a kingdom. 

The population of the Malay Peninsula in the years 1901 and 
1921 was as follows (in thousands) *). 


J' K. J. de Jonge, De Opkomst van het Nederlandsch Gezag in Oost-Indig, 
vol. V, p, 104. 

H. Djajadiningrat, Critische Beschouwing van de Sadjarah Banten, p. 38, 
54. - Haarlem 1913. 

3 ) De Jonge o.c., vol. VII, p. XVI. 

All figures are taken from (Six) R.O.Winstedt, Malaya, p. 73 fi.- London 1923. 


Territory 

Malays 

Chinese 

Indians 

1901 

1921 

1901 

1921 

1901 

1921 

Straits, Settlements : 







Singapore . , . . . 

:6 

59 

164 

317 

18 

32 

Poelau Pinang. . . . 

106 

no 

98 

135 

38 

53 

MaJaka .... . . 

73 

86 

19 

46 

I 

19 

Federated Malay States : 







Perak. 

142 

239 

150 

225 

35 

130 

Selangor 

41 

92 

no 

171 

17 

133 

N%ri Sembilan . . . 

57 

78 

33 

65 

6 

34 

Pahang . . . . . . 

73 

102 

9 

34 

I 

9 

Non-federated Malay 







States: 



1 




Djohor . . . , . . 


158 


97 


24 

Kedah . . . . . . 


237 


59 


33 

Perils . . . . . . . 


34 


4 


I 

Kelantan. . . . . . 


286 


13 


4 

Trfogganu ..... 


146 


7 


— 

Total .... 


1627 


1173 


472 


Moreover ± 28.000 resp. 32.000 souls autochtone savage tribes 
of non-Austronesian race. 


In the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States and 
Johore, which contain about threequarters of the total population, 
deaths during the decade 1911— 1921 have been largely in excess 
of births, and, were it not for the stream of immigrants from China 
and India and the islands of the Malay Archipelago, there would 
have been a decrease in the population. Of the population enu- 
merated in 1921 just over 45 per cent, were immigrants. 

About the beginning of the XXth century the country was 
opened up in grand style- by the British : Chinese worked tin-mines, 
rubber was cultivated in plantations by Tamil coolies under Euro- 
pean supervision. Notwithstanding this great effort, in the year 
1932 there was still 72 per cent of the surface of the Peninsula 
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primaeval forest ^). The whole population was accumulated in 
the coastal regions. 

A century before, the constellation was as follows : 


Number of souls . 

Kedah and Ligor (Siamese included) . 50.000 

Perak. . . . 35.000 

Selangor and Kalang ...... 12.000 

Djohor (Siamet and Muar included) . 25.000 

Pahang . . . . . 40.000 

Kemaman . . ' . ... . . . i.ooo 

Kelantan. . ...... . . . 50.000 

Trengganu . . . .... . . . 30.000 

Total (Siamese, Chinese, Chuliahs and 

Klings included) 243.000 ®) 

Interior, autochthons 28.000 


So, a hundred years ago, only a small strip of land along the 
coasts was inhabited by Malays, scattered in small kampongs. 
Agriculture was of little importance, some crops were cultivated 
near the houses, and in gardens for self-consumption, the main 
means of subsistence being fishery and piratery, connived by 
chiefs and Sultans®). Piracy was not considered a crime, but a 
time-honoured occupation, not inferior to any other. Chau Ju-kua 
relates that in San-fo-ts'i (South Sumatra) in olden times they 
used an iron chain as a barrier to keep the pirates of other coun- 
tries in check. It could be raised or lowered by a cunning device. 
If a merchant ship arrived it was lowered ^). But the inhabitants 
themselves were pirates too : they controlled the straits through 
which the foreigners’ sea and land traffic in either direction must 
pass ®). In the same way, centuries after, Malaka, from a fishing 
village, rose to power and became an emporium, but the Malays 
did not take part in its growth which was the work of Indian 
and Chinese and Javanese merchants. The process is clearly 
described by Chinese and Portuguese authors. The Malays 
remained, as before, fishermen, perchance pirates. Agriculture 


Encyclopaedia Brittannica s.v. Malay Peninsula, article by (Sir) H(ugh) 
C(iifford) . 

Newbold o.c., vol. I, p. 418 
*) See the chapter on Piracy in Newbold o.c. 

Chan Ju~kua o.c., p. 62. s) Ibid. 



being of no importance, provisions to victual the ships with 
had to come from abroad : North Sumatra, especially Java. 
If the supplies were slackening there was dearth in Malaka. It 
is impossible that these people should have had a highly developed 
government in I-tsing’s time. 

As regards the passage on the king of Java, it may be observed 
that the supposed personal name of his ancestor, "Ki-yen”, is 
evidently the Javanese title (Ra) kriyan, in which the honorific 
prefix ra has been omitted. The town of Pa-lvrkorsi is Warn 
(near) Grisik, an agrahara well-known in Old-Javanese history’). 

The New History continues : “On the mountains is the district 
“ Lmg-pi-ya, where the king frequently goes to look at the sea.” 
A pavilion in some high place with a fine view not far from the 
king's residence can be imagined in both places. The name 
Long-pi-ya has not been identified. 

After the note on the sundial which we have discussed above, 
the text continues : "During the period Chin-kwan (627 — 649) 
“this country sent envoys to bring tribute, together with those 
“of Dva-ha-la and Dva-pa-tan (Bali G.). The emperor favoured 
“them with a reply under the great seal, and as Dva-ha-la asked 
“for good horses these were given to them.” As Dva-ha-la is 
Janggala, the delta of the Brantas-river and Dva-pa-tan is Jawar- 
tan, in the same region, it is more probable that another country 
in Java is meant than a place in the Malay Peninsula. If this 
is true, the preceding note on the sundial is clearly an inter- 
polation. 

The New History goes on as follows : “In 674 the people of this 
"country took as their ruler a woman of the name Sima. Her 
“rule was most excellent, even things dropped on the road were 
“not taken up. The prince of the Arabs heating of this, sent a 
"bag with gold to be laid down within her frontiers ; the people 
"who passed that road avoided it in walking, and it remained for 
"three years. Once the heir-apparent stepped over that gold, 
"and Sima became so incensed that she wanted to kill him. Her 
“ministers interceded again and she had his toes cut off, in order 
“to give an example to the whole nation. When the prince of 
“Tazi heard this he became afraid and dared not to attack her.” 

What we have remarked above about the note on the govern- 



ment, is also true of this story : it can only refer to a large country, 
not to a coastal settlement. 

The New History concludes with a list of embassies : “Between 
“the years 766 — 769 three envoys of Ka-ling arrived in China. 

“In the year 813 they presented four negro slaves, parrots of 
“different colours, pinka-birds and other things. The emperor 
“honoured the envoy with the title of Left Defensor of the Office 
“of the Four Inner Gates ; the envoy wanted to waive this title in 
“favour of his younger brother, for which the emperor praised 
“him and bestowed a title on both. 

“Between 827 and 835 they came again to court, bringing tri- 
“bute. 

“Between 860 and 873 they sent an envoy to present female 
“musicians.” 

Envoys may have come from either place ; if Ho-ling Java is 
meant here or Ho-ling in the Malay Peninsula or both is uncertain. 

To sum up our conclusions, part of the information given in 
the two Histories, such as the thatching of roofs, the making of 
wine from the flowers of the cocoa-palm etc. belongs to the neutral 
zone. These points are true of many parts of the East-Indian 
Archipelago and cannot make the balance in favour of one Ho-ling 
or the other. Some particulars : the gaining of salt, the richness 
of the country etc. can be applied to Java, but they are not deci- 
sive. The note on the sundial points decidedly to Ho-ling in the 
Malay Peninsula. The most important points, viz. the descrip- 
tion of the situation of the island-country, the description of 
civil administration can only apply to Java. 

It is clear now what has happened. The chronicler of the New 
History has combined the note on Ho-ling in the Malay Peninsula 
with those on Ho-ling Java and put them together under one 
heading. If we take all available evidence into account, it seems 
most probable that, with the exception of the note on the sundial, 
the whole passage relates to Java. Even if one feels incliued to 
apply some particulars of a neutral character to Ho-ling ia the 
Malay Peninsula, this does not affect our main conclusion. 


DE AANVANG VAN HEX HINDU4ND0NESISGHE 
ACCULTURATIE PROCES 

DOOR F. H. VAN NAERSSEN, Wageningen 

Een der belangrijkste vraagstukken waaraan verschillende stu- 
dies zijn gewijd, is dat der Hindu-Indonesische acculturatie of, 
om in de oude terminologie te blijven, dat der Hindu-koloni- 
satie in den archipeL 

Laatstelijk heeft Professor Bosch dit probleem tot onderwerp 
van zijn inaugureele rede gekozen, aanvangende met een terugblik 
op vroegere hypothesen hieraangaande ^). 

Hij is op de gelukkige gedachte gekomen, de Hindu-Indonesische 
acculturatie aan een betrekkelijk kleine klasse toe te schrijven, 
aan die der Hindu-„clercen'', waarmede hij op dit probleem een 
nieuw licht heeft doen vallen. 

Evenwel, hoe belangrijk ook de invloed dezer Hindu-clercen 
moge zijn geweest op de Hindu-Indonesische acculturatie in „de 
lange reeks van eeuwen gedurende welke zij hun werkzaamheid 
uitoefenden'' een bevredigend antwoord op de vraag hoe het 
eerste contact tusschen de dragers der beide culturen plaats vond, 
is, dunkt ons, nog niet gegeven. 

Het volgende moge beschouwd worden als een poging om dit 
probleem iets nader tot zijn oplossing te brengen waarbij wij, aange- 
zien elk historisoh gegeven over de oudste aanrakingen van de 
Indiers met de Indonesiers ontbreekt, aangewezen zijn op sociolo- 
gische verschijnselen. Verschijnselen dus, die in tegenstelling tot 
historische feiten, niet aan een bepaalden tijd zijn gebonden, die 
dus onder bepaalde omstandigheden dezelfde zijn, of zij zieh in 
het verleden hebben voorgedaan, of zich in het heden voordoen, 
dan wel zich in de toekomst zullen voordoen ^). 

F. D. K. Bosch, Het Vraagstuk van de Hindoe-kolonisatie van den ArchipeL 
Rede uitgesproken op Vrijdag 15 Maart 1946. Leiden 1946. 

2) Bosch, i.c. biz. 26. 

®) Cf. F. H. van Naerssen, Cultuurcontacten en Sociale Confiicten in Indonesia. 
Rede uitgesproken op 19 November 1946. Amsterdam 1946. 
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Bepalen wij ons eerst tot de door Bosch ontwikkelde “clercen”- 
theorie. die gebaseerd is op de missionnaire kracht uitgaande 
van het Indisch Buddhisme en de expansieve kracht door het 
^aiwa-Siddhantisme, waarin het Hindu- Javaansche acculturatie- 
proces toegeschreven wordt aan een klein aantal Hindu-ffiten, 
die zulk een groot deel der Indonesische bevolking bekeerd zouden 
hebben. Wij kunnen ons niet voorstellen, dat de primitieve Java- 
nen, Sumatranen en andere Indonesiers, die invloed der Hindu- 
beschaving hebben ondergaan en wier oorspronkelijke cultuixr 
overeenkomst moet hebben vertoond met die der tegenwoordige 
zoogenaamde Oud-Maleiers, zooals de Dajak's en de Toradja’s, 
direct ontvankelijk zouden zijn geweest voor de bekeeringspogingen 
der vreemdelingen. 

Wat het Buddhisme betreft, het is, dunkt ons, niet waarschijn- 
lijk, dat de missionarissen reeds „in de eerste eeuwen onzer jaar- 
telling, toen het Hinayana zich tot het Mahayana verbreed en ver- 
diept had en de prediking van het hoogste Buddha-ideaal aan alle 
schepselen tot plicbt en roeping had gemaakt” in breede kringen 
van het Indonesische volk succes hadden. Voor het oude, nog 
,,zuivere” Buddhisme was het denken van den Indonesier nog te 
zeer „prae-intellectueer’, te pueriel, om het te kunnen begrijpen, 
en te emotioneel om het te kunnen waardeeren 

Met het Qaiwa-Siddh^tisme en het Tantrisch Buddhisme ech- 
ter, waarvan het bestaan-hebben onloochenbaar blijkt uit de 
oude oorkonden en sculptuur en uit de Oud-Javaansche teksten, 
was het anders gesteld. Voor de aan beide magico-mystische religies 
inhaerente tooverpraktijken was het Indonesisch animisme met 
zijn shamanisme en demonologie wel ontvankelijk^) ; begrijpelijk, 
daar thans bekend is dat in den archipel, in de gebieden waar dit 
Hinduisme werd geintroduceerd, toen jongere loten van denzelfden 
ouden stam — de Austrische — naar elkaar toe zijn gegroeid “). 
Daarom is hier, op Indonesischen bodem, dit Hinduisme niet alleen 
gretig ontvangen, maar het heeft zelfs een zeHstandige ontwikke- 
ling gehad. Maar dan heeft het acculturatieproces reeds plaats 
gevonden, terwijl ons doel is, de allereerste contacten tusschen de 
Indonesische en Hindusche culturen te onderzoeken. 

Bosch, l.c. biz. i6. 

“) Zie vooral hieraangaande : H. Kraemer, Een Javaansche Primbon nit de 
Zestiende Eeuw. (Proefschr. Leiden). Leiden 1921, biz. lio — iii en 124 — 134. 

®) Zie hierover b.v. : S. K. Chatterji, The Foundations of Civilisation in India. 
Tijdschr. Ind. Taal-, Land- en Volkenk., dl. LXVIII, 1928. biz. 65—91. 


Behalve het verschil in cultuur-niveau der Indonesiers en 
Hindu’s is er nog een sociologisch bezwaar tegen een veronder- 
stelling, dat missionarissen den eersten stoot zouden hebben 
gegeven tot acculturatie. 

De moeilijkheid, die het verschil in taal bij missies, zooals Bosch 
zich die voorstelt, impliceert, nog daargelaten, moeten andere 
factoren eerst hebben gewerkt, voordat het oorspronkelijk hechte 
en exclusieve magische gemeenschapsgevoel, dat de allesbeheer- 
schende factor in het leven van den primitieven Indonesier is, in 
onzekerheid en daarmede het denken in meer individualistische 
richting werd gebracht en ontvankelijk gemaakt voor vreemde 
invloeden. Het is inuners niet denkbaar, dat vreemdelingen — als 
zoodanigen moesten de eerste eventueel in den archipel werkende 
Hindu-missionarissen wel door de Indonesiers beschouwd zijn 
geworden — in de primitieve gemeenschappen invloed zouden heb- 
ben kunnen uitoefenen op de bestaande religie, die inuners het 
bindende element was van de sociale structuur. In ettelijke voUsen- 
kundige beschrijvingen kan men ervaren, hoe de positie is van den 
vreemdeling in een primitieve gemeenschap '). Indien zij er al 
geduld moesten worden, de quarantainemaatregelen op zulke, 
niet tot de stamgenooten behoorende individuen zijn van dien 
aard, dat er geen sprake kan zijn van een meer dan oppervlakkig 
verkeer onderling ^). 

Wat de missionnaire pogingen betreft : men heeft slechts de 
zendings- en missierapporten er op na te slaan om kennis te krijgen 
van de moeilijkheden waarmede de predikers van het Christendom 
te kampen hebben ®). En dan hebben zij nog het voordeel, dat hun 


Niet zelden is de gemeenschap den vreemde vijandig gezind. Een Alfoersch 
gebed b.v. geeft hiervan duidelijk biijk : 

,,Machtige goden, die wonen in onze biiizen van oudsber en overlang, 

Weert ziekte en vermoeienis van ons af ; 

En geeft die aan de strandbewoners/ die geen eer bewijzen aan n als goden." 

P. A. Wintjes, Alfoersche Gebeden. Tijdscbr. Ind. Taal-, Land- en Volkenk., 
dl. XL, 1898, biz. 574, 

2) Eenige voorbeelden nit : J. Mallinckrodt, Het Adatreckt van Borneo. 2 din. 
(Proefschr. Leiden). Leiden 1928 ; Bescherming van de gemeenschap tegen kwade 
invloeden van buiten nit door bezwering van den vreemdeling, I, biz. 59, 149, 
1 61, 162, 315. Het gevaar dat de vreemdeling met zich meebrengt in de gemeen- 
schap, b.v. I, biz. gS. De vreemdeling staat buiten de gemeenschap, I, biz. 239, 
11, biz. 12. 

Cf. F. D. E. van Ossenbruggen, Het Oeconomisch-magisch Element inXobasche 
Verwantschapsverhoudingen. Med. Kon. Akad. v.Wetensch. Afd. letterk. di. 80, 
serie B, No. 3 (i935)» hlz- 2 — 3 ^ 

3) H. Kraemer, De Strijd over Bali en de Zending. Amsterdam 1933. 
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weg dikwijls reeds gebaand is door verschillende factoren, die oud- 
tijds zeker niet bestonden : o.a. de steun van het Nederlandsche 
gezag, de ervaring, die geleid heeft tot een zendingswetenschap i). 
Een der problemen is het winnen van het vertrouwen der gemeen- 
schap en de zorg, dat bekeerlingen niet te lijden hebben van geest e- 
lijke en maatschappelijke „Heimatlosigkeit”. Want een bekeerling 
heeft het niet denkbeeldige gevaar onder de oogen te zien, dat hij, 
met het verbreken der oude religieuze banden, zichzelf buiten de 

gemeenschap stelt 2) . 

Gedachtig aan deze soeiaal-religieuze gebondenheid van de pri- 
mitieve gemeenschap, kunnen wij ons niet voorstellen, dat oud- 
tijds de Hindu-missionarissen een schijn van kans zouden hebben 
gehad, indien zij bekeeringspogingen hadden aangewend in de nog 
ongerepte Indonesische samenleving. Met andere woorden : alvo- 
rens de Hindu-religies, belichaamd in de Hindu-clercen, invloed 
konden uitoefenen op den primitieven godsdienst, moest de magi- 
sche gemeenschap zijn ontwricht. Het zijn factoren van tweegrlei 
aard die de primitieven in zulk een labielen staat hebben kunnen 
brengen : een van gewelddadigen of een van economischen aard. 
Kruyt, Mallinckrodt en Van Ossenbruggen hebben aan de hand 
van recente gegevens aangetoond, hoe zich dit proces heeft vol- 
trokken, respectievelijk aan de oorspronkelijk exclusieve gemeen- 
schappen der Toradja’s, Dajak’s en Batak’s ®). 

Voor de Hindu-missionarissen moest dus de weg worden ge- 
baand door Hindu-veroveraars (theorie Berg en Moens) of door 
Hindu-handelaren (theorie Krom). In het eerste geval waren de 
Hindu’s actief en de Indonesiers passief, in het tweede geval, 
omgekeerd, de vreemdelingen meer passief en de autochthonen 
meer actief. Bij een verovering is het een eenvoudige kwestie van 
wilsoplegging van den vreemden veroveraar ; bij een economische 
penetratie kunnen zich verschillende gevallen hebben voorgedaan, 
waarbij echter in den archipel oudtijds steeds de handelswijk der 
Hindu’s een voorname rol heeft vervuld. 

Het is met name Van Leur aan wien de eer toekomt bij de 


H. Kraemer, De Strijd over Bali en de 2ending, Amsterdam 1933, biz. 24, 
-) Ibidem, biz. 29, 30. 

3) Alb. C. Kruyt, b.v.in zijn artikel : ,,De Hoofden in Midden-Celebes onder het 
Nederlandsch-Indisch Gouvernemenf in Koloniaal Tijdschr. 13 (1924), biz. 23 — 44 
en in het verzamelwerk : ,, The Effect of Western Influence on Native Civilisations 
in the Malay Archipelago"', Batavia 1929. 

J. Mallinckrodt, l.c. en F. D. E. van , Ossenbruggen, l.c. 
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bestudeering der Hindu- Javaansche geschiedenis de sociologische 
problemen op den voorgrond geplaatst te hebben, waardoor wijdere 
aspecten werden geopend. Hij heeft er op gewezen, dat wij den 
intemationalen handel te zoeken hebben in bepaalde wij ken ; 
en zoo de Indische kooplieden in de heden ten dage nog bestaande 
„kamfong Kiling”, terwijl de Hindu-Indonesische cultuur aan de 
boven der landschapshoofden gezocbt moet worden. „Doch,” zoo 
vervolgt Van Leur zijn betoog, „van de handels- en vreemdelingen- 
wijken gaat geen beslissende Indische beschavingsinvloed uit tot 
in de hoven van vorsten en grooten” ^). Bosch is het geheel eens 
met deze uitspraak en spreekt van een „onoverbrugbaar wijde 
klove” die moet hebben bestaan tusschen deze beide verschil- 
lende sociale sfeeren^). Het is teleurstellend, dat beide geleerden, 
nadat zij vastgesteld hebben, dat bij het onderzoek naar de Hindu- 
Indonesische beschavingsgeschiedenis rekening moet worden ge- 
houden met twee sociologisch streng van elkaar te scheiden 
milieu’s, hierbij zijn blijven stilstaan. 

Wij zijn namelijk van meaning, dat er wel Hindu-cultuur aan- 
wezig was in de kampong Keling en dat de wijde klove wel over- 
brugbaar was. Hoe moeten wij ons die cultuur en het contact 
tusschen de dragers hiervan en de Indonesische „kraton”-kringen 
voorstellen ? 

Vooropgesteld zij, dat er in een oorspronkelijk Indonesische 
maatschappij van een „kraton” geen sprake kan zijn, noch van 
een vorst in de beteekenis van een landschapshoofd met regeer- 
macht. De huidige t3^isch Indonesische gemeenschappen hebben 
wel een adathoofd, doch, zooals bekend mag worden verondersteld, 
bezit dit hoofd geen regeermacht. Zulk een hoofd is slechts een 
„primus inter pares”. Het eerste stadium nu van acculturatie is 
— en op dit proces hebben o.a. Kruyt, Mallinckrodt en Van Ossen- 
bruggen ten opzichte van de huidige primitieve volken gewezen ®) — 
dat door de aanwezigheid van een economisch sterkere vreemde- 
lingenwijk,i.c. de kampong Keling, ontstaan doordat zich de Hindu- 
handelaren daar zijn gaan vestigen na voorafgaande incidenteele 
handelsreizen tusschen Indie en bepaalde plaatsen in Indonesia, de 


J. C. van Leur, Eenige Beschouwingen Betreffende den Ouden Aziatischen 
Handel. (Proefschr. Leiden). Middelburg 1934, biz. 126, 127. 

®) Bosch, Lc. biz. 14. 

3 ) In de op biz. 41 7, noot 3 genoemde werken. Cf . 00k : B. Schrieke, De Inlandsche 
Hoofden (Rede 1928, Rechtshoogeschool Batavia), Weitevreden 1928. 
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oorspronkelijk magisch-religieuze adatrechtgemeenschappen sociaal 
werden ontwricht : bet oorspronkelijke adathoofd verloor toen 
allengs zijn aanzien en moest ten slotte plaats maken voor een 
landschapshoofd — een Indonesier die zich uit de magische ge- 
meenschap wist vrij te maken door een vroegtijdig economisch 
verkeer te onderhouden met de Hindu-handelaren. Eerst in dit 
stadium kunneri zich acculturatieprocessen voordoen, zooals door 
Bosch in zijn clercen-hypothese ter sprake zijn gebracht, waarin 
Hindu-missionarissen een werkzaam aandeel hadden. Dan eerst 
— en niet eerder — was het mogelijk, dat ,4nheemsche macht- 
hebbers’' de Hindu-cultuurdragers als het ware zouden hebben 
uitgenoodigd en hen met invloedrijke ambten bekleed, zoodat zij 
„de levende kemen zouden vormen van waaruit het Hinduisme 
zich alom in den lande verbreiden zou’' ^). 

Zooals boven reeds is opgemerkt, mogen wij de mogelijkheid, 
dat er een cultureele invloed van de kampong Keling op de dan 
eerst sedert kort aanwezige kratons der landschapshoofden uit- 
ging, niet uitsluiten. Tntegendeel ; wij kunnen ons voorstellen dat 
in zulk een Hindu-wijk, bij een bloeienden handel, de Hindu-cultuur 
eveneens gedijde ; materieel tot uiting komend in behuizing, klee- 
ding etc. en geestelijk voornamelijk in het in acht nemen der 
vaderlandsche, i.c. Hindusche godsdienstplichten, zoodat het niet 
ondenkbaar is dat er, zelfs in zulk een omgeving van handelaren, 
plaats was voor geleerde geestelijken, die men in het vaderland 
heeft weten over te halen de reis over zee mede te maken om. in het 
verre land het zieleheil hunner landgenooten te verzorgen. Het 
waren waarschijnlijk geen eerst erangs clercen. maar personen 
die in het buitenland de carriere hoopten te maken, die hun in 
eigen land was ontgaan of die een leidende functie over een kleine, 
nog wordende gemeente verkozen boven een ondergeschikte in 
een wetenschappelijk religieus centrum van naam. Dat den geloo- 
vigen Hindu's in deze wijk, al naar gelang van de belangrijkheid 
der gemeente, tempels, meer of minder fraai van uiterlijk, tot het 
verrichten hunner religieuze plichten onder leiding der deskundige 
voorgangers ter beschikking stonden, spreekt vanzelf, Hiertoe 
moesten heilige beelden, volgens de regelen der Qilpa 9 astra's 
vervaardigd, uit Indie geimporteerd worden en zeer waarschijnlijk 
ook de voornaamste ritueele voorwerpen. 


*) Bosch, I.c. 
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Aldus kunnen wij ons het ontstaan van een kampong Keling 
voorstellen, van een kleine territoriale Hindu-gemeenschap in de 
groote Indonesische samenleving. 

Mogen wij aannemen, dat zulk een voorstelling beantwoordt 
aan de werkelijkheid ? Ons dunkt van wel. 

Wij hebben onzen blik slechts te ricbten naar de moderne haven- 
stad Medan. Hier heeft men het voorbeeld van een levende Hindu- 
cultuur in een Indonesische omgeving. Hier treft men tempels 
aan van verschillende Hinduistische secten, waarin godenbeelden 
en ritueele utensilien uit Indie afkomstig aanwezig zijn, bediend 
door — en dit is het belangrijkste feit, dat Gerard Jansen ons in 
zijn werkje mededeelt — Indische priesters van de kaste der Brah- 
manen i). 

Wat wij hier zien in de cosmopolitische havenstad Medan, heb- 
ben de eerste Hollanders die den archipel bezochten eveneens 
aanschouwd op Bantam. Wel is waar spreekt De Houtman niet 
over een Hindu-wijk — ofschoon de aanwezigheid van lieden uit 
verschillende streken van Indie wordt vermeld en hun levenswijze 
beschreven — maar aan de hand van hetgeen hij van het Chi- 
neesche kamp mededeelt, dat in alle opzichten gelijk blijkt te 
zijn aan de Chineesche wijken uit onzen tijd — van de buitenwereld 
afgesloten plaatsen met een volkomen Chineesche samenleving, 
natuurlijk met een eigen klinteng — mogen wij aannemen, dat ook 
de kampong Keling er was. Kortom niet alleen toen, maar ook 
eerder : zoodra een levendige Indische handel de blijvende aan- 
wezigheid van Indische kooplieden vereischte. 

Thans, nu wij weten, dat de kampongs Keling evenzobvele cel- 
len van Hindu-cultuur in den archipel waren, valt het niet moeilijk 
de Move, die er bestond tusschen de Indische handelscentra en 
de residences der Indonesische machthebbers, te overbruggen. 
Deze machthebbers immers waren juist degenen die, door het 
verkeer dat zij onderhielden met de vreemdelingen — i.c. de kam- 
pong Keling — een economisch en daardoor tevens een politick 
overwicht verkregen op de oude adathoofden zonder regeermacht. 


*) Gerard Jansen, De Andere Helft, Geloof en Gebruiken van onze Oostersche 
Stadgenooten. Medan 1934.— In dit verband vestigde P. C. de Klerk onze 
aandacht op de Hindu-wdjken der Indische immigranten in West-Indie, die ook 
getronwe evenbeelden zijn der Hindusche maatschappij van het moederland. 

2 ) De Eerste Schipvaart onder Cornelis de Houtman, Journalen etc. Uitg. en 
Toegelicht door G. P. Rouffaer en J. W. IJzerman, I. D ’Eerste boeck van 
W. Lodewycksz. ’sGravenhage 1915, biz. 12 1. Cf. biz. no en 120. 
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met wie de vreemdelingen handel dreven. Zij of hun vertegen- 
woordigers haddeix direct contact met de verschillende vreemde- 
lingenwijken, dus ook met de kampong Keling. Op deze wijze kre- 
gen de.Indonesische landschapshoofden kennis van de Hindusche 
cultuur. Indien er dan factoren bij kwamen, die gunstig waren 
voor het acculturatieproces der Hindusche en Indonesische cultu- 
ren, ontstond aan de hoven dier Indonesische grooten een Hindu- 
Javaansche cultuur. 

Wanneer Van Leur en Bosch spreken van brahmanen en „cler- 
cen” die uitgenoodigd werden door inheemsche hoof den, dan 
waren het althans in den tijd, direct na het eerste contact tusschen 
de vertegenwoordigers der beide bovengenoemde culturen, d6ze 
reeds in den archipel zich bevindende brahmanen. Veel later, pas 
wanneer de kiem van het als boven door ons voorgestelde accultu- 
ratieproces wortel heeft geschoten, heeft er een cultureel verkeer 
tusschen de thans Hindu-Indonesische kratonkringen en de groote 
religieus-wetenschappelijke centra in Indie plaats, zooals door 
Bosch is voorgesteld. 

Uit het bovenstaande blijkt, dat wij noch de oude kooplieden- 
hypothese van Erom en anderen geheel verwerpen en evenmin 
afzijdig staan tegenover de zienswijze van Bosch en Van Leur, 
waarin een scheiding wordt getrokken tusschen eenerzijds de 
Indische koopliedenbeschaving en anderzijds de Hinduistische 
clercen en de Hindu-Indonesische kraton-cultuur. Wij zochten 
slechts naar het cultureele intermediair tusschen beide in wezen 
zoo verschillende cultuurcentra. Evenwel ook van de roofridders- 
hypothese van Berg en Moens^) valt een dankbaar gebruik te maken. 
Er moet rekening gehouden worden met de mogelijkheid dat de 
primitieve gemeenschappen met geweld werden ontwricht door 
roofridders, die dan de gewelddadige wegbaners waren voor een 
Hindu-Indonesische acculturatie. 

Men heeft zich tot nog toe bij het speuren naar de brengers der 
Hindu-cultuur in den archipel beperkt tot een bepaalde maat- 
schappelijke groep ; men heeft zich afgevraagd : Wie waren de 
eerste Hindu-cultuurdragers in Indonesie?, zonder zich voldoende 
rekenschap te geven van de plaatselijke en tijdelijke omstandig- 
heden, waaronder het eerste contact tusschen de beide culturen 
plaats vond. 


Cf. Bosch, Lc, 
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0ns dunkt, dat Hindu-Indonesische cultuurcontacten niet 
alleen op verschiilende plaatsen in den arcMpel plants vonden, 
maar ook, dat dit geschiedde op verschiilende wijzen : soms door 
een ^penetration pacifique'", waarbij de kampong Keling een voor- 
name rol heeft gespeeld in de verandering der sociale differentiatie 
in de Indonesische gemeenschappen, een anderen keer en elders 
door geweld, toe te schrijven aan roofridders ^). 


SUMMARY 

The Beginning of Hindu-Indonesian Cultural Contact. 

After reviewing the different opinions put forward by Krom 
(peaceful penetration by traders), Berg (adventurers) and Bosch 
(literates or ''clercs'') the author stresses the necessity of taking 
into account the sociological factor, namely the ''unbridgeable 
gap'' that must have existed between the trading centres on the 
coast and the princely residences of the interior. The missing 
link is to be found in the formation in the coastal regions of auto- 
nomous Hindu communities for which the general name of "Kam- 
pong Keling" may be used. It is quite understandable that in 
these communities the various aspects of Hindu civilization came 
to flourish. The possibility of such a development is evidenced 
by conditions in modern Kampongs Keling, as for instance in the 
modern sea-port of Medan. The foreign settlements had a disinte- 
grating influence on the Indonesian adat-community, the main 
features of which were a closed economy and a static society. 
In Java the new contacts must have given rise to Javanese 
principalities, a type of social-political organization up to then 
unknown. In this way we can explain the bridgeing of the gap 
above-mentioned and, when favoured by other circumstances, the 
coming into existence of Hindu-Javanese civilization. 


Voor cuituurverwantschap en speiale opportuniteit ais factoren bij accultu- 
ratze, cf. F. H, v. Naerssen, Het Sociaal Aspect van Accuituratie in Indonesie, 

Zaire, Revue Congoiaise 1948. 
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ASSISTANCE ECONOMIQUE MUTUELLE SYSTE- 
MATISEE DANS UASIE DU SUD ET DE UEST 

UN PHMOMENE SOCIAL^) 

PAR C. NOOTEBOOM, Leiben 

D'un nombre de pays de FAsie du Sud et de FEst quelques 
formes d'arrangement financier sont connues, qui, k part de quel- 
ques differences de details, montrent entre elles une ressemblance 
si grande que nous pouvons parler a bon droit d'un seul element 
de culture qui est commun aux civilisations de ces pays-lS.. Nous 
voulons parler du kd japonais, nomme aussi mujin ou ianomoshi, 
du chit des Indes anglaises, du mafaloes minahassien dans 
quelques-unes de ses formes, de Varisan javanais, du djoela djoela 
minangkabauien, et du mohaka saleierien. 

Cette convention revient en principe a ceci : un groupe de 
personnes convient d'apporter a des dates fixes chacun une petite 
somme d'argent ou une petite quantity de biens, dont le total est 
conf&e a tour de role a chacun des interesses. Celui qui a re9u 
une Ms un versement est tenu de continuer ses enjeus jusqu'a 
ce que tout le monde ait eu son tour, mais sans avoir de droits 
olt^rieurs. 

Le motif de ces conventions se retrouve en grandes lignes en 
beaucoup de lieux de FAsie du Sud et de FEst, parfois avec quel- 
ques variations locales dans le developpement. Embree 2) donne siir 
le Ao japonais des informations detaillees. Selon lui FEncyclopae- 
dia of Social Sciences s.v. Japanese Law mentiomie un document 
de 1275 a.d. dans lequel il est dej a question du ko, Probablement 
le kd au Japon est un element de culture d'ancienne date. Kiyoshi 


Entre eux qui m'ont aide avec des renseignements 11 faiit nommer speciale- 
ment le Dr J. H. Boeke de rUniversite de Leiden ; il m’a aimablement donne 
Tappui de sa grande connaissance de la literature economique de i'Asie. 

‘^) John F. Embree, Suye Mura, a Japanese Village, The University of Chicago 
Press. i939> p- 138 e.s. 
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Ogata, The Co-operative Movement in Japan, London, 1923, 
mentionne a cote du kd les noms tanomoshi et mujin pour ce phe- 
nomene, qu'il d&lare ^tre autochtonement japonais^). La forme 
qu'Embree decrit comme la plus ordinaire est la suivante : quel- 
qu'un qui a besoin de credit invoque le secours de quelques amis ; 
ensemble ils fixent approximativement le montant de la convention 
financiere a passer et tachent de trouver d'autres participants. 
Aux premieres reunions on determine exact ement les conditions du 
contrat et on choisit les chefs, le plus souvent les organisateurs de 
Tentreprise. L'enjeu consiste en une somme d'argent ou une quan- 
tile de riz. Quand le premier tireur revolt huit yen de vingt parti- 
cipants, il doit rembourser dix yen a chacune des reunions suivantes. 
A cettes occasions les participants qui n'ont pas encore tire notent 
sur un bout de papier la somme dont ils offrent de se contenter 
cette fois, L'offrant le plus bas re^oit dix yen tons ceux qui 
ont deja touche, et de chacun des autres le montant de sa propo- 
sition. Dans le cours du temps Toffre baisse a chaque reunion. 
Elle peut m^me devenir 26ro ou negative, de sorte que le gagnant 
doit payer un supplement pour lequel il emploie une partie des dix 
yen qu'il regoit de ceux qui etaient supprimes avant. 

Une autre forme est le Ao-loterie, ou tons les payements sent egaux 
et oil le gagnant est indique par le sort. Le plus souvent la reunion 
a lieu chez le dernier gagnant, qui, a cette occasion, pergoit son 
argent et regale les participants. Parfois aussi il y a un hole per- 
manent qui ne dorine pas d'enjeu, mais qui, a son tour, touche bien 
sa part. Apres Farrivee des participants on discute d'abord les 
affaires et les notes dans les livres. Puis on reste ensemble dans 
une intimite agreable oh Ton mange peu et boit beaucoup. Selon 
Fhabitude les participants sont tons des hommes. Ordinairement 
ils n'habitent pas loin les uns des autres. Au fond ceci va de soi 
vu que le facteur de la confiance mutuelle — qu'on ne trouve pas 
parmi des inconnus — j cue un role important dans cette conven- 
tion. En outre, a cote de ses fonctions economiques, le kd a une 
tendance profond6ment sociale. Apres s'^tre reunis regulierement 
pendant des annees on se sent triste quand le kd est termine, et que 
le lien, consolide par le temps, se rompt. Les instituteurs et 
d'autres personnes avec des fonctions modernes et qui changent 
souvent de domicile, ne peuvent jamais prendre part a un kd. 


J. H. Boeke, De Cooperatieve Beweging in Japan, Koloniale Stndien, 1925, 



Voila line des causes qui les exclurent definitivement de la sphere 
sociale du village. Parfois on demande aux participants une 
garantie sous forme de propriete fonciere. Au Japon le kd est 
une institution si generalement repandue et si importante du 
point de viie economique, qu'une registration sp&iale des contrats 
est devenue necessaire. 

On organise des kd speciaux pour la quSte d'argent en vue de 
la construction de temples, de Fentretien de maisons ou de toits. 
II y a des hommes plus riches qui participent a un kd pour placer 
leur argent et qui deviennent ainsi les banquiers de leurs voisins 
moins fortunes. Le caractere social de ces conventions se manifeste 
dans le fait que les dettes de An attaquent la bonne reputation, 
tandis que les dettes en general, dans ce pays pauvre, ne sont 
point considerees comme un deshonneur. Embi’ee raconte qu'un 
homme se pendit de honte d'avoir des dettes de kd et qu'un autre 
fut pousse par cette espece de dettes a vendre ses fillettes. 

Quelques kd n'ont qu'une signification economique tres peu 
importante, n'etant contractes que pour des montants petits et 
ayant avant tout pour fonction la conservation de liens sociaiix. 
A ce genre appartient le kd d’hommes d'age egal qui se reunissent 
quatre fois par an. Ces /eo-ci sont exclusivement du type <(lote- 
rie )>. Le Au de femmes aussi, rare d'ailleurs, est de ce genre. La 
description d'Embree montre clairement que ces conventions 
ferment une des puissances integrantes Au bur aku (agglom&ation 
rurale) et du mtira (village). A cote de ces formes-ci il y a les 
conventions kd entre les membres de la meme famille, fortifiant 
ainsi les liens de parente. Cette espece de conventions, cependant, 
est plutot une fonction dans le groupe local que dans le groupe 
de famille. Ce dernier groupe renouvelle ses liens a Foccasion de 
manages ou de funerailles. II y a aussi une certaine coherence 
du kd avec les classes sociales dans la societe japonaise. 

Hsiao-Tung Fei, un scientiste chinois^), donne page 267 et s. 
de son etude sur la vie rurale en Chine une description tres 
detaillee d\m systmie semblable. Bien specialement on insiste 
beaucoup sur Fassistance a ceux qui out besoin de credit, C'est 
surtout le groupe de famille qui passe de tels contrats. Cet auteur 
ne voit pas beaucoup d'avantages de cette convention pour les 
milieux ruraux de la Chine. Le plus important ici est Fassi* 

H. T. Fei, Peasant Life in China, a Field Study of Country Life in the 
Yangtze Valley, London, 1939. 



stance a un parent qui, a bref delai, a besoin d'argent pour 
une noce ou pour des funerailles. L'achat de terre ou la mise sur 
pied d'une exploitation ne valent pas comme raisons acceptables 
pour faire appel a rassistance d'autres personnes. Outre les parents, 
d'autres personnes aussi y sont souvent engagees, soit pour montrer 
leur gen^rosite envers d'autres personnes moins fortunees, soit parce 
qulls prevoient que bientdt eux-m^mes auront besoin de credit. 
Pour les participants autres que le premier tireur, il n'y a pas de 
restriction concemant le but auquel ils destinent Targent, 

Le preneur d'initiative est le plus souvent celui qui a besoin de 
credit. II est responsable des payements des autres, mais en realite 
on n'a pas de recours sur lui ; c'est qu'il est clair que du point de 
vue economique il appartient le plus souvent au groupe des faibles. 
Cependant, concemant leurs obligations, les participants sont 
rarement en defaut, vu que chacun d'eux pent Mre oblige a son 
tour de faire appel a Tassistance des autres, ce qui serait impossible 
en cas de mauvaise reputation par defaut de payement. 

La succession du tirage est determinee de commun accord, 
par le sort ou par renchere. Des calculs tres compliques sont 
necessaires pour introduire les rentes dans les payements et 
les versements. Parfois le calcul est si complique que les simples 
paysans ne peuvent pas le comprendre et s'adressent au gouverne- 
ment du village pour se le faire expliquer. De mSme qu'a Suyemura, 
il est d'usage de faire de chaque reunion une petite f^te. 

Selon John Matthay^) on trouve des conventions semblables 
nommees dans beaucoup de regions des Indes anglaises. Le 
systeme d'otfre de meme que celui de loterie y sont connus. 
Chez Nicholson elles ne s'appellent pas a Madras ohit, mais kuUu 
ou Elies representent le t3q)e loterie. En 1850 environ elles 
ont servi d'exemple a un groupe d' employes hindous qui, sous 
le nom de nidhi, ont constmit im systeme detail^ pour arracher 
leurs collegues des mains d'usuriers. La convention parait Mre 
ici d'une plus grande importance economique qu’au Japan et 
surtout qu'en Chine ; mais les descriptions sommaires dont nous 
disposons, ne permettent pas de nous faire une impression dM- 
nitive 2). 


Agricultural Co-operatiou in India, Colombo, 1925, p. 5 et s. 

2 ) Nicholson, Report on Land- and Agricultural Banks, 1895, P* 321, 442 e.s., 
cite dans A. J. C. Kraft, Codperatie in IndiS, een sociaal-pasdagogische studie, 
these Universite Libre, Amsterdam, 1929. 
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En Indonesie il y a beaucoup de ces conventions. Autrefois j'en 
ai decrit une forme que Ton trouve a Saleier ^). A propos de ce 
que j'ai dit a cette occasion se developpa avec des collegues-admi- 
nistrateurs et d'autres personnes une correspondance, qui me 
montra k quel point cet element de culture etait repandu aux 
Indes Neerlandaises. A cot^ du mohaka saleierien, il y a la forme 
importante du mapaloes minahassien, puis il y a Varisan javanais, 
le djoela djoela minangkabauien, et une forme pour des buts tres 
speciaux chez les Bataks de la cote orientale de Sumatra. Les CM- 
nois des regions meridionales de Sumatra semblent la connaitre 
%alement. Grice a ces informations, je compris qu 'autrefois j'avais 
a tort pris le mohaka pour un phenomene specifiquement saleierien 
qui trouverait son explication dans la culture locale. Au con- 
traire, le mohaka se trouve etre assez generalement repandu dans 
FAsie du sud-est. 

Vu les donnees des different es regions, il semble justifie de 
donner une hypothese plus generale concernant la place que ces 
phenomenes occupent dans les cultures. Boeke appelle le mujin 
japonais un melange oriental caracteristique d'assistance mutuelle, 
de jeu de hasard, de sentiment de sociabilite et d'esprit de lucre. 
Ces quatre elements, les trouve-t-on aussi dans d'autres regions ? 
Il parait que Fassistance mutuelle est bien souvent primaire. 
Ceci est Evident au Japon et aux Indes anglaises. Le mapaloes 
minahassien est autant le ph^nomtee decrit ci-dessus que Fassi- 
stance mutuelle dans Fagriculture et est general dans tons les cas 
oil les villageois d'une communaute primitive ont Fhabitude de 
s'entr'aider. Varisan javanais est intimement lie a Fassistance 
mutuelle telle qu'elle est organisee dans le sinoman-), 

L'assistance mutuelle est frequente comme element de ce pheno- 
mene. Aux Indes anglaises le mouvement nidhi, evidemment de 
tres grande importance, est ne du systeme plus ancien et plus pri- 
mitif du dans le but precisement de venir au secours des 

autres. La population de Saleier aime a mettre en rapport et a 

Een merkwaardig economisch spei op Saleier, Koloniaal Tijdschrift, 271^^16 
annee, p. 562. Nogmaals het Moha'ka van Saleier, id. 28i^nio annee, p. 191, 

Sur le mapaloes il y a a cet egard des materiaux dans les Adatrechtbiindels, 
No. 25, p. 267 et No. 31, p. 13 — 15 et puis pour les mapaloes en general les lieux 
indiqufe dans les registres. Sur Varisan et le sinoman, Adatrechtbundels, No. 4, 
p. 483, No. 19, p, 271, et surtout : M. J. van der Pauwert, Tijdsclirift voor het 
Binnenlandsch Bestuur, tome XVI. Le d/oe/a de ia cote occidentale de 

Sumatra est decrit par Dt. Rangkojo Maharadjo dans « De Bestuursgids » du 
20/XII 1925, p. 3, repris dans Adatrechtbundel, no. 33, p. 432. 


comparer le mohaka avec les formes locales de toeloeng menoe- 
loeng dans Tagriculture. 

Le cote social de ces phenomenes evidemment de caractere 
surtout economique est aussi tres important. An Japon le parait 
Mre de grande valeur pour I'int^gration du village et de Fagglo- 
meration rurale. Les descriptions du mapaloes minahassien ne 
soulignent pas moins ce c6te du phenomtoe. Un gxou^t-mapaloes 
p. ex., rencontrant accidentellement des non-participants, exige 
des marques d'hommage. Les participants se sentent extrdmement 
importants quand ils sont ensembles. Manquer a ses obligations 
dans les differentes formes du mapaloes est pris en tresmauvaise 
part et est assez severement puni, Au Japon les dettes de kd 
sont considerees comme inconvenantes, dans le Minahassa elles 
sont punies de peines corporelles. 

Au Japon de m^me qu'a Java il y a des formes de ces conventions 
qui ne servant pas tant a Fassistance mutuelle, soit dans la lutte 
pour la vie soit dans des circonstances speciales, que comme 
stimulant de la sociabilite. Quoique ce dernier facteur soit dans 
beaucoup de cas d'ordre secondaire, il arrive au Japon qu'on orga- 
nise des ^0 sp&iaux en vue de quotes d'argent pour donner p6rio- 
diquement des f^tes qui out lieu dans les maisons des participants. 
Tons les membres patent chaque fois leur part des frais et on est 
hote a tour de role. Dans la partie orientale de Java il y avait des 
soci€t€s-ansan speciales qui avaient pour but d'organiser de grandes 
fetes oh des montants considerables entraient en jeu. Van der 
Pauwert park meme d’un mal social. Ce qui prteMe montre 
bien clairement la signification et le caractere social des phe- 
nomenes en question. 

L’element «hasard » qui, autrefois a Saleier, nous semblait un 
ekment important, parait toe souvent pr&ent, mais toujours 
comme circonstance secondaire, non comme detail essentiel de la 


M. G. J. Wollioff, un de mes successeurs 4 Saleier, me fit savoir que le mot 
mohaka est un abatardissement du mot malais moefakat. 

M. G. L. Tichelman raconte dans le Koioniaal Tijdscbrift 1936, p, 403, dans un 
article sur le Reserve de Travail des Bataks, d'une convention qui a pour but, 
par des cotisations des participants, de donner Toccasion a ceux qui desirent se 
marier de prendre une femme. 

Dr F. H. Zeylstra a Deventer m^teivait dans le temps sur le fonctionnement 
des conventions de ce genre-ci parmi les domestiques de maison a Buitenzorg au 
commencement de notre sifecle. D'autres donn^es font voir que notre sujet n'est 
surement pas epuise, mais qu’il y a au contraire dans beaucoup de contr^es des 
phenomenes qui ne sont pas encore ou pas encore suffisamment decrits. 
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convention. A cote du type-loterie pour indiquer le tireur, on 
trouve aussi regulierement le type de I’ofire et le type contractu el. 

La dernite fonction que Boeke nomme, celle de la satisfaction 
du d^sir de lucre, comptera pour quelques-uns, mais ne figure pas 
au premier plan. Au contraire, le facteur de I’assistance rnutuelle 
domine le plus souvent pour la plupart des participants. L’amour 
du lucre est au Japon parfois le motif de ceux qui t^chent de 
s’accaparer de toutes les actions pour avoir un kd entier en mains. 
Pour la Chine aussi la possibility est relevee que certains des parti- 
cipants ne sont interesses que pour placer leur argent d'une maniere 
avantageuse. A Saleier, ofi le calcul des rentes ne semble pas encore 
connu, le motif du gain n’a pas beaucoup de signification. Le but 
de beaucoup n’est que d’avoir un certain capital pour quelque 
entreprise commerciale. 

II est evident que les facteurs qui sont les plus importants dans 
cet ensemble de phenomenes sont I’assistance rnutuelle et reci- 
proque et I’integration sociale. Combines, ces deux facteurs figurent 
egalement dans toutes les formes d’assistance rnutuelle connues 
comme appartenant a la sphere de village primitive. Au Japon 
de m^me qu’en Chine, dans la Minahassa et dans Tile de Java, ces 
phenomenes se presentent intimement lies entre eux. 

Cette sphere de village primitive, si souvent indiquee comme 
celle d’une economic domestique ferm^e, et de I’isolement, aussi 
du point de vue culturel, a yte rompue tot ou tard dans toutes les 
regions nommees par le contact avec le monde exterieur, ce qui 
li un certain degre rompit « I’etroitesse » sociale de mSme que 
culturelle et economique. II s’ensuivit presque toujours im reliche- 
ment de I’integration dans la communaute etroite du village, 
un affaiblissement des liens, une attynuation des obligations 
resultant de I’ancienne assistance rnutuelle. 

Partout oh cette influence extyrieure n’ytait pas trop intense, 
il est tres plausible que, sous I’influence de ces facteurs, I’ancienne 
forme intimement liee a ces fonctions d’assistance rnutuelle et 
d’integration sociale, est remplacye par une nouvelle forme qui 
se rattqche au commerce des marchandises et au trafic mone- 
taire. Ce phenomyne vaut la peine d’ytre ytudie partout oh 
on le trouve, afin de pouvoir vyrifier cette hypothese a des faits 
ulterieurs. 

Provisoirement nous croyons devoir admettre que cette conven- 
tion a plusieurs aspects est un phenomene qui se produit lorsque 


le trafic p&Mre dans une culture close oil elle empcclie rint4- 
gration de continuer k diminuer. Les participants sont ordi- 
nairement des gens du mtoie village, du moins d’une ambiance 
relativement restreinte. Et la Chine, de meme que le Japon, les 
Indes anglaises, le Minahassa, Saleier, Java et le Minangkabau 
sont des regions ou le trafic n’a reussi qu’assez lentement a 
percer I’ancien isolement. 
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EEN HANDSCHRIFT MET SOELOEKS 
UIT TJERBON 

DOOR G. W. J. DREWES, Leiden. 

In Djawa, i8de jg. (1938), biz. 145-181 heeft Dr. Poerbatjaraka 
tekst en yertaling uitgegeven van de Soeloek Woedjil, een mystiek 
leerdicht, waarvan den meesten Javanici tot op dat tijdstip den- 
kelijk alleen het verbasterde fragment bekend zal zijn geweest, 
dat onder den naam Soeloek Soemendi te vinden is in M. Hardja- 
wiraga's leerboekje der Javaanscbe verskunst^). 

Deze soeloek kwam, gelijk Dr. Poerbatjaraka terecht heeft 
betoogd, om meer dan een reden voor uitgave in aanmerking. 
Geschriften uit den z.g. overgangstijd zijn er nog weinig gepubli- 
ceerd, en naast de gewoonlijk middeljavaansch genoemde kidoeng- 
letterkunde, die op Bali bewaard gebleven is, verdienen de litte- 
raire producten der kustbeschaving, die er in taalknndig opzicht 
zoo dicbt bij staan, zeker de aandacht ; in bet bijzonder ook de 
godsdienstige werken die daartoe behooren. De taal ervan is 
meestal eenvoudig, de stijl weinig opgesmukt, en wanneer de 
inhoud niet in alien deele duidelijk is, dan ligt dat dikwijls 
aan den aard van de behandelde stof en aan den ons niet altijd 
even helderen gedachtengang, vooral wanneer de schiijvers zelf 
blijkbaar geworsteld hebben met weerbarstige materie van vreem- 
den oorsprong, die zij niet volledig hadden verwerkt en die aan 
bun uitdrukkingsvermogen zeer zware eiscben stelde. Met verba- 
zing moet men ecbter tevens constateeren op welk een wijze in 
de godsdienstige geschriften uit deze periode bet begrippenmateriaal 
en de woordenschat van de Moslimscbe dogmatiek en mystiek en 
van hare hulpwetenschappen worden gebanteerd; kennis daarvan 
is onontbeerlijk tot bet recbt verstaan van de soeloek-litteratuur. 

De Soeloek Woedjil biedt daarvan een treffend voorbeeld in 

uitgave Volkslectuur No. 725 (Batavia, 1926), hlz, 

53-62. 



strofe 85-88, waarin — gelijk in dit genre litteratuur zeer gewoon 
is — de bewoordingen van de Moslimsche geloofsbelij denis aan de 
nrde zijn, en met behulp van de terminologie der Arabische gram- 
matica voor de redewending waarin deze is vervat, over afifirmatie 
en negatie, zijn en niet-zijn wordt gehandeld, hetgeen aan 
Dr. Poerbatjaraka bij zijn vertaling blijkbaar is ontgaan. 

Doch bet is niet voldoende, in de Moslimsche heilige wetenschap- 
pen onderlegd te zijn wanneer men de soeloeks wil verstaan. A 1 is 
de stijl gewoonlijk niet bijzonder kunstmatig, men moet toch altijd 
verdacht zijn op diverse kunstige verfraaiingen, die in de Javaan- 
sche ars poetica van oudsher in hoog aanzien staan, op stijlfiguren 
zooals b.v. de foerwakanfi basa of wiwiletan (de „beperkte” yamaka 
van de Indische poezie), die een kettingvers oplevert, en verder 
op wmgsalms en tjandrasengkcda’s, met de eigenaardige moeilijk- 
heden, daaraan eigen, en die ook zelfs de gewone Javaansche lezer 
van dozen tijd meestal niet in een handomdraaien oplost. De 
stichtelijke poezie, voorkomende in het straks te bespreken hand- 
schrift nit Tjerbon, biedt daarvan menig voorbeeld. 

Met de uitgave van de Soeloek Woedjil is voorts een. van de op 
naam van Soenan Bonang staande soeloeks, waarvan in het voor- 
bijgaan door B. Schrieke (diss. biz. 45, 58) reeds even gewag is 
.gemaakt, in het licht gegeven. 

Het zou niet moeilijk zijn, dit aantal met verscheidene te ver- 
meerderen. Alleen reeds terwille van het verkrijgen van een over- 
zicht over de Javaansche letterkunde zou zulks van nut zijn. Men 
w'eet dat de Javanen hun wall’s of heiligen beschouwen als de 
brengers van den Islam, en dat zij hun, naast vele andere zaken, 
■ook het auteurschap der soeloeks toeschrijven. Zoo de eerste pre- 
tentie voor het historisch onderzoek niet in alien deele, of misschien 
wel in het geheel niet, moge bestaan, de tweede is vooralsnog niet 
omver geworpen, al ware het alleen maar omdat de soeloekletter- 
kunde in haar geheel noch ook voor een gedeelte ooit het voorwerp 
van historisch-critisch onderzoek is geweest. Zekerheid aangaande 
de auteurs zou zulk een onderzoek waarschijnlijk niet opleveren, 
doch w^ zou het een belangrijke bijdrage kunnen zijn tot de kennis 
van deze nog zoo weinig gekende periode der Javaansche letteren, 
en zoodoende tot de kennis van de geheele pasisir- of kustbescha- 
ving 1), welker belang voor de Nieuwjavaansche, Mataramsche en 

Waarmede niet alleen de cnltunr van de eigenlijke stranddistricten, doch in 
ruimer zin die van alle buiten-goliwen bedoeld is. 
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later Vorstenlandsche cultuur, die erop volgde en haar over- 
vleugelde, door Pigeaud een- en andermaal met klem is betoogd. 

Pas wanneer men het materiaal kan overzien, kan men gaan 
onderzoeken of er tusschen de aan Soenan Bonang toegeschreven 
stukken samenbang bestaat ; of er dus inderdaad een complex van 
esoterische leeringen voorhanden is, dat het complement zou vor- 
men van de binnen de grenzen der orthodoxie blijvende leer, die 
ons in het door Schrieke uitgegeven geschrift — gesteld dat dit 
inderdaad door Soenan Bonang zou zijn vervaardigd — is over- 
geleverd. Schrieke spreekt van „het” boek van Bonang; hij ge- 
voelde zich, met de sobere auteursaanduiding van den door hem 
uitgegeven tekst zelf, op vaster grond dan bij de onbewezen, op 
haar juistheid nog niet onderzochte toeschrijvingen van soeloeks 
in de Javaansche traditie het geval is. Bovendien is het door hem 
gebruikte handschrift — afkomstig uit de collectie van den Leid- 
schen hoogleeraar Vulcanius (gestorven in 1614) — niet alleen 
onbetwistbaar op zijn allerlaatst uit het einde van de i6de eeuw, 
maar tevens het eenige exemplaar van den tekst dat ons bewaard 
is gebleven, zoodat 00k om die reden het bepalend lidwoord zich 
opdringt i). 

Doch wanneer Dr. Poerbatjaraka in den titel van zijn artikel 
de Soeloek Woedjil „de” geheime leer van Soenan Bonang noemt, 
dan is dit te stellig geformuleerd. In den tekst van zijn artikel 
heeft Dr. Poerbatjaraka zich zelf trouwens reeds gecorxigeerd door 
op te merken wij maken hier kennis met een van de geheime 

leeren van Bonang, althans een geheime leer die omstreeks den 
tijd van Sultan Agoeng van Mataram gangbaar moet zijn geweest”. 
Hiermee wordt de mogelijkheid opengehouden dat er meer ge- 
heime leeren, in andere soeloeks vervat, op Soenan Bonang terug- 
gaan, doch tevens de vraag naar het auteurschap van de Soeloek 
Woedjil niet definitief beantwoord. Voor stelligheid is dus niet 
de minste aanleiding ; onwaarschijnlijk echter is het geenszins, 
dat Soenan Bonang — indien men op grond van het door Schrieke 
ingestelde onderzoek aanneemt dat hij een godgeleerde in de reeds 

De verwachting dat Kropak 481 der verzameling van het Kon. Bat. Gen, 
— door Schrieke op biz. 57 (slot van noot 5 van biz. 56) naar den cat. van Cohen 
Stuart vermeid als : Wirit, lessen van Sehoel Bari aan zijne kinderen, en op biz. 
144 II sub i) op grond van een afschrift van de eerste en de laatste acht bladen van 
dit volkomen door de war liggende en sterk geschonden handschrift geidentificeerd 
als een tweede ex. van den tekst van het Leidsche handschrift — ooit nog als 
vergelijkingsmateriaal zou kunnen worden gebruikt, moet men opgeven. Het 
handschrift is dermate vergaan,*dat men er niets meer mee kan beginnen. 
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geniimen tijd bestaande Moslimsche gemeente van Toeban is 
geweest — naast de leeringen die in bet door Schrieke uitgegeven 
geschrift van hem zijn geboekstaafd, en die aan de mystiek de 
grenzen der orthodoxie stellen, ook voor ingewijden nog geheime 
leeringen heeft verkondigd, die in de mystieke leerdichten of 
soeloeks worden overgeleverd. 

Het is wel zeker, dat met vele andere litteraire stof ook de 
soeloek-letterkunde der kuststreken voor een niet onbelangrijk 
deel haar weg naar de latere centra van vorstenmacht en hofcul- 
tuur heeft gevonden. Verscheidene soeloeks kennen wij in oudere, 
provinciale redacties en in latere vorstenlandsche lezingen, waarbij 
de vergelijking zonder twijfel ten gunste van de eerste pleegt uit 
te vallen. Poerbatjaraka heeft den uit Tjerbon herkomstigen tekst 
van de Soeloek Woedjil, die den grondslag vormt van zijn uitgave, 
vergeleken met de redactie, vervat in de Leidsche handschriften 
1795 en 1796, dezelfde waaruit Zoetmulder zooveel heeft geput 
voor zijn onderzoek naar panthelsme en monisme in de Javaansche 
soeloek-literatuur ^). Deze uit Solo afkomstige hss. blijken beide 
dezelfde eigenmachtige tekstveranderingen te vertoonen, die 
ondeskundige copiisten ter „verbetering” of „verfraaiing” van den 
tekst plegen aan te brengen. Vergelijking met het boven reeds ter 
sprake gebrachte Tjerbonsche handschrift, dat na de samenstel- 
ling van de Alfabetische Lijst (Jaarboek Kon. Bat. Gen. 1933} 
voor de verzameling van het Kon. Bataviaasch Genootschap werd 
verworven en dus daarin nog niet staat geregistreerd, leerde het- 
zelfde ten aanzien van andere, in Zoetmulders dissertatie over- 
genomen, stukken uit genoemde codices. 

Ik trof in dit oude, op deloewang-papier geschreven handschrift 
oude redacties van de Soeloek Malang Soemirang ®), de Soeloek 
Besi®), de, ook hier op naam van Soenan Kalidjaga staande, 
Soeloek Doeda^), de Soeloek Kadresan ®), en de Soeloek Soegih ®). 

Dissertatie Leiden 1935. 

2) Door mij uitgegeven in tekst (naar een hs, uit de collectie Snouck Hurgronje) 
en vertaling in Djawa, 7de jg. (1927}. In Jaarboek Kon. Bat. Gen. 1933 (deel I) 
biz. 323 heeft Dr. Poerbatjaraka bij de vermelding van de Bataviaansche exx, van 
dezen tekst er reeds op gewezen, dat deze een oudere lezing bieden dan de gedrukte 
tekst ; zie verder zijn opmerking terzake in zijn Pandjiverhalen Onderling Vergeleken- 
(Bibl. Javanica dl. 9, Bandoeng 1940) biz. 349 nt. 

Fragment bij Zoetmulder, o.c. biz. 324-326. 

*) Zie Jaarboek Kon. Bat. Gen. 1933, biz. 308 ; telt hier 23 strofen drieregelige 
rangg^h. 

s) Bij Zoetmulder, o.c. biz. 95-97 een fragment ervan in een late Solosche 
redactie, onder den naam Soeloek Ngasmara, 

«) Zoetmulder, o.c. biz. 101, 102, zonder naam. 
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Doch tevens bleek het niet minder dan negen op naam van Soenan 
Bonang overgeleverde soeloeks te bevatten, nl. de soeloeks Ben- 
toeri), Latri^), Lingloeng®), Singa ^woeh*), Djebtog^), en vier 
naamlooze, in hun opschrift alle als wasijat van Soenan Bonang 
overgeleverd®), terwijl ook de Soeloek Pa^an^) volgens een bij- 
schrift aan Soenan Bonang wordt toegekend, en een klein, slechts 
nit tien strofen wirangrong bestaand gedicht ten slotte als Soeloek 
kang pipiringan Soenan Bonang staat aangekondigd ®). 

Er blijken dus heel wat meer soeloeks op naam van Soenan 
Bonang te staan dan men, afgaande op de summiere mededee- 
lingen van de handschriftencatalogi, zou hebben aangenomen, 
al wil dit matunrlijk geenszins zeggen, dat er bij nader onderzoek 
in de handschriftencoUecties zelve niet meer aan het licht zou 
kunnen komen. Ongeacht hoe het onderzoek naar het auteur- 
schap uitvallen moge, is het niet van belang ontbloot, te weten 
welke soeloeks er aan Soenan Bonang al zoo worden toegeschreven 
en welke esoterische leeringen men met zijn persoon verbindt. 
Dat wij vooralsnog geen vrijheid hebben van „het” boek en 
„de'’ geheime leer te spreken, lijkt mij echter genoegzaam aan- 
getoond. Doch tevens is wel duidelijk geworden, dat men bij het 
uitgeven van soeloeks niet kan volstaan met publicatie van de 
redactie die men toevallig in een handschriftenverzameling aan- 
treft. Men zal moeten trachten, de meest authentieke, minst 


43 strofen wirangrong; beginregel: Jin mati kalawan poedji ; begin van strofe 
43 : Dat moetelak mahasoeiji. 

s) 1 6 strofen wirangrong ; beginregel : Ing lairi adan alinggih ; begin strofe x6 ; 
Singsapa rekyangrasani. 

®) i6 stioi&n. dandanggoela ; vgl. Zoetmnider, o.c. biz. 255; deze tekst beeft 
tusschen wat bij Zoetmnider str. ii en 12 is, nog een strofe, en is na str, 14 Z, 
(= strofe 8), gebeel verscbiilend . 

■ ■*) 24 strofen drieregelige ranggih. 

*) ,22 strofen dandanggoela ; beginregel : Among brangti ing raga prijatin ; begin 
strofe 22 : Kang wong mangkana akasap iki. 

«) a. 25 strofen maskoemamhang ; beginregel: Anggoeng mangoe kapirangoe ; 
begin strofe 25 : Mapan wenang kawoela toenggal Ian goesH ; 

b. 21 strofen koelanii ; beginregel : Madang sira miding ; begin strofe 21 : 
Awasena mangkd; 

c. as stmi^n poetjoeng ; beginregel : kitoeng raganingwang saja 

; begin strofe 25 : Mapan ananingwang pada lawan soewoeng ; 

d. 17 strofen dandanggoela ; hQgirn:&gel : Paksa widnja milwanoetoer kawi ; 
begin strofe 17; Wekasing moerad ingkang awadi. 

’) Bij Zoetmnider, o.c. biz. 225-228 in twee redacties. Hier telt deze soeloek 
20 sti'ofen asmarandana ; strofe 16 is gebeel verscbiilend van den tekst bij Zoet- 
mnider ; begin strofe 20 : Poma din-awas ing djati. 

®) Beginregel : Ana paksa angawroehi ; begin strofe 10 : Asamhahjang tan 
wring wadi. 
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opgepoetste redactie machtig te worden, en zijn conclusies niet 
voetstoots mogen baseeren op bewerkingen uit later tijd. 

Dat deze Tjerbonsche "verzameling soeloeks oud materiaal bevat, 
blijkt duidelijk uit den ouderwetschen aanhef van verscheidene 
erin opgenomen gedichten, die geheel overeenkomt met den door 
Poerbatjaraka op biz. 146 van zijn artikel gesignaleerden, een- 
vormigen aanhef van Tjalonarang, Pararaton, Boek van Bonang 
en Soeloek Woedjil. En bovendien wijst ook het ouderwetsche 
karakter van het metrum van sommige stukken op een vrij hoo- 
gen ouderdom i). Een der naamlooze soeloeks b.v. is opgesteld in 
de maat koelmte, een tengahan-m.a. 3 .t, die hier de voor de oude 
tengahan-maten zoo karakteristieke, uit de middeljavaansche 
kidoeng-\iiQXdd.\mx bekende afwisseling in het maatschema binnen 
6en en denzelfden zang vertoont, welke voor zoover mij bekend in 
de thans nog als tengahaip-xxia.texi aangeduide metra niet meer 
wordt gevonden. Het „Soeloek findah” genoemde gedicht is ver- 
vat in de saladam, de verbasterde sragdhara, van 4 maal 31 
syllaben per strofe, terwijl het eerste gedicht van den bundel, de 
Soeloek Soekarsa, in sloka (8 maal 2 maal 4 syllaben) is opgesteld. 
In verband met hetgeen Pigeaud ten aanzien van het gebruik van 
groote en midden-versmaten voor godsdienstige poezie in Jogja 
en Solo heeft geconstateerd {slawatan Djawa; santiswara) is het 
voorkomen van deze maten naast de kleine, moderne, in dit hand- 
schrift wel opmerkenswaard, vooral ook omdat zij hier voorkomen 
naast de farikans met godsdienstige strekking, die t.a.p. {Volhs- 
vertooningen § 295-298) eveneens in nauw verband met de stuk- 
ken in midden-maten worden vermeld, en welker gebruik aan de 
hand van een in de Serat Tjentini voorkomende schets van een 
feestavond in Wanamarta omstandig wordt geschilderd. 

De stukken in m«ggeA-maat die dit handschrift bevat zijn nl. 
niet anders dan verzamelingen te’^^gsa^aw-spreuken, in de Tjentini 
nu eens als soeloek wangsalan, dan weer als parikan aangeduid, en 
ook niet verschillend van hetgeen in datzelfde werk , Javaansche 
singir” heet. Omdat wij hier te doen hebben met oude, vroeger 
blijkbaar zeer populaire, en ook thans nog niet geheel vergeten 

Het materiaal is zeker ouder dan de in enkele soeloeks te vinden tjandraseng- 
kala’s zonden doen vennoeden. No. VIU, Soeloek Sida Brangti, keeft als chrono- 
gram 1126 = 1714 A.D. ; No. XXXII, Soeloek Toetoer sadjati, bevat een chrono- 
gram dat ik lees als Vrijdag 2 Muharram van het jaar Edje 1169 = 1755. Laatst- 
genoemde datum is door den afschrijver, woonachtig in de d^sa Kalidjaga ten N. 
van de moskee, toegevoegd. 
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popiilaire godsdienstige poezie met mystieken inslag, welker pro- 
fane bloedverwant op Gost-Java nog springlevende volkskunst is. 
willen wij niet met bloote vermelding volstaan. 

W angsalan-syrm]?ien zijn, naar bekend, veelal opgebouwd uit 
twee regels in een versmaat, die de Javanen koesoemawitjitm noe- 
men, dock die met de oudjavaansche kusumamicitm slechts het 
aantal van 12 syilaben per regel gemeen heeft. De eerste van deze 
twee versregels bevat de omschrijvingen of de synoniemen van 
de woorden waarmee door den klank gezinspeeld word! op de 
eigenlijk bedoelde termen, die te vinden zijn in den tweeden regel. 

De mnggeh iin blijkt in hoofdzaak tweeerlei vorm te vertoonen. 

In de eerste plants komt zij voor in strofen die uit 3 regels a 
12 syilaben bestaan ; de middelste regel dient gewoonlijk echter 
slechts om te preludeeren op den derden, zoodat regel 2 en 3 
tezamen overeenkomen met de zoojuist besproken tweeregelige 
wangsalanversjes. Soms blijft de eerste regel achterwege en is de 
overeenstemming dus volkomen, b.v. : 

Djamboe alas djampana moenggweng matengga 
Kapok mara amitra ing wong lalana. 

Djamboe alas, wilde djamboe, heet in het Jav. klampok : dit 
is een toespeling op het woord kapok van den volgenden regel. 
Djampana moenggweng matengga, zitplaats zich bevindende op 
een olifant =^ palana, olifantszadel, een toespeling op lalana. Er 
staat dus : 

Wilde djamboe, zetel op een olifant 

Ik heb den schrik te pakken van vriendschap met zwervers^). 

Een voorbeeld van mnggeh met drieregelige strofen biedt de 
Soeloek Doeda ; een versje er uit zij hier geciteerd : 

Kakang Doeda, jan mati endi parana ? 

(tapas ing rto kang lata minda bentala) 

Oelih mara waloeja kadi dok nora. 

Tapas ing ren, arenvezel, heet gewoonlijk dock, en is dus zin- 
speling op dok; kang lata minda bentala, plant met een rank of 

Aldus vertalende heeft men echter de wangsalan in het Nederiandsch niet tot 
uitdruhking gebracht ; wilde men dat doen, dan zou men b.v. kunnen beginnen : 
Strooperswerktuig, ronselaar, enz. ; immers met eerstgenoemd woord wordt be- 
doeld : strik, en dit moet schrik suggereeren ; het tweede woord is synoniem van 
werver, en wekt de gedachte aan zwerver. 
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blad, dat op de aarde Vqkt ^ wMoeh, pompoen, maar bedoeld als 
toespeling op waloeja, De letterlijke vertaling luidt dus als volgt : 

Broer weduwnaar, als je dood bent, waar ga je dan been ? 

(Aren~vezel, blad dat op de aarde lijkt) 

Ik keer terug en word weer als toen ik niet bestond. 

In de tweede plaats zijn er ook complete vierregelige 
strofen, met 12 syllaben per regel, zonder goeroe /ago^ (voorge- 
schreven klinker in de laatste syllabe), dus conform de opvatting 
die de Javanen na, en zelfs misschien al eenigermate in, den oud* 
javaanschen tijd van de z.g. groote maten hadden. Een voorbeeld 
met wiwiletan is het volgende versje : 

Wangsitingsoen ing amitra den-prajatna. 

Den-prajatna ing amitra adja weja. 

Adja weja akweh satroening loemampah. 

Ing loemakoe d^n-jatna kalawan warah ^). 

Men zou dit kunnen vertalen als volgt : 

Mijn last is : Wees met vrienden maken erg voorzichtig ! 

Erg voorzichtig met Uw vriendschap, niet achteloos ! 

Niet achteloos! Talrijk zijn de vijanden onderweg. 

Onderweg voorzichtig met Uw woorden. 

Zoo zou ook over andere poetische finesses die in de soeloeks 
voorkomen nog wel het een en ander zijn op te merken. Met het 
bovenstaande moge hier worden volstaan om aan te toonen dat 
deze poezie, trots haar betrekkelijken eenvoud, iemand toch voor 
vrij ingewikkelde puzzles kan plaatsen ; de soeloek-literatuur 
onderscheidt zich daarin volstrekt niet van de overige Javaansche 
gedichten, Een deugdelijk overzicht van de Javaansche versmaten 
in ouderen en jongeren tijd, en een uitvoeriger uiteenzetting van 
de Javaansche ars poetica dan in de hoYmgmoemde Patokan ing 
njekamken te vinden is, zouden terdege welkom zijn ; bovenal 
echter een mythologisch woordenboek, bevattende de namen van 
alle personen, landen, steden, wapens enz., enz., voorkomende in 
de Javaansche litteratuur. Doch om deze te kunnen samenstellen 
moet er eerst nog veel meer van het in handschriftenverzamelingen 
opgegaarde materiaal algemeen toegankelijk zijn gemaakt, want 

In regel 3 staat terwille van de klankassonantie met war ah het K. loe- 
mampah loemakoe. 
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de hoop dat de conservatoreii van deze verzamelingen daarvoor 
ooit tijd zullen vinden, zal wel ijdel blijken. Het zijn tronwens 
nauwelijks werkzaainheden die een man zou aanknnnen. 

Over de drieregelige mnggeh valt echter nog een opmerking te 
maken. Vergelijkt men den tekst van het ranggeh-stuk Soeloek 
Doeda nit het Tjerbonsche hs. met de soeloek wangsalan, die in 
Zang 47 van de Tjentini in den tekst zijn ingevlochten, dan vallen 
twee dingen op. Ten eerste blijken de strofen 72-88 van Zang 47 
een groot gedeelte van de Soeloek Doeda te bevatten, in nagenoeg 
dezelfde volgorde als het Tjerbonsche hs. ; ten tweede zijn van de 
in de Tjentini ingewerkte wangsalan-spreuken er enkele vierregelig 
geweest, in dier voege dat wat in de Soeloek Doeda nn regel i is, 
werd voorafgegaan door een regel die de wangsalan-woorden die 
op dezen eersten regel voorbereidden, be vatte. De drieregelige 
versvorm is dus eenvoudig ontstaan door weglating van den eersten 
regel. En ten slotte bevat de Tjentini in den bedoelden zang een 
opmerkenswaardige mededeeling in verband met de herkomst 
van deze wangsalan-spreuken. De situatie, zooals zij in zang 47 
wordt geschilderd, is als volgt : 

Bij een feest dat na het huwelijk van Amongraga, de hoofdper- 
soon van de Tjentini, met Tambangraras, de dochter van Kjai 
Baji Panoerta in de pesantren-desa Wanamarta (Djombang), 
ten huize van Djajengraga, den jongsten en nogal wereldschen zoon 
van den Kjai, gegeven wordt, geven de dansjongens Si Senoe en 
Goes Soerat, als vrouwen uitgedost, wangsalan-spreuken ten beste 
(strofe 72-88 van Zang 47). Kjai Panoerta informeert bij zijn zoon, 
wie hun die spreuken geleerd heejft, en Djajengraga antwoordt, 
dat Djamal en Djamil hen daarin hebben onderricht, Nu zijn 
Djamal en Djamil de dienaren van Amongraga, die tezamen met 
hun heer in de Bantensche desa Karang onderricht in den gods- 
dienst hebben genoten alvorens de zwerftocht over Java naar 
Wanamarta werd ondernomen. Djajengraga voegt daaraan toe: 

wcmgsalan tanah ing Karang, farikan 
dadya rasa, d.w.z. : De menschen uit de Westelijke streken kennen 
gewoonlijk die Karangsche wangsalans, die farikans met mystie- 
ken inslag. 

Karang, het welbekende, in W. Banten gelegen oord, is de plaats 
waaruit volgens de Javaansche traditie velerlei onorthodoxe leer 
en gebmik, en speciaal de tot goochel- en fakirkunsten verworden 
vertooningen afkomstig zijn, die oorspronkelijk thuishooren in 
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de kringen waarin men zich met mystieke oefeningen en praktijken 
tot h.et opwekken van geestverrukking bezighield, maar die als 
spel en vertooning door rondtrekkende santri’s en ander volk 
bij den weg op bun tochten van godsdienstschool naar godsdienst- 
school werden uitgevoerd. Doch de Tjentini vermeldt in het begin, 
dat de Kjai van Karang, bij wien Amongraga in de leer kwam, zijn 
opleiding had genoten in Tjerbon, hetgeen volstrekt niet onwaar- 
schijnlijk is gezien de rol die Tjerbon heeft gespeeld in de islamisatie 
van West- Java, en dit doet de vraag opkomen, of uiteindelijk deze 
parikans dan misschien ook nit Tjerbon kunnen stammen. Het 
feit dat zij, bij elkaar en nagenoeg letterlijk, met nog vele andere 
worden teruggevonden in het bovenbesproken oude Tjerbonsche 
soeloek-handschrift, is in alle geval opmerkelijk. Wij hebben in 
deze stukken in rangg^-maat groepen van zulke oude wangsalan- 
spreuken voor ons, die, naar Pigeaud {V olksvertooningen biz. 94) 
reeds heeft opgemerkt, zich in den eersten tijd van den Islam op 
Java moeten hebben verspreid. 


SUMMARY 

On a Manuscript with Mystical Poetry (suluk) from Cherbon. 

After some introductory remarks about the importance of the 
older local literature of the Javanese outer-provinces — as to 
language and style so near akin to the AiifMwg-literature of medieval 
Java and Bali, and often containing older, less polished versions 
of well-known works from Centraljavanese court-literature — and 
about stylistic and other difficulties to be met with in the mystical 
poetry {suluk) belonging to this kind of literature, the author 
discusses the question whether dr. Poerbatjaraka in editing the 
Suluk Wujil (DjawS. vol. XVIII (1938) pp. 145-181) is justified in 
describing its contents as ‘the secret doctrine of Sunan Bonang’, 
which was intimated to the inner circle of his adepts over and 
above the orthodox views, expounded in his defense of traditional 
dogmatics against mystical heresies (cf. B. Schrieke, Het Boek van 
Bonang, Leiden 1915). 

Stman Bonang being one of the wall’s or saints to whom legendary 
history i.a. ascribes the introduction of Islam in Java and the 
authorship of the suluk-poetry which contains the mystical love 
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popular in Java up to the present day, quite a number of suluk’s 
are going by the name of wasiyai Sunan B<mam,g. The manus- 
cript from Cherbon, the contents of which are summed up, already 
contains nine suluk’s ostensibly handed down from Sunan Bonang. 
Only after a study will have been made of all available data one 
will be able to ascertain which poems and which secret doctrine 
or doctrines — if any — may be attributed to the saint of Tuban. 

As an instance of the stylistic peculiarities of this poetry the 
author cites and translates some charade-like strophes in the metre 
called mnggeh ; such charades called wangsalan are well-known 
and highly appreciated finesses in Javanese poetry. From the 
fact that one of the wangsalan--poems, in rangg^h-raetxe occurs 
also in the Tjentini, inserted, in the description of a festival where 
dancing-boys are performing and singing, one may. infer that these 
mystically tinged wangsalan-songs must have been very popular 
at one time ; their origin perhaps may be sought in Cherbon, from 
where they spread over Java in ancient times, accompanjdng the 
expansion of Islam from the coast to the interior. 


LE DECOR DE LA TERRASSE DU ROI LEPREUX 

PAR F. D. K. BOSCH, Leiden 

Le decor de la Terrasse du Roi lepreux, situee au nord de la 
Terrasse des Elephants k Angkor, n’a pas attire beaucoup d’atten- 
tion jusqu’4 present et n’a pas et6, a notre connaissance, le sujet 
de tentatives serieuses pour en d^couvrir le sens. II n’y a pas 
s’en etonner. On ne saurait s’imaginer des representations plus 
monotones, parlant moins ^ I’imagination et manquant en m^me 
temps a un tel degre de toutes indications qui sont indispensables 
comme point de depart pour une interpretation. Sur les trois faces 
de la structure, sur toute Fetendue des murs, les registres super- 
poses ne contiennent, repet6 h I’infini, qu’un seul motif qui est un 
roi ou dieu, couronn4, assis k I’orientale, tenant k la main droite 
une ep 6 e ou une massue, et flanque aux deux c6tes par des femmes 
souriantes qui lui offrent des fleurs de lotus. Sur le registre inferieur 
ou socle du bitiment ces personnages font defaut, leur place 6tant 
occupee par des naga polyc4phales entoures, comme les rois, par des 
femmes. La monotonie du decor est tant soit peu interrompue par 
les images effritees de deux divinites a dix bras dont les embRmes 
sont devenus meconnaissables, Fune des deux figurant au qua- 
trieme registre k Fextremit6 ouest du mur septentrional, Fautre 
au mSme registre du mur qui, depuis Fangle nord-ouest du monu- 
ment, file vers le nord. 

Comme on le salt M. Parmentier, en 1917, a fait la d^couverte 
tres curieuse^) que, a 2 M. 50 environ en arriere du parement 
ext^eur de la terrasse, existe le parement d'un mur plus ancien, 
portant des sculptures en bas-reliefs qui r6petent concentrique- 
ment toutes les saillies et tous les creux du mur exterieur. Cette 
decouverte, aussi interessante qu’elle fut au point de vue archi- 
tectural, a malheureusement tr^ peu ajoute ^ Ficonographie du 


1 ) BEFEO XXI, p. 147. 
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monument. Le decor du mur cache se trouva dtre presque identique 
a celui du mur exterieur montrant toujours des rois on dieux armes 
parmi des bayaderes, ranges en registres superposes comme sur 
le parement exterieur, Seule une difference apparait dans la partie 
meridionale : une riviere y est representee, verticale suivant la 
convention habituelle de perspective, avec des animaux aquatiques ; 
puis on rencontre deux petits elephants et des personnages abrites 
sous des superstructures de pr^sat^): Comme a Texterieur les 
images des dieux font defaut sur le registre inferieur qui est 
occupe par des naga sous forme animale et des ndgl sous forme 
feminine. 

Comme on le voit bien le decor de la Terrasse offre peu de don- 
nees qui sont utilisables a ridentification des scenes repr&entees. 
Le malheur veut encore qu*on ne pourra se servir de ces donnees, 
maigres qu'elles soient, qu'avec la plus grande prudence. Dans 
son compte rendu de Tarticle interessant de M. Marchal sur le 
Palais Royal d'Ankor Thom 2 ), M. Goloubew a fait remarquer a 
juste titre®) que le dit palais, dans son etat actuel, fait songer & 
un manuscript palimpseste, aux pages gratt6es et regrattees par 
les scribes et parfois d^chirees par des mains sacrileges, et dont 
le texte lui-m^me presente des traces certaines d'interpolations 
et de suppressions arbitrages. Et parlant de la Terrasse du Roi 
lepreux, le mSme savant resume ainsi les probBmes compliques 
qui s'offrent a son egard : cc A Fheure actuelle, ce monument parait 
isole, et Ton n'arrive point a en expliquer la destination exacte, 
d'autant plus qu'il ne possMe pas d'escalier ni de perrons d'acces. 
Mais en realite, il appartenait a un ensemble important qui faisait 
corps avec Fenclos du Palais et dont le trace primitif se trouve 
maintenant englobe, du cote Sud, dans le plan de la Terrasse 
d'honneur, Au Nord, on en retrouve des vestiges jusqu'au dela 
du Tep Pranam. M. M[archal] suppose que la Terrasse du Roi 
lepreux avait jadis ete le centre de cet ensemble en partie disparu. 
Cette opinion parait parfaitement admissible. Cependant, on 
pent se demander si le monument dont il s'agit n'a pas appartenu 
a un vaste systeme de belvederes et de terrasses, traites a la fagon 
de contreforts avances, d'aspect identique, et relife entre eux 
par des parois omees de bas-reliefs . ...» 

') Parmentier, l.c., p. 150. 

2) 11, p. 303. 

BEFEO XXVII, p. 369. 
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Inutile de dire que toutes ces incertitudes et toutes ces possi- 
bilit^s rendent I’interpr^tation des bas-reliefs extrfimement ris- 
qu^e ; en effet, on ne saura jamais si des parties du b§.timent, qui, 
au point de vue iconographique, sont beaucoup plus importantes 
que celles que nous connaissons, n'ont pas ete detruites ou englobees 
par des constructions posterieures ; ni quelle place les images 
des personnages sur les parements actuels, notamment celles 
qui se distinguent en quelque point de leur environnement, ont 
occupee dans Tensemble comme il fut projete primitivement. 

Quoique, en ces circonstances defavorables, nous n'e nous flat- 
tions pas de pouvoir elucider entierement le sens du decor des 
deux murs, nous croyons utde de diriger I’attention sur quelques 
points importants qui semblent bien indiquer le chemin a suivre. 

Tenu compte du fait que la Terrasse a probablement quelque 
chose a faire avec des representations cosmographiques — si 
cheres a I’esprit indien — et que dans ces representations le nombre 
des categories joue un role preponderant, notre premiere tlLche, en 
cherchant le sens du decor, sera de fixer le nombre des registres 
occupant la surface des deux murs. Or, tandis que dans les parties 
les mieux conservees du parement exterieur il ne reste que six 
registres, a quelques endroits, notamment au-dessus de la rangee 
superieure de la paroi meridionale, les restes d’une septifeme rangee 
montrant les jambes et les genoux de personnages assis ^ I’indienne 
sont clairement visibles (PI. i). Il s’ensuit que, tres probablement, 
le mur exterieur comptait sept registres sur les trois faces et le 
mur interieur, quoique actuellement ne depassant nulle part une 
hauteur de quatre metres, en possedait primitivement autant. 

Un autre indice pourra nous ^tre utile. Un examen attentif des 
personnages masculins figurant aux murs exterieur et interieur du 
monument nous apprend qu’on a eu tort de les consid^rer comme 
tout k fait identiques les uns aux autres. Il parait que la m^me 
difference existe entre eux qu’entre les deva et les asura sur les 
bas-reliefs d’Ankor Vat i) ; identiques par le costume, ils different 
par la coiffure : ceux a I’exterieur portent le mukuta conique 
(PI. 2a), tandis que ceux a I’int^rieur sont coifffe d’une sorte de 
casque a cimier (PI. 2 b). Sur notre Terrasse s’y ajoute une diffe- 
rence encore plus subtile, qui manque sur les bas-reliefs, mais se 
retrouve e.a. comme marque de distinction entre les deva et les 

*) Coediis, Les bas-reliefs d’Angkor-Vat, BCAI, igii, p. 176. 
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portent le naga devant la porte dite dela Victoire; c'est 
qne la figure des premiers est benigne et souriante, aux yeux a 
demi fermes (PL 2a) et que celle des seconds — comme il sied aux 
demons — est mechante et courroucee, aux yeux a fleur de t^te 
surmontes de sourcils fronces (PL 2b). 

Or, etant donnes deux murs se repartissant en sept etages et 
peuples de figures qu'on est autorise dldentifier les uns avec des 
dieux, les autres avec des demons, la supposition s'impose que le 
decor du mur ext^rieur de la Terrasse repr6sente les sept bhuvma 
du monde visible et celui du mur interieur les sept patala souter« 
rains. 

Nous nous demandons a pr&ent si cette supposition s'accorde 
avec les representations cosmographiques courantes chez les con- 
structeurs de la ville d'Ankor, ce sent des repr&entations pura« 
niques sans aucun doute. 

Selon les fur ana '^) les sept bhuvana ou loka sont : le Bhurloka> 
notre Terre, le Bhuvarloka ou Antariksaloka, situ6 entre la Terre 
et Torbite du soleil, oil le vent souffle et demeurent les Yak§a, 
Raksa, Pigaca, Preta et Bhuta et, plus haut, les Siddha, Carana 
et Vidyadhara ; le Svarloka qui est Fempire des corps celestes, le 
soleil, la lune, les naksatra, les plankes, la grande ourse et Tetoile 
polaire ; le Maharloka, habite par les Kalpavasin ; le Janarloka 
habite par Samandana et d'autres fils de Brahman ; le Tapoloka 
qui est la demeure des dieux Vairaja et enfin le Satya- ou Brah- 
maloka qui est habite par des dieux qui ne meurent plus. 

Quoique les textes soient tres peu detailles en decrivant les s6 jours 
celestes et leurs habitants, il paraxt bien que les loka au-dessus de 
la terre sont occupes par des Mres d'ordre divin. Alors, selon notre 
hypothese, ces deva, se rejouissant avec leurs compagnes, seraient 
repr&entes sur les registres supmeurs du mur exterieur de la Ter- 
rasse, tandis que le registre inf^iieur qui ne comporte pas de dieux 
mais des ndga polycephales represent erait le monde terrestre ou 
plutot Focean qui Fentoure et qui est le sejour prefere des ndga 

Il faut avouer que cette interpretation ne correspond que par- 
tiellement avec les donnees des textes. D'une part on se serait 
attendu a trouver sur le troisieme registre de la Terrasse, correspon- 
dant avec le Svarloka, les images de Surya, de Candra et des autres 


Kirfel, Die KosmogmpUe def Inder y 
Vogel, Indian Sef pent-lore, 1926, p. 32. 
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corps celestes, au lieu d’y rencontrer les representations ordinaires ; 
d’autre part I’identite des deux divinites a plusieurs bras, figurant 
sur le quatrieme registre, reste dans Fombre, les descriptions 
puraniques n’indiquant pas que les habitants du Maharloka — le 
quatrieme ciel — se distinguent de ceux des autres cieux. 

Sans vouloir dissimuler ces difiicultes, nous aurions tort, croyons- 
nous, d’y attribuer trop d’importance. En nous referant aux remar- 
ques de MM. Marchal et Goloubew, dont il a ete question ci-dessus, 
il parait parfaitement admissible que les divinites, nommees dans 
les textes, qu’on cherche en vain sur la Terrasse en son etat actuel, 
ont ete figurees sur les parties disparues ou englobees du bitiment 
et que Fidentite des divinites indefinissables a present se manifes- 
terait a nous d^s que leur place dans le plan original serait connue. 

Quant aux regions souterrestres, les patala — ne pas confondre 
avec les enters, naraka — voici ce que le Bhagavata Pura^a con- 
tient a ce sujet (V, 24, 7 sq) i) : 

« (7) Je t’ai decrit la forme et la situation de la terre; au-dessous 
se trouvent encore sept cavites qui ont chacune dix mille Yojanas 
de profondeur . . . . ; ce sont Atala, Vitala, Sutala, Talatala, Maha- 
tala, Rasatala et Patala. (8) Cex cieux souterrains sont peupies 
de palais, de jardins et de lieux ou Fon joue, qu’embellissent des 
plaisirs, des jouissances, une grandeur, une beatitude, une pros- 
perite et une puissance sumaturelle, superieurs meme aux biens 
du ciel ; c’est le sejour des Daityas, des Dhanavas et des fils de 
Kadru, qui au milieu de la joie et de Faffection de leurs femmes, 
de leurs enfants, de leurs parents, de leurs amis et de leurs servi- 
teurs, se livrent aux jeux de la magie .... {9) La Maya le magicien 
a cr 6 e des villes . . . . ou les palais, les enceintes, les portes, les 
salles, les arbres consacres, les cours et les autels sont formes et 
omes d’un choix des plus belles pierreries, et ofi les maisons des 
princes de FAbime reposent sur un sol factice que decorent des 
couples de Nagas, d’Asuras . . . . (10) La sont des jardins pares de 
beaux arbres . . . . avec leurs lacs aux ondes pures . . . . ; avec 
ces plaisirs que donnent aux sens les voix douces des oiseaux .... 
(ii) L^i sont inconnus les dangers qui accompagnent les diverses 
divisions du temps .... (12) Les joyaux precieux, qui oment la 
t6te des grands chefs des serpents, y dissipent entierement les 
tenebres. (13) Les habitants de ces regions .... sont exempts de 


q Burnouf, Le Bhagavata Purana, U, p. 268. 
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ia douleur, des maladies . . * > de la vieillesse .... enfin des alte- 
rations qu'amene F^ge. (14) La mort ne pent absolument rien 
centre ces ^fcres fortunes .... (16) Dans Atala reside FAsura 
Bali, fils de Maya . . . . ; quand il bMlla il sortit de sa bouche trois 
troupes de femmes, les adulteres, les voluptueuses et les debau- 
chees. Ces femmes . . . . le comblent, a leur gre, de leurs caresses, 
de leurs regards, de leurs sourires amoureux, de leurs paroles et 
de leurs embrassements. (17) Dans la sphere suivante, celle de 
Vitala, Hara, surnomme Hatake9vara, entoiire de la troupe des 
Bhutas qui composent son assemblee, reside sous la forme de 
Bhava reuni a Bhavani . . . . ; c*est de lui que sort la premiere des 
rivieres, la Hafaki, produite par Fenergie feconde des deux divi- 
nites .... (18) Au-dessous est Sutala, ou reside encore aujourd'hui 
le fils de Virocana, Bali, dont la renommfe est illustre et la gloire 
pure. . . . (28) Plus bas que Sutala est Talatala, ou le chef des 
Dhanavas, Maya, le roi de Tripura .... obtint un asile de bienveil- 
lance.... (29) Au-dessous est Mahatala, oil vivent quelquefois 
sans inquietude au milieu de leurs femmes, de leurs enfants, de 
leurs amis et de leurs maisons, les Kuhakas, les Taksakas, les Kali- 
yas et les Susenas, chefs de la troupe, qu'on nomme colerique, 
des serpents a plusieurs tMes . . . . (30) Au-dessous est Rasatala, 
oil vivent caches comme des serpents les fils de Diti, les Danavas 
et les Panis, nommes les Nivatakavacas, les Kaleyas, les Hira- 
nyapuravasins, ces adversaires des Dieux .... (31) Au-dessous 
est le Patala, qu'habitent les chefs du monde des Nagas, Qankha, 
Kulika, Mahacahkha, Qveta, Dhananjaya, Dhrtarasfra, ^aiikha- 
cuda, Kambala, A9vatara, Devadatta et d’autres dont Vasuki 
est le chef, tons ayant de larges cretes, tons pleins d'un immense 
courroux ; les grands joyaux resplendissants dont sont parees les 
crates de ces serpents qui ont cinq, sept, dix, cent et jusqu'a mille 
t^tes, dissipent par leur eclat les tenebres epaisses qui obscur- 
cissent les regions souterraines du Patala. » 

Sans citer les descriptions analogues des splendours et des beati- 
tudes des regions souterraines dans les autres Purana, Fabrege 
ci-dessus suffira a demontrer que le decor du mur int&ieur de la 
Terrasse reflete fidelement la representation du texte. Nous y 
retrouvons les demons a Fair colerique, abrites dans leurs palais 
splendides et caresses par leurs femmes, n'occupant que les regis- 
tres superieurs du mur, tandis que le registre inf&ieur est reserve 
aux ndga polycephales comme il est indique dans le texte. M^me 
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on ponrrait supposer que la Hataki, la xiviere qui, selon la 17^10 
strophe, coule dans le Vitala, est figuree dans la partie meridionale 
du decor, oh, comme nous Tavons remarque, apparait une riviere 
peuplee d'animanx aquatiques. 

Comme, en vne de cette concordance, il ne nous parait pas trop 
hasarde dlnterpreter le decor du mur cache de la Terrasse comme 
la representation des regions souterraines, il est evident que la 
vraisemblance mSme de cette interpretation tend a dissiper en 
grande partie le doute qui subsiste encore a Tegard du sens du 
decor extmeur. Les sept dtant repr&entes a Tinterieur 

on ne saurait shmaginer quels espaces au nombre de sept pour- 
raient 6tre figurfe sur le mur exterieur si ce n'etaient pas justement 
les saptabhuvana. 

Il nous reste a tirer quelques conclusions de ce qui precMe. 

Jusquhci on a soutenu que la presence du mur int^rieur de la 
Terrasse du Roi lepreux repr&entait un des nombreux exemples 
des remaniements plus ou moins importants qu'un monument 
khmer a subis au cours des temps : Les construct eurs auraient 
commence par elever un monument et par embellir son parement 
avec des bas reliefs ; puis, par quelque cause incertaine, ils Tauraient 
abandonne et, par une cause encore plus enigmatique, Tauraient 
englobe dans une magonnerie, dont ils paraient la surface avec 
un decor a peu pres identique au precedent. Remaniement couteux 
et parfaitement inutile, nous paratt-il. Or, si Ton admet notre 
hypothese, une autre explication du doublage de la construction 
se presente a nous : Les constructeurs devant executer un bati- 
ment qui representerait les sept mondes visibles et les sept regions 
souterraines superposes les uns sur les autres, n'ont pas vu d'autre 
mo}' en pour s'acquitter de leur t§,che que de situer le mur au decor 
de fdtdla derriere celui qui representait les loka. La tricherie n'etait 
pas grave puisqu'elle remplissait les deux conditions principales, 
c.-a-d. que les deux septades seraient representees et que la 
premiere serait visible, la seconde par contre derobee a la vue, 

Il est encore possible de faire une autre conclusion. Shi est vrai 
que sur les deux murs de la Terrasse les deux grandes divisions du 
systeme cosmographique indien, les sept loka et les sept pdtdla, 
sont representees, il parait tres improbable que les constructeurs 
auraient omis la troisieme grande division du m^me systeme, celle 
des sept enters ou naraka. Alors il ne semble pas exclu que ces 
naraka aient ete figures sur un troisieme mur qui se trouve actueh 


29 
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lement derri^re le second a une distance 6gale a la separation entre 
le premier et le second mnr et repetant parallelement toutes les 
saillies et tons les creux de ce dernier. 

Peut-etre le Service archeologique de I’ficole trouvera lieu en 
ce qui precede de mettre a I’epreuve cette demiere hypothfee et, 
en faisant I’examen de la presence supposee du troisieme mur, 
voudra bien satisfaire notre curiosite sur ce point i). 


A propos de cette hypothese le Birecteur de FEcole d'Extreme-Orient a eu 
la bienveillance d'ordonner ua nouvel examen de la Terrasse, execute par M. 
Marchal {BBFEO XXXIII, p. 516). Malheureusement, a une distance egaie a 
ia separation entre le premier et ie second mur, aucune trace d'un troisieme mur 
n’a ete trouv^e. Peut-etre est-il permis de supposer que le troisieme mur existe 
pourtant, mais situ^ plus ai’intdrieur de FMifice, ne faisant pas un saillant comme 
les autres murs, mais formant une paroi droite a Fextr^nite ouest du complexe. 



A SCRIBAL ERROR ? 

BY J. J. L. DUYVENDAK, Leiden 


In spite of the excellent text-critical work done by generations 
of Chinese commentators, the texts of ancient Chinese books are 
by no means as pure and reliable as we might wish. If errors 
are old and have been accepted as the correct reading by early 
scholars, later commentators sometimes find it hard to take a 
critical view. They will strain their ingenuity to the utmost in 
order to give a satisfactory explanation of the passage ; yet to 
an unbiassed reader a simple text-correction sometimes provides 
a much more satisfactory solution. I propose here to discuss a 
case in point, taken from the Ch'ien-han-shu. 

In ch. 91, p. 9b — loa (Wang Hsien-ch'ien's ed.) 

occurs the following passage ^ M 9 iS 7} M S 

S fl 2 Sg * A 2: S . I* ® 2 

H W 1 -S *). « a a i! ^ 

M. G. Wilbur, in his Slavery in China during the Former Han 
Dynasty (1943) p. 281, translates as follows : 

"In Ch’i it was customary to look down upon male slave cap- 
tives, but Tiao Chien alone appreciated and valued them. Ras- 


In the Shih-chi, ch. 129, p. i8b (Po-na ed.) the passage is identical, except that 
the word '"rich’' is added before "'several thousand myriads''; 

also the "word after mm. , thus making this into a separate sentence. The 
character 7J is written ^ . Yen Shih-ku, in the Ch'ien-han-shu, comments 
that should be pronounced tiao. 
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cally and crafty slaves are what men svrffer from. But Tiao Chien 
alone gathered and employed them to go after the profits of fishing, 
salt (refining), and itinerant and resident merchandising. Some 
(among them even) associated with (generals of) chariots and 
cavalry, and were intimate with administrators (of commanderies) 
and chancellors (of kingdoms), yet he entrusted them the more. 
Eventually by their help he became (rich to the extent of) 
several thousand myriad (cash). Therefore (his slaves) said : 
"Rather no noble rank (than to be) without Tiao.” Which 
meant that he was able to cause fierce male slaves (to feel) self- 
satisfied while exhausting their strength.” 

There is one grave error in this translation which has first of 
all to be corrected. ^ ^ does not mean : “associated with 
(generals of) chariots and cavalry”, but the three characters are 
often used standard expressions for: “to travel by cart with 
mounted retinue” i). But even with this correction the text 
presents several problems. 

Meng K’ang (ca. A.D. i8o — 260) explains : “Tiao Chien knew 
how to keep overbearing male slaves. The slaves sometimes 
with mounted retinue associated with governors and chancellors. 
They said to themselves : “Would we rather be enfranchised and 
become (free) people with honorary rank or should we stay to act 

Cf. for example Shih-cM, ch. 129, pp. I3b“i4a (Po-na ed.) : 

sake of the deportment befitting (people of) wealth and rank that sporting 
and idle young noblemen adorn themselves with caps and swords and travel with 
mounted retinue." The editors of the modern punctuated edition of the Shih-chi 

ic ^ 1^ ^ ^ # Hi j^) seem to have 

misunderstood the expression in the text under discussion, for they punctuate 
after . Cf. also ch. 91, p. 9b : ^ {Shih-chi, ch. 69, 

p. 1 8a inserts 'Traveling with mounted retinue he (i.e. the 

wealthy merchant K’ung ) visited the feudal lords" ; and ibid, p. raa : 

e I (read "The Cho family through (the 

sale of dried sheep) stomach-slices (acquired such wealth that they were able to) 
travel with mounted retinue. ch. 69> p. 20b : ^ . 

The dictionaries do not give the expression, but cf. Tz*e-hai and Tz* e-yuan for 
the fuller term ^ {Shih-cU, ch. 129, p. 5a) "to drive a team of 

four horses" (said of Confucius* pupil Tze-kung T* 
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as slaves for Tiao ?” Wu ^ is sin exclamatory auxiliary word 
Chou Shou-ch’ang (1814 — 1884) however objects. He says : 
“A proverbial saying of that time certainly had not the strained 
meaning which Meng gives to it. Moreover, if Meng were correct, 
how could one account (for the expression) : “he caused overbear- 
ing slaves to be themselves affluent (^), while exerting their 
strength to the utmost”. This is really a paradoxical expression, 
meaning : “Would we rather have the honour of being a person 
of rank and not have such affluence as (we are now enjoying from) 
Tiao ? 2)” 


•) 0 . 7? ra * *1. tu * ^ * a a 

Yen Shih-ku (581 — 645) ascribes the quotation to Meng K’ang, 

but P’ei Yin (fl. 465 — 472) in his Shih-chi-chi-chieh 

merely quotes the H an-shu-yin-yi as its source. In the 

Han-shu-yin-yi (originally by Hsiao Kai of the Sui dynasty 


589 — 618), as edited by Tsang Yung in 1797 in the Pai-ching-f ang- 

ts'ung-shu vol. 10 , 1 do not find the quotation. P*ei Yin's 

quotation does not carry the word before which certainly is the correct 
reading ; the character ^ has slipped in from the next clause. introduces 

the second part of a binomial question ; cf. for example Ch'ien-han-shu^ ch. 100, 

''Will the system of 'transversal' and 'hori- 
zontal' alliances arise again at the present time, or will the inheritance of the 
destiny and the alternative rise (of the five elements) rest with 'one man' ?" For 


the expression "exclamatory" cf. Dubs, The History of the Former Han 

Dynasty t I, p. 268, note 3, where the term is quoted from P’ei Yin. The Han- 
shu-p'ing-Un gi»w# (Jap. ed.) reads erroneously 


Wilbur, l.c., note 7, misunderstands both commentaries of the phrase. That of 
Meng K'ang he renders by : "Would we want to be freed and become plebeians 
with honorary rank if we had to stop being Tiao Chien's slaves ?" Chou Shou- 
ch'ang’s interpretation he understands as : "Would we rather have the honour of 
a title, but if not, then the abundance of Tiao." Both renderings are impossible. 
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Several objections should be raised against Meng K’ang’s inter- 
pretation. He is compelled to change the subject twice: Tiao 
Chien employed the slaves to pursue the profits of fishing etc. 
The slaves sometimes associated with governors and chancellors. 
Tiao Chien employed them more and more and became rich. 
The slaves said : “would we rather have rank and not have Tiao ?” 
Nowhere, except at the beginning of the paragraph, is the subject 
{Tiao Chien) expressed at all. From a grammatical point of 
view it is not permissible to jump about in this way. Gramma- 
tically, Tiao Chien should be regarded as the subject throughout 
this paragraph, logically it does not seem reasonable to suppose 
that slaves, travelling with mounted retinue, should associate 
with governors and chancellors i). It seems much more plausible 
to assume that it was Tiao Chien himself who visited these gentle- 
men, travelling like a great lord himself. However,^ — as I under- 
stand the text,— he did not try to obtain some official post himself, 
but he went on employing his slaves on an ever greater scale, so 
that in the end, owing to their labour, he amassed a large fortune. 

Here comes the crux of the passage. Meng takes the words 
as referring to something the slaves said, thus 
changing the subject again. Chou Shou-ch’ang seems to regard 
it as a popular saying, without any definite subject. Their inter- 
pretations are forced and unsatisfactory. It is true that" ranks'* 
were conferred on the common people, but for a slave the anti- 
thesis is not : slave— rank, but slave — ^freeman. I suggest that the 
subject of the sa5dng should be Tiao Chien and that a slight emend- 
ation renders the phrase much more intelligible. The character 
tiao 7J should be li “labour”. Both characters occur several 
tunes in the text and their similarity is such that a scribal error is 
easily possible. Reading U and making the phrase refer to 
Tiao Chien, the meaning is : “(Do you suppose that) I would rather 
have noble rank than labour !” The question is, of course, rhetorical 

*) The questiott puzzles Wilbur, op. cif., pp. 219 — 220. He knows of no other 
case where slaves enjoyed such a position. He suggests that possibly masters 
trained slaves in crafts and professions and hired them out to work for others. 
*'Were slaves a form of capital investment, and were some masters merely collec- 
tors of rent on or from their slaves ? Han literature is silent on these points. 
Yet the way Tiao Chien is reported to have used his slaves suggests a fairly sophist- 
icated employment of them which was certainly in advance of his contemporaries 
at the very beginning of the Han period, or perhaps even earlier. It may be that 
the writer from whom Ssh-ma Ch’ien copied this passage was describing something 
he did not understand, something very like the system here in question 
It will be seen that the interpretation of the passage is of considerable interest. 
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and the answer is no : he prefers being a tradesman with slaves 
to being an ofScial with noble rank. The phrase ties up with the 
statement that he associated with these high personages, and that 
nevertheless ^ (jan) he went on emplo3dng his slaves. 

The concluding sentence presents a last difficulty. Chou explains 
jao as “affluence”, referring to the prosperity which the slaves 
were supposed to enjoy while serving Tiao Chien. It is probably 
this word that led him astray in his interpretation. Jao however 
has also a different meaning, viz. that of ^ ^ "to be liberal, to 
be tolerant” and jao-jen ^ ^ means (cf. Tz’e-hai s.v.) “to cede 
to others, not to strive with others” ^). The expression is cor- 
related with the word ^ hao "overbearing, fierce”, which is the 
characteristic of these slaves, and the fact that they nevertheless 
were willing to “exert their strength to the utmost” for their 
master. I therefore translate ; “it means that Tiao Chien was 
able to cause overbearing slaves, while ceding themselves (to others 
i.e. sacrificing themselves), to exert their strength to the utmost”. 

Thus, I believe, the entire passage is explained in a satisfactory 
and coherent way. 

The complete translation therefore becomes : 

"While in Ch’i it was customary to hold male slave captives 
cheap, Tiao Chien alone appreciated and valued them. Truculent 
and crafty slaves that caused annoyance to others *) were collected 
by Tiao Chien alone and employed in the pursuit of the profits 
of fishing, salt (refining) and trade, either of itinerary or resident 
merchants. Sometimes travelling with mounted retinue he asso- 
ciated with governors (of commanderies) and chancellors (of king- 
doms). However, he employed them more and more so that in 
the end, obtaining (the profits of) their labour he established (a 
capital of) several thousand myriad ®) (cash). Therefore he said : 
“(Do you suppose that) I woxild rather have noble rank and no 
labom I” "V^ich means that Tiao Chien was able to cause over- 
bearing slaves, while sacrificing themselves, to exert their strength 
to the utmost.” 

1) Tz-e-hai: ^ || ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2) With ChHen-han-shu I omit % 

nxight mean : "'several thousands up to a myriad"' {wan 

"a myriad", being the terminal figure), but, as Wilbur, Lc., observes correctly, 
in the context it means several thousand myriads, since several thousand or even 
a myriad cash would not represent a large figure in Han times. 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION OF 
SOME PASSAGES OF THE CHINESE CLASSICS 

BY TJAN TJOE SOM, Leiden 

The translation of the Chinese Classics by the Reverend James 
Legge, of which the first part was published in i86i, represents 
a stupendous amount of work and learning. Only those who 
by experience know what difficulties are to be surmounted in 
the understanding of a text of the Classics can fully appreciate 
the accuracy and the acumen displayed on every page by this 
nestor of sinologues, and our admiration for him grows with the 
realization that the work is still, more than eighty years after 
its publication, indispensable. 

With the progress that sinological studies have made during 
this time, it is, of course, only too easy to show the many short- 
comings and inexactitudes which have crept into Legge’s transla- 
tion. Two faults are for instance apparent. He was unacquainted 
with much of the important philological work done in the 19th 
century by a phalanx of Chinese scholars — ^now fortunately made 
accessible in numerous handy and cheap editions — , and he mixed 
traditional Chinese interpretations with his own, so that, without 
the perusal of the technical notes supplied in the translation, 
it is often difficult to know which is which. In this respect 
Couvreur, by his strict adherence to Chu Hsi’s interpretation, 
has adopted a more consistent method, in so far as the views of 
the Sung-scholars can therewith be properly understood. 

Since Legge and Couvreur no new effort has been made to 
offer a comprehensive translation of the Classics, though new 
editions of the smaller books (especially parts of the Four Books, 
and the Tao te ching which apparently has not yet lost any of 
its charms) continue to appear regularly. Waley, by his trans- 
lations of the Tao U ching, the Lun yii, and the Shih ching, seems 
to be aiming at a set of new renderings, in which he makes full 
use of the work of the i8th and 19th century-scholars. At the 
same time he tries to free himself from the burden of Chinese 
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traditional views, boldly cutting innumerable Gordian knots, 
and suggesting brand-new and startling solutions for time-worn 
problems. In this he follows the way indicated by Granet, who 
was the first to appreciate the songs of the Shih citing at their 
''face- value"'. In doing so neither Granet nor Waley can, however, 
escape from a great deal of arbitrariness in the interpretation of 
the Chinese text, being compelled in many cases to have recourse 
to their own inventiveness — ^thus doing the same thing they do 
not want to accept from their Chinese predecessors — , while Waley 
all too readily explains away the difficulties by substituting for 
a given, unintelligible character another, more intelligible one, 
mostly without giving reasons for his choice. 

Whether it is necessary to give a new and fresh translation 
of all the Classics taking into account all scientific discoveries 
in the sinological field (in its broadest sense, not only philo- 
logical but embracing archaeology, ethnology, comparative reli- 
gion, etc.) is a dubious point. It would be an immense task 
involving persistent studies lasting tens of years, and which 
probably could not be carried out single-handedly. The Chinese 
themselves have produced a huge literature round the Classics, 
and the thousands and thousands of commentaries contain much 
that is invaluable. In my opinion the importance of these Chinese 
conamentaries is too often underrated. The attention of western 
sinology has hitherto mainly been directed towards an objective, 
philologically-sound translation of the text, with too little 
attention attached to the "theological” aspect. The spiritual 
life of the Chinese, however, is constituted by this very 
"theological” interpretation of the Classics, and it would be detri- 
mental to the understanding of Chinese culture, if the expositions 
of the commentators were neglected. Karlgren's attempts to 
get at the true meaning of the odes of the Shih ching by means 
of the strictest philological and linguistical methods represent a 
scientific feat of the first order, and all sinological students owe 
him their admiring gratitude. But when he says, that "most of 
(the Chinese) commentary literature is void of value, and .... 
may be disregarded, since 95 percent of it consist of homiletics and 
moralizing effusions” (Bulletin Museum Far Eastern Antiquities, 
Vol. 14, p. 71), I think it is an exaggeration. The student of 
sinology is perhaps primarily but not exclusively concerned 
with philology. The history of Chinese thought, as it has mani- 
fested itself throughout the ages, is also an object worth studying, 
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and the way in which the Classics have been interpreted gives 
ns a clear insight into the nature of Chinese ' 'theology”. More- 
over^ from another point of view it is essential to include the study 
of the commentaries into our attempt at understanding. Chinese 
literature abounds with quotations from the Classics. They have 
been taken out of their original context and fitted into a new one, 
which may be either similar in character, an extension of the impli- 
cated meaning, or a support for a new idea. Sometimes classical 
adages appearing only in an aphoristical form are used contextually, 
and through this application become more intelligible. It is 
true that the context often seems far-fetched and fantastic, but 
we must bear in mind that even the grossest misinterpretation 
of the Classics perpetrated by Chinese 'Theologians” is not an 
individual act of thought, but forms part of a system which is 
accepted by their society as a whole. In this sense these "theolo- 
gians” furnish us with more knowledge concerning Chinese philo- 
sophical, ritual, and cosmological thought than do their contem- 
poraries who by their philological work are of more interest from 
the standpoint of "instrumental scholarship”. The Classics have 
not merely been an object of philological studies. Study of the 
Classics served an ulterior purpose, and a reconstruction of the 
true meaning of the Classics by means of philology alone, with 
disregard of the aim which their writers had ultimately in view, 
will probably result in the conclusion that the Chinese have al- 
ways been living in a world of falsehood. But this will probably 
not constitute a dilemma for the scientific mind, which may there- 
fore be more sensitive to a disadvantage of another kind : quota- 
tions from the Classics in numerous works have no sense what- 
ever when detached from” their new context; The existing trans- 
lations by Legge, Couvreur, or Waley often cannot be used to make 
those texts intelligible. A purely philological approach renders 
either the text or the quotation senseless. Out of impatience and 
irritation we are then apt to brush this kind of literature aside. 

A new translation of the Chinese Classics would only be ade- 
quate if it could be done hand in hand with a translation of all 
those books which contain quotations from them in context. 
The commentaries by their abundant references to otherwise 
unknown and inaccessible books are, for this very reason alone, 
indispensable. Their "moralizing effusions” must inevitably be 
taken into the bargain, and it will not represent a mere waste 
of time either. 
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I give here some examples of quotations from the Classics which 
are used for the elucidation or support of opinions as they are 
expressed in the Po M representing as it does the views 

of the so-called New Text-school. Though they do not strictly 
represent cases of new contextual use, as referred to above, 
they are instructive because they offer an interpretation which 
is different from that given by Legge, Couvreur, and Waley, 
and is perhaps better even in the original classical context. 

I. Shih ching, Ode 

3E ^ ± ^ # ic la 

Legge's translation (Book of Poetry, p. 555) : 

The king gave charge to his minister, 

A descendant of Nan Chung, 

The Grand-master Hwang-foo : — 

Couvreur (Cheu king, p. 410) : 

L'empereur donne ses ordres a son ministre, 
le grand maitre Houang fou, 
descendant de Nan Tchoung. 

Waley (Book of Songs, p. 136) : 

The king charged his minister 

Nan-chung Ta-tsu 

And his Grand Leader Huang-fu : 

The explanations given by the Chinese scholars differ widely. 
The commentary chuan of Mao (2d century B.C.), as it is 
commented again by K'ung Ying-ta (574 — 648), takes the lines 
to refer to two different persons : Nan-chung, who was first minister 
lip it and now was nominated general and Huang-fu, 

who for this first time was appointed “grand master” 

Ch^ng Hsiian (122 — 200) in his notes chien ^ holds the con- 
trary view that only one person is meant: Huang-fu who had 
Nan-chung (a warrior of the time of king W^n, the first sovereign 
of the Chou-dynasty) as his ancestor was already minister 

and was now appointed grand master besides (Mao shih chu shu, 
ch. 25, fol. 91b — 93a). The opinion of Chu Hsi (1130 — 1200) 
is that when king Hsiian of Chou (827 — 782) intended to go in 
person on a punitive-expedition against the northern Huai-barba- 
rians he nominated a descendant of Nan-chung (who had already 
been mentioned in Ode {Jj ^ of the Shih ohing), the minister 
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Huang-fa, as grand master {Shih chi. chmn, ch. i8, fol. 34b). 
Finally according to Ch’Sn Huan (1786— 1863), when Shao Hu, 
who was minister under king Hstian, was ordered to pacify the 
Huai-barbarians, Nan-chung was appointed minister in his stead. 
Huang-Fu who was already minister of Instruction 
now combined with it the function of grand master {Shih mao 
shih chmn shu, ch. 24, p. 80). Legge and Couvreur thus appear 
to have followed Chu Hsi’s (and Chfeng Hsiian’s) opinion, taking 
Huang-fu as a descendant of Nan-chung (he had Nan-chung as 
his ancestor Waley boldly skips the knotty problem 

of relationship contained in the expression ^ , and takes it 

to be the (personal) name of Nan-chung (Nan-chung Ta-tsu). 
When we compare the ode with the text of the Po hu t’ung, in 
which it is quoted, it appears in another light. The chapter on 
Ranks devotes a paragraph to the place where ranks are 
conferred and important charges are given : at court or in the 
ancestral temple. To support its opinion the Po hu fung quotes 
ch. Wang chih ■$!! of the Li chi ("It was in the court that rank 
was conferred, the multitude partaking in the act”, see Couvreur’s 
transl., vol. I, p. 274), ch. Chi t’ung ^ ^ of id. (“Anciently 
when the intelligent rulers conferred rank on the virtuous it always 
took place before the first ancestor”, see Couvreur, vol. II, p. 337), 
and our ode of the Shih ching, however only in this form : 

3E ^ i ^ 10. • ™ place, 

in this way Nan-chung is seen as quite a different person from 
Huang-fu, and that, secondly, the line should contextually be 
translated as : “The king appointed the minister 
Nan-chung [general before] the first ancestor 
[in the ancestral, te mpl e]”. Neither Legge’s, Couvreur’s, 
nor Waley’s translation would be sensible in this context ^). 

After this article had been written I happened to be able to consult Karigren's 
translation of the ode in the Bulletin Museum Far Eastern Antiquities, vol. 17, 
p. 85, just published. His rendering of our passage runs : "'the king charged the 
minister Nan-chung in (the temple of) the great ancestors". As his Glosses have 
not yet appeared I do not know along what (philological ?) lines Karlgren has 
arrived at his translation. But it is interesting that my contextual approach 

in the main has led to the same result. The translation of ta tsu (or fai 

tsu ) by "great ancestors" is inadequate. The ta tsu of a feudal lord is 

the lord who has received, as the first of his generation, a fief from the son of 
Heaven ; the ta tsu of the son of Heaven is the first ancestor of his dynastic family, 
cf. Woo Kang, Les trois thtoies politiques du Tch'ouen ts’ieou, p. 139, note 3. 
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Legge (Book of Poetry, p. 95) : 

The viscount of T’an also her brother-in-law. 

Couvreur (Cheu king, p. 66) : 

Le prince de T’an a aussi epous^ Tune de ses soeurs. 

Waley (Book of Songs, p. 80) : 

Calling the Lord of T’an her brother-in-law. 

Karlgren (B.M.F.E.A. vol. 16, p. 190) : 

The prince of T’an is her brother-in-law. 

The different translations of kung '"duke'" are indications 
of a difficulty, which is apparently only realized by Legge, who 
in a note thus expresses his embarrassment : ''T'an was a small 
State, whose lords were viscounts (■^), adjacent to Ts'e (i.e. 
Chh ^). Why the viscount of T'an should here be called duke 
(<&). we cannot well tell, as it is not likely that he was dead at 
this time (throughout the Ch'un ch'iu the chiefs even of the smaller 
states are all dignified with the title of 'duke' after their death, 
see note p. 3 of Legge's translation of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals). ^ must be taken generally as = the ruler of a State." 
The difficulty disappears when we see the line quoted contextually 
in a passage in the chapter on Appellations ^ of the Po hu fung, 
where it is said that "earls, viscounts, and barons are in their 

[own] states laudatively called dukes (<^) , because the feudal 

lords have the task of assembling and the custom of paying visits 
to each other. Sometimes they are called duke to honour them, 
sometimes they are called earl, viscount, or baron to slight them. 
On the occasion of their intercourse [the king] does not exact 
from their subjects the observation of the correct relations. They 
may wish to exalt their [own] rulers [against the other lords], 
so he allows the subjects to call their masters dukes." Legge's, 
Couvreur's, Waley's, and Karlgren’s translation would be irre- 
levant in this passage, in which the quotation, serving as a proof 
for its opinion, should be translated; "The duke of T'an was 
her brother-in-law." 
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Legge (Book of Historical Documents, p. 87) : 

When the sounding-stone is tapped or strongly struck ; 
when the lutes are swept or gently touched; to accom- 
pany the singing : — ^the imperial progenitors come to the 
service. 


Couvreur (Chou king, p. 57) : 

Lorsqu’on frappe l^gerement ou fortement les pierres 
musicales, qu’on agite legerement ou fortement les 
cordes des deux especes de luths, et que les sons de 
ces instruments altement avec les voix des chanteurs ; 
les m^nes des anc^res arrivent. 


Both Legge and Couvreur take ^ ^ pu fu as verb and syno- 
nymical with ^ ^ chia chi, meaning “to strike lightly and to 
strike heavily”, further as a composite "grandfather and 

father” = ancestors. The use oipu fu as verb seems to be war- 
ranted by the parallelism. Pu fu however is explained by K’ung 
An-kuo (i 156 — 74 B.C.) as a musical instrument “made of hide 
^ and filled with husk or bran, used to beat the time” {Shang 
shu chu shu, ch. 4, fol. i6a) ; in chapter of the Li chi 

several names of musical instruments are mentioned, among others 
the :|^ fu pu, which Couvreur translates as ' 'tambours de 
paille'" (Li ki, vol. I, p, 737), and Legge as "pillow-like bundles of 
chafL (Sacred Books of the East, vol. XXVIII, p. 35). Both 
wonder at the music which could be produced from such an instru- 
ment. Chfing Hsiian seems to identify fu pu with pu fu, for he 
gives almost the same description as K'ung Ying-ta : "made of 
rushes ^ , filled with husk; and having the shape of a small drum"' 
{Li chi chu shu, ch. 31, fol. i6b). The Shang shu ta chuan further 
gives a similar explanation : "the pu fu is a drum furnished with 
husk'' (quoted in the Po hu Lung). The paragraph in the chapter 
on Rites and Music an of the Po hu t’ung, which contains 
this quotation from the Shu ching, deals with the sacrificial music 
performed in the ancestral temple to "invite down” the spirits of 
the forefathers. At the performance the clinking stone, the pu fu, 
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and the lutes were played on a platform together with the singers, 
and with the chu andthe yii beneath it (cf. the SkangsM 
chin ku wen chu shu, ch. 2, p. 90). The chu is used to start the 
orchestra, it is a square varnished box of wood with a pestle inside 
it, which, when moved, beats against the sides; the yii stops the 
music, it has the form of a sitting tiger with notches on the back, 
which, when swept, produce a sound. ^ chia indicates the striking 
of the chu, ^ chi the striking of the yii. What is the characteristic 
of this sacrificial music ? It must be soft in order not to disturb 
the singing (this is most clearly stated in the Shang shu ta chuan, 
ch. I, fol. 26a). Therefore the clinking-stone is used, because its sound 
is clear, and it is made of the precious jade-stone. Therefore the 
ch'in 3^ and the s6 ^ are used, lutes “having [strings of] purely 
boiled silk, and red strings”, which make the sound dull (cho 
see the Li chi chu shu, ch. 37, fol. 8b and loa ; according to the Shang 
shu ta chuan, ch. i, fol. 25b, the dullness is moreover caused by 
two connected sound-holes ^ And therefore the fu fu is 

used, being indeed an instrument which does not produce much 
noise. In this context “to strike lightly and to strike heavily” 
gives no sense, and the Shu ching-passage should be translated: 
“When the chu was struck [to start the orches- 
tra] or the yii [to stop it], when the jade clinking- 
stone [was sounded] and the pu fu and the lutes 
[were playe d] to accompany the singing, [the 
spirits oQ the first forefather and the father 
arrived”. In translating jj®. by “first forefather and father” 
I have followed Sun Hsing-yen (1753 — 1818), who wants the line 
to refer to Shun, sacrificing to his first forefather Chuan Hsii and 
his “father” Yao {Shang shu chin ku wen chu shu, ch. 2, p. 91). 


4. Shu ching, ch. 


Legge (p. 630) : 

The prosperity (sic) and unsettledness of a State may 
arise from one man. The glory and tranquillity of a 
State also may perhaps arise from the excellence of 
one man. 
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Couvreur (p. 399) : 

Parfois I’Etat est ebranle et mine a cause d’un seul 
homme. Parfois aussi il est prosp^re et tranquille, parce 
qu’un homme s’est heureusement rencontre. 

Both Legge and Couvreur take the sentence to be a general 
statement. Legge explicitly rejects the idea that by the ‘‘one 
man” (of the State) should be intended the duke of Ch’in himself 
who was making a speech (the quotation constitutes the terminat- 
ing part of this speech), thus following, consciously or unconsciously, 
the interpretation of the Old Text-school. The question turns on 
the following story; In 637 B.C. duke Mu of Ch’in, against the 
advice of his counsellors, wanted to annex the state of Chfing. 
He sent an army under three generals, which destroyed Hua, a 
place on the frontiers of Chin. Duke Hsiang of Chin, enraged at 
this, despatched his soldiers against Ch’in’s army, and routed it 
completely at Hsiao. The three generals were taken prisoners, 
but afterwards sent back to Ch’in. Three years later, in 624 B.C., 
Ch’in got the opportunity to avenge its disgrace, and inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Chin. The Shu ching has now preserved as its 
last chapter a speech by this duke Mu of Ch’in. On what occasion 
was it delivered ? According to the Old Text-school it was when 
the duke met the returned three generals of his annihilated army 
in 627 B.C. (so in the Tso chmn, duke Hsi 33d year). According to 
the New Text-school it was in 634 B.C. on the event of his victorj'’ 
over Chin (so in the SMh chi, M^moires Historiques, vol. II, p. 44), 
when duke Mu erected a monument for the victims of Hsiao, and 
ended his harangue by saying that the blame for the disgrace of 
627 B.C. was due to him, but that the glory now attained was 
also his work. The chapter on Appellations ^ of the Po hu t’ung 
devotes a paragraph to the institution of hegemons fa The 
feudal lord was called hegemon when by his power and influence he 
was able to compel the other feudal lords to observe their duties 
towards the king. There had been, in succession, five hegemons, 
but the names given differ in the several traditions. The case of 
duke Mu is dubious. The Po hu t’ung records an enumeration 
according to the series ^ ‘‘the five hegemons of 

the Spring and Autumn”, in which Mu is classed as a hegemon, 
and to support the statement bur Shu ching-passage is quoted. 
Taken as a general pronouncement, as Legge’s and Couvreur’s 
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translation suggest, it would thus be meaningless. The expres- 
sion — • “one man”, moreover, is a well-known designation 
used by the king in speaking of himself. It occurs e.g. in the 
Shu ching (Legge, p. 189, 292), the Lu shih ch’un ch’iu (Wilhelm’s 
transl., p. 106), in the works of Mo tzu (Y. P. Mei’s transl., p. 86), 
and in the Lun yii (Legge, p. 351)- It is there used in sentences 
which have the character of a “scape-goat formula” (cf. Waley’s 
Analects, p. 231, note 5). The Po hu t’ung (in the same chapter 
on explains the use of the appellation as due to the king’s 
modesty: he wishes to express the idea that his ability stands 
only for that of one man. In any case, if the quotation should 
have any sense in the context, it ought to be translated : “The 
trouble and danger of the state were said to 
have arisen from [me,] the One Man; the glory 
and tranquillity of the state [may now] also 
[be said] to have their cause in [my,] the One 
Man’s felicit y.” 

5. Shu ching, ch. ^ ^ : 

Legge (p. 37) : 

When he returned to the cafital, he went to the temple 
of the Cultivated ancestor. 

Couvreur (p. 19) ; 

De retour (a la capitale), il entra dans le temple de 
I’Aieul Parfait. 

K’ung An-kuo identifies ^ i tsu with wen tsu 

{Shang shu chu shu, ch. 2, fol. lob), which occurs twice in the same 
chapter of the Shu ching (Legge, p. 32 and 41). Legge, adopting 
K’ung’s identification, translates wSn tsu by “Accomplished Ances- 
tor” and i tsu by "Cultivated Ancestor”. He mentions the dif- 
ferent opinions of the Chinese scholars about what may be meant 
by w6n tsu (notes on p. 33, cf. also Mem. Hist. vol. I, p. 56, note 4), 
expressing his sympathy for the theory that “by this ancestor 
must be intended the individual to whom Yaou traced his 
possession of the throne, — ^perhaps Hwang-te.” When we look 
up the Shih chi we find that the sentence is paraphrased thtis : 
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M MM 11 ^ (ch. I, fol. 15a), translated by Chavannes as 
"A son retonr, U se rendit anx temples de son grand-pere et de 
son pere defunt” (Mem. Hist., vol. I, p. 64). Chavannes, referring 
to the passage in the Shu ching (ibid., n. 3), points to the clearer 
wording of the Shih chi which is also confirmed by a statement 
in the Wang chih of the Li chi ( ; Legge’s transl. 

in Sacred Books of the East, vol. XXVII, p. 218 : "he returned 
(to the capital), repaired (to the ancestral temple) and offered . . . . 
[to] his (high) ancestor ... . [and] his father”; Couvreur, Li ki, 
vol. I, p. 278 : “De retour dans sa capitale, il visitait les tablettes 
de ses ancfitres et de son p^re”). Now the passages in the Shu 
ching with w6n tsu appear to occur ia the Shi chi with w^n tsu 
retaiued (fol. 12b and 21a, Mem. Hist. p. 56 and 80), so that the 
distinction with i tsu (paraphrased as ji|§. tsu ni in the Shih 
chi) is clearly observed. In fact the passages with w6n tsu and 
that with i tsu (tsu ni) refer to different events. In the first case 
(the second passage with w^n tsu is only a repetition of the first) 
it describes Shun’s sacrifice after he succeeded Yao as emperor, 
in the second case it describes Shun’s sacrifice after his return from 
a tour of inspection. The Po hu t’ung in its chapter on Tours 
of Inspection ^ quotes the Shu ching-passage as a proof for 
its theory that the king before his departure should announce it to 
Heaven and take leave from his deceased fore-fathers in the ances- 
tral temple, and when he returns should present himself again 
in the ancestral temple. This quotation has tsu ni, as it also 
occurs in the Shih chi. The same happens in another chapter (on 
the Three Hosts ^ ^), but this chapter contains also the quo- 
tation in the Shu ching-version, with i tsu in stead of tsu mi. It 
is evident that this is a “slip”. The context offers a further proof. 
First it is said that "when the king is about to go out he bids leave 
before the shrine of his deceased father ; when he returns he pro- 
ceeds to the shrines of his [first] ancestor and his deceased father 
tsu ni”, using as proof the quotation from the Wang chih “when 
the king is about to set out [on a tour of inspection] he offers .... 
the fc’ao-sacrifice to the shrine of his deceased father ni” (Li chi, 
l.c.). Then it proceeds : “Why [is it] only [said that he] visits 
his father’s shrine ? The taking of leave begins with the lower 
[-placed ancestor. Still] he does not dare to leave alone the com- 
mand of the exalted [first ancestor. But it having already been 
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said that] he has come to his father’s shrine ni, there is no objection 
not [to make mention of] his coming to the shrine of the [first] 
ancestor Says the Book of History;” (follows the Shu ching- 
quotation, but with i tsu in stead of tsu ni). The meaning be- 
comes clearer when we compare it with Huang K’an’s (488 — ^545) 
explanation in his Li chi i shu {YU han shan fang chi i shu, ch. 26, 
fol. 34a). According to him the taking of leave begins with the 
lowest, i.e. the father’s shrine, and proceeds through the other 
shrines until the first ancestor whose tablet is then taken along on 
the expedition. If the leave-taker should first go to the shrine of 
the first ancestor and afterwards to that of his father, it would 
mean a neglect of the exalted (first ancestor)’s command and an 
unreverential deed. At the return the procedure takes place in 
a reversed order. The tablet is first restored in the shrine of the 
first ancestor, and lastly the fact of the return is announced before 
the shrine of the father. Thus the Shu ching-quotation should 
be translated : “On his return [fromhis tour of in- 
spection Shun] went to the shrines of his first 
ancestor and his fathe r”. The translations given by 
Legge and Couvreur would have little sense in the context. 


KNIGHTHOOD 

TRANSLATION OF THE CHAPTER SHIDO FROM 
SAITO SETSUDO’S SHIDO YORON 

BY F. VOS, Leiden 
INTRODUCTION 

The acts of the superior man begin by being 
a samurai and end by being a Sage 
(from Shisetsu hy Muro Kyuso, 1658 — 1734). 

This paper intends to be a modest contribution to the know- 
ledge of the documents dealing Bushido (i) the code of 
ethics or noblesse oblige oi the bushi [samurai, warriors). 

The first book written in a Western language on the subject of 
Bushido was ‘'Bushido— The Soul of Japan'' by Nitobe Inazo 
(2)2). In the first chapter of this very readable book Nitobe 
says: “Bushido, then, is the code of moral principles which the 
knights were required or instructed to observe. It is not a written 
code ; at best it consists of a few maxims handed down from mouth 
to mouth or coming from the pen of some well-known warrior or 
savant. More frequently it is a code unuttered and unwritten, 
possessing all the more the powerful sanction of veritable deed, 
and of a law written on the fleshly tablets of the heart. It was 
founded not on the creation of one brain, however able, or on the 
life of a single personage, however renowned. It was an organic 
growth of decades and centuries of military career ®)." As appears 
from this statement Nitobe was ignorant of the fact that there have 

* The numbers between brackets refer to the list of characters at the end of 
this paper. 

®) First published in Philadelphia in 1899. Originally written in English it 
has been translated into German, Polish, Czech, Norwegian, Swedish, Italian, 
Spanish, French, Marathi, and Japanese. This book and the works of Lafcadio 
Hearn have been for a long time the most popular books on Japan. 

®) Nitobe, op. cit, (xoth revised and enlarged edition. New York and London 
1903), pp. 4 — 5 - 
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been several writers — ^philosophers and samurai — ^who laid down 
the ethical precepts for the 'bushi in more or less voluminous books. 
It is but natural that these books for the greater part appeared 
during the Tokugawa-jidai {2), — 1868, when the glorious 

acts of bravery, loyalty, and self-sacrifice as well as the brutal 
deeds of treachery and cruelty which had been performed during 
the preceding period of internal strife could be peacefully discus- 
sed and criticized according to the then prevailing standards of 
morality. 

Most important among these books are ; 

Skidd (4), “Knighthood”, and Bukyo Shogaku (5), “The Lesser 
Learning of Military Teachings”, by Yamaga Soko (6) (1622 — 
1685) 1 ) ; Bukun (8), “Military Precepts”, by Kaibara Ekiken (9) 
(1630—1714) 2) ; Hagakure (10), “Hidden Behind the Leaves”, 
of which the greater part is generally ascribed to Yamamoto 
Tsunetomo (ii) ®), a retainer of the House of Nabeshima (12) hi 
the province of Hizen{x^)^). 

Yamaga Soko’s works are, of course, imbued with the ideas of the 
Kogakuha {15) ®), whereas the spirit of Zen (16) is predominant in 
Hagakure. Other writers on Bushido may make other thoughts 
their starting-point, but all of them agree that loyalty, propriety, 
righteousness, honesty, simplicity, and benevolence should be 
the principal characteristics of the 

Looking for Tokugawa literature on the subject, the present 
writer came across the interesting bibliographical list in Kawano. 
Shozo’s (17) valuable work Kokumin Dotoku Shiron (18) ®), where 
a treatise entitled Skidd Ydron (19), “Essay on the Essentials of 
Knighthood”, is mentioned. On further inquiry this treatise, 
composed by Saito Setsudo {20) (1797 — 1865) ’), appeared to be 


Vide Koyama Matsukichi {7), Yamaga Soko and liis Bukyo Sl^ogaku (Cnl- 
tiiral Nippon, Vol. VIII, Nr. 4, December 1940, pp. 67 — 87). 

2) Vide O. Graf, Kaibara Ekiken (Leiden 1942), pp. 479 — 536. 

Dates unknown ; lived at the end of the 17th and the beginning of tbe 
1 8th century. 

Vide Iwado Tamotsii (14), "Hagakure Bushido" or The Book of the War* 
rior (Cultural Nippon, Vol. VII, Nr. 3, November 1939^ PP* 33~“55)* 

6) = the School of "Ancient Learning". This school rejected Neo-Confu- 
cianism (the official philosophy during the Tokugawa-jidai) and resorted to the 
original texts of Confucianism for its inspiration. 

®) 7th revised and enlarged edition, Tokyo 1931, pp- 168 — 169. 

Confucian scholar, educationalist, and military expert. He belonged to 
the Shiishigaku-ha (22), the School of Neo-Confucianism. For further details 
see below. 
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of great importance for the study of Bushido. Its contents show 
clearly the high demands Saito made upon the samurai who, 
according to him, should not be mere soldiers, but men of learning 
and culture as well. Owing to lack of space only a rendering of 
the last chapter. Skidd {21), “Knighthood”, could be given, but 
even this short translation will suffice to make the Western reader 
acquainted with the extensive learning and lofty ideals of its 
author. 

In Kansei 9 (= 1797) Saito Setsudo was born as a son of a 
retainer of the Todo-Daimyo (29) in the Edo (32)-mansion of 
the Tsur‘’claxi”. Already as a child he manifested a marked dispo- 
sition for learning and, on reaching the required age, he entered 
the Shoheiko (33) ®) where he studied under the famous Koga Seiri 
(35) *). At the age of twenty-four he was appointed a teacher in^ 
the school of the Todo-Daimyo in the town of Tsm; later he became 
a tutor to the Daimyo’s son which position he held for more than 
ten years. In the meantime he often visited Edo, had intercourse 
with famous scholars there, enlarged his knowledge, and became a 
prominent figure in the learned world of his time. In Koka i 
(= 1844) he was appointed a school-inspector and as such he presided 
over the educational administration of literary and military arts. 
On the one hand he established school regulations, selected stu- 
dents, purchased books, and founded a library ; on the other hand 
he attracted swordsmen and cultivated and encouraged the mili- 
tary arts. The Shogunate offered him a position as a government- 
official which he declined out of loyalty to his lord. He died of an 
illness in Keio 1 (= 1865) ®). He -wrote many books on Chinese 
classics, strategy, and politics (among others a study entitled 
Roshiya Gaiki (36), “Unofficial Records relating to Russia”). 

The Shido Yorow consists of six chapters, viz. i. Genshi (^y). 


His personal name was Masanori (23,) his “style" Utp (24), his popular 
name Tokuzo (25), his literary names Tekken (26) and Setsudo, his name after 
his retirement from office Setsu-o (27), his posthumous name Bunsei Sensei (28). 

The T5dd~Daimyd were the Daimyd of Tsu {30) in the province of Ise (31). 

®) A famous school in Edo, financed by the government and placed under the 
supervision of the Hayashi (34)-family. The education at the Shdheikd was 
entirely directed along the lines of Neo-Confucianism. 

*) (1750 — 1817) ; professor of Chinese literature at the Shdheikd, author of 
several political studies. 

®) The data for this short biography have been taken from well-known works 
of reference like Dai- Nihon Jimmei Jisho, Kokusho Kaidai, Kokushi Daijiten, 
'*Papinof\ Japan- Handbuch, ^tc, 
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"'Ascertaining the Nature 2. Shifu (38), 'The 
Manners and Customs of the Samurai'' ] 3. Shiki (39), "Martial 
Spirit” ; 4. (40), "The Loyalty of the ; 5. Shishin 

{41), "The Heart of the Samurai" \ 6. Shidd (21), "Knighthood”. 
The last chapter is the logical result of the ideas developed in the 
five preceding chapters and may be considered to contain the gist 
of Sait 6's teachings. 

TRANSLATION 1) 

KNIGHTHOOD 

Although a samurai should in governing himself and in governing 
others first of all regulate his heart, he may not do that vdth selfish- 
ness and should observe naught but his moral sense. Moral sense 
is inherent in the hearts of all men, — it is human nature. As to 
human nature, though it is said that nobody is bad and all men 
are good, those people are many who — ^being shrouded by the 
selfishness of human desires — are blinded. Among the men called 
good, people [whose minds] are not [entirely] clouded do exist, 
but [their minds] are enlightened in some respects and clouded 
in others ; men [whose minds are enlightened] like the cloudless 
sky do not exist outside the Sages ^). 

Only the Sages are fully conscious of the moral sense [inherent 
in their hearts] ; their demeanour and their words have become 
the [Right] Way [of Conduct] {michi (43)) and the teachings which 
are to be preserved by the successive generations. Now, even the 
Way of the Sages is not a thing lacking in the hearts of [other] 
men, only, there is a difference between partial and complete 
[realization of it]. Although — ^from the selfish and narrow point 
of view of the common run of men — there may even be teachings 
which seem stupid, [one should] consider this one's own fault, 
profoundly believe in the Sages, reflect upon their Way and try to 
understand it well, extend it to the human relations of the present 
day, and search for the proper [concept] of righteousness; [such 
a behaviour] may, indeed, be called the true pursuit of learning. 

True chivalry as well may only be practised on the strength of 
this Way. Also in the soldierly families of recent times there 


The translation is based upon the text ia the Nikon Kydiku Bunko, Kunkai- 
hen 11 (42), Tokyo 1910, pp. 535—540. 

2) The Chinese Sages (Confucms* Mencius, etc.) are meant. 
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existed of its own accord a thing called Bushido i). Although it 
is unknown who established [these moral precepts] ^), they naturally 
came to be consistent with the Way in some respects ; in many 
cases, however, selfishness and narrow views were not avoided. 
Citing one or two cases in point : —such things like considering 
(44) ®) as loyalty and the support of people fled from their 
country for political reasons as righteousness are both instances 
of what Moshi (45) termed “acts of righteousness which are not 
[really] righteous” ^). A fact which has become extremely dis- 
gusting is that there were even cases in which murder and robbery 
were called the habits of the samurai. A samurai makes strength 
his principal aim, but, when he does not make the Way of the 
Sages his starting-point, he may degenerate into a [mere] robber. 
On the other hand, even if one is loyal to one’s cause and attaches 
Mttle importance to death, there [may] be instances of failing in 
courage and violating [the principles of] righteousness; — ^never- 
theless the endeavours to understand the Way of the Sages and the 
craviug for the proper [concept] of righteousness may, indeed, be 
called true knighthood. 

[Already] before Toshdgu (48) ruled the country, he considered 
it a deplorable fact that since [the times of] the MuromacM (50) 
Shogunaie^) men’s hearts were rude and that there were even 
many instances of subjects killing their rulers and sons killing 
their fathers'’). He attracted Confucian scholars, promoted 
learning, and ordered the extensive printing of such books as 
Chinese classics and historical works, so that men might know the 
Way. As he did these things on a large scale, many men famous 


This is one of the many instances where — despite B. H. Chamberlain 
(Bnshidjd or the Invention of a New Religion, 1912) — the word Bushido is used 
before 1900 (cf. A. L. Sadler, A short History of Japan, Sydney — London 1946, 
p. 320). 

These precepts were, as we saw before, the result of ‘'an organic growth 
of decades and centuries of military career' ^ 

3 ) = committing suicide (by ripping up one’s belly, — seppuku, hamkiri) with 
the idea of following one’s deceased master to the other world. It is an inter- 
esting fact that this practice is disapproved of in a treatise pertaining to Bushido. 

fugi no gi (46) ; wrongly cited by Saito, it should be higi no gi (47). Cf. 
Mencius, Book IVB, Chapter VI — Mencius said : “Acts of propriety which are 
not [really] proper, and acts of righteousness which are not [really] righteous, 
the great man does not do” (Legge’s transl.), 

5 ) Posthumous name of Tokugawa leyasu (49) (1542 — 1616), the first Toku- 
gawa Shogun (ruled from 1603 to 1605), 

®) 1336—1573- 

’) This is an allusion to Mencius, Book IIIB, Chapter IX, § 7. 
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for their learning were produced among the chief vassals and 
ministers of state as well as among the feudal lords, and ultimately 
they formed this excellent government. Compared with such 
uncultured periods as the Muromachi Shogunate, there is a differ- 
ence as between day and night. It no [longer] occurs that [the 
country] enjoys peace at one time and is disturbed [by internal 
strife] at another ; as to [this blessing], [the present state of the 
country] is as distant as heaven from earth from [conditions under] 
the Muromachi \Shogunate\ and the like [when the country] was 
constantly disturbed [by civil wars] and, being misgoverned, went 
to ruin. [The present generation] will appreciate the efficacy of 
culture and learning. 

Now, even under the Murormchi Shogunate there were men like 
Hosokawa Yoriyuki (51) i) and Imagawa Sadayo (55) who are 
[generally] called meritorious, humane, and good. These men 
were not illiterate, but, as it is disgusting even to speak of people 
who have served under the Muromachi [Shogunatel, I will leave 
them out of consideration for the present. In preference to them 
lieutenant-general Kusunoki ®) and Bingo no Saburo (60) *) who 
served the Emperor of the legitimate line ®) and excelled all genera- 
tions in pure loyalty and lofty principles may be called men pro- 
ficient both in literature and military arts. Bingo no Saburo, 
though bom amidst warfare, was fond of studying; even in the 


Taleiited statesman and general (1329 — 1392) who led several campaigns 
of Ashikaga Yoshiakira {52) and Ashikaga Yoshimitsu {53) against the Southern 
(legitimate) Dynasty (see note 5 below). In 1367 he was appointed sMtsuji (54) 
(prime minister) and guardian of Yoshimitsu who was only ten years old then. 
(Yoshiakira and Yoshimitsu were the 2nd and 3rd Shogun of the Muromachi 
Shogunate, they ruled from 1358 to 1367 and from 1367 to 1395* respectively). 

2 ) f 1429. He distinguished himself in several campaigns against the adherents 
of the Southern Dynasty. In 1371 he was nominated chinzei tandai {56), i.e. 
governor of Kyushu (57). He is the author of several literary and historical 
works. 

3 ) = Kusunoki Masashige (58) (1294 — 1336), devoted follower of Go-Daigo 
Tennd (59) (see note 5 below) and the most popular hero of Japan. 

^) Popular name of Kojima Takanori (61) (dates unknown), one of the famous 
heroes who fought for the cause of the Southern Dynasty. 

®) When Go-Daigo Tenno (59) (96th Emperor, 1319 — 1338) resolved to govern 
alone and tried to overthrow -the {Kamakura) Shogunate, deposed and 

banished (1331). He succeeded in escaping from his exile (1333) and raised an 
army against the Shogunate. In the resulting troubles one of his former adherents 
(Ashikaga Takauji) assumed the title of Shogun and placed a counter- 
on the throne {1336), whereas Go-Daigo Tenno was forced to retreat to southern 
Japan. Thus began the Namboku-cho jidai (62), the Period of the Southern and 
Northern Dynasties, which lasted until 1392. The Southern Dynasty is, of course, 
considered the legitimate one. 
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two lines of poetry wMch lie carved in a cherry-tree one can observe 
his ability in Chinese [composition] i). Even in the injunctions 
that Lord Kusunoki, at the moment of his death, laid upon his 
son Masatsura (64) he seems to have said that [Masatsura] should 
be increasingly diligent in the pursuit of his studies. 

Although the loyalty of such men as Tainan (65) ®), Shonan (66) ^), 
and Bingo no Saburo of the military class, the chunagon (67)®) 
Fujifusa®) and the julnjgo (69) ’) Kitabatake®) of the Court nobility 
is said to have sprung from their very nature, their clear under- 
standing of moral obligations and their abstinence from deplorable 
[acts] may be accredited to learning. As to the heroes of later 
times, there were — ^to begin with Shingen and Kenshin “)— 
some men gifted with literary talents, but the only [exponents] of 
what is called jitsugaku (76)“) were Lord Toshiie^®) otKaga (78)“) 


When Godaigo Tenno was being transported into exile, Kojima Takanori 
(Bingo no Saburo) made his way into the enclosure of the inn where the Emperor 
and his escort rested one night. He scraped off part of the bark of a cherry-tree 
and inscribed a Chinese poem on the trunk : 

O Heaven! Do not desert Kosen ; 

[Even] now he is not without a Hanrei (63). 

This poem refers to a Chinese Prince of the 5th century B.C., named Kosen 
(Kao Chien), who— -after an overwhelming defeat and many years of straitened 
circumstances— was restored to power thanks to the ingenious devices of his 
faithful minister Hanrei (Fan Li). Cf. Kokushi Daijiten (Tokyo 1908), p. 1070. 

2) (1326 — 1348) ; he was one of the leaders of the resistance against the Muro- 
macU SJiogunate. 

8) Big Nan (Sino- Japanese pronunciation of the character for Kusunoki), 
i.e. Kusunoki Masashige. 

^) Small Nan, i.e. Kusunoki Masatsura. 

s) Counsellor of the Imperial Court. 

«) = Fujiwara Fujifusa (68), a faithful follower of Go-Daigo Tenno, dates 
unknown. 

’) = ju\n\sangd or ju[n\sangu (70), at the time a merely honorific title. 

*) = Kitabatake Akiyoshi {71), f 1383. He was one of the loyal nobles that 
fought for the cause of the Southern Dynasty. He was a son of the famous 
Chikafusa (72), 1293 — 1354^ the author of the Jinm Shdtdki (73), “Records of 
the True Succession of the Divine Emperors* % a historical work supporting the 
legitimacy of the Southern Dynasty. 

®) = Takeda Shingen (74) (1521— 1573), Like Uesugi Kenshin (see note 9) 
he was a great authority on strategy and military tactics. 

10) = Uesugi Kenshin (75) {1530— 1578). Uesugi Kenshin and Takeda Shingen 
fought each other severely several times, but, though their fierce struggles are 
compared to “the eruption of volcanoes or the blowing of gales of blood vic- 
tory never rested on either standard (cf. F. Brinkley, A History of the Japanese 
People, London — New York 1915, p. 467). In spite of their enmity they had 
great admiration for each other and some striking acts of mutual chivalry are 
recorded in Japanese history, 

11 ) Lit. realism ; here learning which is put into practice is meant. 

12) = Maeda Toshiie (77) (1538—1599), a general who served under Oda Nobu- 
naga and Toyotomi Hideyoshi. 

1®) In 1583 Maeda Toshiie obtained the province of Kaga. 
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and the kazue-no-kami (79)1) Kat 5 *). As their achievements belong 
to that [turbulent] age, they have not been extensively studied, 
but those of the known facts which have been put on record will 
by far surpass [the learning oQ the present scholars. Concerning 
the two generals ®) the Resso Seiseki (83) *) said that they were an 
omen of the coming development of civilization. Truly they 
would [prove to] be ! 

In modem tunes the learning of the samurai is based upon the 
precepts bequeathed by Toshogu ; in antiquity [the samurai] 
would — ^like Emperor Osasagi (88) (= Nintoku Tenno (89) ®)) and 
Prince Uji no Waki-iratsuko {90) ’’) — ^have set their hearts upon 
realism. During the Imperial reigns of the Middle Ages such men 
as Emperor Tenchi (93) «) and the ministers Kamatari ®) and Michi- 
zane “) also obtained success by [practising] realism, but — ^for the 
rest — ^rulers as well as subjects strenuously followed the gorgeous 
customs of Zui (98) and To (99) ; even in dress, head-gear, and 

government institutions they [slavishly] imitated the customs of 
To. Although etiquette, music, and arts were refined, they were 


1) = Head of the Bureau of Taxation. In 1585 Kato Kiyomasa (see note 14) 
was nominated kazue-no-kami, 

= Kato Kiyomasa (80) (1562 — 1611), a famous general who together with 
Konishi Yukinaga (81) (f 1600) commanded the van-guard of the Korean expe- 
dition (1592) launched by the Japanese ‘‘Napoleon*’, Toyotomi Hideyoshi (82) 
(1535—1598). 

®) Maeda Toshiie and Kato Kiyomasa are meant. 

"*) “The Merits of Our Glorious Forefathers”, a work dealing with the events 
during leyasu’s life. It was written in Chinese by Asaka Kaku[bei] (84) (1656 — 
X737)- 

5 ) The Buke-hyakkajo (85), “A Hundred Articles for the Military Class”, con- 
sidered as a kind of testament made by leyasu for his successors. The authen- 
ticity of this testament is to be doubted. The Buke-hyakkajU is not to be con- 
founded with the Btike-shohatto (86). “Regulations for the Military Class”, which 
like its counterpart the Kuge-shohatto (87), “Regulations for the Court Nobility”, 
was promulgated in 1615. 

®) 1 6th Emperor of Japan ; traditional dates : 313 — 399 (according to Wede- 
meyer : 389-— 409) . 

^) Son of Ojin Tenno (see next page, note 3) and younger brother of Nintoku 
Tenno. His teacher was the famous Korean scholar Wani (Oah In (91)) from 
Kudam {PMk-^e {g 2 )). 

8) 38th Emperor of Japan (661 — 671) . 

») = Fujiwara no Kamatari (94) {614 — 669), one of the greatest statesman 
of Japan. He belonged to the Nakatomi (95) -clan, in 669 Tenchi Tenno granted 
him and his descendants the family name of Fujiwara. In 645 he destroyed the 
influence of the Soga (96) -clan, the ambitions of which menaced the independence 
of the Imperial House. 

10) = Sugawara no Michizane (97) (845— 903), a great scholar who was falsely 
accused of plotting to dethrone the Emperor. 

Zui and To are the Chinese Swiand T'ang Dynasties, 589 — 618 and 618 — 907 
respectively. 
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nothing but useless institutions and men who practised the true 
Way of the Sages were not to be found. It was like the saying 
"bu5ung a chest and returning a jewel” i) and it is not worth 
speaking of. If [the men of those times] really wanted to study 
the Way of the Sages, the [Chinese] classics would have served the 
purpose. It would not have been necessary to appoint 
(103) 2) or the like. They studied to no purpose the corrupt prac- 
tices of a degenerate age of a foreign country, they parted with 
the simple customs of our Empire ; besides they made [the study 
of] the compassionate and gentle Buddhism their principal aim 
and disturbed the laws and regulations of their rulers, so that they 
were given to effeminate ways and caused the weakening of the 
Imperial Family. Learning does not consist in imitating the 
customs of To, but in studying the Way of China. But for the 
studying of this Way [by our ancestors] the Way of the Chinese 
Sages would not have been substituted for the Ancestral Way of 
our Great Country. The moral principles of our highly venerated 
ancestors excelled [those of] the Chinese Sages, but, as there did 
not exist any books at that time, they have not been handed down 
in detail. 

When the Way of the Sages was introduced at the Court of 
Yamato (104), Emperor Sei (105) (= Ojin Tenno (106) ®) consi- 
dered it good in his heart and for that reason he made even his 
children study it. Emperor Osasagi succeeded him to the throne 
and, unworried by the lamentable condition of his palace, he made 
his people prosperous by exempting them from taxation for some 
years *). Because of this deed he is [truly] worthy of his posthu- 
mous title Nintoku (= benevolence-virtue). When Prince Uji 
yielded the Imperial throne to his elder brother, the latter refused ; 

This saying refers to a passage in Kampis^i {Han Fei-tzit (loo)) : ‘There 
was a man of So {Ch'u (loi)) who wanted to sell a jewel in Tei [CMng (102)). 
He made a chest of fine wood, perfumed it with fragrant wood, filled the joints 
with pearls, adorned it with precious stones and jade, [and put the jew’-el in it]. 
A man of Tei bought the chest and returned the jewel. This may be called sel- 
ling well a chest, but still it may not be called selling well a jewel.’' Cf. Kokuyahit 
Kamhun Taisei, Kei-shi-shi-hu \ol^ IX (Tokyo 1921), p. 272 of the 

Japanese text, p. 90 of the Chinese text. The quotation means “to despise valu- 
able things and to value things that must be despised” or “to make mistakes 
in one’s devices and to lose one’s object”. 

2) Title of the ambassadors sent to China in the times of the To Dynasty. 

®) 15th Emperor of Japan, traditional dates : 201 — ^310 (according to Wede- 
meyer : 363 — 389) . 

*) Vide B. H. Chamberlain, Kojiki (T.A.S.J. Vol. X, SuppL), pp. 269—270 ; 
W. G. Aston, Nihongi I (London 1924), pp. 278 — 279. 
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therefore [Prince Uji] “shortened his life” and [thus] made his 
elder brother succeed as Emperor J'). This [unselfish and noble] 
act excelled even [the glorious deeds of] Taihaku (107) 2) and 
Haku-i (108) ®). In their ability in warfare^) as well as in their 
[methods of] government [these Emperors and Princes] followed 
the Way of the Sages ; this may, indeed, be called true learning. 
Although [institutions] like [those of] the Middle Ages resembled 
civilization, they were civilization and had nothing to do 

with real civilization. Nevertheless, Aral Hakuseki (no) ®) will 
— ^not in accordance with his [otherwise] great wisdom and exten- 
sive knowledge — ^propably have approved of the customs in Kyoto 
in his time [which were a survival of the sham civilization of the 
Middle Ages]. It was a mistake'caused by being unable to under- 
stand the nucleus of things that in his enthusiasm for ancient 
practices and usages he even wanted to extend those institutions 
to the (in) ®). 

Even in his instructions given on his death-bed T5sh6gu empha- 
tically cautioned against the imitation of [the manners] of the 
Court nobility by the military class. Now, Lord Yutoku (112) ’), 
beginning his [benevolent] reign, ignored and rejected the measures 
advised by Hakuseki, restored the time-honoured [customs] of our 
ancestors, encouraged literary and military arts, and preserved 
the regulations of TSshogu. This is a blessing ! 

As to the regulations of Toshogu, the first one laid down in the 
Buke-shohatto ®) says that one should study the Way of Literary 

Vide B. H. Chamberlain, op. cit., pp. 257 — 258 ; W. G. Aston, op. cit., 
p. 276. 

2 ) Taihaku (T'ai Po), a highly virtuous prince of Chinese antiquity who declined 
the throne in favour of his younger brother. Cf. Rongo (109) VIII, I. 

®) Haku-i (Po I) is another worthy of Chinese antiquity who acted in a similar 
way. He is often referred to in Rongo and Mdshi. For an eulogy on Haku-i 
see Mdshi, Book VB, Chapter I, § i. 

Lit, ‘The virtue of being able to drive a chariot"'. 

®) (1656 — 1725), a celebrated philosopher, historian, and statesman. He 
was obsessed by the Confucian ideal of conducting good government by means 
of Music and Etiquette. He studied the sinicized Court etiquette in Kydto 
and reformed the ceremonies in the palace of the Shogun in Edo. See also note 64. 

») = “East of the Barrier", i.e. the eight provinces east of the Hakone barrier. 

’) Posthumous name of Tokugawa Yoshimune (113) {1677 — 1751). 8th Toku- 
gawa Shogun (ruled from 1716 to 1745). His principal care was the happiness 
of his people ; because of his wise and benevolent administration he was surnamed 
Kome-shogun (114), the Shogun oi the rice. He abolished the graceful ceremonies 
introduced by Arai Hakuseki (cf. note 3 above), tried to revive the feudal cha- 
racter of society as patterned by leyasu, and encouraged military exercises to the 
discontent of many samurai who had become accustomed to a comfortable life, 

®) “Regulations for the Military Class", see above. 
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and Military Arts. Well then, this Way, comprising two things, 
is one thing, being one thing, it comprises two things. Being 
versed in military arts one should put into operation one’s scho- 
larly virtues, being versed in literary arts one should achieve mili- 
tary exploits. If literary men are given to literary pursuits [to 
the neglect of military discipline], it is because they do not under- 
stand the literature that pervades the universe i) ; if military men 
are engrossed in military achievements [neglecting literary stu- 
dies], they — being of superhuman courage — do not understand 
the military glory of not-lrilling. Neither of these [one-sided] 
attitudes may be called the true Way of Literary and Military 
Arts. This true Way is like the two wheels of carriages and the 
two wings of birds : — ^if one of them is removed, they will not be 
able to ride or to fly. Although Koso (115) of the Kan (116) 
[Dynasty] was a ruler who disliked Confucianism, he submitted 
himself to the words of Riku-ka (117) ®), followed the advice of 
Shukuson *), and did not govern his land on horseback. The 
ufu (119) 5 ) Oda ®), though being a fearless general, directed Yoshia- 
ki’s ’) attention to studies and, taking a fancy to the gasan (123) ®) 
composed by Inaba Ittetsu (124) ®), he did not kill him. Such 
acts [do] not [show much of] realism, but the understanding of 
the irresistibility of Mterary arts may be called a real endowment 
of [true] heroes. 

I.e. the how and why of things. 

*) (Kao-tsu), the first Emperor of the Kan (Han) D5masty, ruled from 206 
to 194 B.C. 

3 ) (Lu Chia), Confucianist and minister of Koso. "When the scholar Lu Chia 
quoted Confucian classics in the presence of the first emperor, he was cut short 
by this scolding : *You fool, I have conquered the empire on horseback, what 
use have I for your classics ?' To this, Lu Chia retorted : ‘Yes, Sire, you have 
conquered the empire on horseback, but can you govern it on horseback V** (Hu 
Shih, The Establishment of Confucianism as a State Religion During the Han 
Dynasty, Journal of the N. China Branch of the R.A.S. Vol. LX, 1929, p. 24). 

(= Shu-sun T'ung (118)), Confucian scholar and minister of Koso. 
". . . . Shu-sen T'ung, the Confucianist, offered to work out a system of court 
etiquette for the maintenance of order. The emperor said : ‘Very well. Try 
to do it. But make it easy to understand and easy for me to perform.’ ” {Hu 
Shih, loc. cit.). 

5 ) = udaijin (120), "minister of the right”, the 3rd of the 3 principal ministers. 

«) = Oda Nobunaga (121) (1534 — 1582), great warrior who brought down the 
Muromachi Shogunate and put an end to the internal strife that for more than 
a century had devastated the country. 

’) = Ashikaga Yoshiaki (122) (1537— 1597), 15th and last Ashikaga (Muro- 
machi) Shogun (ruled from 1568 to 1573). 

®) A sentence or poem written on a painting in praise of it. 

{1551— 1606), a general who served under Nobunaga. The latter, distrust- 
ing Ittetsu, wanted to kiU him which he did not do out of admiration for his 
learning. 


It goes without saying that a man like Toshogii because of his 
being [gifted with] talents and virtue that surpassed all ages, soon 
recognized the value of scholarly men. That he — even before 
the swords were sheathed — ^propagated education throughout the 
country was only natural. But men of a country at war have 
experienced all kinds of hardships, have become acquainted with 
the natural features of several provinces, have disciplined their 
minds, and have become familiar with human psychology, so 
that they will be experts in political economy, even if their scho- 
larly attainments are superficial. In the same way, men that 
have been bom in [times oQ long-continued peace lead an easy 
life, — ^not having crossed the borders of their provinces — ^they 
are stubborn and short-sighted, then: ears do not hear, their eyes 
do not see, — Shaving studied books — they do not understand things, 
so that they — ^merely thinking that conditions will always remain 
the same — ^will continue [their happy-go-lucky life] without under- 
standing the decay of customs and the collapse of political affairs. 
Is not this a dangerous thing ? 

The carpenter uses a foot-measure when building [our] room, 
the physician uses therapeutics when curing [our] diseases. Why 
should there not be a method for a samurai in governing himself 
and in governing others ? 

The study and application of literary and nailitary arts — shaving 
made the Way of the Sages one’s starting-point— is, indeed, the 
eternal Way [to be followed]. 


I myself composed and completed this book. 


Azusa-yumi 
Mukashi wo hiku mo 
Mononofu no 
Michi wa Mtoe ni 
Takekare to nomi 


Even if one cites 
[Examples from] antiquity. 

These only teU [us] that 
The Way of the Warrior 
Has consisted in naught but valour. 


In particular this statement refers to the Sengoku-jidai (125), the Period 
of the Warring Provinces (1490 — ^1600), when Japan was devastated by civil 
wars. 

2) Viz. times like those of the Tokugawa Shogunate (1603 — 1868). 

3 ) This word has not been translated. It is a makum-kotoba (pillow-word) 
used with hiku [to draw) ; a literal translation of the first two lines would be “even 
if one draws antiq^uity [which reminds one of drawing] a bow of catalpa-wood'\ 


Isonokami 

Furuno no michi wa 
Taker edo 

Fuminarashite yo 
Itoma ariseba 


Although the way of the field of Furu 
In Isonokami 
Is far away. 

Tread it level 
Whenever you can ! 2 ) 


In the ninth month [nagazuki) of the Year of the Cock 
of the Tempo-exdi. (= 1837). 

Sketched by Saito Masanori from Anotsu (126) ®). 


Furu lies in Isonokami ivL the district of in the province of Yamato. 

Once there existed a Shinto shrine named Furu no yashiro at that place (cf. 
K. Florenz, Worterbuch znr altjapanischen Liedersammiung Kokinshu, Hamburg 
1925, sub Isonokami). There is a play upon words here, as fitru may mean 
*old, ancient". 

Lit. when there would be leisure. The meaning of the poem is : although 
the valiant deeds and benevolent acts of the men of Yamaio (old Japan) have 
been accomplished long ago, one should study them at every opportunity. 

3 ) Anotsu is an ancient name of the town of Tsu, 
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WESTERN INFLUENCE ON JAPANESE PAINTING 

BY C. C. KRIEGER, 

Several years before the dictator Oda Nobunaga, maybe less 
by conviction than for political reasons, became the patron of 
the Christian proselytism, the arrival of Portuguese navigators 
and adventurers caused echos of Western civilization to be heard 
in the Southern harbours of Japan. These echos, though less 
intense than the sound of atom bombs hurled also at southern 
harbours about four centuries later, were no less important from 
a historical point of view. The sound of the atom bombs meant 
the termination of the tense expectation of the whole of the 
Japanese nation, engendered by a doctrine preached by irres- 
ponsible leaders, that the descendants of the goddess Amaterasu 
were bound to fulfil a mission, not only to their own nation, but 
to all Asia and even to the whole world. They brought the 
Japanese to a halt and changed most tragically and revolutidnarily 
the course of history as outlined by their leaders. The echos of 
the i6th century, brought about by the fire arms which then were 
used for the first time enabled Japan to regulate her own destiny 
and to avoid the interference of outsiders. 

The first Portuguese adventurers Femao Mendes Pinto, Diego 
Zeimoto and Christophore Borelli, whose ship drifted in a gale, 
landed in about 1542 from a Chinese pirateship on the island of 
Tanegashima. It was not their tawny faces with their hooked 
noses, and their long black beards, nor was it the strange stories 
they could tell, that took the fancy of the Japanese, but what 
keenly interested them were the objects which they produced. 
Among them there was someihing “straight, heavy and hollow. 
One end was closed and near it was a small hole, in which some 
mysterious powder had to be ignited. At the other end a round 
piece of lead was inserted. As soon as the powder had been ignited 
the lead escaped and hit an3dhing in its path. With the firing a 
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flame was observed resembling lightning, and a noise was heard 
as of thunder, so that the spectators covered their ears with their 
hands.” The fire-arms which were thus introduced to the Japanese 
and which long afterwards were called Tanegashima, were very 
soon manufactured in Japan and employed. They were the cause 
of the revival of the dream of Hideyoshi, (successor of Nobunaga), 
to conquer Korea, which originated a dream with Empress Jingo. 
Although the new arms played an important part in the intemal 
difficulties of the shogunate, this dream ended in disillusion. 
Although the fire-arms made no revolutionary changes in the 
international position of Japan, they considerably increased her 
ability to defend the archipelago against any aggression from 
the Western nations. They enabled Japan to develop peacefully 
during a period of two and a: half centuries and to arm herself 
against a cultural blow from the West which came in the middle 
of the iqth century. 

At first they were treated with great consideration by Oda 
Nobunaga and in many ways supported in order to spite the 
Buddhistic priests. But later, through fear of their political and 
military power, the Namhan, or “southern barbarians”, and later 
the Spaniards were suppressed and driven out of the country 
by the first Tokugawa-shoguns, who feared the ever increasing 
numbers of Christians and Christian landlords. In 1638, at a 
moment when the widest horizon opened up to Japan and she 
was about to be shown the experimental methods of scientific 
research and to become acquainted with Copernicus’ theories 
regarding the Universe, Harvey’s circulation of the blood and the 
original ideas about electricity introduced by Gilbert, the door was 
closed to all western influence [sdkoku). During the Portuguese 
penetration Japan only welcomed inventions within the sphere of 
science, such as shipbuilding, strategy, the art of fortification 
and navigation. She was unwilling and unprepared to accept 
the great blessings which Europe could have offered. Never- 
theless, behind the mask of indifference there grew during 
217 years a strong and independent race, capable and prepared 
to meet any aggression. The communications with the West 
were, however, not broken. Driven by curiosity, one of the most 
marked features of the Japanese, and led by an intuition, that 
it might be of the highest importance to keep pace with the 
developiQnents in political and cultural events among the western 
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peoples, the shogun lemitsu made some concessions and allowed 
the Dutch to stay on the island of Beshima, so that Japan could 
benefit by all that the Komo (Caroty chaps) had to offer in 
spiritual and material matters. 

As a result of the ever increasing reactionary politics of the 
Tokugawa shoguns, the efforts of Lusitania's traders and missio- 
naries to bring Western civilization to Japan failed. However 
the cultural influence of the West during the so-called Kuristan- 
century (1542 — 1640) reached further than this short era of 
Japanese history would suggest, as in all classes of the Japanese 
community and throughout her entire civilization, though there 
was no need of a speculative philosophic system, there was felt 
a strong desire for Western knowledge. Japanese aspirations 
reached much further than the desire for potatoes and tobacco 
(introduced at about 1600) ; they showed themselves keenly 
interested in clocks, globes, charts, telescopes, musical instruments, 
medicines and botany, and one need not be surprised to find that 
the art of painting, in a race whose art in general and the art of 
painting in particular had reached such a high pitch, should in 
its products, style and methods share in this interest. 

The Western art of painting made itself felt in two ways and 
after a closer study of that influence we must not loose sight of the 
fact that the Western art of painting formed a subject of study, 
not only from a point of view of technical execution and style 
but that the motives and subjects borrowed from the Western 
art also received the greatest interest. 

Already during the Kuristan-oeniuTy , the era between the arrival 
of the Portuguese and the SAm<ziam-revolt, the Western art of 
painting was much practised by followers of the Christian religion, 
who were instructed by artists among the Portuguese missionaries. 
The Portuguese themselves with all that surrounded them and 
with what they brought from Europe, made a welcome object for 
study, while their method of working among other things was 
copied in the already existing art of wallpainting, which was 
encouraged by the Portuguese. The artists of the Christian 
seminary of Ari-e in Hizen^ and other monasteries in 

KyilsM were especially famous both for their Western European 
style painting masters as well as for their pupils. The wallpaint- 
ings which adorned the Christian churches, were much praised 
by visitors who understood the European frescos. It goes without 
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saying that these objects were exclusively of religious inspiration. 
It also stands to reason that the interests of the Japanese 
artists as a result of the anti-christian edicts and the expulsion 
of the Portuguese and the Spaniards, turned its back on European 
art, although still an odd artist here and there kept up the practise 
of the Iberian art, as f.i. Emosaku Yamada, a Christian leader of 
the SAmaS^m-revolt, who however later on was allowed to prac- 
tise his art under the personal protection of the Bakufu. He 
belonged to a circle of artists who exercised a completely Euro- 
pean style of painting. Canvases of his school have been found 
in the seminary oi Ari-e in Hizen doid Azuchi near Kyoto. 
It included many good artists in oilcolours of whom the names, on 
account of the persecution of the Christians, have been lost. 
Among the remaining canvases in Japan we count among others 
the Fifteen mysteries of the Holy Virgin and the portrait of 
Franciscus Xavier. In the year 1596 a few copper engravings 
were made in the monastery Ari-e. 

The creations of this school differ completely from the canvases 
of Japanese masters on the so-called Namban hyobu (Portuguese 
screens) made in Kyoto and Sakai, and belonging to the collection 
Ikenaga at Osaka. They have been painted in purely Japanese 
style by masters belonging to the Kano-sckool, and such expres- 
sive colours have been used as lapis lazuli, malachite, gold leaf 
etc. that the representations remind us of “copies of tapestry”^). 
They show the welcome given to Portuguese caracks in a har- 
bour of southern Japan, or in more instance, give an insight into 
mercantile life. Although the houses on such Nambaii-screens 
have been painted in a somewhat fantastical way, according to 
Chinese style, the apparel of the Europeans, their ships, animals, 
etc. have been minutely represented. One of the outstanding 
features of these six-boarded screens is, that a Christian church 
is always pictured in it. Only one of the aforenamed screens has 
been signed : Kano Naizen. The British Museum also possesses 
one such screen, representing the welcoming of a Portuguese ship 
by Jesuit priests, while the Kinjo hitsuron from Otsuki Bansui 
declares that Hasekura and Tsunenaga, envoys of Date Masemune, 
daimyb of Sendai, who travelled to Rome via Mexico and Spain in 
1613, carried among other things a Namban-byobu as a present 
to the Pope. After an absence of eight years they returned to 

Japaa. A Short Cultural History p. 304 by G. B, Sansorn. 
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Japan, bringing portraits of Pope Paolo V and of themselves. 
These oil-colours are preserved up to this day by theDa^^family. 

After the oi Emosaku the odcolours disappeared, to which 
contributed the prohibition to export Japanese drawings or to 
import western representations, a prohibition which touched the 
Christian religion only in the slightest degree. The first revival of 
the interest in Western art may be noticed during the reign of the 
more enlightened shogun Tokugawa Yoshimune (1677—1751), who 
came to the throne in 1716. To this farseeing shogun we owe it 
that Western science was again tolerated, this time in collabora- 
tion with the Dutch at Deshima. 

The Yogaku or Western science as it was practised by the Portu- 
guese found a successor in the Rangaku or Dutch science, which 
was to be brought to perfection by an illustrious circle of scientists, 
the Rangaku-sha. Through the persuasion of the court-astronomer 
Jbuemon Nakane, who had been commissioned by Yoshimune to 
revise the calendar, in 1720 he lifted the so-called “ban on books” 
— which had been issued in 1630 — only on condition however, that 
the imported literature should not contain any heresy. By the 
lifting of the ban only works on science, translated by missionaries 
into Chinese and imported from China by the intervention of Chinese 
settlers m Nagasaki, were admitted. Very soon however a direct 
infiltration of Dutch literature was started via Deshima. At first 
the books, which belonged to the many unknown obj ects imported 
by the Dutch, were entrusted to official interpreters on the 
island of Deshima, but gradually they reached the scientists of 
different departments, who only with the assistance of an inter- 
preter, could take in their contents. The rage for Western 
civilization became so great however, that several scientists began 
to apply themselves to the study of the Dutch language, in 
order to enable them to become acquainted with the contents 
of the Dutch scientific works. Thanks to these scientists, 
who kindled the flame of Western civilization, and to the 
tenacious streak in the national character, Japan escaped the 
fate of Korea and Manchuria, whose national spirit became fos- 
silized and torn to pieces by Chinese philosophy and literature, 
by Chinese methods, and in short by Chinese spiritual and moral 
domination. 

A prominent place among the Rangaku-sha was taken up in about 
1770 by the scientists Ishikawa Gensho, Sugita Gemfaku, Katsu- 
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rawaga Hosha en Nakagawa Junan, who after having studied the 
Dutch language for several years, were able to give a transla- 
tion of Kulmus’ "Tafel matomia” entitled “Omnia, naikei zusetsu” 
(Illustrated description of the interior of the human body, as 
described by the Dutch) of which the text was revised in 1774 
and published with the consent of the shogun leharu, entitled 
“ Kaitai shinsho (New book on anatomy)”. 

The Rangaku koto hajime (The beginning of Western civiliza- 
tion) gives a description of the tenacious perseverance of the above 
mentioned scientists in the translation of the “Tafel Anatomia” 
andthe way in which they achieved it. “They decided to reflect 
together on the meaning of the Dutch words and sentences in order 
to understand them better. And thus they started their task. 
The difficulties were thus, that in springdays they sat together tiU 
dusk, staring at the text without even understanding sentences of 
only a few words. A small dictionary, provided by Ryotaku was 
their only means of assistance. That which they did not under- 
stand was marked with a cross or with an enclosure. They called 
this Kutsuwa jumonji i). Some days they met six or seven times. 
After one year the work had made great strides and they had 
obtained a good knowledge of the Dutch language. Towards the 
end they translated as much as ten sentences a day.” It was 
not however in the department of medical science only that the 
Rangaku-sha moved, they also practised mathematics, botany, 
astronomy, strategy, geography and cartography, and also the 
Rangaku adapted the Dutch art of painting. 

Since the middle of the 17th century an art of painting had 
developed, which found its admirers especially among the lower 
classes of feudal Japan, who, not being able to purchase the costly 
aristocratic products of the Tosa- or Kano-school rigidly bound by 
tradition, began to take a fancy of representations of daily life. 
They became interested in an art which presented a true picture 
of morals and customs among the people of days bygone and 
of the present and even showed the fashion of the day and of the 
year, an art which had been given the name of Ukiyo-e, the art of 
painting real life, of all phenomena in nature, history, religion and 
especially of the social and home life of the people. And to this 

Kutsuwa, the iron plates of the bit on each side of the month of the horse 
to which the reins are fastened, in the shape of a circle with a cross in the centre 
(Dainihon jiten gensen, p. 1125). 
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kaleidoscope of life belonged also the Dutch fashions, which entered 
Japan via Deshima in the middle of the 17th century. The Portu- 
guese priests and their churches were to make place for Dutchmen 
and Dutch ships. In the middle of the i8th century appeared in 
the streets of Edo business-signs for shops with inscriptions such 
as "European Make”, “Just bought at Nagasaki” or "Just 
received from Holland” with which the shops recommended wares 
originating from the Netherlands. 

As for the scholar the study of the Dutch language meant the 
beginning of the blessings of modem civilization. Thus was the 
representation of the Komo and of ever5dhing concerning them, 
a compensation to the curiosity and inquisitiveness of the lower 
classes, and they also became a satisfying object to the Ukiyo-e 
masters, who as a rule had originated- from these classes. Later on 
the exotic landscape also became a favourite theme of the Nagasaki 
artists. One important difference marks the exotic art, of the 
KunStan-centnry. During this period there was a constant 
contact with artists among the Portuguese missionaries, who 
acted as instructors to the Japanese pupils. During the 17th 
and i8th century these artists found no masters among the 
Dutch at Deshima, so that they were obliged to learn theory and 
style from Dutch books, and from Dutch copies. As early as the 
fourth year of Yoshimune’s reign an illustrated work was published, 
entitled YonjUmo kokujimbutsu Zusetsu (Illustrated Description 
of the Peoples of 42 Countries), compiled by Nishikawa Joken. 
It was an enlarged edition of a Nagasaki publication of 1647 entitled 
Bankoku fuzu (Illustrated Description of many Peoples). In 
the family-archives of the author oi Shinnen Yogaku nemfyd 
(Revised chronological Tables of the Yogaku), Otsuki Shuji, was 
found an emakimono, entitled Yonjuni koku jimbutsu zusetsu 
which has been marked : “The copy of this drawing composed by 
Bairen Kyurin (g.e. Nishikawa Joken) is a work of the Komo. 
It originated from China. Among the 41 drawings there is a 
Chojin, g.e. a Patagonian. A Japanese added to these drawings 
a Chinese from the ilfing-period and one from the Tsm-period 
and thus 42 nations had been sketched (according to Boxer in 
“Jan Compagnie in Japan” —aman and a woman of each country). 
The drawings are exactly like those of the edition of 1647. The 
Dutchman however wears a 1680 apparel and has presumably 
been drawn from life. If this theme, which reached Japan by 
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Yon iii ni koku jimbutsu zusetsu. Illustrated 
Description of the Peoples of 42 Countries. 
Collection Ikenaga, Osaka. 








an indirect route, was one of the first examples following 
Kuristan-c&xiimy, other examples were soon to follow. In 
1729 some Dutch paintings were bought hy Yoshimune zxid in 
1733 two, belonging to the so-called “great present”, were dis- 
qualified and remained hanging in the settlement. Henceforth 
paintings and drawings were regularly imported, on one occasion 
a hundred of them. An etching by Visscher after a painting of 
Bolsward Countryfair has been preserved as a very precious 
document. Everyone of these pieces has served as a copy, both 
from a technical point of view and from the point of view of its 
representation. But the Dutch themselves, as well as their 
surroundings on the island of Deshima, provided the best copies, 
and their ships played a prominent part. 

We can divide the artists, who applied themselves to depicting 
Dutch subjects or the painting according to Dutch methods, into 
two schools : first the N agasaki-s,ch.oo\ and secondly that of Edo. 
To the N agasaki-s^ool belonged a particular group, the artists 
who preferred to apply themselves to the making of Nagasaki-e, 
those are the NagasaM--pTinted and edited woodcuts representing 
Dutchmen, Chinese and afterwards Russians, Americans, English, 
French and Prussians, as well as the animals and objects they had 
brought with them, such as elephants, ostriches, etc. A very able 
artist of the iV«gas«^i-school was Kita who preferred to 

paint priests of the Obaku-sect. His portraits are more in Chinese 
than in European style. Yet one discovers in his works traces of 
European ways of shading and to a certain degree the application 
of European colours. He worked in the same era as Ikushun 
Sahuroza and his disciple Nagawa Kyuu, of whom orily the names 
are known, since their works have disappeared (Mew&'-period, 
1655—1657). In the year 1645 a Chinese priest entered Japan. 
He was a famous artist and from his school came two famous 
Japanese artists, Waimdbe ShUseki and Kawamura Jakushi. 
There is a great similarity between the works of Waianabe and 
those of Shuseki djid Kita Genki. They both painted among other 
things the portrait of the celebrated highpriest of the Obaku- 
sect. Araki Genkei too (f 1799) has left little work behind. One of 
his creations, a kakemono, representing the fore part of the 
deck of a Dutch ship with a few sailors, is among the collec- 
tion Ikenaga. His adopted son Gswyi? and the artists Yogen 
and were among his disciples. There is only 
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one work by Genyfi known : “Tbe playing of a set of go in a pavi- 
lion by the waterside”. Araki Yogen was the only one who 
preferred to use oils. The greater part of the paintings of the 
Nagasaki school was executed according to Japanese methods, 
using Japanese brushes and paints, but more or less in European 
style. The only ones who produced serious work in a true European 
style were Araki Yogen and Wakasugi Johachi. 

One of the artists, whose works were known in Holland, was 
Kawara Keiga. It was he, who made several drawings for the 
monumental work of Von Siebold "Nippon” and especially for 
the Flora Japonica and the Fauna Japonica. In addition he 
drew a portrait of Doeff, and he was the first Japanese artist, who 
had the opportunity to paint a European woman from life. 
She was the wife of Chief Jan Cock Blomhoff, Mrs. Titia Bergsma. 
She had accompanied herhusbandto Japan and was forced to part 
from him and to leave for Holland by a returning ship. Keiga 
has painted several groups of the family Blomhoff, which have 
been preserved for later generations. Another of his productions 
of which some are known — one can be found in the Netherlands — , 
is the Great Party in the Chamber of the Chief of Deshima. On 
one of these canvases is found an inscription in poor Dutch, which 
reads : „Groote Partij in de Earner van het Opperhoofd zijn te 
Deshima”. All these paintings are hybrid in style. In a pleasingly 
easy way the apparel of the figures has been represented, and among 
these usually are found the Javanese housestaff. In a masterly 
way the features and the shape of the figures has been expressed. 
In one of the canvases, representing the family Cock Blomhoff, in 
the possession of the Imperial University at Tokyo, one reads 
this inscription "De Oprechte aftekening van het Opperhoofd 
Cock Blomhoff, zijn Vrouw en Kind, die in Ao. i8i8 hier aan- 
gekomen zijn”. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Caron, Kaempfer, Thunberg, 
Titsing, Doeff, von Siebold and others for descriptions of European 
impressions of the life of the Japanese, during the era from about 
1650 — 1850. About the impressions, which Europeans made on 
the Japanese daring that period, we were only informed during 
the last decennaries by Feenstra Kuiper’s "Japan en de Buiten- 
wereld in de i8e eeuw” and by Boxer’s "Jan Compagnie in Japan 
1600 — 1817”. In Japan these impressions were not only described 
in different works, but they also took shape in drawings of the 
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artists living in Nagasaki., The drawings or wood-cuts made by 
them were called Nagasaki-e. 

In these prints we see the Dutch depicted with all their good and 
not so good qualities and habits. Little is known about the authors, 
as their works were seldom initialled. They show us the Dutch 
leaving their ships, moving through the streets of Nagasaki, in 
their homes on the island Deshima Full justice was done to 
their ships, their charts, their instruments and also their domestic 
animals and neither were animals, which they imported on order, 
forgotten. The way in which the man in the street reacted to 
the existence and doings of the K6m5 shows very clearly the 
Japanese sense of humour. We cannot tarry here much longer, 
but will pay greater attention to the work done by Edo artists under 
Western influence and the changes caused by it in their technique. 
In order to form a better idea of the influence, which Western art 
exercised on that of Japan, it is essential to understand the con- 
ventions by which the art of painting in the Far East has been 
tied throughout the ages. Painting in China as well as in Japan 
is much tied up with calligraphy. In painting as well as in 
writing a brush was used and, to make a beautiful handwriting an 
absolute conunand of the brush, such as no European artist ever 
will accomplish was necessary. The Japanese artist does not work 
with light and shade as does the European artist, but suggests 
the fundamental shape by the way in which he brings the unbroken 
hne on to the canvas or paper. Knowing that every stroke of the 
brush leaves behind an ineflaceable impression, the line produced 
by the stroke of the brush must reproduce all impressions demanded 
by the subject ; outstanding and concise, broad and vibrating, 
light and dark. The artist must be able to run the line from a 
thick mass to a mere hair’s breadth, from the sharp angled to- the 
streamlined without a break. His lines show a rhythm, which has 
never been accomplished in European art. Light and shade in 
all realistic lines were absolutely unknown in this art, and 
chiaroscuro was not applied. The main point was accuracy 
of line, while excessive background and all exaggeration of detail 
was avoided. The main universally accepted principle in the 
theories of aesthetics of the Far East is rhythm, a theory based on 
the principle of too. This theory has been maintained throughout 
the centuries. An imitation of nature or "true to nature” which 
satisfies Western art, is not appreciated by the orientals. To the 
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first artists in whose work we notice European influence, belongs 
Okamum Masanobu (1690—1768). One recognizes his Western 
style especially in his trees and verdure. After him Ukiyo-e 
masters followed his style (clearly this tendency was demonstrated 
in the work by Toyoham). The perspective applied to it is still 
in Japanese style, but can clearly be distinguished. Landscapes 
in particular were suitable for that purpose. From his studio 
several celebrated wood-cut masters arose, e.g. Toyokuni, Hokusai, 
and Hiroshige. The last two especially have kept up a kind of 
tradition of exotic painting in Japan. 

When the Rangakusha also started to interest themselves in 
this art, the possibility arose of theoretic contemplations. Shiha 
Kokan is usually named as founder of the Western methods of 
painting. Yet he does not seem to have been the pioneer in this 
sphere and the daimyd Saiake Shozan and his vassal Odano Naotake 
should rather be mentioned as such. Very likely they owe 
their knowledge of Western theories of painting to Hiraga Gennai, 
one of the most skilled Rangakusha, who had mainly applied 
himself to nature-study, but who also moved in other spheres. 

When he was 33 years old, Hiraga Gennai made up his mind 
to devote himself to science and begged his master the daimyo 
Yoriyasu Matsudaira to consent. The latter granted his request on 
condition, that he would not serve another master. And thus 
Hiraga Gennaihtc&mQ a ronin. Later on he exercised great influence 
on Tanuma Mototsugu, who throughout the nominal reign of the 
shogun leharu was in fact the man in power. He followed the 
advice of Gennai to import as many Dutch instruments as possible, 
such as microscopes, seismographs, barometers, cameras, hydro- 
meters, etc. In the year 1773 he was charged with the inspection 
of the mines in the domain of the lord Satake of the Akita-claxi, and 
it was there that he met Qdano Busuke Naotake, vassal of the clan. 
During his sojourn in Akita, Gennai taught Odano Busuke the 
theory of the Dutch art of painting, which fascinated him to such an 
extent, that he accompanied Gennai to Edo, where he remained for 
six years. After his return to Akita he appeared as instructor of 
his lord. A widespread study has been dedicated to these three 
artists by Hirafuku Hyakusai in Nihon Yoga shoko (The Dawn 
of the Western Art of Paiutmg). Saiake Shozan has left a manus- 
cript on the art of painting, in which he criticizes the old methods 
and recommends the new Western technique, in particular per- 



spective, shadow, chiaroscuro, and depth. In it he enuraerates 
25 colours among which are indigo, Prussian blue, etc., and he also 
mentions gum-arabic. In this manuscript several drawings have 
been included, among which there are projections of a cone, a 
winding staircase, etc, as well as drawings in explanation of 
perspective. This manuscript shows that during this period no 
oilpaints were imported and that colours were mixed with ricinusoil. 
Sugita Gemfaku, one of the authors of the afore mentioned Kaitai 
Shinsho, who desired a frontispiece for the book, authorized 
Naotake to make it. He revised the frontispiece in the Tafel 
anatomia, a pen-sketch, which he engraved in wood. A copy of 
this was taken up in the work of Himfuku. 

Although these three artists, according to Himfuku, were the 
pioneers of Western art in Japan, an artist who 

differed frcm them in age by 20 years is as a rule looked upon as its 
founder. He was a versatile Rangakusha, who besides the study 
of astronomy, history and geography, applied himself to the art 
of painting and etching. In the ShinsenY ogaku Nemfyd there is 
under the third year Bunko. (1806), an invitation, printed by 
Shiba Kokan, which gives us an insight in the world of art at 
Edo. The translation of it reads : “I learned to paint when only 
a small boy. In the years of early manhood I applied myself to 
Western art. I was however unable to enter deeply into the 
study, because I could find no masters. I had to make use of 
Dutch books (Isaac Titsingh presented him with a copy of De 
Lairesse’s Groot Schilderboek) and put questions to Dutchmen 
at Nagasaki. And so I obtained the knowledge of the Dutch 
methods of painting. I shall be 60 years of age this year and my 
strength is declining. I therefore resign my position to my suc- 
cessor and will retire. But first on the 8th of April 

I wish to give a banquet in the Mom^fro-restaurant at Edo. 
Please remember the date and favour me with your presence. 
On that day I will present you with two canvases from my own 
brush of Japanese and Dutch landscapes, painted in European style, 
drawings, etchings and copper-engravings, all made by myself. 
You may take your choice.” The contents of this invitation not 
only throw light on the life of the Rangaku-dxi\s,is at Edo, but 
offer at the same time an insight into the difficulties which con- 
fronted them, as they had no masters and had to take refuge either in 
Dutch books on the art of painting, or in information given to them 
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by Dutchmen from Deshima. In that respect their predecessors 
from the Kuristan-cmtnxy had been more fortunate, and had not 
the career of the Catholic missionaries in Japan come to an unexpec- 
ted end, the chances of the Western art of painting would have been 
considerably greater. Nevertheless this trio, Hiraga Gennai, 
Odano Naotake and Satake Shozcm, as well as iCoifeaw and 

other Rmgaku-axtists left to the younger generation interesting 
works, and in their turn they exercized a great influence on several 
Ukiyo-e artists, such as Buncko, Hiroshige, Kwazan, TanyU 
Kano, Hokusai and Kydsai. The masterly use of European 
methods in the work of the great landscape painter Hiroshige 
has been utilized in later years by several European masters. 

The Restoration of 1868 introduced a third era of Western 
influence in the art of painting in Japan. European civilization 
began to crowd into the country in full force. Several Japanese 
artists as Kawamura Kiyb-o and Kunizawa Shinkurd left for 
Europe and America to apply themselves to the art of painting, 
and vise-versa European artists and art critics set out to make the 
acquaintance of their Japanese colleagues in art. Antonio Fonta- 
nesi, Ragusa and San Giovaimi were appointed as masters at the 
school of arts, erected in Tokyo in 1876. Also an American 
Ernest Fenollosa set out for the „Land of the Rising Sun”, where 
he made a thorough examination of its art. In the year 1895 
two Japanese artists, who had been trained in Paris by Raphael 
Collin, returned to Japan, and thus French art was introduced 
into Japan, where it experienced a sudden popularity, while on 
the other side of the globe one realised that a paradise of art 
was hidden in Japan. Men like Guimet, de Goncourt, who found 
a new era in Harunobu, and like Cemuschi and Regamey set sail 
for that paradise, in about the same year that Monet hung his “Im- 
pression, Soleil levant” in the hall of “la Societe” on the Boulevard 
des Capucines. And vice-versa, in the desire to get to know the 
European, and more in particular the French art, several Japanese 
shaped their course to the West, there to become acquainted with 
the circle of friends comprising Claude Monet, Sisley, Renoir and 
Bazille and to be present at their gatherings when Monet collected 
the realistic lovers of art around him, including Pisarro and Zola. 
Thus they sought new ways to revive the decadent art of painting 
in Japan following Hokusai's stylistic concentrations and Hiroshige's 
impressionistic triumphs. Getting into touch with one of the 
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best artists of that period, Kyosai, pupil of Hokusai, Guimet 
and Regamey wrote between them an interesting sketch, called 
“Promenades japonaises”. This work contains a striking profile 
of the artist, which can not boast however beauty. Kyosai 
at once took revenge and presented the French colleagues with 
a maybe less academic, but certainly a more witty portrait. 
As a souvenir Regamey made him a present of a copy of the 
illustrations of Fan’s “Anatomie artistique” of which the artist 
made a serious study. Although Kyosai had a great admiration 
for the methods of the European art of painting, he mingled them 
seldom with his own work, except in burlesques of anatomy and 
clothing. Of this we find several examples in Kyosai gwaden. 
Most of Kyosai’s works remained of a characteristically national 
style. Without losing sight of the essential foundations of the 
national art of painting, he tried to lead this art into a new 
direction. His contemporary Watanabe Seitei also, while on his 
sojourn in Europe visited our country, where, at the international 
exhibition in Amsterdam in 1880, he was awarded the gold medal. 

Josuah Condor, Professor of the Imperial University in Tokyo, 
who for some years was Kyosai’s pupil, writes concerning this 
in his “Paintings and Studies by Kawanahe Kyosai" : “He 
regarded with profound respect the scientific knowledge of anatom- 
ical forms, perspective and sciography, revealed to him in foreign 
works, and the more realistic developments of painting as im- 
folded in the West. To his imagination there always existed a 
wealth of art beyond the reach of the lights into which he was 
bom, and within whose radius his own opportunities compelled 
him to work.” 

It is very difficult to form an opinion of the present state of 
European painting in Japan, since the art of a nation moves in 
close connection with reforms in the life of the people. Not 
only is the transformation in the life of the Japanese since the 
contact with the West, very extensive, but life there is governed 
by two sorts of opinions, the national and the Western. The whole 
status of life is composed of different elements and no proof 
is needed, that the visual world, which passes the eye of the 
artist, makes it difficult for him to express his ideas on it. It 
is therefore small wonder that the national style is very compli- 
cated and that most masters try to paint according both to national 
as well as to European style. Classic subjects are dealt with, without 
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giving them a new interpretation, European subjects are handled 
without sufficient technical skill, ^d yet competent critics 
consider that in the kaleidoscopic background of the extremely 
complicated life in Japan, a modern national style as well as a 
Western style with a strong national undercurrent are heading for 
a good future. The yearly exhibitions at Tokyo oi the Teikoku 
Bijutsu-in and the Nihon Bijutsu-in and of scores of other organi- 
sations are of great encouragement in this respect. 
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